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Chronicle of Events 


1 Jan. 


2 Jan. 

3 Jan. 

5 Jan. 

G Jan, 

8 Jan. 
10 Jan. 


11 Jan. 


12 Jan. 

13 Jan. 

11 Jan. 

1G Jan. 


January 1927. 

\27 Sardar Jogendia Singh, Mr. Manohar Lai and Malik Feioz Khan Noon 
appointed Ministers by the Punjab Government. 

The Industrial Congress in Ca’cutt a—Second Gay's piocredings—Mr. 
Birla’s motion condemning tho 18d gold ratCB of the Currency Committee's 
recommendation canied. 

An appeal for funds to raise an All-India Memorial of the Late Swami 
Shradliananda issued from Delhi under the signatures of Pundit Malaviya 
and others. 

do. Mahatma Gandhi in Calcutta—In reply to Depressed Class Students' 
address the Mahatma exhorted them to follow the teachings of late Swami 
Shradliananda who was a great friend of the depressed classes. 

do. Opening Day of the Third Deformed Legislative Council at Lahoir. 

Indian Economic Conference in Calcutta under the presidency of Mr. L. 
Tannan. 

do. Fust, All-India Women’s Conference at Poona under the presidency of 
the Maharam of Batoda. 

do. Arrival of Air Liner “ Hercules M at Karachi from London with the 
Secretary of State for Air and party on board. 

do. First Sitting of the C. P. Council—Sir S. M. Chitnavis elected president. 

do. First meeting of the Third Deformed Bengal Legislative Council in 
<'alcutta—Governor’s addrees. 

Fust meeting of the Third Deformed Punjab Legislative Council at 
Lahore. 

Government of India Press Communique announced that the position 
of lndiaus in Auatialm consideiably improved by the passing o f amelio- 
ratory measures by ihe Commonwealth Parliament. 

All-ludia Player in memory ol Swami Shiadhananda. 

First meeting of the U. P. Legislative Council—Dai Bahadur Lala Sitaram 
lc-eiected piesulcnt. 

do. C. P. Council—motion for Ministers’ Salaries passed. 

The Indian Delegation leave Cape-Town to return to India after the Round 
Table Conference. 

The Trial of Abdul Daschid, the assassin ofSwamiShadhananda.com- 
menced at tho court of Special Magistrate, Delhi. f 

do. The Round Table Conference completed its labours in Cape-Town. 

do. First Sitting of the B & O Legislative Council—Khan Bahadur Khwaja 
Mahomed Noor clictcd president. 

do. Airival of Mr. S. Saklatvala M. P. in Bombay. 

Abdul Daschid, the assassin of Swami Shradliananda, committed to Sessions 
under Section 302 of the Penal Code. 

do. Government of India published three important bills embodying the Cur¬ 
rency Commission’s Recommendations. 


1 
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17 Jan. '27 Bengal Council—Motion for MiniBtej s’ Balance passed—Swarajtat motion 
refusing the demand iejected. 

Steel Protection Bill-Statements of objects and reasons published by the 
Government of India— pit fcrcntial dutitg provided for. 

Report of the Bombay Buck bay Reclamation Couomittco published— 
lesponsibility apportioned on its promoters. 

19 Jan, do. Opining of the Legislative Assembly in New Delhi—Mr. Patel re-elected 
Picsident the next day. 

21 Jan. do. Pt. Nehru’s adjournment motion in the Assembly—Mr. 8. C. Milra’s 
detention denounced. 

24 Jan. do. Budget Session of the Bunna Council opened by llis Excellency the 
Governor, 

Viceroys inaugural addicss in opening the Legislative Assembly. 

First meeting ot the Madras Council—Governor's opening Addicss. 

26 Jan. do. The Steel Protection Bill icfirred to a Select Committee. 

Hindu-Moslcm fiacas at Patuakhah owing to the assault, on Sutyngraha 
undcitrial pn oners by a Maliomedan Jail Warder—Several persons 
injured, one Moslem bring senously wounded. 

27 Jan do. Madias Council —Mr. Satyaraurti’s adjournment motion disapproving the 

Government of India’s action m sending Ionian tioops to Ch.na dis¬ 
allowed by Goveinor. 


February 1927, 

3 Feb. ’27 Burma Council—Resolution on removal of S.x-dtaqtialification lost 

Budget cuts in 1924—26 •—Sir Basil BlackH's Statement in the Assembly, 
Debate on the leleasc ot Bin gal Detenus in the Assembly — I’t. Nehru’s 
motion re.commending lclease or tnal of detenus passed. 

7 Feb. do. Select Committee Report on the Steel Protection Bill presented to the 

Assembly. 

8 Feb. do. Opening of the Council of State in New Delhi—Report of the Privileges 

Enquiry Committee submitted. 

9 Feb. do. Biuma Council—Members of Home Rule, Bwarnj and Nationalist parties 

walked rut in piotest against the insulting reference of the Home Member 
to Rcvd. U. Ottama. 

10 Feb- do. The International Anti-Colonial Congress at Brusselta—Mr. Jawhar Lai 

Nehru’s Statement on behalf of India. 

Kumar Ganganand Smha’s motion in the Assembly urging withdrawal 
of Special laws in Santhal IYrgnnaa earned. 

B. P. C. C. requisition meeting in Calcutta—adjournment motion carried. 

11 Feb. do. B. N. Railway Workmen’s Strike at Kharagpur commenced from this day 

—Firing by tl:e Railway Auxiliary Fmce on unarmed strikers. 

Adjouimd B. P. C. C meeting in Calcutta—** No confidence ” motion 
on the Executive carried by a narrow mojority. 

14 Feb. do. The Steel Protection Bill formally moved in the Assembly by Sir Charier 
Innes—discussion adjourned. 

16 Feb. do. Bills certified in 1924—26 -Mr. Graham’s Statement in the Assembly. 



MARCH *27] 

16 Feb. *27 

18 Feb. do. 

19 Fub. do. 

21 Feb. do. 

23 Feb. do. 

25 Feb, do. 

26 Feb. do. 
28 Feb. do. 


1 Mar. *27 

2 Mar. do. 

8 Mar. do. 

9 Mar. do. 

ll Mar. do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 3 

Adjourned debate on tlie Steel Bill—Mr. Mehta’s motion to recommit the 
Rtil to the Select Committee rejected. 

Fust meeting of Bombay Council—Governor’s opening address. 

Hallway Budget present!d m the Assembly. 

Adjourned debate on the Kharagpur Strike m the Assembly. 

Heated d bate in the Calcutta Euiopean Association on a resolution 
cenaurmg the Y. M. C. A. on its al'eged political activities which was 
passed. 

Opening of the New Burma Legislative Council—Mr. Oecar De Glanville 
elected President. 

Text of the South Afncan Agreement lead in the Assembly and the 
Union Assembly —Ant i-Asutic Bill dropped—Reparation in a new garb— 
Union acc<*p (8 education icsponsibilitif-H of Indians. 

Steel Piotcction Bill passed in the Assembly. 

Resolution for the release of political pmontrs earned in the Bengal 
Council by a huge majmity. 

Discussion on the South African Agrcment in the Council of State— 
Members 11 felicitous sprech. 

Text of the provisions of tlie Iniian Navy Bill presented to the House of 
Cora mo u 8 

Annual S<*si-ion of the All-India Khilafat Conference at Lucknow under 
the Chairmanship of Dr. An^ari. 

Punjab Council—No-conlidence motion on Minsters negatived for want 
of majority faiounng leave b- ing granted. 


March 19 2 7. 

The Steel 1‘iot‘ction Bill passed bv tb° Council of State. 

The Financial Statement for 1927-28 picunted m the Assembly by Sir 
Basil Blackett. 

Hindu-Moslem disturbance in Ponalalia on the Sivara‘ii Mela arising 
out of the Muhammadans 1 aking exception to a Hindu Sanktrtan Party 
paesing by a mobile—police opentd lire on the Muhammadans to disperse 
them. 

Split in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee—Rival factions formed 
owing to the Stcictary, Mr. SaMnaPs aibitardy closing up the Congress 
office— Statements from both sides issued—Mr. Srinivasa lyengai s appeal 
for honourable settlement. 

Civil Aviation grant for ten Jahhs passed in the Assembly. 

B. & O. Council—Swaiajist censure motion on Ministers defeated. 

B. k O. Council—Minister’s salaries voted. 

Annual meeting of the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. under the Bishop of Calcutta 
challenged the Euiopean Association to substantiate or withdraw their 
chargee. 

Second Reading of the Iniian Navy Bill passed in the House of Com¬ 
mons—Labour motion for rejection of the Bill defeated. 

U. I\ Council—Swarajist motion for reduction of Minister^ Salaries lost. 
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12 Mar. 

14 Mar. 

15 Ma», 
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19 Mar. 

20 Mar. 

21 Mar. 


22 Mar. 

23 Mar. 

25 Mar. 

26 Mar. 

28 Mar. 

29 Mar. 

30 Mar, 
81 Mar. 
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*27 Seventh Session of the Trad° Union Congress al Delhi under the Presi- 
ileney or Rni Saheb Chandrikn Persad. 

South Afiican Indian Congress afc Johannesburg opened by Rcvd. C. F. 
Andrews, 

Bengal Council—Three Swarajist motions against the Ministiy defeated 
by an overwhelming majority. 

do. Punjab Council—Debate on Minister’ SaJaiks—reduction motion 
negatived. 

C. I*. Council—Ministers* Biluiie; Vo’cd. 

do. Debate in Union AFsembly on the South African agreement continued 
up to the 19th. 

do. Sir Sankaian Nail's remaikablc resolution in the Council of State recom¬ 
mending to the Government to pul off the Reforms indefinitely until the 
JTindu-Moslrm diffcirneis wue composed. 

do. Tarty Meetings of Afpemhly Bit mliris at Delhi held to exchange views on 
the dmotions in which modification of the existing Fystem of communal 
representation was desirable. 

Babu Satindra Nath Sen, leader of Patuakhali Satyagrahn, arrested at 
Bans-al undei factions 107 and 114 Cr. I*. C. 

do. All India Youth Conference at Guiukul, Ilmdwnr under the Trcaidmey of 
T. L Vasv\ami. 

do. Annual meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Commerce—Sii M. C. 
T, Muthia Chettiar presiding. 

do. Meeting of 30 prominent Muslim leaders at Delhi after a protracted dis¬ 
cussion agreed to the institution of joint electorates under certain 
conditions. 

do. Madras Council—Motion of no-confidence in the Ministry nrgatived— 
Swarajists remained neutial. 

Funjab Hindu Sabba passed resolution denying the Congress locus standi 
to represent Hindu community 111 negotiation with Muslim organisations. 
Home Member’s Statement in the Assembly on the ideate of Bengal 
detenu* 1 —Wholesale irleaFO detrimental to public Fnf> ty 
Oongiess Woiking Committee met at Delhi and discussed the moslrm 
proposals regaiding Joint E’ectoiate 

Mr. Moberlj’s Statement in the Bengal Council on the conditional ideate 
of Mr. S. C. Bose. 

do. Standing Committee of the Houfc of Commons ordeicd the Indian Navy 
Bill to be reported to the House for the third reading. 

do. Hindu Members of the Assembly under l’t. Malaviya consideicd the 
Muslim proposals and laid down principles as the basis of discussion. 
Punjab Council—Motion for the release of Sikli Gurdwaia ltefoim pri¬ 
soner cariicd. 

do. The Central Sikh League congratulated the Mahomcdan leaders in agiccing 
to the Joint Electorate. 

do. Finance Bill passed in the Council of State. 

do, Madras Muslim Council Members opposed Joint Electorate as dUnmental 
to tht political advancement of the Muslim Community. 

do. Madias Council—Madras University Act Amendment Bill infioduced by 
, Mr. S. Ratyamuiti. 

Hindu-Moslem fiacas at Laikaua (Sind) as the result of a dispute between 
Hindus and Mahometans over the possession of a woman and her three 
children. 

do. Indian Debate in the House of Lords—Lord Biikenhiad’s survey of Indian 
affairs—icleasc of Bengal detenus involve muiderous outrages. 

do. Annual Meeting of the Bombay Y. M. C, A. uni’er IIis Excellency the 
Governor who dwelt on the excellent humanitarian work of the Association. 
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April 192 7. 

- Apl. ’27 Fublic meeting In Madras on the woik done by the Congress party in the 

Local Council—Neutral policy of the Swarajists justified. 

3 Apl. do. Maharashtia Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Poona adopted 

resolution supporting the Joint Electorate. 

4 Ap\ do. Sind Muslim Leaders’ Stair mont on the origin of th* Laikana riot issued 

—Hindus and Arya-Snmnjiefs blamed for their aggressive spirit. 

Gurdwara Central Board meeting at Amritsar urged Sikh Council 
members to reeign in protrst against the attitude of Government in not 
relenting wholesale the Gurdwara Reform Prisoners. 

5 Apl, do. Third Rending of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Commons 

Labour amendments rejected. 

6 Apl. do. Kakori Conspiracy Case—Judgment delivered by the Sessions Judge at 

Lucknow—Three sentenced tu bo hanged and one transported for life. 

7 Apl, do. Sir Hugh Stephenson assumed office of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa. 

Mahaiashtia Provincial Congress Committee meeting at Poona approved 
suggestions about Joint Electorate—Congress should not lay down any 
definite rules for the acceptance or refusal of ministry. 

8 Apl. do. Jus! ice Party meeting at Madias under the presidency of IUja of Panagal. 

10 Apl. do. Thud Koialft Provincial Conference at Calicut under the presidency of 
Mr. B. G Ilorniman—Swarajist Policy criticised. 

lb ngal Fiovinci'il Conferenc* at Maju (Howrah) under the presidency 
of Mr, Jogindra Nath Chakravarty. 

Tenth Session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha at F.itna under tbc 
presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjee. 

17 Apl. do. All-India Shudhi Conference at Patna—Tributes to Swami Shradhananda. 

19 Apl. do. Hindu version of the Laikana rioting issued—result of premeditation on 

the part of the Muslims. 

20 Apl, do. Sikh members of the Punjab Council resigned in protest against Govern* 

merit not yet releasing Gurdwara Reform Piiaoneis. 

Dr. Moonjfi’s address at a crowded public meeting at Calcutta — He UTged 
Hindu-Muslim Unity to attain Swaraj but condemned the Lucknow Pact. 

24 Apl. do, BrnaroB Dt. Political Conference held at Chaubepur, Benares under the 

Presidency of S 3 . Ganesh Sbanker Vidyarthi. 

25 Apl. do. Nagpur Congress Committee passed resolution to start Civil Disobedience 

against Arms Act. 

28 Apl, do. Second Reading of the Indian Navy Bill passed in the House of Lords. 


May 1 92 7 . 

1 May 27 Andhia Provincial Congress Committee meeting at, Btzwada passed reso¬ 
lution callmg on the Council and Assembly members to resign for not 
throwing out the Ministeis’ Salaries and thus violating the Gauhati 
resolution. 

Punjab Provincial Muslim League meeting at Lahore under the Presi¬ 
dency of tin* Mahomed Bhafi—President supported communal elect 01 ate. 
Bind Hindu Provincial Conference at Sukkur under the Presidency of 
Lala Lajpat Rai, 
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3 May ’27 Bikh-Mutlim not, m Lahore uiiginating in tome Muslims irritating and 

insulting a Sikh woman. 

Ilindu-MosUm not at Sumt whih* a procession with music in honour of 
81 vuji Teicenti naiy was passing by a Musjiti—The City Magistrate \v ts 
compelled to open lue. 

4 May do. IUngila Rasul Case— Judgment deliveied in the Lahoie High Couit by 

Justice Kuuwai Dalip Sn.gli acquitting the accused Ltajpal, the publisher 
id the pamphlet ol that n.inv. 

Failuic of the Compioiuise move in the B. 1*. C. C.—matter refened to the 
Ekctiou Dispute Panel ol the A. I, C. C, 

7 May do. Mr. V. S. S. Sad 11 appointed by the Government of India as the lirst 

agent in South Afnca. 

8 May do. D v.sion among Muslim IcadciH in a special mooting at, Patna on the Joint 

KU'Ctoiatc—hotm* suppoilirg the Ddhi pioposals aud some opposing it. 

1) May do. Mr. Spiatt of the Bmisli I/iboui Party in a meeting in Bombay Mid 
that India was 11 pc* foi reudutiou — II** uiged on the Youth of India to 
lead the Congii s.-. 

The New Asiatic Bill embodying the terms of the Smth African Agree¬ 
ment intioducrtl 111 the Union Assembly. 

13 May do. Informal Confluences 111 Bombiy under the auspices of tlie A. I. C C.— 
futiue policy and pifg’tnune of tlie Congress as w'ell aB the communal 
(petition foimed tin* subj el~ of long discussion. 

Bangalore Citizens* addicts to Mr. Sastii on the eve of his depatturc to 
South Afnca. 

15 May do. Stcond Annual General meeting of tin 1 Buima Indian Chambei of Com- 

muce held at Uaiuro.jn undci the Piesideney of Mr. Hussain Hamad me— 
Cunency (Mintion stiongiy cuticised. 

All India Congrss Cornmuttv and U r o» king Commit tec meetings at Delhi 
continued till the I 8 tli—liesoiiitmn oti Hmdu-Mublnn Unity pasted af'< r 
a heated ch hate. 

16 May do. Mr. Subash C!«. Bjkc ideas* d unconditionally by order of the Govtin- 

nient of Ben gab 

17 May do. 40th day of Kikin Pntoncr’s hunger Btuke as a protest against Jail 

Uca'niint. 

18 May do. Congress, Wo iking Committee appiovrri of the conduct of the Congi <*bh 

Paity m the Madia? L«giHativ* Council. 

Ihi'pal J’io\n:cial Muh’nn (\nfcieuc < 4 at Bainal—Sir Abdur llihiin 
deii M uiiCing Bengal Government le. the Kulkati shooting. 

10 May do. Lahoie Biot Case c mini need —8 Sikhs chaiged with murder and unlaw¬ 
ful assembly 

In the La) on 4 High Ciuit the appeal of Abdul liase hid, th • alleged 
niutd.iei of Swan.i Sl.ia ihananJa biBimsB<d—chaUi sentence confirmed. 
Nagpur Sutyagralii’s piocc-sion with drawn Bwords continued -daily 
am sis and scnttnce ef voluntceis. 

20 May do. Manifesto i-siu'd bj Mr. T. Ibakisam and four others in the National Herald 
questioning the hgality of the resolution of the Woikmg Committee as 
icgards the Madias Swaiajnts aud declaimg it ultra vires, 

23 May do. Joint meeting of the Indian community in Cape Town parsed icsoivturn 

, offering Mi. Sastri th»ir whole-hearted welcora’. 

24 May do. All Bengal’s t layer for the lecoveiy of Mr. Subhas Cli. Bos 3 , 

Mr. Awan, L-ader of the Nagpur Satyagiahi’s, ancsted. 

25 May do. Annual general motiog of the Indian Mining Federation m Calcutta— 

('haiirnaii’s pessimistic note on coal tia le. 

Edinbuigb Indian Association’s protest agaiuBt exclusion of Indians fiorn 
dancing halls and roh«auiants. 

Opening of the International Labour Conference at Geneva under lhr 
Presidency of Sir Atul Chnttujoc. 
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2 C May '27 

28 May do. 

SO May do. 

31 May do. 


1 Juno '27 

2 June do. 

3 June do. 

4 June do. 

5 June do. 

fi June do 

10 June do. 

11 June do. 

13 June do. 
15 June do. 
1 C June do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 7 

Mahatma’s views on S. C. 13< ee’s relcast- Guv» innKEl’s cowardly act in 
releasing a dying man. 

Dr. Moonjee Beived w»th uo»ice in Suiat prohibiting him from attending 
or addiessmg any public meeting—Dr. Mooi^ee dclijd the order. 

Annual meeting of the Karachi l r . M. C. A.—European AB*oein.honb' 
chaiges refuted. 

Annual meeting of the Indian Communal Party at Bombay. 

Public meeting at Madia* umhr th<* Prit-idoicy of Mr. S. Satyamurti 
discussed the Bombay A. 1. C. C. du-mon and after events. 


June 1927. 

Split, in the South Afiican Indian Corgiiss—Tra'.vaai’s final soccfsion. 
lit. Hon’hie Mr. Snnivaia Sistri It ft Simla, after conversations with the 
Viceroy, en loute to South Afii f, a. 

Indian Debate in the IIoupp of Commons—Earl Winteiton’h speech on the 
Bengal detenus and the St.vtuuwy Comm;-Sion. 

Requibition signed by 30 memb< 18 of the A. I. C. C. for*aided to the 
Pieeidtnt of the Congicss to convene ipicia 1 A. I. C C. Session. 

Mr. Awari, leader of Nagpur Satjngiaha, senttneed to four ycais’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

Crowded public meeting of Ilindii'i and Mus^almans at Delhi under the 
presidency of Dr, An-ati w ho pleading b*i communal unity ex pained the 
significance, scope aud meaning ot the Bombay Pact. 

Mr. 8 . C, Bose’s reply to Eatl Wintn tin’s speech denying that he and 
other detenus were tiied before two Julgrs. 

The Cotton Textile Tanff IUinde Rep.it and the Government of India’s 
decision thereon published—Duly and bounty u commanded but Govern¬ 
ment lejreted both piopos.il4. 

Sind Provincial Hindu Mahasnblia at a rat ft mg accepted the principle 
of Joint Electoiate. 

Serious Baknd riot at Diuap ue, Patna arising out of the slaughter of a 
cow by a Muhammadan. 

Lahore Mahnmrdnn It adit ti deputation to the Gov* 1 nor to pusent. their 
views ou the “ Rangiia ltasUi” Judgment—Gouunoi’u sympathetic 
attitude. 

East Godavaii Conference at Amlapuiam undf r the Presidency of Mr. 
13. G. Hornunan. 

The Seivant of India Society annivciraiy celebration at l’oona—Mr. 
Devadhai’s Tubute to Mr. Sasin. 

Drsbandhu Day observed throughout India with fet ling icferonce to the 
sacrifice of the illustrious deceased. 

Satyagraha through disobedience of the Arms Act begun at Maduia— 
Volunteers with drawn swoids matching in procetsSion thiough streets. 
Foundation stone of the Das Meiuonai laid in the Shalmagore Burning 
Ghat, Calcutta by the Mayor amidst solemn scenes. 

The Congress Aibitration Board’s Award iu the Bengal Congress Com¬ 
mittee Dispute issued — Both Executives should cease to exist and a new 
Executive formed. 
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17 June ’27 Debate on India Office Estimate! in the Honsc ol Common!—Mr. Lana- 
bury's reduction motion rejected. 

20 June do. All India Mill-owners’ Conference in Bombay protested against the 

Government of India's refusal to grant protection to the mill industry. 

21 June do. The “ Muslim Outlook” Case—Editor and Printer sentenced by the 

Lahore High Court on the charge of contempt of court for attacking the 
impartiality and honesty of Justice Dalip Singh who dealt with the 
“ Bangila Rasul ” case. 

23 June do. Second Reading of the Now Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly- 
Dr. Malan’s concession to Transvaal. 

25 June do. Third Reading of the New Asiatic Bill passed in the Union Assembly. 

26 June do. Fresh election in the B. P. C. C. held in pursuance of the Arbitration 

Boaid’s Award—A new Executive formed. 

27 Jane do. The Rangila Rasul Case—Hindu Mahasabha’s telcgiam to the Viceroy 

protesting against the patronising attitude of the Punjab Governor 
towards the moslem deputation. 

28 June do. Echo of the Rangila Rasul Judgment—Maulana Mahomed All's article in 

“ Haradard’ demanding from Government the piomulgation of an ordi¬ 
nance making the offence of insulting prophets, saints and other persons 
held sacred Beverly punishable. 

30 June do. Hartal and monster meeting of Muslims at Delhi to protest against the 
Rangila Rasul Judgment—Judge’s resignation demanded. 



INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan.-June 192 7. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE OF 


1 he Indian National Congress. 

the folhiriH'j i s* a Summary of tin’ /’hw/w/i of Wot /. n> / Cam nut t v; ninth m°t 
at Taj Mahal I fat,'!, Bombay, on Ur / ~>th May li)J7 an l Ur folhuinj day s 

1. Tlii' minute* of the last meeting of th“ Gouiunttee h.*ld at D *lhi on the 21st 
March 1927 were confirmed. 

2. ( a ) The follow inn accounts were passed. : - 

(i) A.I.G.G. OHice accounts for March an I April 1927 ; 

(li) Treasurer's Odkc account-, up to do 1—27. 

(/>)Th* Committee considered toe sfatem an giving details of til * eu*-iaarkcd 
funds lying with the Treasurer and adopted the following resolution : — 

“K solved that the account /r car-marked funds and Ih f * purposes for which 
they were ear-marked he examined and th.it the Pi cm lent lie a deed to take necessary 
action thereon." 

‘1. The Hindu-Moslem question was then taken up. The 1 Migm-Mion^ regardin r 
j ant electorates etc. which were mid* In the* Mussulman leaders’ meeting at Delhi on 
I lie 2»>th March were con-ad.*ied and tin* following: repent and resolutions wete even¬ 
tually adopted by the Committee for Ivin# plae*ed betoie the Add'd 1 . : - 

Report. 

Vt the fort)-first session of the Indian National t’ mjivo-s held at Gauhati, the 
following resolution was unanimously paH*»ed : — 

“This Gongress calls upon the Working (‘ommitte* to take imm.*liite steps in 
consult ition with Hindu and Mussalnnn leader*. to devise measures for tii * removal 
of the pres nit deplorable dillerene *s heiweai Hindus and Mussulmans and submit 
tlmir report to the All In ha Gongn**-. Gommittec not later than the diet March 1920. 

“And this Gongress authoris*, the All India Gmigrcs-. Gommittee to i>-iie necessary 
iu-.triiet.oim in that behalt to all GongrcsMuen in the country and take sin h other 
step*, as it may dei*m fit after a consideration ot the saul leport.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the Woiking (’ommitte* at in informal minting 
held in Galeull'i on the 1st. Janiwn ic*-uiu*d that the President he authorised to 
convene a emleienc* ol Hindu and Mofiainmadan memoe. > ot the Lc^islauve Assem¬ 
bly and tin* Gonned of State m Delhi at the earliest opportunity to consider wats 
and m Mils ot promoting Hindu Musljm unity. Tile President oi tin* Gmgicse, before 
convening such a eonieivnee, put hiinselt in (•onnniinie.ition with leading iiV'inhcr* of 
ihe Assembly and the Gouneil ot Slate in Delhi an well as other impoitunt Gongress 
leaders. 

The President found it more feasible to carry on sep irate eon mltafion and discus¬ 
sion with the Hindu and Muhammadan me nbers of the Gent red Legislature as a 
preliminary to a joint consultation and to that end, he invited Muslim members of 
the Central Legislature and few Hindu friends to a social gathering which was 
responded to very largely by the'm ; and there was a full and frank presentation of 
the point at issue on behalf of the Muhammadans by Mr. Jimiah and oilier members 
of the Assembly and members of the* Gouneil ot State—based on the resolutions of 
the Muslim League at Delhi in December 1920. 

The President of the (‘on gross subsequently attended a gathering of members of 
tin* Assembly and other frie'iids who represented the Hindu Sabha point of view and 
learnt from them the point of view of the case put forward by them. The President 
aU> visited Aligarh, Muttra and other places and acquainted himself with the views 

o 
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of both communities on the important questions in dispute and after these preliminary 
stops, the Working Committee resolved to convene a meeting of All India Congress 
Commithv referred to in the resolution, on Ihe 20lh of Mareh 1027 for the purpose 
of considering the report that the Working Commit le* expected to present.. If was, 
however, found that in consequence of the budget sessions in most of the Provincial 
Councils, many members ot the All India Congress Com mitt v were unable to be in 
Delhi and as* the discussions with the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders continued 
without any definite conclusion being reached so as to enable the Working Committee, 
to consider the matter and place thur proposals before the All India Congress 
Committee the meeting had to be postponed until the Working Committee could 
do so. 

In the meantime, there were important informal conferences held of the Hindu 
members of the Congress party in til** Indian Legislature whoso conclusions were 
communicated to the Working Committee in view of similar conferences held among 
Muhammadans and of the Committee of the Muslim League. 

On the 20th Mareh, houexer, certain important Muslim leaders met and after long 
mid anxious deliberations, decided to put foiward specific proposals on the Hiudu- 
Musliin problem for the acceptance of the Hindus and of the country, and eommuni- 
cattd their desire through Mr. Jinnali that the Congres, should consider and agree 
to the said proposals. 

The Working Committee which nut a day after those proposals wercTnade, resol¬ 
ved “that Ihe committee eordialh appnviates the decision arrived at by the Muslim 
Conference to accept the institution of joint electorates all over the country with 
reciprocal concessions in favour of mmon*ies and appoints the following Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to discuss details with representsi\es of the Muslim Conference and of the 
Hindu community 

Sub-Committee Mrs. Sarojini Xaidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Syt. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and Maulana Mohamad Ali.’’ 

The Sub-Committee appointed by the resolution sub^qm ntlv met and had \arious 
discussions and it was decided that the Working Committee should meet and 
formulate its conclusions after discussing details with representatives of both 
Communities, and has since receiv'd rommunic'itious from several conferences on 
this matter. Among these me the resolutions of the Hindu Malta Suhhu at Patna 
and the resolutions of the Maharashtra Congress Committee, which have appeared 
in the Press. 

The Working Committee have also had the hem lit of full and lrank discussion i 
with important Muhammadan leader- here in Homlu), xo-terday, and opinion was 
generally in fa\our of the acceptance of tin* Muslim pioposals. After < onsidering 
all the materials placed lx fore them and having had discussions with leading 
members of the Hindu and Moharnnndan a- well as ot hoi communities, the Working 
Committee resolved to reeomrneml to the All India Congress Committee til'* following:** 

Resolutions. 

The Working Committee having considered the proposals made by reprosuitalive 
Muslim leaders who met in Delhi on the 20th March last, as well ns‘the opinions of 
other leaders and representatives of both communities, is of opinion 

(1) That in any future scheme ol Constitution, so far as representation in 
the various legislatures is concerned, joint electorates in all the provinces and in 
the Central Legislature be constitutes!. 

(2) That, with a view to giving full assurances to the two great communities 

that their legitimate interests will he safeguarded in the Legislatures, tor the present, 
and if desired, such representation of the communities should he secured by the 

reservation of seats in joint electorates on ihe basis of population in every province 

and in the Central Legislature ; 

Provide 1 that reciprocal concessions in favour of minorities including the 

Sikhs in the Punjab may he made by mutual agreement so as to give them re¬ 

presentations in excess of the pinportion of the number of scats to winch they 
would be entitled on the population basis in any province or provinces ; and 
the projections so agreed upon for the provinces * shall bo maintained in the re¬ 
presentation of the two communities in the Central Legislature from the provinces. 

(3) a.—The projiosal made by the Muslim leaders that reforms should be in- 
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trod need in the N. W. F. Province mid British Baluchistan on the same footing 
as in other provinces is, in tin* opinion of the Committee, a fair and reasonable one. 

(,‘l) h.—The proposal that Sind should la* separated from the Bombay Presidency 
and constituted into a separale province is one which has already been adopted in 
the Constitution of the Congress on the principle of the redistribution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis and the Committee is of opinion that the proposal may be 
given effect to. 

(4) That in the future Constitution, liberty of conscience shall be guaranteed 
and no legislature, mitral or provincial, shall have power to make any laws 
interfering with liberty of conscience. 

“Liberty of conscience” means liberty of belief and worship, freedom of 
religious observances and associations and freedom to carry on religious education 
and propaganda with due regard to the feelings of others and without interfering 
with similar righls of others. 

(5) No Bill, Resolution, Motion or \mcndment regarding inter-communal 
matters shall he moved, discussed or passed in any legislature. Central or Pro¬ 
vincial, if a three-fourths majority of the members of either comm unity affected thereby 
in that legislature oppose the introduction, discussion or passing of such Bill, Reso¬ 
lution, Motion or Amendment. 

“Inter-Communal Matters" means matter- agreed upon as such by a joint, 
Standing Committee of both communities, of lln* Hindu and Moslem members of 
the legislatures concerned, appointed at the commencement of every se—ion of the* 
legislature. 

The A. I. C. C. approves and adopts the Report of the Working Committee 
on the Himlu-Mu-lim question and the recommendations contained therein and 
calls upon all Congiess organisations to take necessary steps to have the said 
recommendation carried out. 

4. The question of framing a constitution for India was then brought up and 
after some discussion the meeting was adjourned. 

The Cnttttnlffee turf enfant m fhe Taj Mahal Hofei of S'-.'iO a. m. on the 

Vith Matf nrj, 

5. The Utters r<celled from the Punjab. Andhra and Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Congress Committees expressing inability to pav their quotas to the A.I.C.C. were 
< ousidcred. The S'vutarv was asked to make a further effort to realise the amounts 
due from these and also from other provinces. 

At this stage a deputation on behalf of the Hindu residents of Sind headed 
by Seth Naramda- \samher waited upon the Committee to plead against the 
separation of Sind as eontempl.itI'd in the propo-aK ricarding Hinrlu-Moslem unity. 
After hearing the deputation, the Pie-ideiit explained how the separation of Sind 
improved thr position oi Hindu residents thereof. Thereupon the deputation left. 

8. The question of framing a Constitution for Tndia w’as again taken u]> and 
after full discussion the following draft rc-ulntion was adopted for being placed 
lK'fore the All India Congress Committee • - 

“The A. I. C. C. calls upon the Winking Committee to frame a Constitution 
for India in consultation with the elected members of the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures and other leader- of political parties, and place the 
same before a special meeting of the A. I. C. C. with a view to iis adoption 
by the Congress at its next session." 

0. Pandit Jawnlmrlal Nehru’s note on the Congress of Oppressed Nations 
held at Brussels was next taken up and the following draft ievolution for the 
A. I. C. 0. adopted : — 

“The All India Congress Committee record* the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nchiu, representative of the Congress at the International Congress against 
Oppression and for National Independence held at Brussels in February last, 
and expresses its high appreciation of his services at the Congress. 

This Committee appreciates the efforts that are being made by the League against 
Imperialism and for National Independence founded by the said Congress to 
secure the independence ot all suppressed nations in the world and resolves to 
recommend to the Congress to give support to the League as an associate 
organisation. 

Under the rules of the League, an associate organisation is an organisation 
which docs not agree wholly with the programme and activities of the League.) 
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10. Tim Committee discussed the Chinese nil nation and resolved as follows :— 

“The All India Congress Committee assures the C hinese people of -its fullest 

sympathy in their strupgle for fierdom, condemns the Clovernnunt of India 
in despatching Indian troops to China and demands their immediate withdrawal.” 

11. At this stage the <ommittec considered the it solution on the Nagpur 
Satvagraba, notice of whi« h had been given by Mr. J*. Knja V: n. r Il e decision of 
the Comm it lev wa-* that the resolution be not siippoitcd in the A. 1. C. C 1 . 

12. The question of Labour organisation was dbeussed at length by the 
Committee whmh eventu.ilK adopted the following diaft mol lit ion to be placed l (foie 
the A. I. C. C. 

“The All India Congress Committee calls ui>on the Working Committee to 
organic imal and urban labour in the provinces, to appoint oiganiscrs for the 
purjKise and Irame general m'iilation> in this heludf. 

Li. The Conpicss disputes in Penpal weie then taken up. Tabu Thiieidm 
Prasad informed ih<* committee that clients wue hemp made to airhe at an undei- 
staneling belwien the mal psitus m Hengal ard tl at tbiiewuc hopes ol an mutable 
settlement. Tin* meeting; then adjoiuru'd. 


Thr Con h>t hr nnt (/>,>'/// f.l -S’ n'dorl, on fl>r niotntw/ o/ Ihc 17llt Mot/ liC7. 

11. The first (|U(*stion discussed v,:i- unity It tween the diffiient nailics m the 
Conpns<. Mess is. Kelkar and .hnakar, Dr. Moemjo and Messis. Kliopatkar ami 
flokhale* attended at the speeial imitation of the l’Kiidcnt ai.d pai ticipate el m the 
(h.'ctis^ion on the subject. 

In the enurse (*1 dmeiifsinn, IVTr. Prakasam’s iesolu|ie>n. notice of wlinh 1 ; <1 
been sent to tl.e A. I.C.C., was consideieel and the Committee dicided ne<t to 
sii])port it in ea.se it was held to he m e.ielei. ^imihnly, it was derided that 11 *• 
resolutions sent m b\ Me*ris. haml.an nili, 1’iatap Chandra (lula Ln\,M.K. 
Aehaijn mel A nnaj in mall b(* not tii]]oit(d in ease they weie held to le m eue'iei. 

lb. 1 lie re solutions p^sed at the Kuala rioMiieial Confe ienee ft*iward( d 1 } 
the Kerala I’.C.C. weie monied. 

10. The le s-olutior.s re< oinnu i.de*d by the Mahaia-htia 1\CC. jaitn ularh thee 
lelating to unit} in the Congnss were* eonsidcitd. Aftei some discussion the epusUen 
was adjourned lor luithei (onsidcialion. 

17. At this stage llahu Kajendra 1'iasad handed in an a] plication signed by 
membeTs of the A. 1 (’. C 1 . fre»m Lenpal lrpicmituig both the* contending jailns, 
requesting that the Penpal disputes he lehtml for imal decision to Missis. N. (' 
ChundeT, M. L. A., Amaicndianath Chose, M. L. C, and Akiam Klian. On this 
application the Weaking Con mittee ] asset! the followuig eliaft resolution to he plated 
before the A.i. C.C: 

“The All India (onpress Committee ltsohes tliat the Benpal Conaiess disputes 
be roteipel for final deeisien to tlu* following: aihitialois suppesteel in the letter 
dated 1 Till May 11L7 adeliessed b> (1) Mi. Luishottam I toy, (2) Mr. b'unrli 
Cbmeler Las, "(.‘5) Mr. Kajkumar Chnkia\aity, (4) Mr. liirsantakumar Mamm- 
dar, (b) h’}ta. Jlemi lova Ma/umdar (0) Mi* Ohnasueldin Ahmed, (7) Mi' T. 
C. Oe swanu and (K) Mr. Lralan Ohandia (Julia Hoy, 

Arbitrators Mr. N. C. Chundra, M.L.A., Mr. Amarendranatli (Jhosh, M. L. C* 
and Mi. Akinin Khan”. The Committee then adjourned. 

IS. When the A. I. C. (\ ic.se for refreshments at -3-TO. p. m. e»n tl.e 17th, an 
cmerpent mar-ling of the mem.Uis ol the Wen king Committee then ] resent was laid 
at the (’onpress House and ti e following draft usoluticn ws.s adopted for 1 rung 
moved as an official resolution before the A. I. C. C 

“The All India Conpicss Committee appreciates the j re posal of the Hindustani 
fcfava Dal to send an Ambulance Coijs to China and appeals 1o the country to 
give its iroial and mataial tupporl to this humanitarian work—to tend the woon- 
anel tlie fr?ick. 

“The A. I. C. C. calls upon the All India I’oaid of the said Dal to take all 
necesbary steps in cornicetion with the elesj aeh of the proposed Ambulance Ceijs”. 
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The Cornmilrr mrl again w llir Taj-Mclml llofrl aI 2—HO P.V. on the 
Mm/ UVi7. 

in. Tho appp1ie.ilion of Pandit Kaiitanam. President of the Punjab P. (*. (’. for 
a grant. of Us. 11,000 m:*.s consid“ied and U was resolved that Us. 1,5(1) bo advanced to 
the Punjab P. C. C. Ihrough its Psesid'iit, Pandit Kantanani, as a loan oil condition 
that, tin* amount In* return'll by February next. 

20. Palm Kijendia Prasad’s application asking fora grant of Us. HO0 to enable 

him to meet certain outstanding demands in connection with thr* last year k frennal 
election expenses m IVdiar uas placed bet ore the Committee : the Committee resolved 
that tIn' Secretary b* au|bori*w*d to pay the amount, funds permitting, out of the 
balance of tin* Central Publicity Funds . 

21. The draft mlc- forwarded by Tdahatrna (laudbi regarding tlie habitual wear 

of IChaddar were plac*! before the Committee and it Mas resolved that the issue of ins¬ 
truction on tins matter bo postponed till alt 'r the Piesident s consultation Milh 
Mahatmm.. , . 

2 A Tin* All India Conors. CoipiiiiM-vV resolution on the Nagpur Satyagraha was 
next taken up ,\nd lie' billowing l "-ohpion Mas adopted : - 

“P solved, in purai me * of the A.f.C.C.’s r» solution on the Nagpur Kity agiaha, 
that SC. VMIabhlih.ii Patel be < 1<']>iit<«1 to study the situation and submit a leport in 
a toi i night's time. 

25. Ibsenssioii on the om'-Onn of unity or co-operation between the parties in 
tlie ( 'ongre^s m.is r» ■Mined. I>r. Mo'ui)'* s|k.*<*j:i 1 lx invited to he present. din* follow¬ 
ing fmmula was murdered as a foimula of eo-opeition, not of unitx IxtMeen parties 
to the extent eo-operat on wis j.os^ bl» consistently Mith tie* Cauliati lesolution t 

“While adheimg to the punriph* of non teeepfanee of ministries by Con arcs** man 
the Wo i king (Vmimittc'* recominemN that tie* Congress ]>artv in the Council shim Id 
eo ope:ate to goe pr.ietw.il < flirt to elali**es (e), (d), (e) and (t) of involution \ oi 
the (lauhati Com.'i*'*ss m Piounead l>e Matures where mimstiies Lave been or 
an* 1 1 k**ly to be foimed bv Uc*.|.oiim\ 1 st m Independent Congre^simn. 

Tin* Committee considered the matt *i fully and unanimously airived a* the formula 
contained in tlie following mstiucPons Fsiuxl to the Congnss ];’ty in tin* seu^al 

I/“jidatuies. 

“The Workm x: ('oimmttce hereby in^ruejs the Congress paity^ in the se\er.d 
Piouncul I/'go bit ure^ that t!*(*i duty under < I** use (a) of Ke-olution V <f tin* (»au- 
Ii.iti Congtr***. is f.i puMiP t 1m* iiumliomn^ oj dyarchy* as such uheieuT ibh* and 
does not impose on then the duty to defeat a ministry if the result of H'h aetion 
is. in the judgment of the puty, likely to ^lengthen the bureaucracy or ..nv anlt- 
nitional parly and is farther ol opuiion that it c desirable for the Congress p\ ? 5'i m 
the seveial legi^bitm's to co-op*rate with other paitws for the purpose of catty ii g 
out the policy and piogiimme laid down m clauses (e), (dh (e) and (f) of the said 
resolution. 

21 Til** (jticslion of the Cmigre-s paitx's conduet in the Madras Ta*gislati\e Council 
Mas then coiisidend as I\li. Sam Vankataehalam Chetty. t'*o leed'T, had asked for 
instructions, lie and Mr. Snty amurli, dcpiPv leadci of the paity, Mere present, during 
the discussion on this irn.thT. ‘ After hearing them, the, Committee adopted the folloM- 
mg resolution : 

“Having heaid all that has been said pro and contra the conduct of tho Con¬ 
gress Party in the Madias Council, the Working Commute* is convinced that the 
party has done nothing lmonM^lent <*it!u*r Mith the ultimate object ot the (Ymgross, 
the attnmiiK'iit of Suaiaf. or Mithlhe spirit and letter of tl.e Cauhati rcsolnt’on as m 
its judgment tlit're Mas no piobnbility of m reeking dyarchy in that pi oxime at that 
time, but that on tin* other hand done all that lay m its power to prevent the stren- 
thening of the bureaucracy Iv means of an alliance of ihe bureauciaey Mith a party 
M’ho.w» avowed pobey is to piomote communabsm and to repress nationalism for the 
purpose of securing cilice at the hands of and as a favour from, tHe* bureaucracy. In 
so tar as it has sucmdid m doing this, the Madras Council Party deserves the thanks 
of the Congress ami the country. Put the Working Committee Mould at the same 
time make it ]xrfi***tly (bar that in no case shall the party in Ihc Council rcsoit to 
such co-operation nil'll the Mmisteis as is not peimissible under clauses (<•)— (f) st the 
Cauhati resolution and shall always Mtik ior a faunirnhlc opportunity of destroying 
dyarchy. 
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The picturesque panda! specially constructed for the purpose on the ground 
of the*'ongross House at Pombay wasfullx packed with delegates and visitors when the 
A.I.C.C, opt ned its session on the loth May at 1 r.M. with IVIr. Hrinivasa Iyengar in the 
chair. Owing to want of space the huge ciowds that were waiting outside could 
not gain admission. Long bolore the coinniittce me!, members in groups were seen 
informally disclosing the Hindu-Moslem questions with great interest. Those present, 
included,* Mr. Simnasn Iyengar, Pandit Modlal Nehru, Mrs. Naidu, Messrs. M. K. 
Jaynkar. N.C. Kelkar, A Hangaswami Iyengar. Mahomed Ah, Shmikat Ah, Zahur 
Ahmed, ])r. Moonji, I). V. Gokhnlc, T. Praha^nni, K. Santanam, Itajcudra Prasad, 
Mathura Prasad, T. C. (Joswanu, George Joseph, Pot ban Joseph, GaurMumkar 
Misru and S. \. Haji, Sir Punuhotamdas Thakurdas Messis Sheo Prasad Gupta, 
M. JC. Aeharva, Seth Omindas Jammidas ]hvarkadas and P. O. Jlorniman, who, 
clad in Khaddar dliotic and a slurt, icceivcd an ovation as lie entered the pandal. 
Proceedings opened with a ehoins ot ‘ Vande Mata^'am” sung by two Maharashtra 
giiK Mr. Siiima^a Iyengar then delivciod Ins inanguial address lining strips on 
the need for unity in the Congress rank 4 ' and urging the acceptance ol the Jinnnh 
eonferenee proposals. 

In Ins preliminary addict Mr. Tyengai said: The meeting had no more 
important subject to ‘deal with than the question of 1 Imdu-Mushni unity and after 
a ears of tumble and s<nfe lie thought it was possible to see a ray of light. For 
the first time aftci many years leading Mussalmans had shown a leal desire to lay 
ihe foundation ol national * life on solid lines. He had come to the conclusion that 
pioposals now famous in the JIFtou ot India as the Delhi pioposals rcpu'Mht- 
ed the earnest and anxious desire of the Mussulman fnends to eo-opeiatc with (lie 
Hindus. Whatevei theoretical objections then 1 might be the pioposals offcicd a 
basis for what might be regatded as a safe rompiomFc for (he present and as lead¬ 
ing ultimately to peifect nationalism. 

Discussing \aiious clauses in the pioposaK Mi. Ipngar said veiv little objec¬ 
tion had been raised to the imputation basis. Xobody could senoush object to the 

Xoiih West Frontier I‘u.\inc(s having the same lefoims as other parts ol the countrj. 

Jyfda La j pat Kai's objection in iclnnn s in tliese provinces on the ground of tJit; 

existence m them of tbc Jiigha ‘•iMon could not be regarded as \cry serious to us. 

He could not understand how the Jirgha svstem could he bcttcicd ami how under 
the reforms it could he any worse. As for the separation of Sind, the Congiess 
could not object to it as it had gi\cn its support to the constitution of the piovinees 
i'll a linguistic basis and when Musnlman liiends agnv to the separation on its own 
merits Hindus could not have any objection to it. 1 do not think by being in the 
pimince of Pom bay Hindus get more protection now nor is theie amtiling to show 
tliat (hero will he less protection if ll is separated. Wh< n joint electorate is introduced 
with a \iew to the dc\eIopment of nationalism i< will be begging the question to 
think of communal interests. We must demand the fonnation^of linguistic provinces 
in India in accordance with our Congiess scheme. At any rate Congressmen can 
have no objection whatever to it. Wo should agree to a formula of religious freedom 
as a fundamental law of the constitution and also to the convention that no inter- 
communal matter shall be taken or discussed if it is objected to by thrce-foui ths of 
mcmhcis belonging to any ])artieular eominunitv in the legislative ("mined in which 
tlie question is raised. 

I think communal unity will ho more easily established if political unity in the 
Congress is also brought about. T would suggest that the A. J. C. C. should convoke 
an Assembly composed of itself as well rs the elected members of the Central and 
Provincial legislatures for the purpose of settling a constitution for India and for 
the purpose of devising sanctions binding on elected members of the legislntuie in 
ease that constitution is not agreed to by the Government. The Committee should 
take definite stops for the organisation of rural and urban areas and starting of mass 
movement in districts and provinces. 

With reference to the grievances on which there is the most feeling difference 
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among the. Congressmen culminating in the running of rival organisations il is required 
that the Working Committee* should bo specifically invested with powers to declare 
which are real Congress organisations and which are not and to create special emer¬ 
gent organisations where there is negligence, default or rebellion.” 

Resolutions 

1. GANDHI n'ri HK \LTIT. 

The President then put from the chair a motion wishing spe<*dy recovery to 
Mr. Gandhi to enable him to continue his woik for India and flic world. The motion 
was unanimously carried. 

2. HINDU MUSLIM UNITY. 

Mr. A. Rangaswmni Iyengar, Gemual Secretary, tlien read a report of the 
Working Committc* on JIindu-Muslim unit\. The report retened to the Gauhati 
resolution on the subject and the President's activities in carrying consultations and 
discussions with Hindu and Muslim leaders and bodies. It also referred in detail 1o 
the activities in Delhi both by the Hindu and Minimi members of the Central Legis¬ 
lature prior to and after the Jmii.ih Conterenee piopo.-aL on tin* (jiiestion of a joint 
elcetoiate. After reiterating the Working Committee's resolution on the (jiustion in 
the middle of March when a Sub-Committ v was upjininlcd to go into the question 

the report went on to say that since then flu* Committee had the benefit of the 

opinions of various bodies and men including the informal conferences that had been 
meeting in Bombay since Thursday. 

txu working Committll'k RKsor utiow 

Aft(*r considering all the materials plated befoic them by all bodies including 

the Hindu Mahasabha, the Working Committee lesohcd to recommend to the A. I. ('. C. 

tin* iollouing: 

1. That m any future scheme of constitution, f.u* ns representation in the 
various legislature^ is concerned, jouit electorates in all pr< vinecs and in the Cent ml 
legislature be e instituted. 

2. That with a vie,\ to gi\e full as-uranees to the two great communities that 
their legitimate interests will be safeguarded in the legislatures for the present and if 
domed, such repiescntation of communities should be sum ted by risen at ion of seats 
in joint electorates on the basis of imputation m emy j>ro\im*c and in the Central 
Legislatuie, piouded that iceijiroeal concessions in fa\our of minorities, including 
Sikhs in the Punjab nun he made In mutual agreeim*iit so as to givt* them repre¬ 
sentation in e.\u*ss of the proportion of the number of seats to winch thej would he 
entithnl on the population basis in auv provinc'* or j>io\lines and the proportions m> 
agreed upon for the provinces shall lie maintained in the representation of the two 
communities in the Central legislature from tlie pioMi.ees. 

!>. (a) The nioposal made by tlie Muslim leaders that reforms should he intro¬ 
duced in X. W. F. Province and British Balm Install on the same footing as in other 
provinces is in the opinion ol the Committee a fair and ic:e unable one. 

(h) Tlie proposal that Sind sh< uld D* sepaiuted fiom the Bombay 1’n-ideney 
and constituted into a separate province is one winch lias aluady been adopted in 
the constitution of the Congress on the principle ot redistribution of provinces on a 
linguistic basis and the Committee is of opinion tliat the proposal may he given 
effect to. 

4. That in tlie future constitution Illicity of conscience shall he guaranteed and 
no legislature, centtul or pro\ineial, shall have the power to make any laws interfering 
with liberty of conscience. Liberty of conscience means liberty of belief and woiship, 
freedom to carry on religious education and piopaganda with due regard to the 
feelings of others and without interfering with similar rights ot otheis. 

5. No bill, resolution, motion or amendment regaldmg inter-communal matters 
shall be moved, discussed or passed in any legislature, central or pioviueial, if a three- 
fourths majority of the members ot cither community affected thereby in that legis¬ 
lature is opposed to the introduction, discussion or passing of such bill, resolution 
motion or amendment. Inter-communal mutters mean matters agreed ujion as such 
by a joint standing committee of both communities, of Hindus and Moslem mcmbeis 
of the legislatures concerned, and appointed at the commencement of every session 
of the legislature.” 

On behalf of the Working Committee Pandit Motilal NEHRU who received an 
ovation moved the following resolution: “The A.I.C.U. appiovcs and adopts tlie report 
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of the Working Committee on the lliudu-Muslim question and the recommenda¬ 
tions contained therein mid calls on the Congress organisations to take the 
necessary steps to have the said recommendations earned out”. 

hi moving the resolution Pundit Moldal Nehru said that any arrangement of this 
character must be based on the principle of gi\e and take as every compromise 
must represent the agreed wish of the partly to the compromise. You cannot 
expect it to conform entirely to individual view’s of bodies or parlies concerned, 
lie agreed it was not the ideal arrangement. bo! having regard to all circumstances 
nothing better could be devised which could lemove the present unfortunate communal 
tension. Whatever the intentions of tin* trainers of tin* Delhi proposals were they 
were to take it as the report of the Working Committee which had considered it 
in every aspect, lie denied it was the intention of the Muslim triends that a price 
should" lv» paid by Hindus for securing Muslim assent to joint electorates. The 
\V 01 king Committee had consulted each pint ot the ptopo.nl as an iudep *n<I mt 
one and it one part was not acceptable to the members llux should express their 
disapproval of that par! alone. Time was only one point on winch there was very 
slicing feebng on both sides and that was the vniratmii of Nnd. The feelings wrie 
I need on a consideration of the administrative and t.minc i .1 difficulties oi the 
question. Looking hack to the pievioiis histcuv ot the qmstion it laid ne\ci been 
staled tlut the separation of Sind would in an t \ w iv afhet the Hindus adversely. 

On the other hand distinguished leadeis of Smd had m t Ik* pasj ex pie se*d theii 
disapproval ot Sind be ng tiel to the chariot vJi ***1 ot I»*»mb:iy. The question had 
been asked : It the sejaualioii ot Smd should he aeiud to Itceiw t}•<* Congo^ lad 
given its approval to the constitution ot piovinci-. on a hngui*«t , e basis, wliy not 
extend the proposal to oilier pioMiiees also/ 11 aiiMwr that they wne not 
considering the general con-Ututron ot India Im 1 onlv tliP part ot the constitution 
which affected the question ot llindu-mushm Tory and tlnitoie they nevd not no 
into the lirger question at tins stage. As loi the tin.me. I commitments of Donibay 
in Sind m such projects as the Sukkm Manage, it w *.s oulv .i mattei of book cnliv 
and the Congress was not e nice! lied now with it. It via-the cone *iu of the (iovmmnnt 
and the Congress need not allow the considered opinion ot the memlxMs to be 
all. eteil by these con.-ad* “rations. 

Dibit llnjeiidia Prasad founally seconded th* resolution. 

Andhia Oppontinn 

Mr. VI SWANATI IAN mo ved an •miendm into Pundit Mol dal's nnlion merely 
appreciating Hie spirit of the Delhi pioposah. made b\ the Mudme and n iterating 
the Congress Committee's faith m the principle of jnutr hcloiutc and in t!:e prim ip!e 
oi the distnhulion of provinces on a linguistic b.ism end pio\ all i<* f »j >lu* inclusion 
ot these principles m any liPur.* s.-lieme ot Swaraj tor Indci. Mr. Yhswan.itlimi 
inevrid that the oligmal lesolution implied the aceeptauee ot the Royal Commi non 
and committed the Coiigiess to the accept ita e oi a policy c.f tailing part in tin* 
future elections abo. So fai as the introdiic-tion ot nfonns in N. W. F. and 
P»alueliis< ui was eoneeined he ,v kfd : ucic they asking lor the s une ixtoim. they 
wire lighting again t to-day ? 


Anoth *r Amendm nit. 

Mr. XIMDA'xAP was assail** ! on all si let when he* rose to saiov * the s vond amend¬ 
ment on the ground that he was not wearing khaddar as p(*r Cauliati resolniion. 
Mi. Vimbakar assenting that hi* was, tie* President pc minted him amidst laughter 
to coidinue. The spoiker said that it was no 4 fair to ronu* to any understanding and 
settl(*ment when Lain Laj|>at Pai ami ihindit Malaviva, Hie leaden* or the* Hindu 
Sabha, were not^ there. They had also to bear in mind that neither the Muslim 
League nor tin* Khilaiat Committee, the two responshle Ixid'cs of Moslem opinion 
would giVe any lead on the matter. 

Dr. ANSA ill who was well received explained why the Pa.idil’s motion ought 
to be aceepled. To the argument that the Delhi proposals did not emanate from a 
responsrb'e Moslem body, Dr. An sari said that the Mudun League at Delhi and the 
Jvhiiafat Conference at Lucknow had apjiointd eonimitt(*<*s to confer with the lenders 
of the sister community and find out ways and means (o put and end to the un¬ 
friendly relations between the two great communities. The Delhi Jimiah Conference 
wa« the result ot those two resolutions and it would be therefore unjust It) dub those 
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resolutions of Delhi us unropr*s,'*ntative or irresponsible. C nituming, 1 he Doctor 
ft'hnitt;* 1 (hut even now th *r * was ; i holy ol Mas, il mans who place! faith in sepi- 
rate representation ami upvi.d s*its ; hut it wn to eml (Ins 1 h it the Jin nail Conf-Tenee 
made th(» pr ),> >s ils which w *re meant to end this ni'*ot ilily. The/ should not forget 
that with very few exvpti >j: s all Muslim leaders of all creeds and sections attended 
the Jimiah C mfeivii'*'*. “['ah.* it. from in*”, continued Dr. AiiMri, “that those of in 
who pressed for this unanim ms deeisi >.i had an uphill fight. Tt is a great, victory 
and you sh mid r*dix* tin* no si Title* is to > threat to 1>i uur about such a eonsutn- 
mition. It is e'juit ihle, honourable and patriotic and I request and appeal to you to 
understand tint the spmt that puv.idol the Jumah Conference was nothin* more 
than one of give and take.” Amid-a cheers Dr. Ansari repeated his appeal for the 
acceptance of the proposals. 


OlllEIl AMENDMENTS 

Mr. S. C. Das then moved an amendment which banned the A. 1. (\ 0. to rc- 
fiain from expressing any opinion on the subject of the iiilrodnetion of Reforms in 
Ikilueliistan mid N. \V. F. as th(» Congress had not cvpusscd any opinion tlieicon. 
The motion was duly seconded. 

Mr. Kajkumar Chakr.ivarthi wantul that tlu iesolntion should lay down some 
definite eonist* in ngnid to the question of music beioie nw«-qu<-> which was at the 
loot oi all tumbles. 

Mi. SimiMis’i I^mgar n^mied tlu* mcn.bcis that the problem was engaging tie* 
ill 1 1 nl ion ol tin* working < ommittei*. One part of the resolution which was rip** 
had lx eii plat ( d lieloic the members fo: iheu ;k*( eplunee, n imeh, the (juesuon ot 
joint clc< torate, but the (pit -turn ot music hetorc mosques was not npt* for discussion. 

Mi. Suti/<nmn/i paw t ntim^i ishc support, to flic molutjon. He was sure it 
rcpiescntt d a distimt ad\an<e on the Lut know pact m at least six difhient dnec- 
tions. 11c espushed tin* ojunion that the joint committee to b<* appointed ae<oiduig 
to the n solution to dt'c.dc wh.it weie comniuiial questions should be appointed not 
sit the 1 eguming ot e\ei> s t -sum, but at the beginning ot every Council, suite in 
tlu* toiimr e.ee membeis v.vmlti not be cntnels lice from a spiut ot livaliy engend¬ 
ered (lining the st'SHion. 

Mi .Jtn/tthn. who enliieb, suppoilcd the icMiliitum ixiepl in two points moved 
an iiiiKMitl iik nt which wanOd to add after the clause advocating reioinis for N. YV. 
F. and Raluehisian a pioviso Looming the irfuimsng ot tlu* pidieiuiy and other 
lliings in tlie piovinees so as to bm.g tlum on a par with olliei piovinces. 
ICxpl lining this amendment, Mr. Ja\nkni said that unless rules and it gulations in 
lcspivt of the judicial*), law oi iMtlenee etc., in these provinces were bionght upto- 
dat(* the reforms would bo diloatul hi then ]iuij.ns*. 

Mr. Mahomed All and Hhv.aib Quereshi suggested that instead of making it a 
proMso Mr. ,Ia\;.har might make it an additional obligation. Mr. Javakur declined 
to do it. 

Continuing. Mr. dayaker said that tlu* obje< t of Ins motion was to compel the 
bureaucracy to \ield iis valued rights. Conrng to the clause favouring the sepaia- 
tion of Sind, Mr. Javakar moved mi ameiidnn'iit in the following words“Sepaia- 
1 um of Sind should lx* eoiisnleied and given cltict to as part of a complete scheme 
whereby tin* entire count rv will be i('distributed on a linguistic basis." 

Mr. Javakar thought that n would be wiong to mate an impression that they 
were saeuficing Sind for the sakt* ot other pio\intis. Just as in the ease oi the 
rendition ot Herat they laiscd a hue and civ against tlu* piopiwal unless the Hi laris 
favoured it, he should snv that unless tsimbse favouml it Sind should not be 
separated but lie was reasonable and knew that tlu re had been a nation-wide 
demand for separation of provinces on a linguistic basis. Therefore he would 
suggest that under tins clause oilier pioMiicts should also be encouraged to attain 
their ideal. The speaker paid a tidmte to Pandit Motilal for tlie t wonderfully 
statesmanlike way in which ho moved the resolution and appealed to him to accept 
his amendment, which really covered the spmt of the resolution. Mr. Jajakar 
repeated what he had already said at Delhi that the Moslem proposals were an 
improvement on the existing * order ot things and also reiterated his appreciation 
of the spirit in which they had been made. 

In opposing Mr. Jay.ikai’s amendment Mr. (iosuiuni declared that Sind had always 
been regarded as a separate entity and there was no evidence that kindest* had any 
bitter feeling against separation. The resolution did not propose any comprehensive 
scheme for the whole of India. It was simply an answer to Muslim proposals. 

3 
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The principle laid down in rhe resolution would form part ot the future const it tt- 
tioa of India. He finally appealed to members to stick to ihe ori^i«,al resolution. 

Mr. Joglekar opposed the resolution on the ground that the reforms winch granted 
fr neliise only to about 2 ]>er cent ol tlu* Indian population were sought to be 
esn ended to other provinces, iTe was entirely against such an extension. 

tMr. Shwvib Qureishi supported tin* resolution. The only point of difference was 
the separation of Hind, which a section regarded es a sacrifice. Kvcn if it was a 
sacrifice, he urged that it was worth making lor the sake of unity and Swaraj. 
Ihe committee then adjourned till next day. 


S EGO XD 1)A Y-KUh. M A Y, 1!)27 

REFEUKVCK TO MR. K. C. ROSE 

The good news of Mr. Subhas Ghandra Hose’s release was referred to by Mr. 
Srinivasa lyenger, President of the Gongiess, in opening Hie proceedings of tlie 
A. 1. C. G. when it reassembled this afternoon. Members revived the news uirh 
cheers. Mr. Iyengar said he thought the lelcasc was uneonditional and lioped that 
Mr. Hose would soon be restored to health and be able to take up Jus former 
activities again. Mr. hengar was sure thif the menib *rs of the A. I. G. G. fully appiv- 
ciated Mr. Hose’s mmy sacrifices and the manly spirit with which he let used to 
accept the conditional oiler of release made by the Government. There uas not 
much to bo said, said Mr. Ijengar, rcgirdiug the action o| the Government m this 
respect which was most tardy and gru lgmg, esp redly as there were other detenus 
still un released. 

He fore resuming discussion on Pandit Motil.il Nehru’s i evolution accepting the 
Muslim offer a mcinbci from Hengal requested the President that the press icportm 
should be warned against misrepoitmg the procaine; v of the Gomnnttcc. Hi* ivlercd 
to an instance in which the Free Press had n potted that there vuie two opposing 
sections among the niembtTS from Haigal and G. 1*. and one of tlnse sections was 
refused admission to the proce* lings. It wa*. an eiitirclv false repoil. Th ■ Pi evident 
appealed to the pressmen to be fair and nnpaitial in their repot K 

SIND MEVrilKIt’s SUPPORT 

Discussion on the resolution before the. house was then resumed. Tic* hist 
speaker on it was a member from Hind, Haji Abdulla llarun Jafl’T. lie supported 
the Pandit’s motion, lie referred at length to Sind’s aMemp's for over t’iiri\ yearn 
to get separated from Bombay and aPo mulled Mr. UaiichandiM Yi'duudas’ activities 
in that behalf. As a handmaid of Bombay Sind bad no advantage. Tim speiker 
also said that he and his friends in Sind had leeontJ) agieed to the institution of 
joint electorates. 

Mr. George Joseph asked the President if there was any truth in the tumour 
that a compromise has been at rived at between Mr. .Tayakar and th • Working 
Committee. The President replied that in the absence oi Mr. Jayaker he could 
not say anything. 

Mr. Deshmukh then moved an amendment that the proposal to separate Smd 
might be given effect, to “consentient on the satisfactory working of the joint, electorate 
system to be introduced m Sind simultaneously with other provinces in accordance 
with the Congress constitution.” 

PANDIT NEHRU ON A COMPROMISE 

Pandit Motilal Nehru alluded to Mr. Joseph’s interpellation and said that the 
Working Committee had consultations with Dr. Moonje and Mr. Kclkur and those 
of Mr. .Tayakar’s party in the absence of Mr. Jayakur. In Mr. Jayakar’s absence he could 
not say anything but he understood that a compromise was acceptable if Mr. 
Jayakar withdrew the amendment. Th<* Pandit was agreeable to amend the Sind 
clause of his resolution so as to admit Andhra also being constituted into a separate 
province and to admit of other provinces following suit. The Pandit, in reply to 
a question, said that it was open to the house to decide the question then anil there, 
irrespective of Government. 

MR. RAM 11AMWITHI*K AMENDMENT 

Mr. B. Sambamurthi then moved another amendment virtually putting off further 
consideration of the question. 
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Mr. Hiunbamurthi’s am on dm wit. oallod upon the A.I.O.C. to jiostpone considcra- 
*tion oi the Muslim proposals .-mre Muslim organisations, which had met. after the 
proposals were published, Jiad not ratified them and the bulk of Hindu opinion 
had not expressed ilseli in favour of them. Meanwhile the Working Committee 
should be authorised to strive to bring about mutual understanding and harmony 
between the two eommumties. Mr. Samlauimithi declared that the proposals seemed 
to him to ha\e been framed witii an eye to the prospect of giving evidence before 
the Kojal Commission. Jf the country made up its mind that they should not go 
before the Royal Comnuwon but should determine the cause of Indian freedom 
themselves they must repudiate tin* proposals. The joint electorates, he was sure, were 
not going to lning about unit} at * all but were a source of danger in the near 
future. Mr. Kunhamuithi asked (lie nuinbei** of the A.l.C.C why they should 
recognise these pioposals at all while Mr. Jinnah and other authois hud not taken 
even tlie eouitesy to infoim them of these pioposals. None of the Muslim bodies 
which had met subsequent to the publication of the proposals had latified them. 
The Bengal Muslim League on the conliar\ repudiated them. 

Maulana Mahomed All. No. Tim Jiengal Muslim JiUigne cannot speak for the 
whole of India. We aie not slaves of Bir Ahdur Rahim. 

Mr. SambamurfJn continuing made a final appeal to adjourn the consideration 
of the pioposals nhogilln r and not accept them m a moment oi weakness. 

Mi. Hanel.amlia m< onded tJie adjournment motion. 

Mr. Ilaiisaivotfiama Ran opposing the amendment appealed to the members to 
thiow it out. The pioposals betoie the Jlouse wtic only a means of bringing about 
eoininun.il mot} but if they thiew out thes«* jnoposals, where was the selume to 
eariy out eisil disobedience while e\en the greatest men in India were not prepared 
to back it ? 

Mr. (lioige Joseph movid and Mr. Gopala Menou seconded that the question 
be put. 

Air. .lamimadi's Ermiza laised the question of non-khadi wearers. Tlic Presi¬ 
dent after aiming himself that all wcie wealing kludi put the motion which 
was earned. 

Pandit Xehiu’s Summing up. 

Pandit Mntilal Nehru on the imitation of the President explained the oosition 
of the Woikme Couiinittie. He was sorry that his opening lemarks jesterday had 
not been lollow*’d, for he cle.uly said that tluy were not enteiing into a pact nor 
accepting a |>:h t but meiily putting hnwaui their own proposals, ft was only a 
coincidence that llie Hellii Muslim piopiwls wire in tlie same nature but he would 
assure them that it was not an nfl'ci and was not taken by lus Committee as one. 
All that the Committee was called upon to do was to carry the Ciauhati mandate. 
The Working Conmultie altir f (“ling eimcnls and underemrents in tlie country hail 
put forward the ]>um nt pioposnL whnli weic similar but by no means identical 
to the one of Mi. Jinuah's <nnfmonce. Continuing, the Pandit referred to Mr. 
Sambamurti s motion and said: “We me eonsideiing the question of Hindu* 
Muslim unity. II there is ;ai> question on whuh we should foiget and discard all 
notions of false dignit} it is this (lfiar, hear). But l can assure you that even I 
who am dtMTibed in> a eeitain set lion of the puss as a proud man (Laughter) and 
who was described by Mi. Samhamuilhi as a dangeious man (Loud laughter) 
would not hesitate to take the ury diint if thereby we can bring forward Hindu- 
Muslim unity.” 

Pandit Mot ilnl Nehru proceeded to elaborate the disadvantages to the country 
resulting from the postponement of the question. He wanted to make it clear that 
it was not in anticipation of the Royal Commission that the Working Committee 
had put forward the proposals befoie them, lie would assure them tn^,t nothing 
was farther from the mind of tlit' Working Committee. His appeal to them was that, 
they must, frame a constitution for themschcs which the Royal Commission may or 
may not accept, no matter whither it came now or later. Bui if in such framing they 
did not seek flu* co-operation and help of ihe Muslim community, who had hitherto 
kept aloof from tlnm, how would that constitution be looked upon by the world in 
general. I at alone tlie Piitish (ioveinment. Without Hindu-Muslim unity, Swaraj 
was unthinkable. 

Concluding, the Pandit said: “We certainly are not going to give evidence before 
tlie Royal Commission or any other commission to prove our capacity for Bwaraj or 
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our Ability for Swaraj or to undergo any kind of school boy’s examination which in 
provided for in the Government of India* Act.” 

After Fnndit Nehru’s explanation Mr. Sambnmnrthi’s adjournment motion was 
put and lost by a larpc majority. 

MU. JA YAK AH’s AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Jnyaknr then movixl the following altered amendment regarding the separation 
of Sind which ho had accepted : “In rtgnrd to the pioposal that Sind should b<‘con¬ 
stitute] into n separate province the CommittH* is of opinion that the time has 
arrived for redistribution of provinces on a linyuistie basis, a principle that has 
already been adopted bv the constitution of the Congress, 

“The Committee is also of opinion tint such a readjustment of provinces he im¬ 
mediately taken in hand and that anv nrovinee which demands such » reconstitution 
on a lieuistle l>asis be deal* with a<* e 1 led*' • 

“The CommiMee is fmthei ef npudon 1h.it a Ik idnp’iu: nay be made by constituting 
Andhra and Sind and Kaiiidik in*o M'parate jeuMnrs” 

The followin' 1 : is the b’\t of the eimwbmnt rcM'diue r* forms to N. W. F. ITo- 
vinees and Baluchistan •— 

“That the proposal imuD bv Muslim Ladeis that informs should he introduced 
into N. W. F, Brov.necs and 1 *riti*~H BehiehisOm r>»i the same fooling ns in other 
provinces is in the opinion ot the Commit bv a fail and icasonablc one and should 
be given effect to, care hemp taken that simull "lHinlv v.>*h ot!r*r inenMUcs of 
administrative reforms an adequate s;,stem of judicial admim^tiutmn shall b( i 
introduced in the said pro\inees'’ 

Mi. Javikur said his onlv point regarding tli<* sopaiaJnni of Sind was that the 
jirovinee should not fee) that it bad been sing! si out for sp rial tieat incut. 

Mr. Jnjakar’s nmewlnv'iff was ineoipmnbd m the u solution. 

Other \iuemlmoiit i . 

The remaining amendments before the House wire one by one at tlm persu-MMi 
of the President withdrawn. 

Mr. Gaurishanhar Misrn then moved an amendment find the ptmnplcof icpie- 
pentation on population basis should In' adbcied to all along the line, lb' decl.oed 
that the clause in the proposals regaiding this question was somewhat self-eon!i.idic- 
tory. The amendment was opnosed by Pandit Nehru and was In t l>\ a huge 
rnaioritv. 

Dr. Moonje. clearing his position as the Mahisabhu Purulent. expressed Ins 
agreement with the amended terms of the n solution and awirrd tint the* Hindu 
Mahasabha dealt with the question m a national and not a (ommnnal spmf. 
Continuing, he said neither Muslims nor Hindus would ask for each nlhci's 
protection : for each community was sth.ng by itself although lie w.i- nw.uc bis 
community w’AR dubbed as meek. He suppmted the whole resolution subject to the 
reservation on the question of the N. W. F. lefnmiR. 

Mr. V C. Ivlkar, speaking in support of the motion, repeated Mr Jayakar's 
statement that although a member of the Hindu Mahasabha he was capable of 
looking at the communal question from the national]*! point of view' and had always 
done so and would continue to do so He would howewr. say that 
it was not fair for Muslims to ask for the reservation of seats and an excessive 
representation at the same time, lie pave v.hole-heart(d support to (lie separation 
of Sind. 

Mr. Pnttabi Sitnremnvya. spieling in support of tho resolution, expressixl 
hiR firm conviction that the time-spiiit that was abroad vas ic^ponsible for 
the understanding between the two ermmumties wlmli the rejoin tarn In fore the 
House represented. He denied that it was actuate<1 hy any < onsidcre.lion of the 
impending Statutory Commission any more than the WG* jmet’ was t-o actuated. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali was the next speak*r. He described the spirit, in 
which the proposals were conc«*i\cfl at the Western Hotel. Delhi when' a most, 
heterogeneous gathering of Muslim leaders were present and till the last moment 
no a proem on t was in sipht. At last they all rose to oiler their evening 
prayers and offer their supplication to Grd that the right spirit should prt\ail 
and a way out. should be found out. of the terrible communal situation and, as 
if God had listened to their prayers, at (he suggestion of t In* I Ypitv-President of 
ihc Assembly a way was char in the shape of joint electorate ai d an agreement, 
was reached. He believed that, the younger generation whch was rejiresented at the 
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mooting of tho Working Committ'™ yo^crdiY hv hi*? own find his brothers 
Fgrandsoin would look back their achicvem'Mit with pride. Conceding, h(» congratu- 
I ib*d th'i President, forth* oarii'Mtness with which he pursued tin* task and 
brought about unity between the Brahmins and non-Brahmins in Madras. 

RKHOMTPIOY ('\rillIUn T'YANIMOUSLY 

After Montana Dawood had also spoken fully fin support of it the involution was 
put awl carrict! unanimously. 

Mrs. Nnidu tlien rose to contra till ate the TTouse on the spirit >\ ith which it had 
approached the* question and solved it. After the strife and victory came the woman s 
pari, which was to beautify and give “nshirwad" to the victor. She nude a Stirling 
reference to the basic unity of the Hindu and Muslim cultui‘*s. Sin* would not, 
enter into the merits of the terms. They were of no account before th<* spirit they 
e\prcs-5(*d. By accepting tin* proposals put forward 1>\ Mr. Jmnah whom Mr. 
(Jokhale had deseribetl as the best ambassador of the Hindii-Muslim unity, the 
(kmgreessmen had provcsl themselves true to he the natural spokesmen of India 
and on behalf of the united nation she extended her appreeiat’on and ur.ititude 
to th(*m. 

Mr. Srinivasa Tyentr.ir before adjourning the house for the day congratulated 
the members on their aehievem *ul. Monlana Shankat \h also spoke exprc-sinn- his 
appreciation of the spirit displayed h\ all sections. The meeting then adjourned. 

Till HD D t r-ITth. MA >; 1U2T 

.'1. a ooxstjitpov nut injmy 

Attendnnee was thinner than on tie* previous d.ivs when the All-India fjrniov^s 
<Vunmit 1 «*<* rea^embled at halt pas! tv<* this aftcnioon Pandit Mo!dal \EllBIi 
mo\e<l : “ r rhe \.TC.(\ calls upon the* Voiknui Committee to frame a constitution 
for India in consultation with the cl *cted membns of the Ccntul .mil Piosincml 
legislatures, and leaders of political parties and place the same before a special 
meeting of the A.with a mi w to it- adoption by tlm Congress at its next 
session.’’ Pandit Motilal said that the previous day the House having sanctioned 
a \er\ small part of the constitution for India thc\ had now to make it po-Mblr 
for limdus and Mussalmaiis to come P-gdlur and consider other lucosin parts of 
the const itut ion. The omsoii wh\ sanction to consult other pal ties was mpund 
was that the constitution a^ finally einaiiatimr should go foith to the world as one 
framed by the Indian nation. t 

Mr. Pattahi Sifaramayxa wanted to know the inijilications of th< motion which 
had been sprung: upon tfiun and demanded to know what happened behind tin* 
s< cues. 

The Pandit replied that then* was not any secret behind it for they had not e\en 
turn' to discuss it for mote than a few minutes. 

On Mr. Hamid Khan's suggestion the woid “ooiMitution ’ was amended into 
“Swaraj constitution." 

Replying: to Dr. Moonje* and otheis Pandit Motilal Xf hm said that the \\ orbing 
Committee had not considered Ails. Bcsant s (kirnmonwealth of India Bill. ^ 

All*. I’othan Joseph mo\eel that, instead of the words “flame Sv.ara] eonstitution, 
the words “lay down gcncial pimciples" he suhsiitut(*d. 

Air. Samhninurli’s amendment laxing down that the Woiking Committee should 
draft a Declaration of Independence and formulate direct action for being; placed 
before the A. 1. 0. C. and the* Congress was ruled out of order b\ ihe Pi^ident 
on the ground that it not only negatixed the motion befoie the House hut also 
went beyond the (lauhali mandale*. • 

Mr. VisMinatham moved for a provision that such a constitution should leserve 
to India itse*lf the ultimate voice in judging the method and the manner of advance 
and progress. 

Mr. Kausalji's amendment to include a Declaration of Rights in the projK>scd 
eonstitution was accepted by the mover. 

A Bombay niemher raised the jurisdiction of the A I. (\ 0. to go into the matter. 
r rhe President disallowed tin* objection after which Air. Samhaniurti vehemently 
opposi*d the motion. He said that the time was noi for drafting a constitution 
which would not be worth even the ink and paper on which it would be written. 
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He aLo feared that it was a move to force down their throats the Commonwealth 
Bill Inc*li had been rejected by the House on a previous occasion. 

Mr. Joseph supporting the original motion and opposing the amendment of his 
brother said tiut something in the nature ot scientific thinking was required 
and it would be a fault to merely lay down general principles, Mr. Joseph was 
surprised that Mr. Sirnbamurii ot all people who believed in direct action denied 
Ins couituymen the right of framing their own constitution and seeking the sanction 
ot the nation by the Working Committee. 

Messrs. Nimhk.ir and Jayakar opposed as also Messrs. Mazumdar and Guple. 

Mr. O. Kandaswami Clictli gave his full support and said that the motion 
was neee^ar\ to inspire confidence us a logical coiollary to yesterday’s achievements 

l'audit Nehru, replying, emphasised the need tor framing a national constitution. 

AH the amemlniciits except Mr. Kausalji’s having been thrown out, the Tandit’s 
motion was earned by an overwhelming majoiity. 

4. support roll tiu: league against imperialism 

The Committee then adopted a resolution which whs put Iroin theehur recording 
the report ot Tandit Jawalurlal Nehru, a representative of the Congress at tli*‘ 

Inlernation il Congress again'. 1 impeu ilism and colonial oppression and lor niUonal 
independence, held at Bni-HeN in February last, and expressing it*, high appieeialion 
ot Ins S’*rvn*e^. 'The resolution also uvorded the aj>]>nation of the dibits being 
mile by the L’lgue against imperialism and for nation d indep ‘iidci-c ioimd I bv 
tii' International Congress to seem.' the mdep'Midcmv ot suppressed naMon- and 
recommend to the Congiess to give suppoit to the League as an a-minutc 01 - 
garnsation. 

5. OR It N IS ATIO N OF LA BO UR. 

Mr. Vallabhai Patel moved: “The A. f. C. C. calls upon the Working Com* 
miltv to organise r>it.«I and urban lih.mr m the provinces and to appoint oigam-eis 
ioi the purpose and to frame regulations in that behalf.” 

A Hominy member a died that the resolution he so amended that the wotk ol 
labour oig.misations should lr cirriel on in the country in c msultalion wi<li ilicTiadc 
Union Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa hengu* a^urod the members <m behaH o* the mover that wlure- 
over branches of the Trade Union Congiess cvi-ted their help would b* taken 
but, it would not make for efficient working if the V !. C. C. should in Us efforts 
be bound down to such consultations, especially when there were in my parts in rural 
areas where the Trade Union Congie-^ had no representative or branch. 

The amendment was detoated and the original resolution w.e> earned by a laige 
majority. 

H. INDIAN TROOPS TO CHINA. 

Mr. A. IvangaMvarm Iyengar moved a resolution condemning the Government ot 
Tndia’n acli.m m despatching Indian troops to China and dern Hiding their withdrawal. 
The motion was agreed to. 

7. AMBULANCE CROPS TO CHINA. 

Dr. Aiisth moved: “The A. I. C. C. appreciates the proposal of the Hindustani 
Sevadal to send an ambulance corps to China and appeals to the country to gui¬ 
lts moral and nvileiial suppoil to this humanitarian work to tend the wminded and 
the sick and the A. 1. C. (’. calls upon the All-India Board of llindusthani Fcvadal 
to start all puictical work in connection with the despatch of the j>roposcd ambulance 
corps.” 

The mover said that, the wounded in China were in no way to be considered 
ddieient from those m other parls of the world and the eoips purposed to do such 
work among the Chinese wounded men as was recognised by the International Red 
Cross Society. They should not in any way be ol stiuitcd by the Government who 
ought to place every available facility at tlieir disposal. The motion was carried. 

B. SHOOTING IN MADRAS. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Iiarisarvothama Rao a resolution was passed calling 
upon the Madias Government to take action regarding the shooting on the oil sinkers 
in Madias, with Mr. V. A. Desai’s nder that k ‘thc A. I. C. O. further calls upon 
the members of the Madras Legislative Council to offer civil disobedience.” 
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A good deal of laughter was caused by Mr. Kelkor and his party voting for tic* 
rider, Mr. Kelkar remarking to Mr. liangaHuami Iyengar’s query “What does it 
matter to me?” 

Further amusement was created hy Mr. Hatyamurthi hit# r in the day calling 
attention to the news of the end of the 15. O. C. strike m Madras. 

The President remarked amidst laughter that in that case the rider became in¬ 
operative. Lie added the rider was passed in ignorance of the fact and called upon 
the Secretary to make a note of it. 

9. THE ENOUSlt TRADE UNION RILL. 

Mr. Joglcker's motion condemning the Trade t T nion Bill in England evoked 
opposition on tlio ground of tin* expediency and the jurisdiction of tin* Congress to 
interfere m the internal affairs of another countly. 

After a long discussion the President rilled the motion in order on Mr. Pothnn 
Joseph’s pointing out that labour legislation in India would run on the lines of 
Butish legislation. 

ritimatelv, howe\cr, Maulana Mahomed Ali’s compromise amendment which was 
accepted hy the mover was earned unanimously : This resolution reads : -The A. I. 
C. C. edicts its hcaity sympathy to the Butisli w inkers in tln‘ir sliu;*< le egaimt the 
imperial!-he Co\ci iimcnl which is forcing through Pailiannul the hade Disputes 
and Trade l moil Bill which is an open attack on the Bnhdi woikcjs and is pmt 
ol the policy of aggression and repression directed ag.iinM all move incuts and actions 
ot the people opposed to British impeiiahstic and cipit dMe* greed. Tins meeting 
pai tic iil;iily piotcsts against the attempt to depine the wDiking elates oi the iiehl 
to deelate a general slnke”. The liavting then adjourned. 


FOURTH DAY-1 St h. MAY, IU2 7 

b). I LI -TltlC VTMFN l OF KAKoJU 1‘IttsONERS. 

'Hie All-India Congress (’ommitlcc met at S- io m the morning when Swann 
Kmmiianand ii'onil londemning (hncinment for the ill-treatmuit ol Kukun pi toners 
and demanding 1 hi' same treatment as is meted out to political pie-om i*". The 
movei related how Ik* himself was tortured by electric batteries and gi\en wme to 
dunk when he underwent thirteen years’ sentence. The icsoluhon was caiiied 
nstn ton. 

11. XAOPUIt KATYAc.RAHA 

Mr. Kata Kao moved congratulating the organisers of the Nagpur Satyagraha 
and w.mtel the Winking Commit!** to collect funds and to help it m otliei* ways, 
lie said that the breach of the Arms Act now practised is non-violent with 
a \ir.\ to attain the release ot Bengal detenus, lie tip]leak'll to the Committee to 
support tliosi* winkers. 

The member from Nagpur explained the situation and in answer to the President's 
o nest ion replied that the movement was undertaken on the easting \otc of the* Presi¬ 
dent of 1 lie Nagpur (’ongross Committee. 

Mr. Bnuita Kumar Majum lar made a vigorous speech and said that direct action, 
doUTmiimiion end movement were absolute essentials for aclu ving freedom. 

Mr. Sambmnurthi amidst cheers opined that an absolute non-violent situation is 
impossible and to attain the object we must be lead} to lace some freaks of Molonee 
or give up eiul cbsoluxlieneealtogether. 

Mr. Hnris.mothama Kao moved an amendment. He wanted Messrs. Prakasam, 
B. K. Majumdar and ^ambamurthi to report to the Working Committee on the 
situation. 

Mr. Kelkar in a witty speech opposed both the resolution and the amendnfent and 
supported his plea by adding that the Working Committee was not willing to 
undertake any responsibility. To a retort “Bo into the Councils”, Mr. Kelkar said : 
“We are chips of the same bloek and none is better than the other. Those in the 
Councils have not succeeded nor have they outside the Councils.” 

Mr. Kangamuda Naidu in opposing the resolution said that the country was not 
ready for Bitch a movement. 

Mr. Kelkar put, in an amendment which wanted a deputy to report on the situation 
deleting the jiortion congratulating the organisers. 

The amendment of Mr. Kelkar was accepted and carried unanimously. 
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RESOLUTIONS ltULKD OUT OF ORDER 

1'Ht' President quickly disposed of av itIiin :i few minutes all remaining items in 
tV agenda including Andhra resolutions tor Council walk-out, etc. Mr. Bambamur- 
tlu’s n solution that Congress Councillors in view of the absence of res]>onse from the 
(lovernment to the national demand should walk out of the councils and devote 
themselves to the constructive piogramme at the same time making attendance so 
as to prevent their seato in the council from being declared vacated -was ruled out of 
order on the ground that it was a direct radical repeal or negation of the 
(.iauhati resolution. 

Mr. Prakasanfs similar motion was likewise ruled out of order. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya’s long resolution asking people to devote half an hour every 
day to secure divine grace and asking Mahatma Candid to he appointed Congress 
Ihetator with power to overude the Congiess and the All-India Congress Committee 
and the President shared tin* same fate as the President thought it went fundamental¬ 
ly against the Congiiss constitution. 

Mr. Joglckui's motion sciking to change the Congress creed and constitution on 
labour ami communist Inns was similarly ruled out on the ground of jurisdiction. 

The President then appealed to Messrs Kelkai and Phopatkai not to press Alalri- 
nslilin proposal regauliug Council question and paity fusion as negotiations had 
not been eomplchd. 

Mr. Kt»lkar ha\mg agreed, Mr. AnnapurmalTs resolution dissociating Congress 
iiom Collin il pion.imnie was also mled out as it contiavened the (iauhati 
resolution. 

Air. Samhamurthi's next motion to delete clause relating to compulsory wearing 
of Kliadi as condition pieccdent to Congress Membership evoked a mild discussion 
and while Mi. Mahomed All ((noting his ]>iv\ious decision a- c\-President demanded 
its being iail«*d out ot older, Mi. Mathra Prasad asked the Piesulent to take the 
Maise ot the Mouse m legard to the matter. 

The President icfuscd, icmaikmg amnlsi laughtci that though hi* was not strong, 
lie was not so weak as to delegate his light ot going a ruling. 

The motion was ruled out of order, Mr. Samlumuithi hn\ing nfmad to withdraw 
it. S-’U'inl resolutions on the Congress Constitution were also ruled out ol older. 

12. madrvs swuuuisrs and Tin: ministry 

Mr. Co])al Menon moved a resolution of censure against tin* Madras Swarajists for 
going thnr active aid m the fonnalion of tlm Minis! i\ in the Council as a heliacal 
ol the (iauhati resolution Air. Copal Menon said that lie was charge! by ihe 
Keial.i Piovimial Conlerence with moving the resolution. He added that it was m 
the interests nj the Congres discipline that he was moMiig that resoluiion 

Mr. (Jo\ indaeliari stionded. 

'Jhuc was a great rowdyism at this stage when many speakers stood up 
simultaneoush. On this question the President vacated his seat as he wanted to 
speak Pt. Motilal piesidrd. 

Mr. Kelkai, in opposing Mr. Menon’sresolution, said that the qmstion must be 
consideod as a national pioblem and the Madras Swarajists should he com*ratulated 
(>n theii hehanonr. “Don’t he obsessed by “melancholy meanness,*’ a tiling which 
was newer done when all boycotts were violated,” he said. Air. Ivelkar here ended 
saving : “Though then* woe examples when a lesponsible leajer boasted of nmputn- 
tmg diseased limbs v,e are going to tieat Madras with generosity.” 

Dr. Pattahlii said : "Mr. Kelkar, you have wrecked your vengeance.” 

Air. Kelkar, while sitting, said : “I am also a human being and I cannot take 
stub things quietly.” 

Mr. B. Yen k at chain m Clutti justilied the Swaiajists* behaviour in an able*, closely 
reasoned speech in which he tried to show how the Justice Paity was doing injury 
to national interests. 

Dr. Moonjc opposed Air. Menon’s icsolution. lie said : “One of the essentials of 
polities is to change according to the times and if von go on amputating limbs wlmt 
will remain ?” 

Mr. Mahomed Ali : “Soul will remain.” 

Dr. Moonjc asked them not to make a scapegoat of the Congress but to call 
loaders to account. 

Mr. Batyamurti made the most effective speech of the day. He feelingly spoke for 
seven minutes and converted the majority to his views. “We have done all this in 
the interests of the nation with a view to subserve national interests. There is no- 
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body in the bind which is more notoriously reactionary than the Justice Party. 
Remember that if the Justice Party comes into power, the Congress in Madras will 
be nowh vc,” h- 1 said. Mr. Sitvamurti, replying to Mr. JOlkar’s retort to ask for 
provincial autonomy, replied that Mr. Kelkar should sit in conference instead of 
passing tribes. 

M.r Mahomed Ali blessed Mr Satyamurti and opined that he would be the first 
man to amputate a diseased limb if Madras was such and he was sure Mr. 

Satyamurti would help him and further added that he found consistency in all 
that Motilalji has done so far. He gave sharp retorts to Messrs. Moonie and Kelkar, 
sayintr that fixed principles in politics cannot he changed as on a chessboard. 

• Mr. Rangiah Naidu opposed Mr. Menon’s resolution. 

Mr. Nagoswiuu Rao wanted Mr. Gop.il Menon to withdraw his resolution. 

Mr. Sunbamurti moved an amendment demanding an explanation from the 
Madras Swarajists. 

Mr. Hamid Khan supported Mr. Samhamurti’s amendment. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar ‘-aid that he was not aware of the full particulars. Still 
Ik* could say that there was no understanding between the Swarajists and tin* 

Ministers. 

Mr: Menon withdrew his resolution in favour of Mr. Samhamurti’s amendment, 
which, on being put to vote, was canied by the House. 

The Amendment refers the question to the Working Committ<*e and want 9 it to 

ask an explanation from the Madras Swarajists for the so-called lapses from tilt* 

Co lgress resolution. It was carried by the House by a majority. 

President’s Closing Speech. 

The President’s do-dug speech was remarkable for earnestness, patriotic fen our, 
and sincerity, qualities which enabled him to achieve so much from the 
heterogeneous elenKMits gat herol under the burner of llie (.ingress. It was no use, 
he said, tal!:mg of boycott of Councils until they came to a time when a grealei 
spirit than that of years 1020 and 1921 came mer them and they found themselves 
in the same po-itinn to which the people of Eg\pi and Syria had brought themselves. 
He asked them not to imagine tint the Congie^ party of the Madras Council would 
escape tI k* arm ot ju-tu-* if they wen* found guilty and assured them that he would lie 
tin* first to tak'* disciplinary action. Reicmng to civil disobedience the President 
said h«* had eome to the conclusion that tin* movement was not lit to )>e launched 
by the Congress which win not a sufficiently liomogeneoiis body for that kind ot 
woik. Hi* thought it should be in tlu* hands ot quite a separate oruenisatiou 
altogether. Pt* weeding, the President said that the Hindu Muslim unity which they 
had aehie\ed at this session ot the Commit! *e was the greatest tiling tliaf they <oiild 
iver have done and thov should rightly congratulate themselves upon *il. He 
submitted that they would lx* able to achieve communal unity by political unity in 
the Congress. He would toil this in fairness to his Hindu and Muslim friends who 
had expected tins Ilindii-Muslim unity that in was no goo*I thinking thal unity 
consisted in joint electorates and res'nation of se^its, and it was politica 1 co¬ 
operation thal would bting the two communities together. 

The Committee then ndjonrned 'Sine die. 
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The Congress & Madras Swarajists. 

Mr. Prakasam’s Statement. 

The Working Committee's resolution (See page 1!*) approving the altitude of the 
Madras Council Congress Part) ho\ve\er loused in tense opposition from a section of 
Congiessmen who characterised the Working CommilleeV move as trencher) to tin* Con¬ 
gress cause. Mr. T. Prakasam, member of the Woiking Commit tin*, who could not he 
present at the Committee’s Meeting said: “When we wen* called upon to oppose the 
formation of the Ministn, it cannot he contended that we should hesuppoiling tin same 
Ministry when the effect oi that conduct would he to \oto even against henelieial 
measures. That is what has happened in regard to some ot the mat tors in the Madras 
Council. T do not wish to say more about tin* now. r lhe icputation which the 
Congress Council Party attained on account of its weak-kneed policy has hcai that 
it is the Hon. 1 anv Member of the Madias (ioimiinenl that conhols (he MuiMr) as 
well as the Congress Party. J do not belli\e that the .lustne Pail\ would June come 
into power if this Ministry had been defcntid or that the Council would ha\c been 
dissolved as contended by the Madras Connell lc.uh rs. At the W'»M. tin* tianshnvd 
subjects might have been takm over hv the Co*eminent. It was meiel) a thrc.n and 
bluff of the Justicites and Ministi nalists. The Cong less Pany wire taken in but the 
eonsequenees have been of a \er) tar-na< lung chaiactei The MuiMn gamed stnngth 
and moral protige and the Congnss Pait\ was ihmoialecd. <’oueio'-'Miicn were found 
at tile doors of some ot the Mmisteis at all houis oi day and night waitim Jo M*t 
some of their own men nominated tor taluij and district hoods and some olhci 
favours. Sometimes (’ongresswon tliemselves put up rnal eandidati - toi uotniii.ifioii 
before the ministers. 1 am son) that the Andhra Piomiuc to whuh I belong has 
come in for a good share of shame and di-nputc in this connection, 'flic !) puts 
Leader of the Paity, Mr. 8at)amuiti, gave a ibnncr to (be Chat Min.^icr m hi- own 
house just before he left lor the lulls at which se\tn numbiis w«ie pr. s *nt and then* 
was a discussion on what terms the Congm-p* Party should (o-opuatc witti the 
Ministers. 

“I should not have eonsiduedit necessary to go into ihese details at tins ^lagc hut 
for the fact that the resolution of the Working Committee parsed on Wedm-da\ is 
not only ultra rues hut substantial!) aeeepts what was demanded In the .Mdi. raditru 
Provincial Congress Committee and what win \ntu.dl\ tilled out ot oidci in the 
A. 1. C. C. The Maharashtra Congress Committee wciitid to dilctc il.m(ai and 
(b) of the Guuhati resolution and retain clauses (<•) (d) (e) and ii) Ylu-> tie, could 
not get in the A. T. C. C., but the Working Committee < »u its mMi m lions mad* :» tree 
gift of the same.” 

Mr. Sambamurti’s Statement. 

Mr. B. Sambamurti said that it was gioss treat her a \ to the A. 1. C. C. to paM 
this rt solution after an amendment had been passed a* the A. I. ('. (inciting the 
same afternoon at the instance ot the President of the Congress himself. He added : 
“1 can only say that the President hurried the mattei in an ind vent t.islnon onl) in 
his anxiety to finish up the matter finally and to put forward belore the «< untiy 
under cover of instructions a formula which he wanted to arme at with the K«*s- 
ponsivists as compromise. By a master slioke of diplomacy, tin* situation was availed 
of by the l*residuit to go beyond c\en the letter and spirit, of the Can hall p< og'ra¬ 
in me and lKistulate his dictum that clauses (eg (d), (e) and (f) oi the (J.-uh.iti 
resolution should hereafter he woiked out in co-oi dinut ion with oilier partus ni the 
Councils. This can only he done in eo-o]»eralion with Ministi is that liave already 
been apj>oiiited. Tliis is really an achievement of the political unit) of which the 
President had been so recently talking. It would have been moie straightforward 
and honest if the Maharashtra and other proposals before the A. I. C. C. for 
considering the Gnuhuti programme from vanous aspects hud not been ruled out of 
order and had bicn given an opportunity ot being discussed and considered b> the 
A. I. C. C. The A. I. C. C. will not, certainly allow this supemssion of its powers 
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hemifl. »r by tie* Working (Ioann itfee. The wrong, wfliich has boon done to the 
countiy, f hop*, will be iighlrd shortly at the m*xt nnH mg of the A. T. C. 0. I hope 
the n jxt, mating will not be held later than Ih* end of the next month/’ 

Mr. S. Iyengar’s Statement. 

Apropos th" above Mate.n"nl of Mr. T. Praskasam and others as well as the mani- 
ff->to issii *d by them in tie* A oh">nl /A nth! questioning the legabty of the resolution 
of lie* Working Committee as regards th“ Madras Swarajists, JVlr. S. Srinivasa lyenger, 
President ol Ih" Cmigre.^, issued tne folloanig statement. <0 the Press:— 

“Alti'r the termination ol the All-India Co:igrcs« Committee’s proceedings the 
Working Committee met to consider what could lie done in connection with inter- 
paity unu\ so tar as (Vigic->>> is roiireined. Tins lias been engaging the anxious 
attention ol cveiy one and I am glad that I have rce»*i vctl a wire from Maulana 
Ahul Kilam \/.id, anion"-l others, mving political unity. For, in my opinion, 
without some atmosphere conducive to restoration of (\ ingress unity the llmdu- 
Mosh'in nsolution eoidd not be romphtcd by settlement of two outstanding questions 
and impi'incut d >o as to make' it a bung measure of co-operation between the two 
gnat coniriitiiuii.'s It 1 have advocated unit} in the Con gi css ] have done so 
♦ utnvlv l"i the piii po' ■ of aeh|e\niir Hindu Mo^lt m unit}. Tile coming months will 
show v.hetliei die spiiii and purple of political non-e o-opeutlion with the (lovern- 
ment and the Inirciurinrv is not my inflexible altitude. 

“Ceiei t ill with tli" C.mhati r**-olutioii in Us judgment the Working Committee 
isuied insiiueiioii to th( paities in the Councils which retain the icfusal to accept, 
n!hre in ♦ laii-c (; t ) and the duty to dcstio} dyarchy whenever possible. The Working 
Commute • was uiliHid to is-iie tJc> instruct ion , but it is quite open to the All- 
IimIii Cmi;o 1 s Commune to put a difhient liiteij»r<talion on the Cauhati resolution, 
il it consult is ihal its dutv leomies it to do so. 1 tnisf the All-India Congress 
CnnunUb’e will not do so and will suppoii the interpr<‘tatioii of the Working 
Commitle( Tin wa* the mam lnis„i.s« ol that meeting : lmt as the* general 
u»st i in lion i .sued l»v the Woiking t'onmntt.e applied to Madias ns well and as 
the It adet of the Madias ( onj/nss I*jn tx m the Council wanted explicit instruction 
tiom tlu* Winking Committee, the lain r alM hraime him and others and after 
rtmsid. im<» cvrivthmg p.isMtl the i« .oliiiion. 'I h»* Working Committee was entitled 
to p.ts. it ui t". lei-** »»f its own nt'wers ami as Us own opnuon without mlerftring 
VMlli the anthe'.t} oi li.'tdom t*l npniiuii of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Wntien v pi uiaiio.is limn those i core-cut mg the majtmty of the Madras party of 
their aetio'i m the Miitbas Count il will be take n and submitted to the All-India 
Couriers ( on**eittte at it ■> nt *.t meeting a’ong with this opinion of the Working 
('omunttee 

tsunplv because feeling runs Imdi in some quarters it should not be taken that 
then* was el 1 v mlention mi the p.ot ol the Woiking Committee to give the go-by 
to the i< -olution nl the \!1 didia (onert-s Committee. If them after had been 
drlavtd the i.emhas ttl the Wtnknig Commitne would have dispersed the oppor¬ 
tunity ol pusoiu! ext hange ol vn ws on the important question of the inter-party 
unit} ol which ihe lesoluhtm relating to 'Madras Swaiajists was but a corollary. 
Wliellie! the losolulum should have been nnnudiately published and how it obtained 
publication m Tbr ♦./ Im/tu aie matins with which I am not coin'dned ; 

nut the} shoultl not afleet the pi out it t} of the action of the Woiking Commitoe or 
should cloutl the judgment as to the intention ol the Working Committee to deal 
with tlm tpn slum without in the slighitst degree a fleet mg the authority of 
the All-India Congress Committee to tit♦ laic its own mterpTctation and to 
express its opinion upon the explanation (’1 the Madras Swarajists, which will 
be submitted m due course. * 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar’s Statement. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Ivengar. CcmTal Secretary, Indian National Congress, 
isstieti tilt 1 lollowing st-iteimnt: - 

“I must say that 1 am otieincly surprised at the statement issued by Messrs. 
Prakasam, Sambaimirlh}, ilornimnn ami otheis taking objection to the resolutions 
passed by the Woiking Committee at Bombay. 

“It seems to me ridiculous to contend that because the A. 1. C. C, asked the 
Working Committee to obtain the explanations of the Madras Council party and 
place the same before the A. I. C. C. at its next meeting for its consideration, 
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therefore the powers as well as the duties vested in the Working Committee by the 
Congress itself under the Gnuhnti and Cawnpore resolutions have been taken away. 
Much less should it he possible to contend that, the Working Committee as a laxly 
is deprived of its elementary rights of recording its own opinion on matters m 
which every member of the Congress is entitled to express an opinion. The resolution 
of the Working Committee on the conduct of the Madras Swarajists is an expression 
of its opinion and is expressed as such in the resolution itself. It is indeed contended 
that the Working Committee should not form an opinion and should not and could 
not place its opinion also for the consideration of the A. I. C. C. . 

‘The other resolution passed by the Working Committee in regard to the attitude 
and conduct they should adopt as to the Ministries that are functioning in diilerenl 
Provinces and in respect of measures brought before the Council, which come under 
clauses (c) to ff) is rn lictiiichoi y le. h the Wo.kn.g Commit t.** inn id it urgent, 
to issue in view of the dubrenec-* of opinion tint have admittedly arisen and upon 
which the Congress Council pa 1 ties in Piovineml baddatures wer* iiddlm to seek 
the guidance and instiuelion of the Woikme Commitice. . 

“The Working Committee i< hound l>\ the election pledges it has taken ironi 
members and by tie* express directions o* th" Cawnpoie Cmign**s, the A. I. t . v. 
and Gauh.iti Congiess jo issn«* instruction-' from time to tii.e* to the j>:nty. Jt ,s Ml) 
doubt perfectly open to the A.I.C.C. to modib orsupeieede sudi instructions nut 
until ih^ is done the Woiking Coinmithe’s acts ere not open to (pic'dion and am 
suiprised that Mr. Prakasun should describe them as ,t\ha rm s merely for the rcir-on 
that his view of the instiuetions that could lx* bm*‘d may differ Irem that of the lest 
of the Working Committee." . ... .. 

“It is indeed a bitter iiony that while Mr. Kelkai denounces the forking 
Committee for having refused to accept llte nvjmusniM prolamine and lav- 

the responsibility solely at Pandit MotilalV d«v>rs, the Andlua and I ■osun.iy inends 
who ha\e issued the statement should hhune the Woiking Committee toi 
having accepted the programme. 1 hojie that Mr. Kelkar would at 1«H ha\e got out 
of the temper that he got into both in the A.I.C.C. and Pandit \ehiu has gone 

as far as in his judgment was ((insistent with 1 lie Cauhnti res< luhon lm tlie 

promotion of co-opiration and unify betw’ecn the two wings. Mi. Koikai 

can abo hardly have foigotten the fact that c\<*n if th** Working Cemmittee had 
described to adopt the Responseist progianmie definitely conceding hncitv to 
office in any province or provime’- on the basb ot pr.uineial autonomy, the dummy 
was felt throughout of reconciling any «neh proposal wdh the Cs.unati risolution. 
In the face of ties it seems to me tint Mr. Kelkar has b'vn lcnl to < a 1 1 v personal 
prejudices too far in imputing sole responsibility in the matter to Pam.it Nehru and 
ungenerously insinuating a motive then lor. . 

“As for Mr. Hormman’s eomplaint about tin* supply of news to ‘The linus oi 
India”, I am afraid that in spite of his journalistic experience lie is In mg to si«ulie 
the blame on the wrong horse for the omission of “The Indian National Herald to 
publish the news earlier. Apparently Jin- reporting stall'have not been a*- enterprising 
or alert as that ot the Associated Precs of India or “The Times of India . Hu’ 

meeting of the Working Committee in the afternoon of Wednesday was ojmmiIv 

announced in the meeting of the A.I.C.C 1 . that morning and the iepres->ntatiyes ot 
the Associated Press of India and “The Times of India” were there oidside the 

closed room of Mrs. Naidu at the Taj for hours to get. at some “copies <>f the 

resolutions as indeed they did on all the days oi the Working (VTmmitt'v meetings in 
order to get such copies as would he available to the puns. As General Secretary 
f handed over a copy of the two resolutions to the Associated Press of India and 
had every reason to presume that they would supply the news to all papers in 
Rombny and all other centres of Tnilia. As a matter of fact no representative (»i 
“The Indian National Herald” ever asked me for oopus during all the four days ol 
the proceedings of the A.I.C.C. and the Working Committee in Hombay.” 

Mr. S. Satyamurti’s Statement. 

Mr. 8. Satynmurti, deputy leader of the Madras Rwaraj Party issued the following 
statement, to the jiress :— 

“Mr. Prakasam must now he happy. He has delivered himself of bis tirade against 
Madras Council Congress Paitv. I do not propose to imitate him but I merely want 
to correct the misstatements contained in his interview to the press at, Tionilmy. 

“The Working Committee can and will take care of itself as against Mr. Prakai uni’s 
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attempts thereon. As against Mr. Prakasam’s one-sided statement that Mr. Mnthiah 
Mudaliar was not called on to speak, 1 desire to say that Mr. Sami Venkatachalani 
Chetti v,as run down in the course of liis speech, that t was driven only five minutes and 
that several members of the A I C.C. \\ Iio entirely approved of the action of the Madras 
Council Congress Party and who rose neural times were also not allowed to speak. 

“Mr. Prakasain’s statement about the Council Congress Party in Madras that we 
have voted against beneficial measures for the purpose of supporting the Ministry 
is wholly incorrect. We have never voted against beneficial measure,'. ; we have 
inner uited \\ith the (Jovernnicnt. On the question of excise we carried a vote 
against tin* Oovernnient. On the question of the rejection of the entire demand we 
remained neutral after having made our posjCon perfectly clear on the token cut. 
t)n the question of reduction of registration fees our motion was withdrawn on a 
distinct and satisfactory assurance from tin* Minister hut we did not vote against the 
reduction. We only remained neutral. 

‘'Mr. Praknsam mint knoAv his facts before he attacks other ptoplo The statement 
that the Law Member controls the Congress Party is a figment of Mr. Piakasam’s 
iniagin iLon. It was the Congress Party which voted down 5 lakhs of Sir C. P. 
Pamaswami Aiyai’s Policed* maud. It* was the (‘on gress Party whieh drew out 
some of the scandals connected with the Meltur project. It was the Congress Part a 
which prcs-itl for Air. Naravaua Alenon’s i chase and for the release of Alopilhi 
prsom rs. 

“Hhitoric, Mr. Piakasam mint know, cannot take the place of facts. Mr. Frakn- 
fam’s ex cathedra opinion that if tin prcMiP Ministiy is dcfcab'd tlu* Justice Party 
would not ha\e come into power hu» the tiansferred subjects would June been taken 
caci by tin* (io\ eminent is not based on Jnnwhdgeof facts. The Pin tv’s opinion 
and my opinion was and is that cither the* Justice Fait} would have come into 
power oi the Council would ha\e been dis»n|\cd. 

“Had Air. Piakruuii Mopped with thi" 1 would not have 1 eared to reply hut he has 
chosen to attack in » vulgar!}. Let me slav the facets. 1 did not give a dinner to 

the Chief Munstci. There* was a lneakfast at m\ house at winch Alessrs. K. 
Nageswaia Pact, A. Kaleswaia Pao V. Pamadass, all as true-hlombd Andhias and 
patriots as Air. Praknsam, and I)r. V. Patna Pao, Ale^r**. Sami Yenknta- 

chalim Chetti and A. Pangaswanu Iyengar were* present l>r. Suhhaiovan was one 
of the guests. Di. Sub! aienan P a ole! fricml of mine. I was his tutor at the 
Madras Christian College-. We 1 '\v snmr bum thiown togelhc'r often at the Par. 
at the* Senate, in the Council and in England year before last. If at a dinner 
attended hv so many friends he win also one of guests I do not know what resolution 
of the* Congress or what canon of Indian or English, social or polili“.il etiquette* I 
June oflcndeel. Thae* wcie onl\ thiu* members e.f the local Council present. There 
was a discussion no doubt on political topics hut it was not, as Air. Prakasam 

asserts, evidently from elamoyant knowledge*, as to the terms on which the Congress 

Party should co-optlate with the ATniisteis ; lather the* diu u--«ion was liow the 
Ministers ami linn part\ may come into the* Congress gradually. 1 do not believe 
in political untouehabilitv :ui} inoit* than in • oeial untoiichahihty and cun Air. 
Prakasam 1 will dine* with several time's, if I can then*!)} get linn to take a sane and 
practical \icw of polities. 

“I i e'givt that Air. Prakasam should ha\e w o far forgotten his responsibilities as a 
journalist and as a public man as to indulge hi his attack on me. 1 know it can not 
harm me; it will only mod em him, but his lowe*ring of political standards should 
not be tolerated by the public.” 

Mr. Prakasam’s Counter-Statement. 

Air. T. Prakasam suhse quenth issued the folow ing counter-statement to tlie press :— 

“In my first statement to the 1'iess in Pomhay I stated that the* Working Com¬ 
mittee wemld neit have committed such a serious error, if it had noticed,the scope 
of re'fere'iiee embodied in the amendment of Air. Pambamurthi, and I had hoped 
that the President of the Congress might revoke the instructions when his attention 
was drawn to it by my statement. Put Air. Srinivasa ]>cngnr justifies the petition 
taken by him and flic other four numbers of the Working Committee 1 on the 
ground that the Working Committe*e was at liberty to express its own opinion and 
publish it pending the decision of the All-India Congress Committee. The Working 
Committee would certainly have been entitled to express its opinion and issue 
instructions to the Congress members in the Provincial Councils if the censure 
motion had not been moved before the A. I, C. C. and the same had not been 
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adjourned to another session of the A. T. C. C., the Working Committee being in 
the meanwhile called upon to lake the explanation of the Madras leaders and send 
the same to the A. 1. C. C. for disposal at its next meeting. To umleistand whether 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s position is cored, one must, examine the riiiui instances 
limitr which the reference was made and also the scope of authoiity of the working 
Committee The full scope of reference is embodied in the amendment of Mr. 
Sambaimntin which reads : “That this Committee authorises the Working Committee 
to call foi an explanation from the Madras Council Congress Party tor not having 
x<»t<*<I down the salaries of Ministers and refused sujiphes so as to oveitluow the 
Madras Ministry and submit the sum* for consideration at the next ses^ou of the 
Comni'tiee." 

“Ibis amendment ivas moved by Mr. iSunbamurthi at the request of Mr. 
Srnuvtsa Iumgar, and Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar told me also that we should not 
carry this motion to a illusion hut that it should he talked out or adjoin mil to the 
next niedmg as pioposed 1>\ Mr. Sainhamiirlln in his amendment. The ainendnienl 
was ac ‘opted dti r Mi. Siimvasa Iyengar had gi\en an undeitaking that we both 
should impuie into the truth ol the pl-'as raised by tin* Leadei and Deputy leader 
of 111* Madias Council Party. Ib* also said in the same sp'i'eh that the member., 
of the A. I. C. C. sjionld realise the seriousness of tin* tpieslion in all its aspects, 
that be had not been m lull touch with the work of the Madras Council 1 *mty, 
that he had heard complaints thal it was eoojHTatmg with the (Joyvrnnienl too much, 
and th;it they must look into it if that was so. Mi. Sinmiisi Iyengar in conelu ion 
asked the House to accept tin* amendment of Mr. Sambanuirli. Tin* amendment was 
then cn’iied as a siihstanti\e piop<‘sjtion. It was about 1J noon on the l*Sth. just 
beloie the close of tJie A, I ('. ('.session, that Sir. Srinivasa Iyengar made this 
:i| jical to the Iloii 1 ’c to accept the amendment and postpone that discussion 

“'lhe W'oikjng Committee, ;dt( i the close ol the A, I. C. C. session, met at *J > ( > 
|>. m. on the same day. Winn it was announced that the Woikmg Committee 
would meet at p.‘ m. I asked Mr. H.mmiswami Iyengar whethei there was 

arntiling special to be discussed. He said tint the question of the explanation ol 
the Madras ('ouncdlois nneht come up. I told lum that time u*n nothing to be 
done by the Woikine Committee beyond taking the explanation, and that I could 
not attend the me'ling as 1 was not feeling well l’nd<*i the ciicnmstaiiu s I had no 
reason to hehe\e thal the Woikmg ('ommittce was at hbcrlv to express its opinion or 
would attempt to e v piess it in the manner in winch it has been done I was hung 
in ‘Sirdar (Juba where both l>r. Meonje and Mr. A. Raugaswami lungai. the 
General Secretary, wire also siautm. Tlmre was a telephone message to I>i. Mooiiji 
at al out J p. m* that he should go to the Working Committee meeting. Dr. Moonje 
luippemd to meet me b'fose gitling down tin* stalls and questlomd me whtlhei 1 
was not also going, t said thal tin re was nothing much to be done after the amciid- 
m< nt of Mr Sambamurtlii had bun accepted and after all our Hhuts to come to an 
und( islanding on the quit turn of unity bad ]>ro\cd abortive. Winn 1 nad the 
i < solution ol the Woiking Committee m “ r lhe Turns of India' the next moll.mg I 
f<It that the Working Commit tie might have at hast asked me on the telephone 
beloie adopting the j< solution I was gieatly surprised to read tin * J e n-olutions t,n<i 
I could not belii xe tlsat the Working Commit tie would have con^-iously pa.*->cd 
such resolution. Thai war. why I said m my fust statement that tie Woikmg 
Committer might ha\e leenu’mhr a rnisnpprehinsion as to lhe scope ol then 
authority. Put we are now told that there was no such nu«a|j rein iimoii 1 could 
not In*]}) issuing a slatunenl to the Press having regard to the fact that clauses (aI 
and (b) of resolution (.’») of the Gauhati Congriss l>a\e bmi virtually ahiogetcd in 
tlie form of these instiuetions, after oov effort on the pail of the Woikmg 
Committu* to airive at a common lhasis f<»i unitx between the Congress Rally and 
the Krsponsmsts had failed and after the resolution of the Mahniashtra Pimmeial 
Congress J ’ommittce was withdrawn at the request of the Piesidenl, that un 
negotiations between the two panics brought foith no satisf.ieloiv basis of agrununt 
and that, if they did arriye nt a derision it would be placed beloie the next meeting 
of the A. J. C. ('. I lu.pe on a p<rural of all these facts and the sequence of events 
the President will s<e that a serious mistake was made in issuing such instiuetions 
and that lie will endeavour to i evoke such mat ruction* even without the necessity 
for railing a special session of the A. J. (I C. for this pmposr. It would have been 
more satisfactory, and a basis for real unity would lia\c been found, if the resolution 
of the Maliaraslitia Provincial Committee had been allowed to be considered by the 
A. I. 0. C. and a decision had been arrived at What could not be done by the A. 1. 
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C. C. can certainly not l>o accomplished by the Working Committee and that in the 
form of “instructions” at a meeting at which only five members of I he Working 
Committee were present. If the President thinks that the Working Committee w*h 
justified in creating such a situation, J would suggest a special session of the A. J. 
C. C. or even a special session of the Congress, to decide the all nupoitant question 
of Hiiidu-Muslim unity inside the Congress, in my humble oi>iuioii it is much 
better that the Congress should consider the present situation and decide in favour 
of acceptance of otfiee, if it is so inclined than supporting a Ministry which las no 
party or following in the Council or in the country, and which in the tin.n oe the 
Congress resolution we were hound to oppose at its* formation and overiinow when¬ 
ever wc could snatch an opportunity, and which the Provincial Congress Council 
parties are now called upon by the Working Committee to suppoit as long as it 
serves our purpose and turn down th * moment wc feel secure that some other anti- 
national party would not come into power. 

“Ah regards the apprehension of the Madras (Vmgiess Coiineil l( ( id(r». that i hr 
Ju#tice party might have coine into power, ii th* \ had tinned down the piesent 
ministry. I would like to point out that in a speech delmred bv the Ilaja of Pann'ml 
at a public meeting at Soundary Mahal on March loth lie said that lu^ party would 
not accept office in the present Cornu il. “Justice \ the accredited cul.iii of the Just ice 
party in iN isuie of March Hilli, dcelaied also that that part > would not take office 
in the present Council and that the leaders ot the j»art\ ind ina ie the position clear 
in public meetings. Tills was also stated by Mr. M. Kiishnan Nail* ;i> Pn sident of 
the Tanjore Non-Brahmin Conf. renee on May 7th. As fin the dissolution ot the 
Council the ({ovennnent will onlj act up to the conventions it lias created so far, and 
no such dissolution could have been possible with a Ministry that has no followin' 
of its own and with the irresponsible constitution given to India under the Mnntiuid 
Refoi ms. 

“Mr. Satyamurti is \ery angry Rolen mg to m\ statement that there was a dinner 
given m his house to the Clnel Minister and that the terms of co-operation weie 
thei(> diseiisse 1, Mr. Sntynmum, while admitting the dinner and the dis-uis-mn ot 
political topics, was good enough to '■sin I was Milgar. It stating a la< t is uilgai, 

I must plead g uilt \. He devoted a paragraph to nigged tint 1 was opp<., d to Ins 
giving a ilimier to a Ministei as a Blend and as an old studint. I never suggested 
that any social dnim rs to the Ministers or e\en to (inurnment inemb“is, unless 
prohibited by Congress policy, were objectionable. Mr Satvamuiti tliat it \\a-« 

not a dinner but “breakfast*\ I thank linn tor the collection. Mn\ I .state below 
some ot the topics of discussion at this “hieakfast* . 

(1) Whetlur the Chief Minister would agnv to i«duce excise to revenue by at 
least 27) lakhs this \ear. 

(2) Whethei the Chief Ministei would agree to the amendment of the Local 
Hoards Act b\ removing the District Hoards altogether and ret muni* unl\ the 

Tuliik 1 »< i. irds. 

“As regards Mr Satyamurti's statement that they did not vote against or remained 
neutral on anv henetieial measure l propose to de.d with some ol them in detail 
in a subsequent issue. I am vers sorry for the present <ontmv< rs\. With a view 
to avoid ennthets, | refrumed from stating aiivthmg in th** press or even in puhlie 
meetings because I alvvavs hoped that these ihllrrcnees in the Congress, partv. both 
in tin* provincial council* and tin* Assembly, might he sen led alt* i a trank and 
heart-to-heirt discussion m tin* A.l.C. C Cnder tile eucumst inees 1 feel compelled 
now to deil with the question in the j re*s with a view to tike ctfcetiw steps to 
formulate a definite programme and pohev lor the Con-less either forwaid or 
backward. 11 



The Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

In n forvont. appall issued by Mr. S. Srinivasa Tyongar, President 
of tli» Congress, on tho eve of tho dissolution of Assembly in Now 
Delhi, eonsiderabh* emphasis was laid by him on the need for both political 
and communal unity. The consequences of division anion;; non-official 
ranks of the Legislative Assembly impelled him to warn his countrymen 
of the danger of allowing things to drift. Mr. Iyengar called upon all 
parties in the country to gather under the banner of the Congress, so 
that the nation’s efforts to march to the goal of Swaraj may attain 
fruition quickly. The following is the text of the statement issued 
by him :— 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s Appeal 

‘‘Now that thi* l>T*ii session of (he Assembly is coming (o a clos*. it is more 
Pvin ever clear to my mini tint unless control of th<* ('on.;re-.-, over tho pcopD is 
i.r-reiwl in all pnwnm's aid ot a it ttiou-widc scale as it was l»»foic our unforlu- 
na! • differences arose we m i.v not lie able to force the (inwrnment to conn' to terms. 
Malumi'daii niemb'rs ot th* Assembly as well as public-spirited Mahomed.ms 
nutsid* ai«‘ as anxious for a settl mcmt as in my of us ar *. lint there should he 
greater expedition and determination on both side; to come to some agreement. 
I hop' that before we leave Delhi we may b* able to ninve at some provisional 
agroemmt At least f am not less anxious for fusion oi all parties in the (Vingress 
and the country also expeeU tbit we ought to lia\e a reunited Congress. I am glad 
that the Nationalist Party has co-operated with the Congress Party mod materially 
and has as far as possible earned out the (lauhali resolution. The success would 
have been much greater but lor Muss,dm m members of the Assembly going into 
th" (Jnvernuv'nl lobby on some critic d occasion m connection with th<* Currency 
and St *el Dills. That the Assembly should have agreed to British oreforence and 
throwai out Is. 4d ratio is a mod deplorable cirrumdanee but it only serves to 
demonstrate tho need for greater self-elhiecmont on the part of all concerned in 
bringing about unity. Mr. .finnuh's speech at the arm\ debat" was perhaps the 
best, speech ot th" session and that Mr. Jaxakar should have move,l omission ot 
the demand under the head ‘‘Executive Council” delighted me. Most members 
oi the Congress have taken keenest interest, m studying several subjects and have 
shown con-adorable capacity and power in the debates. Figures and finance were 
bundled with skill as well as principles ami broad policies and there wan high 
patriotic emotion inspiring Pear speeches. There were many speeches on behalf of 
tho Congress Party and whate\or superior persons in the * European official and 
non-oflieial blocks may siy, Congress prestige and Congress honour have been more 
Ilian vindic ited. The army debate revealed to me the fact, that Indians are united 
on a demand for an indigenous army c\en more than upon political Swaraj and 
this is the most conclusive test, of our desire and capacity for Swaraj. Unofficial 
numbers have been more businesslike and bitter experience of years is slowly 
leaching us the need for determination and hard-headed alertness. 

“It is refreshing to find the Council of state visibly changing to a more patriotic 
and national outlook. Sir Alexander Muddiman told us that those who lived the 
frog should make friends with th" crocodile. I have every faith that, we shall soon 
be crocodile and our opponents will have to make friends with us. 1 have not been 
able to see either at Delhi or at Aligarh such cultural differences as must divide 
Hindus from Mussulmans. Indian heart beats insistently and generously and calls 
for immediate removal of misunderstanding, f appeal to members of all parties, 
both political and communal, to unite without further delay. There is so much 
to do and so much to be gained by union and every day we are losing so much by 
our differences and dilatoriness. I appeal to Congressmen and others to organise 
the Congress on an efficient and self-supporting basis in all provinces. The Con- 
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P roSH eannot. afford to mark time nor to merge itself merelyfwitlYthe Assembly and 
Council parties but must, forthwith become; as it was in the* days of 11)20-22 nation¬ 
wide, vibrant and dynamic force radiating goodwill, real and self-controlled unity 
all round. T have no doubt in my mind that if we organise and bestir ourselves, 
Mahatma Gandhi and his great organisation and greiter leadership will soon be 
available to the Congress as before in the achievement of a common political 
purpose." 

PAItTY MEETINGS IN DELHI 

The Hindu members of the Congress Party in the Assembly met on 
the 17th March in New Delhi to exchange views on the directions in which 
modification of the existing system of communal representation was desir¬ 
able. The meeting was of a private nature and no decision was arrived at 
though there was unanimity of feeling on the broad aspects of tin* 
question. 

Some Muslim leaders also met at Dr. AnsarPs house on the same day 
and felt their ground on the same subject. The Nationalist Party 
too discussed the same question in the light of their party’s view 
on the subject. Lain Lajpat RaPs party also proposed calling a meeting of 
all the Hindu members of the Central Legislature, both elected and 
nominated, on the 23rd. 


The Muslim Proposals. 

Two day’s after, on the 20th March, about 30 prominent Muslim leaders 
belonging to various groups met at the Western Hostel and dis¬ 
cussed for six hours the question of modification of the existing communal 
representation. They included Mr. Jinnah, Maharaja of Mahmudabad, Sir 
Mahomed Shall, Sir Abdul Qaiviim, Dr. Ansari, Maulana Mahomed 
Ali, Raja (lha/nafar Ali Khan, Maulana Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Sliafee 
and the imam of Jumina Musjid, Delhi. Mr. Jinnah who presided 
read out to the meeting five tentative suggestions sent to him by Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar as possible alternatives to the existing pact. These 
were mostly based on the plea for a joint electorate. The Muslim 
leaders gave expression to individual views discussing what modification 
they held desirable. The recent discussion in the Council of State 
(See p. 233) was frequently referred to. Various views were expressed 
by the speakers. 

After a protracted discussion, the Conference agreed to the institu¬ 
tion of joint electorates, under certain conditions. It was unanimously 
resolved that— 

U M ihomedans should accept the settlement on the basis of the following proposals, 
so far as ^presentation in tin; legislatures in any future scheme ol constitution is 
concerned : -(l) Sind should he separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate province. (2) Reforms should be introduced in N. W. F. Province 
and in Baluchistan on the same footing as any other province in India., In that 
case, Mahomedans are prepared to accept joint electorates in all provinces so 
constituted and arc fmtlicr willing to make to Hindu minorities in Bengal, the 
Punjab ami NAV.F. the same concessions that Hindu majorities in other provinces 
are prepared to make to Mahomedan minorities. In the Punjab and Bengal, the 
proportion of representation should be in accordance with the population. In the 
Central Legislature, Mahomedan representation shall not. be less than a third and 
that also by mixed electorates. These are subject to ratification by Mahomedan 
organisations concerned ; but it is hoped by those present at the Conference that 
Hindus will accept and Mahomedans will ratify them. The question of the services 
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and other question b with regard to safeguards (‘oncoming any bill or resolution 
which might ailed religion or custom or usage of either community or alfeeling 
iutcr-communal interests were also discussed by the meeting but postponed for 
further consideration and wdl be taken up if on the main proposition there can be 
unanimity of opinion.*’ 

Oongkess Wohiuxg Committee's Views. 

The above decision in respect of joint electorates in the forthcoming 
constitution was considered by the Congress Working Committee 
at its meeting in New Delhi on the 21st. March and it appointed a sub¬ 
committee to discuss details ; but the Committee recorded satisfaction 
on the whole at the resolution of the Mahoinedaus. The Working 
Committee was attended by Messrs. S. Srinivasa Iyengar and A. Ranga- 
swami Tyengar, President and Secretary, respectively of the Committee, 
Pandit Nehru, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Dr. M. A. Ansari and Mr. Prakasam. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed on the electorate 
question :— 

“The Working Committee considered the report. <>l the inlormal conference of the 
representative Mahomednn gentlemen from all parts ot India together with the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Hindu Members oi the Congress Party (lining tin* 
last, week. The, Committee cordially appreciates the decision amved at the Muslim 
conference to accept the institution ot joint electorates all mer the countly with 
reciprocal concessions in livoui ot the minorities 'fin* ioltowing snh-connnittee was 
eonstitut(*d to discuss details witli the representatives ot the Muslim conhieiiec and 
ot the Hindu community : Mrs. Saiojim Naidu, Pandit Mntilal Nehru, Mr S 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Maulana Mahoim*d All. The C'omnnltee trusts that upon 
this basis a satisfactory settlement of the differences b tween the Hindus and 
Mahomcdans will be speedily ellected.” 

HINDU MEM HE US* VIEWS. 

The Hindu members of the Central Legislature mot on tin* -3rd March 
under the presidency of Pandit Malaviya to consider what should be 
the basis of discussion between the leaders of the Hindu and Muslim 
communities on the subject of their representation in the legislatures 
of the country. The proposals put forward by the leadeis ol 
the Muslim community wore considered. The following principles were 
generally accepted by the meeting as the basis of discussion :— 

u (a) Joint electorate for all legisiaturea throughout the counti> , (b) nervation 

of scuts on population basis in all legislatures tliroughout the countiy ; tc) sate- 
guards for the protection of religious and quasi-religious lights to lx* pruwdod loi 
in the constitution ; (d) question of redistribution ot provinces on linguistic and 
other essential bases to lie left open lor consideration.” 

A Committee consisting of representatives of all provinces was 
appointed to frame definite* proposals after consulting Hindu opinion 
and to make an early report. 

The “HINDUSTAN times” comments. 

The Hindustan Times which is conducted by Hindu loaders like 
Pandit Malaviya and Lala Lajpat Rai commented at great length 
on the Muslim proposals remarking that tin* spirit behind the proposals 
was one of “heads I win ; tails you lost*.” The paper wrote :— 

“In what way is the establishment of joint electorates conncchnl with the separa¬ 
tion of Hind and the introduction of reforms 111 Baluchistan or N. W. Frontier 1 
Muslims feel that in conceding to Hindus the principle of joint electorate they are 
entitled to expect as a price of this concession more power in Bind, Baluchistan and 
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N. W. F. province where they constitute an immense* majority. We, however, desire 
to make it clear once for all that Hindu Nationalist leaders are not asking for joint 
electorates, because thereby there is any likelihood of any increase in the power of 
Hindus in India, but because joint electorates, while fully protecting the legitimate 
interests of all minority communities, will help in the growth of a spirit of national¬ 
ism, in eliminating rather than emphasising the dillercnces prevailing between the 
different sections of tie* population in the country.’’ 

Proceeding, the paper observes: “If Muslims desire separation of Sind to insure 
their dominance in one province then* aie Hindus who would like to re-adjust the 
boundaries of Bengal and Punjab to eliminate Muslim majorities from these two 
provinces. If the former are just dic'd in urging their claim, in what way are the 
latter not justified in pleading for thens ? It must, however, he understood that 
redistribution of tin’ provinces should he undertaken if it is at all undertaken at any 
time not to establish or destiny majorities, hut facilitate administration of certain 
areas and if separation of Sind is necessary to achie\c this end. Muslims may feel 
sure that Hindu leaders will have no hesitation in agreeing to their wishes. Hut 
if this separation is asked for merely to serve a sectional purpose, even Muslims must 
admit that if they ean justify separation of Sind on communal grounds, why cannot 
Hindus ask for 1 cadjtislment of Punjab and Hcngal to suit a communal purpose. 
The object Muslims have in view is to obtain as much as they can and concede as 
little as possible.’’ 

Concluding the paper renuuks • a \W cannot Iml. condemn the spirit of petty 
bartering that has inspired the resolution and Ltd ama/cd that such leaders as Dr. 
Ansm, Maul,ma Mahomnl \1 1 and Mr. .Iinnali should have appended their signatures 
to it. If Muslims agree* to joint electorates, we can assure them that. Hindu leaders 
will be prepared to nu*e1 them lull way in other things and will he prepared only 
loo gladly to concede reasonable and legitimate demand of Mahomedans and to 
consider m exactly that spirit the questions of Muslim representation in the Assembly, 
o! sejMi'alion of Smd, and of the nitiodueiion of leforms in the Frontier ami 
Baluchistan." 

PUNJAB HINDU SAHJIA’s RESOLUTION. 

The* Punjab Hindu ftuhha on the* ‘2,3rd March passed a resolution deny¬ 
ing the* Indian National Congr<*s-» any \w its slnmh to represent the Hindu 
community in negotiations with Muslim organisation and declaring that any 
settlement arrived at would not b<* binding on Hindus and that the 
Hindu Malta Sabha was the proper body to deal with such matters. 

TIIK SIKHS on MUSLIMS* PROPOSALS. 

On the* 25th March Sardar Maiigal Singh, General Secretary, 
(Vntral Sikh League, addressed the* following letter to the President, 
Indian National Congress 

“There is a consensus of opinion among flu Sikhs that the principle of communal 
representation is harmful to the healthy growth of nationalism. They are, therefore, 
in favour ot entire abolition of this vicious principle which is only possible if 
Mahomeelan friends realising its harmful efleets on our he>dy politic sec their way 
to give it up altogether. In this connection I am glad to read in the press that 
our Mahomeelan friends have taken a ste*p in the* right diicction in agreeing to have 
joint electorates. It, would have been better if they hail courageously stood for joint 
electoriCcs with no reservation of seats. Hut under the circumstances joint ek*e*toratcs 
with reservation of seats should lie wvleomed. For this Mnhomcdan leaders deserve 
the smeerest thanks of all well-wishers of India. It would have been letter if the 
matter had ended here. But they have proceeded further and have laid down certain 
conditions precedent to its acceptance on winch I am afraid opinions may differ. 
For instance, we will have to meet with great difficulties in the Punjab. There are 
three instead of two major communities for which we will have to make provision 
for their adequate representation. The Mnhomcdan friends have been very gvnerouH 
in laying down that they are prepared to concede the same protection to non-Muslim 
minorities in Sind, N. W. F. and Baluchistan as is affordeo to Muslim minorities in 
other provinces. But they carefully leave out of it the case of Punjab. What about 
the Sikhs ? 1 ask, arc they not an important minority in the Punjab like the 
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Muslims in Bihar or the United Provinces ? Tf so, then what, treatment will he 
meted out to them under the new dispensation ? The authors of the Mont ford 
scheme have carefully recognised this fact and have consequently recommended 
retention of separate communal representation to them. In the Lucknow Pact, 191o. 
the Sikhs were left out of it altogether which had a disastrous effect on the national 
movement among the Sikhs. Both Mahatma flandhi and Lain Lnjpat lvui had to 
assure the Sikhs that proper attention will he paid to the claims of the Sikhs at the 
time of future readjustment of political relations between the different, communities. 
1 assure you that Sikhs will not stand in the way of national unification of India. 
On the other hand, they will do their utmost to accelerate it all. What T wish to 
impress on you is the fact that special conditions prevailing in the Punjab should he 
taken into consideration and adequate repicsentat'on be provided for the Sikhs. 
It is needless to say that the Sikhs are an lmpoilnnt minority with a very large 
stake in the country.” 

In a subsequent statement totin' press on the 2(>th April, Sardar Mangul 
Singh said that both Hindu and Muslim formulas for settlement of tin* 
eommnnal problem were defective. The former ignored nil minorities while 
the hitter ignored the Sikh and Hindu minorities in tin* Punjab and Rcngal 
and neither of them solved the Punjab tangle which was tin* crux of the 
whole problem. He suggested a third formula which was more practical 
and solved the problem. It was briefly as follows. 

“(1) Joint electorate. (2) adequate protection for minorities by icm*i vat ion <>f 
seats wherever minorities demand it. 0) the proposal of the creation of new 
provinces on hguistie and euhural basis may bo considered on its merits and 
reforms should he demanded for N. W. F. and other new province*. If agreed to, 
this solves the situation in a way not unfair to any party; foi it goes protection 
to minouties only and the Sikh ami Hindu minorities will not. demand any separate 
rights in hotl! Bengal and the Punjab winch incans that communal ropn mentation 
will he virtually abolished in these provinces. The underlying idea ot this formula 
is no protection for majorities. They should be able to protect tlmm^eoes. It also 
meets Muslims half way. As regards creation of fnew piovincei L*1 Muslims be 
assured that. non-Muslims wall not. oppose the introduction of reforms, m \. W. K 
and all other provinces. Tf agreed to, the Hindus should be piepaicd to give 
adequate protection to Muslim miuoritK * whertvver thev feel that they should 
he p rot ivied, unless they themselves realise like the Sikhs and Christians that conimu- 
li il representation is harmful to the best interests of the minorities themselves, 
beemsc in that case communal consciousness is awakened amongst the mujoiities 
as well. 


MR. JINNAH ON THE SCHEME 

In a statement to the Associated Press on the 29th March, Mr. M. A. 
.Thumb explained that tin* Mussulman leaders’ offer to tin* Hindus was not 
fully appreciated both by the Hindus and Mussulmans. Ilcinadc il clear 
that the oiler to accept a settlement on the basis of proposals^ made 
therein was subject to wlmt Ik* would call conditions precedent bclon* the 
Mussulmans would be prepared to accept joint electorates with 
reservation of seats. These conditions arc a ante qua non ; 

(1) That Sind should he separated from Bombay Presidency and constituted 
into a separate province, (2) that the Keforms should be introductcd in the Noi Ill- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan on the same footing as any other province 
in Tndia and that Hindus w r ould agree to support this demand of the Mussulmans. 
It is only in the event of these conditions being accepted that, the Mussulmans 
w T ould agree to joint electorates with reservation of seats in all provinces, and make 
concessions to Hindu minorities in the matter of the number of representatives in 
the three provinces of Sind, North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan as 
Hindu majority provinces would be prepared to make to Mussulman minorities. 
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This matter of concessions can he discussed and settled by responsible committees 
that may be appointed by the two communities respectively. In Punjab and 
lUngnl, the proportion of representation should be in accordance with the 
population ; in other words, mixed electorates with the reservation of scats according 
to population. Tn the Central Legislature Mu w snlmnn‘ representation should not be 
less than one-third, also through mixed electorates with reservation of seats. 

This offer is inter-dependent and can only he accepted or rejected in its entiety. 
The Hindu lenders have in their meeting held in Delhi on 23rd March 1927 
appointed a Committee consisting of representatives of all provinces to frame 
definite proposals after consulting Hindu opinion and make an early report. 
I therefore trust, that, the country will give the fullest consideration to the offer that is 
made without, any heat or passion being created and in a calm and impartial 
atmosphere. I may point out that in this offer, which is far-reaching, the most 
notable feature is its recognition that separate electorates can only be got, rid of by a 
thorough adoption of the system of give and take. I trust that it will be eritie’med 
in a spint of toleration. The question of separate or mixed electorates is after all 
a method and a means to an end. The end in view is that Mussulmans should he 
made to feel that they arc secure and safe-guarded against any act of oppression 
on the part of the majority, and that they need not fnr that during the transitional 
stage towards the fullest development of national (government the majority would be 
in a position to oppress or tyrannise the minority, as majorities are prone to do 
in other countries. 

It must be recognised that under the eiieumstam m s and prevailing conditions it. 
in essential that the pobtieal iquippois° must be maintained. It is to maintain this 
balance that Mussulmans have taken a simple and luster method with the reciprocity 
clause. If this main proposition wen* accepted by Hindus, then I feel that it will 
lead to a hopeful atmosphere and settlement is within reach. f am personally not, 
wedded to separate electorates, although 1 must sav tha 4 the overwhelming majority 
ot Mussulmans firmly and honestly believe that that h the only method by which 
they can be secure. 1 think there are advantage and disadvantages m f. system of 
sopaiato electorates. Yet 1 am not prepared to subscribe to the \iew that separate 
electorates will constitute an effective bar to the growth and development uf represen¬ 
tative government. On the oth<T hand I cannot say that the acceptance of .mixed 
electorate system is free from objections under prevailing conditions or that it will 
create complete Nationalism the next dav. The question, therefore, of a system of 
separate or mixed electorates is, as I said before, more a question of methods and 
means to an (ini. 

Therefore, the real issue is how to give a real sense of confidence and security 
to the minorities. Other questions, namely formula* regarding the share of Mussul¬ 
mans in the s'Tvie^ of the couniry, safeguards in legislatures against bills and 
resolutions which may alfcet religion, custom, usage, or inter-communal interests and 
tile question regarding other ebetive bodies can I think be solved if the major 
proposal contained in the oiler be a greed upon. As soon as I receive a definite 
answer to the offer from the Hindu leaders, the next step I would like to take 
would be to call a meeting of the members of the Central Committee of the All- 
India Muslim League, the Committee appointed bv the Khilafat Conference., the 
executive members of the Jamiatul Clema, the Muslim members of the Council of 
State and the A^embly, at an early date and may form a small Committee at this 
nuvting with a view to dismiss other matters with the Committee or Committees 
that the Congress, Mahasahha and other political organisations in the country may 
appoint, and then any settlement that may be finally arrived at by these 
Committees would of course be subject to ratification by the various organisations 
of the country, both Hindu and Mussulman. 1 may in conclusion say that no time 
should be lost in bringing about a speedy settlement at this critical juncture. 

MADRAS MUSLIM M. L. (’As OPPOSITION. 

The following statement signed by ton Muslim Councillors of the 
Madras Council was communicated to the Press 

“At a meeting of the Muslim members of the Madras Legislative Council held on 
the 2Sth and 3()th March to consider the question of joint electoiatcs tentatively 
agreed upon by Muslim leaders of Northern India subject to certain conditions 
being fulfilled, we, the undersigned, after careful consideration of the full significance 
of joint electorates have come to the conclusion that, under the present circumstances, 
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joint electorates tor Muslims iu this Presidency particularly will not only prove 
detrimental to tho political advancement of the Muslim community hut Mill 11 L 0 
jeopardise the liifoic.ds of the Muslims and to a very groat extent, hamper the 
friendly relationship that exists between the Hindus ana Muslims”. 

MaHAUAS llTlfA tSuPPOliT OF JOINT EbE<TOUATE. 

At the meeting of the Executive (amimiltee of the M. I*, VI C. held 
at I’oomi on the 3rd April two important resolutions, one relating to 
the llindu-Muslim question and the other relating to the constitution 
of the Congress and work in the ( ouneils proposed by Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
wore adopted . The first resolution was to the following elleet 

(1) The suggestion about, joint eleetoiates should lie wholly acceptable. 
Without, joint electorates it is impossible to establish political unity in 
the country. (-) The Mahomedans (h'inand that some scats should also be reserved 
for them in the elections. That suggestion also is likely to meet with genetnl 
aeee|)ta!iee. It would he just to reserve seats in projmrt.ion to the number of 
a Mahomedau eleetoiate : but Mahomedans being in a majonfy, Hindus should be 
liberal-minded enough lo eonsenl to tin* rcseivation on a population basis. 15tit the 
Malionnxlnns should regard this concession as the maximum eonees^ion. If the 
population basis is accepted Mahomedans will have to sacrifice some seats awarded 
to them in accordance with the Lucknow' pact ; but Mahomedans must In* prepared 
for such diminution. (3) This meeting is not agreeable to tin* proposal of separation 
of Hindli from tin* Uomba^ Presidency. At tin* same lime if thinks that there should 
he no objf'elion to give Sindh its pioper position when a formation of province's on 
linguistic basis is undertaken throughout India. 

The strond resolution ran as follows 

In resolution No. 3 of the (Jauliati Congiess which relates to woik in the 
Legislatures, dauses A and 11 should he deleted, clauses C. and D K. and I' may 
remain as tle*y are. The (.‘engross should not lay down any definite lules for 
acceptance of Ministeiships ; but it should be left to the oleolod membe rs m 
provincial Councils to do what they like. If has been proud by (he election to the 
Councils and subscquentlj by the fate of specific resolutions oi the amendments 
mo\cd by the Congress nniiy in the Councils that, the eleetoiates ini the counliy 
are not m favour of mating Mmistiios impossible in each piounrc. Minis!lies ha\e 
been formed and are so tai woilone. The elcetoiates have b<*eii brought into exist,cnee 
by the demand of the Congress placed before the Joint Parliamentaiy Committee in 
1010. It is not for the ( ongicss, therefore, to set up its mandate in conflict with 
their wishes, the original theory being that the electorates arc* to elect their repre¬ 
sentative’s and try to expms andeniejiee their will in the Councils so lar as they 
may he able to do so among the elected members. In most of the* provincial 
Councils, members elected on a non-CVmgress ticket are in a majoiny. It is 
obvious thcieforc that the electorates are not in favour of the' restrictions placed by 
the Congress upon the formation of the Ministries. Whal must be a reasonable 
eouise to follow is that Ministries should be allowed to he Jformcd in the first, 
instance ; but, as the (Joveinor in inch province has been found to follow the 
constitutional practice of seeking to form a Ministiy in the province by inviting 
the numerically larger groups iu the Councils to offer their nominees for taking up 
Ministerships an attempt should he made to form in each province a Congress party 
out of not only elected members but even other members who maybe willing to 
work the Councils in a national spirit and for the benefit of the country on the 
lines and in the spirit of clause (e), (d), (e) and (f) in the (lauhati Congress 
resolution. Presumably a party so formed would he numerically larger than any 
other party in the Councils and will have therefore an opportunity to oiler the 
nominees to w T ork in the national spirit. It, would of course he open to such a 
party to demand pledges or understandings from nominees offered for acceptance of 
office after the Ministries have commenced to work and function in the usual 
manner. Jt. would soon be discovered whether the Ministers are behaving in a 
manner calculated to secure tl\c object, of the party and if the Ministers are found to 
be on the right hives generally and to help the Councils in carrying out, its will 
then the Ministers would naturally be supported in their measures it these be lowud 
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supportable on merits. Tf however the Ministers are found to l)e administerin'*; their 
departments in a spirit contrary to that of the above mentioned clauses of the 
Gauhati Congress resolution, then they would be asked to redeem their pledges and 
undertakings or to resign if they are not prepared to do so. In ease the Ministers 
do not resign under the above-mentioned eireumstaneos the party should defeat or 
even pass a vote of censure on the Ministers concerned and furth< r take the 
opportunity at the next budget to cut down their salines and thus remove them. 
Tin* Ministers who are enabled to take oflice with the approval and support of such 
a Congress Party will always be found better than any other Ministers who only 
rely upon communal vote or Government suppoit. The point that the Congress 
Parly should take advantage ot the constitutional practice resorted to by the 
Governor of calling upon the numerically larger groups to nominate candidates for 
Ministerships and give their nomine *s a chance for eniiueing the will of the electorates. 
Unless this is done Ministries will always go to people unamenable to popular 
opinion or not bound by any pledges or under landings. The reason tor adopting 
this course is just the counterpart of the reason for which the Cjngiess tries to 
capture elective scats in the Councils, the reason, namely, that it is much better in 
any ease to prevent places of power and privileges from being captured by 
undesirable men. A vacuum cannot and ought not to be allowed to exist and 
should be tilled by the better sort of men. As far as possible the Congress should 
be prepared to decentralize her work. So much of the national work as can be 
done through the councils should be lett to the councils ; but there is an amount 
of national work that cannot be done through the councils under the present 
Government of India Act or even in any impending amendment of the same, for 
example, relations with Native States, Foreign atl‘.iir>, Army and Navy administration, 
higher Ciwl services the Secretary of State and his powers, fiscal and financial 
autonomy, Asiatic Fedeiation etc.. Hi. The Congress should reseve her time and 
energy for these and other transcendental m itter. There is enough work for the 
Congiess in this lVsptvt and much le^s scope tor fnetion or dillerenco ot opinion 
between the diilerent sections of Indian opinion Further the Congress snould aspire 
to act not as a propagandist be lore any particular view ot national salva’ion, much 
less tor particular interest in the country. Shi* should be like a league of Nations 
or an international body taking upon herself the duty and the icspousibilily of 
resolving as far as possible the growing conflict ot different interests m India. The 
Congiess should be m itself or should carve out its body an Arbitration Board tor 
this special purpose. The Congress will retain the respect and love of the Indian 
people as a whole only if she puts herself on that higher plane. The present, 
lest rid ions about Congress numbers on account of khaddar dress etc. should be 
removed it the Congress should be really an All-India and thoroughly representative 
body. Also, the constitution should be so framed that apart from the representatives 
ot local cleHois, elected members ot the diilerent legislatures in India should 
have a place in the Congress automatically as a matter of right by reason of their 
election to the Council according to some scheme of rcpieJcntatiuii. 

Bhiau Muslim** Opposition. 

A sp(»eial meeting of the Muslim representatives ot Bihar and Orissa were convened 
on the Sth May in the Anjumau lslamia Hall, Patna to consider the Delhi scheme of 
joint, electorate. The hall was full. Sir Ali Imam, Sir M. Fakhruddin, Messrs. 
Sarfraz Hussain Khan, jshafi Daudi, K. B. Mahomed Ismail, Messrs. Abdul Aziz, 
Mahonux] llussain, Atlnir Hussain Quaize, Ahmed Hussain, beoides delegates from 
other districts were present. 

Prolongs! discussion centred round the Delhi proposals. Sir xMi Imam, Moulana 
Shaffi Daudi, and Mr. SyedAziz, supported the Delhi proposals mid pointed out that 
in most of the provinces as in Bihar a few Muslim representatives returned through 
separate communal electorates could not safeguard Muslim intcrests without the 
help of non-Muslim members who outnumber them. Any proposal emanating from 
them wan turned down by Hindu members. Muslim representatives dul hke-wise. 
All this created misunderstanding and mischief. Militant Hindus were returned to 
Councils to crush legitimate aspirations of Muslims. Muslims had separate electorate 
tor 7 years but. had they gained anything ? Iaiws were made in Council to safe¬ 
guard the interests of all communities and not to injure any of them, Sir Ali said 
that no community ot nation would prosper wn\ess \l eawte \u cuuVacV and eotnpeVv 

(ion wiili others. When India attained political freedom Uu»l\m* would lose muA 
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by position of isolation. Muslims should think that win Tons communal electorates 
had their use only once in three years, they cannot help their relations with Hindu 
neighbours. Muslims would by their separatist tendency meet, with economic boycott 
and 'retaliation and be even feared that Muslim life and property were in danger 
in villages. This was because their separatist tendency had aroused suspicion and 
hostility in the minds of Hindus. If Muslims themselves wanted to stand aloof lie 
saw no reason why they should complain of speeches at the platform of Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muhammad Ismail, the Hon’ble Sir Fakhruddin, Mr. 
Ataliar Hussain and Khan Bdiadur Nawab Shratraj Hussain Khan led the opposition 
to the joint electorate. Sir Fakhruddin said that under the joint electorate chances 
of fiiction would multiply. Friction could lie avoided if good feelings were restored 
between the two communities. Bill good tcelmgs could be restored if Muslims 
surrendered some of their right-;. E\en then he wus doubtful that communal friction 
could he completely avoided. Khan Bahadur Nawab Shrufruj Hussain Khan said 
that separate electorate was necessary so long as Hindu mentality was not changed. 
He complained that Hindu members or the Assembly did not display immuliality 
in matters of introduction ol reforms in North Western Frontier mini Ajmcre. 

Discussions were adjoinned in the afternoon when the lollowing resolution weie 
adopted “In \iew ot the fact that some leader of the sister eommunity are taking 
ad vim tagi 1 of the pioposals made at the Delhi Muslim (Vmferenee and there is danger 
that Muslims would be dcpnwd ot their lights ot separate representation without 
then iighttul demands being accepted and m view ol flic fact that sepaiute repie- 
sentation ol minorities was iurrs.-ary so long as eommunalism reigned supieme in 
the country and also in \iew ol ihe tact that in spin* of all sorts ol friendly gestures 
on the part of Mussalmans the sist« r eo.nmumty has d welopeil market tendency 
tow aids (ommunalism which is evident irom its hostile attitude lowaids all political 
and lihgious lights ot Mussalmans and has recently btvn given ]mblie expression 
on the platiorm of the All India Hindu Mahasabha at Fating this confavnce of 
Mus^dmuns oi lhhar and On^sa is ot opinion that the proposals for icpla< mg 
separate electorate by mixed electorate aic picmuture and as such harmful to the 
inteicsts of Mussalmans and then tori' this conference deprecates any attempt to take 
away the light of separate repieseutation horn Mus-alm ms and declares that m tin* 
ciieumstanees mentioned above the Mussalmans me not at all piepaied to give lip 
the right ot separate representation for any pi ice. This conteiencc is oi opinion 
that refoims should at once be Jmtrodueed into Noifh Western Frontier Province 
and Sindh should at once be sepaiut“d iiom Bombay presidency ami eoustituled 
into a separate proving* and hopi-i that Hindus as proof of their change of heart 
will suppoit these demands of Mus-alm ni and thus pave the way lor settlement 
of political difleiemeK.” 


AlE-InMA LKADEUK IN BOMBAY 

About this time most of tlio Congress lenders wore coining 
in Bombay to attend the A.I.C.C. meetings. They held informal con¬ 
ferences in Bombay under tin* presidentship of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
on the 13th and 14th May. In these conferences the future policy 
and programme of the Congress as well as the communal cjuestions 
fount d the subjects of long discussion. The position of labour in the 
Congress programme, the Delhi Mahomedan oiler of Jlindu-Moslem 
settlement and unity between the Swarajists and Kesponsivist parties 
in the .Congress ranks wen* also the chief questions round which a 
vehement discussion centred for over three hours without coming to 
any conclusion. Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar favoured at least a partial 
surrender to the Responsivists in the interest of unity, although 
Maulana Mahomed Ali opposed the* proposal on tin* ground that too 
much surrender would lead to the extinction of the Congress. On the 
question of Delhi Mahomedan offer strong views were expressed on 
both sides. Some favoured the Jinnali conference proposals while 
others refused to countenance any move for separation of Sind from 
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the* Bombay Presidency. Tlie decision however was put off for the 
All India Congress Committee meetings hold on the 15th May and sub¬ 
sequent days. (For Proceedings See p. B.) 


Bombay Decisions and After 

Under the auspices of the Madras Mahajana Sabha and the Madias District 
Oongress (lommitlee, a public* meeting of the citizens of Madras an as held on the 
• list. May at tie* Gokhale Hall. Madras, an hen Messis. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sami 
Venkata.*!! dam Ohefti and others spoke on the “Bombay All-India Oonure^s 
Committc” and alter". Mr. S. Satyamurti presided. The hall ANas fully eroNvded 
and Messis. T Braka-am and Bullion Sanibainui ti Nvere prevent on the platform. 

Mi. SATYAMl’KTI, in opening tin* proceedings said that, no one regretted more 
than Jic the personal aspect which the eontroveisv had assumed mnoii'' the Gongrcss- 
men. As Jar as the ‘Justice 1 ’ Party and the outsider-. an ere eoneerned in it, In* 
eonld not sc -k a quarrel A\ith them hui ll a quarrel eninc ANith them then he would 
not an it lid raw from it. S> t tr as Ins eomiades-in-ai ms, the Oongiesxmen, were 
eoiiccaned, those (Yingre-.-unen whose patriotism were undoubted and whose mot ms 
ucic unquestionable he keenly i\gn*tt<d as profoundly as any body else 1 lmt % there 
should he tin- trouble ;imoiii« them. Jle was satisfied, however, that there were* 
only t nipoiaty misiiiiderst indiums whieh would be ended .sooner than their enemies 
imagined and etmliJ irnnds hope tor titnl hi* ANas sure they would all hi 1 united 
once ii^im under tin* haunei (»1 tivedoin and Swaraj. Their enemies need not imagine 
tint the ('oneiessinei: would l)i* misled into troubled waters. That would nevi l 
be thi ease as lonu as the spun of heedom existed among the rank and file of Ills 
count in lie did not propose to speak to tliem on the propriety or otherwise ot the 
A I. (deeeinns That nn.is a matter to be deeided between the A. I. <\ (\ and 
the Wcnkinu Pcmimittcv oi which he had not the honour to he a member. It would 
he decided between them at the pioper tune and place. lie only ventimd to say 
that under the constitution oi the* Oc ingress, under the dn eel ion of then election 
pledges, the Working Committee had every iiL r ht to issue instructions to the CVmpress¬ 
men m the Councils. He asked only the* public to watch the discussions among->1 
t!i.*m not .1- inteiesied sp.vi.it. its enjoying a cock or hull tight but as nun under- 
-tandmg tint those \n ho were engaged over tilts conflict wen* aetual“d on both sales 
with the highest ol nintins. They might have* done wrong, alter all they wen* 
only human. It they had erred they had erred not in malice but m good iaiih, not 
lot peisonal «Mtn but lor public* advantage .done* they had done it. 

The main question lx fo/e them was this. Were they going to Use or abuse the 
strength of the* iorty-om* elected members ot the Madras Council m order 
«’oiis< loiislv oi unconsciously, directly or indirectly, to enthrone m powet and in ofliee 
a paity which hn h\ Ion it years sat as nightman* over this piovincc, which idlowcd 
eoiisi .lently tilt* communal cry to be raised ovci every public’ ac tivity and tried to 
develop tins j*i<#\ mu <* into becoming the PMcr ot India Except the Jiaja of 
Panagal and his personal Iriends and dependents, no pat nolle llrahmiu or Clnistian 
would like to play again the* name played by the Justice* Baity. If the C-ongress Baity 
had done wrong, the only ground on which they did it was to see that, the* Raja of 
Panigal and Ins fiimds w.ie kej>t away from olfiee. ThK. he considered, to he a 
distinct seivice to the cause of nationalism and to the interest of India. Public 
memorie- were short. They all knew or ought to know how tin* Justice Party*, when 
in ofliee. through its leadei declared on the Moor of the Council that jMililical 
prisoners should In* treated worse than eiimiuaK That party, in fact, while m olliee, 
sold their j lower attain and again to the huuMiieraey. He would ask tliejn to take 
into aeeouut the attitude'of that party towards khaddar, prohibition and non-eo- 
operalion about which now that they were out of ofliee they professed their^ aboun¬ 
ding faith. The enlus and the eamlid filends now forgot all that, Wien the 
Justice’ Party were m power they hounded out non-co-operation, khaddar and 
Mahatma Gandhi. But imw the Raja ot Panagal was Haying that Mahatma Gandhi 
was a meat man and he would unveil the latter's portrait, though lit* would not 
aeeept his p«diti<*s. For about 0 years this party persecuted nationalism. Take* 
again the question of prohibition. Sir. A. P. Patrols partliian shot on the subjc*et 
wlii'ii lie* was compelled to lay down his ofliee was seen in the Government Order oi 

(i 
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August. The order said that prohibition was an imp<HSiblify. lor.d option was 
unworkable mid the rutiomn% system was not jtmrtir.il and tlieie/oiv they could do 
nothing to briii" about icmpcunce. Tlir (’hainnan could multiply instances of 
dial, sort and did I hey want, In* asked, such a part > should he* pul in power 

H&ain ? The (-oiuuvss Parlv in t lit* I ic<* of tins I him* did whal th«*y considered lo 
he the l)(»s( (him*. A fc.v wools now about. Iheii* candid Inends an 1 (tides. 

THE .n'SI'lCM rU’.TY A\I> TIIK MINISTRY 

Mr. IVakasama and lus friends told them that the Cnnuross 1 \u 1 y in tin* Council 
was wioujLC in their judgment and d only they had del .lied tins Ministry the .fu-liee 
Pally would not come to jtower oi the < lovei nmi nt would Jmv K'snmed the 
administration oi fransfcried subjects. Whj ? TJieii bunds e\m went to the lenuth 
ot saving that then* could he no dissolution ol tin* Council. Let tlum first. noli* 
tlit* one aoo<»ra pineal lact, \iz., tliat Delhi was laL away bom Madias and ihey, tin* 
Composs Parly, knew tin* evict situation Jn ie Mr. lhakasam v,as not lieu* and 
tin* Congress Patty, aft(*r carolu! eonsideiation and talks with Iriends and iocs, 
came to tin* eonclu-uon tliat if they woe to deleat 1 hi* piisent Minisny they wile 
laced with two alteinatiycs * \ i/., either the (online into powei jumiii ol the.lustne 
Party ol if tliat party kept its piomisc not to unvpi otter, the Coycinoi would lie 
lompelled to dissolve tI k* ('omnil. 'Pin* (’oimitss !\ntv wie taknu* Iona, iiuol.tlious 
Irom tin* speeches oi tin* Jhija ol Pan. cm! and Mr. Kr'shan in Nan to slow that 
that parly would not accept ollic'*. r l lie ipe.iku did not wish to eland the canon • 
oL phblic opinion and cuticism. Put lie was « n< >( l< <1 to s ly that he nb'*sd to lake 
those speeches sciionsi t > at then lac* a aim*. lie had bc-m ihiciycil in tin* past and 
hi* was not ^ouu» to lie 11app(*d ai-aiii by the pmmises ol that pally. What woith, 
hr* asked, W'ere the promises ol the membi is ol that pait> V'I hen pionmi w:e that ‘ l lit \ 
will not accept otlici* m tin prtsenl Cornu il." Del liny (ihe JiMn ( Paity)oi did they not 
want tlie dissolution ol the piesent (knmed ’ 'Pin* -pe ikei h »d cot tile ant hoi it y ol n 
hu»h oliieial, whose nam'* he would not (Id lose,ii':,t a* licit tmn* nc eoti.mons w.ie {much 
betwien the Piinde Sccratacy to the Coyemoi and the ha)', ol Paine. 1 d and tin t the 
liaja ot Panned should he suinmoindto hum a niiei-Uiy and as MiniMi'is thy *hould 
lx* allowed to ^o to the eountiy and with all lh»* piosteje, mlliu ucc and pationaLu* 
at their disposal, a re-election should he Jield. Tlnne w< le tlie temis ol |l>e nceoln- 
lions. 'Phi'll, aj*am, 1 h«*y wi*re told that the\ and the ,1 listint.s could ha\e |oined to 
detent the Ministry. On tin* lloor ol Ihe Hour both All. Sami Yenk'il. chalmn 
Chetti and tin* sneakei said on two ditleient oieasmiu and icycial limes outside tliat 
il any acctedited leaih l ol the Justice Pally would mala* a pu)>!i( dedai.iuon uthcr 
on tin* Hum ot the House oi outside, that tluv found d\auhv uuwoi I able and 
that, they would not aecpl olliei* under the dyaielue si h< ua the Swaia}\a P.olv 
would have also ^i\<*u an assurance and would ha\e |oined 1 li<*m lo dehat the 
present Muustiy oi any othei possible Minishy. lb* would still repeat that uudei- 
1 liking with a lull sense ol responsibility. Let the .lustice Paily aeeejit it. 

T11K OT1 IEK A I/1VRN A r L ! \ ES 

Then a^aiu their ti idneeis said that the (ioveinor would not daaohe tin* 
Oouneil aeemdmi' to the established convent ions. The sp(*akir, howen i, kiu*\v 
ol no such eonveiition. 'Pile resumption oi liansi(*iied subnets by th<* Cmiinoi had 
happened in two provinces only, in Peimal and in the (Vnlial Pioyimcs undei I lit* 
rules ol the (}oyeminent oi India Ad. Kesumpt'on of tiansi< ii(*d <ub| *el i was a 
very serious responsibility whi* ll imild In* done only with tin* sain noil ot His 
Majesty’s tfeoietarj oi State ior India. And Imlhir hi tore the Suielaiy ol State <»uve 
any sanction for such transfer he would liayi to lie satisfied that time would lie 
no possibility oi the formation of any Ministry in that Council. 

They were perfectly wdliuir to lace the elietoralis at an.y tiini* lull not at the 
dictation of the Kaja of Pnnayal. Political pail us all oyer the woild i hose their 
OW’ii time t*> £o to the electorates. It y*as only six months aj*o the elcetoiate re¬ 
turned them in jlm'Ik*] ous numbers. Taking J\iadias City alone, it aa\c tlum abound¬ 
ing confidence by returning four Swarajists to the Hindu and one to the Mahomedan 
constituency. Mis paity refused to he stani])cdeil into an elect ion tor the sake of liaja 
ol Panned and his friends. 

CIIAKdlW AHAINST THE NWAIUIKTS 

As regards the IhrowinR out oi Ministers’ salarus, a charge was levelled against 
thorn not only by their enemies hilt also by llieir irit mis. He did not desire lo 
answer his enemies, because they could never satisfy them. To the extuit that 
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on mo from thoir frioi ids he ventured In give in nil humility an answer and 
hoped that answer would b<‘ accepted. The speaker next mid out, the charges made 
against the parly in the 1 'Ssiw of “The tfwarajya" nt the 'JUth. instunt. He then 
said ilull he would cli.il.inge any one to piove that (hoy had over voted against 
henelieul measures. ‘TIk* Swaraj a' Jiad qtiohnl Mr. Mummvanii N.iidu with regard 
lo I he cut m the MinNem’ salaries lor the pm pose of showing that the Swarajists 
only professed to destroy dyarchy. He could understand the object of dragging 
them into his party’s net and Ins obj-d was to get into ofliee. Hut lie could not 
undeistand “Sw.'iaiyaV' object in quotmgMr. Muiuswumi Naidu to Jash the Swaraj¬ 
ists. When did Mr. MiiniMAUim Naidu become a fucnd ol “Tin 1 Swaraiyu” to get 
the honour <d an editonal mention m its .sucicd columns ? He would only say that 
he too was ol opinion lh.it the nimisbis ought to ieduce their salaiiis. In a poor 
country like India they could not afoul lo pay such high sahmes. They remained 
neutral simply because a mmisliy was there which i on Id be destroyed at an opportune 
moment, wit limit playing into the hinds ol their enemies. 

l*ioeeeding the chairman dwelt at length upon 1 he charge that the Swaiajisls 
\oted against In m heial mcasiucs. r l he Swaiajya Party Jiad nc\er helped tin* (»ov- 
ernmont In suppoit ol t!ns "The Swarajya” had quoted the di-eussion on the 
subject ol legist i it ion feeThe Minister m cliaige ol that department replying to 
the token motion st.itnl that he would ecilanihdo allihat was possibletoi jinn to bring 
about a reduel>on in l< A«■ mi the* aulhoiity for "The Swarajya,’ was Mi. 
i!lums\,ami Naidu, a membi r cd a pait\ which moved a \ote ol censure against. the 
paper loi soni * ranailvs ;»* *; 1 1 r i ^ I the Picsidmf and the Swaiajisls came to its lesciic. 
'Til* • ob|«*e( oi 111‘token motion was to get th(‘ pm pose (or winch it was made and 
1 be mnusiei lud given his gs-mrance Weie they to b“ blamed d they icfused to be 
drawn by the .hi .in lies in tI k i r «>amc ! It the luinistcr did not do anything on tlie 
nutter then the time would conn* to (ensure the mimsieiinlets. With regard to the 
ehaige nil tills \er\ sum'* qmstnm Sir A. I\ Tatio while m otlice refused to make 
any udmiioii. What vas lh<* reply ol Mi. It uigaiiedhu Miiduh.tr eoneernmg the 
giant to t!ie Andhia l nneisiiy ? t.ivatci giants w<ie asked for and tlie Thief 
MmHei said tint IN. IJb.OOO was the amount that the Vicc-Tlmneellor himself 
hadiehd lor and llut was put m the budget and that it the schemes weie ready 
lie would gi\e tin no "i.mh. ^\ r l^at was the char e on tins suhjcel ? The last charge 
ol "The Swamp.T was molutiou v o. [> ol the (i.uihati Tongrcss winch had 
dneeled ('ongiessnaai tothiow out budgilsand lelusi* supplus unless otherwise duect- 
ed by tin' A. L T. C. That w:s a mallei ol mtcipntation ol the lesolution. Then 
own nifeipietjlion was tcilainly not mconsMcnt. On the (jiiestion ol the (ieneiul 
ilosjntal selu me they dal not suppoit the (ios ernment. Tlie piocccdmgs of tin* 
Council would levenl the ne\t poMlmn. They asked the Jinn, the kiw Member at 
Ooly to mind his own business on the question ol the Iingation Hill. They lefused 
help to the Sctond MiiiMci when la' asked t Ik m to gi\e evidence before the t'oni- 
miliee eonstiliind to amend the Kilciotis Endowment lion ids Act. Hid these, Ha* 
Chairman ask<d, show e copulation with tin* Omernment ! He concluded by saying 
that the enemies ol the Congr. ^ uric nuns who weie unscrupulous and lesmiicilul 
and la‘ appealed to Lu filends and the public to help them and to stand by them in 
the hour of ensjs. 

m vni: \s p.\v vkajims' \ri»ov .irsririKi) 

Mr. Sami Vi:nk vi veil\i, \>r Cnmr. who amis ne\t culled upon to speak, said 
that the inannet in which the Swaiajisls weie attacked by their o]>poncnts was 
unwoilhy of any decent, man ; and the time had come when they must hit ImeK. 
They had sufficiently explained wb\ it Jiad become necessmy for tlu* Swarajya Parly 
in the Touncil to micun ncutial and allow tin* Ind ocndmt ministry lo remain iii 
otlice in view of the likelihood ol the Justice Party hemg again put in poAver. Mr. 
Sambamniti who was one oi those who thought that the Swarajya Party* should 
have oAcrihioAvu the present ministry had himself not been sun* whethci they would 
he doing tin* right thing if tliey vobd against the present, ministry. The sjieakor 
quoted Jrom the specdi ot Mr. Sambamniti, and maintained that, as thcie avus no 
jiossilnlity of seeing that the,Justice Party was not enthroned, they did not seek the 
defeat, oi the Independent Ministry and allmvcd it to continue until a favourable 
opportunity picscntcd itself to it ol killing. Dyaicbv. This action on their part did 
not militate against the spnif of the Caulmti resolution. It. Avas true that the Justice 
Party declared that they would not accept offices in 1 lie present council but the Swarajists 
were shrewd enough not. to be led into its ruse and respond to its overtures. He 
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had two reasons ns a Trader of the Party as to the way thee remained neutral on the 
question of the reduetion of minister's salary's. If they agreed to a ledintion m the 
salary it would mean that they ngreinl to the continuance of tho ministry. wlulr ff» 
reality thev wer' waiting for a favourable opportunity to defeat the nnnisttv and 
make tile formation of any other Ministry impossible. That was whv they thought 
it lv'st to remain neutral. There was no retieat at all ; the Swnr.ijhls wcic in their 
seats 1ml onlv thev did not vote either av.iv. He characterised the attacks in “The 
Swampa" against the Swarajists in the Madras Council as being unfair, lb' a\:is 
astonished, lie said, that a leader of the position ot Mr. Prakas.im an ho was a 
member of the Working Committee should have* completely ignored the wording ot 
the Gmihati resolution when he levelled Ins atbieks against (he pally. Onlv subject 
to clause (d) thev could throw out the budget and refuse supplies ; Mr. Prakasam 
convenienilv omitted to take note of lids fact. There could be a good deal ni 
ambiguity in the Gauhati resolution for v,hn*b the Ontieiess p*’rtv m the Madias 
Conned non* not responsible. It was the Icadeis Me Mr Piakasam that were 
responsible. II:i\im» been responsible for the ievolution, to eritieM* tlie Madias 
Swaiajists in that manner was unfair. lie would Teqii''M Mi. Pnikasam to be moie 
chniitable towards them. Strong epithets h.id been ii^'d m “Tie Swanma" leading 
article of Saturday. Tlv' speaker was not icalh siiie whether l!ies<> were mlended to 
hint the lenders of tin* Madias Council Purt\. Tli *v had i:i Del, sho»\n sho'wdnesp 
tact—(Mr. S Satyamurti : Nerve ) -and neive. Mi. Pi.ikesiui must ha\c watched the 
movements ot the party ; but having failed to g’\e any lea<b Iv* now eniiei »<1 
them. 

lie had discussions with Mr Sambamuiti at this anxious penod ; but lie also 
di<l not give the pioper lead winch be said now was the proper lead and l« fl them 
in doubt. (Mr. Sambammli : Absolutely no doubt). It w.r quitlinebailiable on 
the part of Mr. Prakasam and Mr. Sambamuiti in llu^e eii < umstances t<» find fault 
with the Coim<-it Party. 

In regatd to the proceedings of the A.ICC. lie must make a complaint against 
the President of the Congress* because if Ik* had onlv allnwid Mi Go\ md.n liati’s 
resolutions to be Noted in tile Ibuis^, all tin- <ont!o\e!s\ an mi hi not 1 1 ;> \ * ari'-'n. 
because the nvpontv of the A l.C.C. AAould ha\e Noted agauisi n and tli<»e would 
In' ail end of the matter. Pei haps lie wanted to chastise the Council j > i M v and 
please the oppositionists, and therefore lie pl-ided tor lefening tin 1 * —«<1 uto«n to 
the Working Committee. They aacic hound to icqtnt the Acnliet ni this Committee 
in an hat over A\av it might ha\e been given. There was not lung ohjii tionable in the 
procedure adopted. In fairness to the Congiess E\<<nHve iliis couttow i must 

e *ase. When at lea^l a Iheoretnal unity had h'*en i a‘;i**1h<I the\ ought not to <ie;ite 
disiuptions, and indulge in nvriminations and bickmugs He liad ;'b-olule!\ no 
hesitation in saying that N\liat thev had doin' in the M alias Connell w o the b« i 
under the circumstances ; and it an as onlv prmidential that they had a<t**d in nub 
a manner as to ko‘*p out the .Justice Party which was thiisting foi power one- 1 
again. 

A Domj-stjc QrAiigr:i. 

Mr. O. I\ A VD Asa ait Ciiitti considered that these dilleif tiers of opinion were 
lather calculated to strengthen the Congiess Paitv and not A\caken it. bicuusi* 
each section was coming to understand the standpoint of the otlgi so<tn>n. As 
a ]>roof of it, he would point to the presence ol Mr. Piakasam and Mr. Samba- 
mnrti at this meeting, He was sure it an as a domestic quarrel as Mr. Saly.uuuiti 
had said ; but only it was carried on in loo loud a tone and their nriehbonis were 
trying to make political capital of it. lie it was who took the responsibility on behall 
of the Swarajists to press for a resolution of the Woiking Committee to put them right 
with the country, f Mr. Prakasam : So, you brought the trouble!) lie told the 
(’on i mil ter* that the Madras Council had to lace it f eTities. It had to face the .Justice 
Party and Ihe bureaucracy. H ihe Madras Council Party should be a strong vmpon 
Avith Avhieh to beat the bureaucracy, Ihe Working Committee thought that the hands ol 
that party ought to be strengthened by the resolution. Had Mr. Prakasam been 
present at that meeting he would also have agreed with the resolutionMr. Piakasam : 
Oh)—and all this controversy A\ould have been avoided. In fact, the resolulion 
regarding Madras SAvarajists came m as an illustration of the arrangenn nt Avhieh laid 
lobe entered into with the 1 tesponsivists in the matter of acceptance of olliee. The Working 
Commit too had to distinguish between those olliee-holders avIio held themselves abjiel 
slaves of the bureaucracy and those' Avho held offices as a trust on behalf of the people 
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in their light against, the bureaucracy. In making that distinction, ho Iielicvod the 
Working Committee lmd don** well and h M had no dmihl that the country would 
endor>'* that decision. If they looked at the decisions in tin 4 rijrlit tierspeelivo and m 
tin* spirit, of union, conciliation and tolerance, they would realist 4 that what the 
Working Committee Jian done was jnst the tiling that, was wanted. 

Tin: CfAniATT Be^omtiox on ( Munch, Entry. 

Mr. Basiip.ki: Ahmkp speaking next said that then* would have been no occasion 
foi this controxersy at all if both tie* ccnsuie resolution and its amendments w< 4 re 
dismissed at the A. I. C. C. meeting and put to vote, lie was perleHlv certain that it 
would have 4 been defeated b\ a maiority. '1'liis coiitroveisy was started by their political 
filends who had forgotten the principles on which the Council-cut? v question was 
basn 1 and tie* ({.mhati resolution. Those friends were meiely f hnuiiiA to the letter 
of the resolulions and had foi got ten the spirit oi tlicni The Congress mandate was 
to throw off all Minhtrii s and not one Ministiy. Would they have achiex<*d their 
objn*l if they voted against 1 he present Ministry No. Mr. Prakasam wa< not in the 
know of I limits. “The Svvaiaj) ,\" kept silent oxer tins alhur when tlv* matter came up 
before the Connell. What had happen'd alterwards tor ‘The Swamp.i” to attaek 
them on the M tlh mutant alter a lapse of nearh three* months ! The pajwr as an 
oig.m of the Conn res-., baxi'iu ae(|me*.'*c*d in that position, x\as not at all w ell-adx iscd 
m 1 iking lie* piescnt attitude now It was wrong on ils part to do mi It was snnplx 
gn mg a handle to its enemies m the eonntiy and aluoad. If tie Congie^s asked 
them clear!) to < ome out of the Cornu il, th**\ would triadh obe\ the mandat * ft was 
not light that motives should be attributed to ikern nr that their buialides should 
be questioned. There w.is no part oi sre k*i understanding. Tlie Congress had lone 
ago sii->pend<*d noieeo op< latioii witli leuaid to keeping np of sot nil relations and tvs 
w it li ot her pai t les. What winng if pobtaal subjects wire discussed at dilute? 

pailie. / To In mu sin’ll a el la i ire was unph.i-.ml and undesiiable. ‘The Swarajxa" 
had foi gotten the xerx objet i of token motions Token motions writ* not ofvn pushed 
to a dixision it llie object ot the motion w.is aelm-wd ( Mi Piak.isam It i» 'not a 
censure on the Covcinment l. Mi Hashed \himd . “Not iiivss;ii\. ’ If Coxr»n- 
mcnl, he then said, assiued them that th« x would U\ to do what the motion leqmnd, 
it had srrxed ps purpose. The <on an ss was not in tin* Conned to oblige the dushee 

pirtx and thus place them in powei. If those ciities knew that tin* aetion of the 

Madras Swaiajxa paitx had the approval of tin* Pic*idenf oi the ('out n ss (Air. f\ 
Srinivasa Iveierai : Tin*) knew dial it had bis appmxal and as xxell as ot Pandit 
Motilal Vein u ) tin'll I h«»ft lends wire not justifn'd in taking up this attitude It 
meant then tint he wanted to londemn the President. Sn>*h a thing ought not to 
be allow ih! 'The sp*aker then plead'd strong!) to gixo a liei* h*ind to 

tin* Coniries-, eouinillois inearrnmj out tin* Con l* less policy m tin* Conned. As 

far as the Conned enln <|iu*s|ion was coneeined lie was of die xicw that wisrlom 
lav m preventing lh(*c\d ami making tin* best of the nuvitahlc foi the best mbaes^ 
of tin* country. 

An \imt,vi, to Non-P.rvhmins 

Mr. (\Mrim k v\ii \ Mrt>\u\u in tlie course ot his speech explained full) the 
position of the Cnnercss Pint) in the Council and ]>ointed out that there me no secret 
agr<*emeuf in tln*ir wmk He told tliem th.it fiom hi.- experience he had found out tint 
they could not place confidence in the wools of the members of the .liMicc Party as 
lontr as that part) believed in dvarehx. lit* knew that even in the Congress Party 
there wetc members who pleaded at the time of tlit* (iauhati Congress for the aieeptame 
of olliee. (A voice. Mr. Muthia Mudaliar is one of them). Those friends made 
common cause with the Kaja of Panagal and liis friends in attacking the party. Then 4 
might be difference of opinion among them , but when once a decision had been 
arrived at they must be loyal to that decision. He then explained the importance of 
the I. C. C. resolution eonerrung Himiu-Muslim unity and asked their friends to 
help in carrying out that resoliitjon. lie suggested that the time had come for the 
non-Hrahmins also to mxe up the plea of reservation of seats and to fall in with the 
joint electorate. It was only in unity that the salvation of their country lay. 

A Kksoi.i tion 

The Chairman next put from the chair the following resolution which waseariitd 
unanimously : — 

“That this public meeting of the citizens of Madras plaees on record its joy on the 
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ra\s for his oarlv nroven and nsfomlvn 


ih it 
I In* 
I hr 
tin* 
(hr, 


rdriiso of Srijnl Subliash Chandra l»oso and pra\s L. . . . 

to full health and stre nth and rails upon flit* Hennal (lovrnimrul . 1 * .i- «» 

tardy justice to release till drt nines who me still detained unjustly. • 

One amuii'j; tin* audience cried out < »i;i t hr had ;• resolution to n»o\e. i< ‘‘ . ‘ 

said Unit lie luul already enlied upon Mr. Sunnasa lyenanr to spe.u uni 
had finished, the mtrmiptof would be liiu'n a rhuiicr to have his si}. 

Tin: Wok ini i CovjimM’ Contkovi nsv 

Mr. S. Skivix Vs \ ivrxo\ h. who was files I m\Mrd to addiess the meet nip, said 
that hr mespics-ihly saddened hv (In* eonhoxeisns lecm'diui; llir pioeeediiiys of (hr 
Win Ijuu t Win mil (rr. lie hoped flial b*lfei counsels would pnvad, if they did not, 
then Jir had no doubt fIi.it in (hr fulness ot tinn* the n'lirfn would di’trnniur what was 
tho imill tliinn to do. Hr would ask them to dismiss all pei*oiiaI and arnn'oiuous 
routroMTsirs. IIr wanted to toll them plainly oner moir that hr was not nspon-ible 
loi llir action of the Swarajists in tin' M idras Council. It was tmr hr sent a trlmam , 
hut that was onlv in icnly to Mr Snui Vrnkatarhalam ChetliV rom.uumratton 
solicit mjr lus ml\t* *. In lus t •*li*!*r«itn 1o Ihr pally hr did not adus,* thru) our way oi 
tho other, fit* let t their actum on tin* situation entirely to thru own di'Metiou and 
jm! l* inc'iii. Ihs \ ;ew was that thomjh ihr MMudia Connies, Committee <>i the 
Woihin*' Committee lad mineral eouliol and *'UpennMnluu e owi tin* Comjies-, 
Conned Tarty, they <ouI,I n<*1 deal with the situation as the men on the spot. Me had 
always acted upon the golden ma\nn ‘ Pi list your ft lends." lie had not yet sun 
tin* majoinx of the (Vn^ress Party had I»«*fin\<*«I Ihr 1 1 u*-! ivpo->**d in llnmi In 
All-India CoiijLtH'ss Committee 01 the Winking Commitue NotwitiMuinlm 1 ; 
Irantte attempts made in some ipiaiteis to lumk up the sohdaiit'. of 

|»aity,hc hoped that the pally would continue to 1m* united. W hi it 

weir (editing aeanist a foieiyn (Joxmnnent what was mres*ary was a well-knit and 
disciplined orjjnni nation nnnuMi* on winds with huh Imtion S.ipp isim« 
tlirie was a (hljeien r of opinion hetween the Vioin) and the t»o\ernoi 
of a proMiiee oi a timenmr and tin* Collector in the distnrl, ilex would not sv mi) 

t on ti oxers \ about it in tin* press oi tin* plat hum Tlinc had hern *un h < I ill* *i * ii< t * 

ol opinion , hut they were all expressed piixatelx .ind sett lean ills minnl at. Ih.it 
was win a Iminliul of 1'im.lishmcn xxeie ahletoiule ihr- hia i \ and that wn** 

when* tin* s-ikm'ss oi tin* Puitish ndmmM ration hn. Swaiaj miild he lunlt uj> oiilv 
by huildim: up a bur pails, hy smootlnm; out tin* dnlerciu's ami eiakint: the 
]K‘ople woik t OL* el In i , and not hy making am sretien nl-il ulmuM aimtlni Milmn. 

Jjeadershr|> lay in knowing main t Inn ns hut keipum a onnt tom ue. II th \ w«nl 

on susp* i line people nothing could hi done. 'll. Holloman piodamnd in lm J*.*j*' 1 
incessantly licit the olitmieliy in the Committee should he pull'd down. Whet was 
tin* meaning ol all this V It was emy to pull down anythinr in tin* woild Ha> 

who weie strenuously atlcmjitnm to pull down the loiuen hmmiuuc' “Uild m ily 
I mil down the eddhr ol tin Coii'i's^. That was tin* came wind* was lain p!.t\<d 
1o-da\. He w< 11 Id ajipeal to them to < on nh i tin nnijouty d« < i n*n of tin Woikina 
(Wmmittee a fair doision. W in u the time came for the All-India ( • iil'm -s 

(Vimmittee to <\pr<ss its ojumon lit the ilmsi ntnails In all naans entniM lull 

in tin* meantime let (hem not mm on a pTopnminiln amnnst the Woikimj (''unmittee 
and the A. 1. C. (' Swataj could not he won In mk li a piojiaa imla m the pu**** . 
it could he won hy common endeaxoui and oniininii intion. II" would a-K the 
disM’iitii nts not to ram on the peisonrl lampaipn and pl;n into the h, nds of tin ii 
political opponents hill to sink llnir difletenns and man h . Inad unitnll} loi ( ^wai;<i 
r Phe present eoiitroMUsii s o\<*r tin* Workmu Committee drusioes weie due to nothing 
hut dislnist, misiindeist mdiuu. sii-pieiou and los^ of t«*m|>t i. He would rmiu 
n peat that tin* AII-India ('ontress Committie would eonsid»*i <In' whole ui.iiin 
and come to a decision upon it. The Woihnm, Committee was a n-poirihlr h>d\ 
and it had acted under its poweis. It was I*‘ft to the All-Iinh*. t oieihsst omnulOe 
to endorse 1 lie Whnkmjr Committee’s resolution, modilv it or ;'hi<*' lie it. He could 
not see why all this further about it. Ileeause the Whukin^ (’ommutee was piompt, 
lie was aecused of having deliberaIe|\ eonspnid to pn yenl tin* matt* r from lomuie 
U}> before 1 lie A. I. C. C. No foulei charge had In-en mad«* amnsf Inin : and In* 
must fell them plainly it was a deliberate he. K<|ually false w-. the ehaiee that he 
was the ]>rime mmer behind the mstiuetion issued hy theWiukluj Committee. What 
hapfiened was that Mr. S. Venkafaehalam (’belli and Mr. Kaiidaswanu < hetli 
presseil upon the Ceneral Secretary of the Congress and liiuiselt to hrinij; up the 
subject before the Working Committee foi a deejsnjn. 
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Mr. :uii i Chetfi brotiehl ;i draff of the resolution and he rin-nltif< •! 

il jo I\mdr Moiil.il NVIiru mid olhei iiieinbrM of the < I'stmlitii alien'd 

i|u‘ dnill, l.* , mritf however flu* litsf portion unfomln-d. If uas eonddureij h) the 
(ommillee and pissed. To siii^i:<sf licit I!ion» wasa *•#>n^pir.ifv and (hr speaker was tin* 
prime mover, was monstrous. VV'fiy should a 111,111 like in in do fhtl ! Presidentship 
of 1 hi* Huntress or no presidentship, In* could not stoop to tho-e thuurs. lfceally it 
was all a new sniper si mil ; and H was set on by Mi llornimaii, as In* himself 

snd, ‘lii pull down the liy ! ’ ll ill e lead mien liy th* Woikin^ (omuiitier 

wi! not eornvl, there were constitutional means open to Jinn and others to set it 
nude. I»iii wli\ I In •» euiip.o '4/1 ol ( diiiiiiiy in the pies-, and plitlonn. 

All that w.n necessary toi them to do, sud Mi. Siam ,'hi lynfiur in <oiieliMon, 
was to realise tlii'ir duty, which was to supp.u, t)u* mujoril,, new in the existing 
(’onevess 01 {.\imsiiions. I!e appealed lo the unina men in jMifnul.i' to leu 11 he 
value ol discipline, s« II lesiiaiul and of dome lime's quell) as i 1 r a possible 
axoidin** pen mahlies. The load to sin h ^ la\ in inniin^ somchod) ami not in 

dHliijsline somejjod) and dividin'.’ the people He once auam appealed tot siipnoit to 

liie Woikuer ('o.nuuttn wifhoin minding t*< linn alilies ‘ Wli-Hiei I am ic/ht or 
wio.i'j ’ h* pl'*aded. “It \uii t;i\e me a e|nm •. I will like the ('on mess a s|ep 
I nt tin 1 and to: to eat t r sure."-*- *u t he end ol tie- \< at. >otvv it |j-t uidnm the eiila bins 
( leel undaiinled heiause I ha\e lull lailh in (1 nI. in m\ «*01 unite and in my 
count I) men ” ( \pp! nisei. 

Tim rhiiiman, 11 me n.*\t said that he 1 ,d a n-oUitioii fiom a member ol 

the an ii on > on \a.pm Silt.i'ji ill 1 ll wa- to> nnpoiiant and < Diitinvuual a 

lesohilna lo In dm iiss d at the m unm :»i lliai laie In mi r. l»isi u—.inu mi^ lit be 
bid oil a sub *i|iienl onasimi 11 • llieii * 1 11 e. [ ilni t!ie ] in 1 pose id I he meelnm 
was ovu ami bid I lie imri me dissoln d. 

\ sei nun nl I lie . hi. In in ■»\j# ,, ii.d ibil All Pial 1 mi would b- ullowtd to ^ j m a k 
at tin end and undue* die me'line was di^ohed without eilb'c upon bun 

to adde " lliem, lIn v med mil Miaim' '-kmu as 1 In* mutinu was 

Ih e 1 k 1 n l’ up. 
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A poimral meetmp of (ho Andhra IVovinmal Oonpie»ss (’ommilfro was hold a( 
lW.wada on (ho 1st May 19J7 undor (lio pivsideney of Mr. T. Prakasam. About 
70 nmmbers and larpe nninlvT of visitors were prevnl. Allor tho passim* ol two 
condolence rose >lut ions u hon 1 lit* sul))ool of election of Working < !omniitt»*e me*inl><*rs on mo 
up Mr. C. Rnmasomnvajuhi pomlod out that tlioy wiMhin tho Council were suHernip 
undoi a pi oat disadvantage as tho\ had to ohov both t ho dooision of tho I*. < \ C. 
and tho Conpivss Paify within thi* Council, that m ordoi to obviate this difficulty 
at least to some extent lie Mould silliest that all Coup i css M. L. C. s should l)o 
bnmphl within tho Working Committee either by elootion or as e*x-oflieio members 
cliinpinp tie* rules of the eons! ituhou if mve^sarv and that it this More done the 
Coiipioss M. Ij. C.s and other nuanbois of the Woikmp Committo<* Mould think 
together and see* that their resolutions and mandates repaieliim thoMoik Mithin 
tie* Council Mould he pi\en elioot to. Hut the Count l! (oIloMed the h inner pem-ral 
poliej, of course elect in r as iu my M. L. (7s as possible to the Worker.; Committee. 

tim. voi: RKcovsTitrenotf 

Tim ^vivtarv Ihen place l the sub-co>MinMtec’s icport on \ilium* leeoiisf ruction 
]>efort' the pvneia! hotly and pninle*d out tliat it contained the ordinalv sohenn* oi 
work au<l find it entailul an expeuditme ol l\s. 1 VC every month and that it 
recommended lor eolloction of monev. 'I'he Purulent pointed out that lie was m a 
limn to m oi k out this propramme, 1 hat he Mas about to deal Mith the currency 
jti'obiem with releienee to this subject, that a leporl Mas already m the A. I. C C. 
and would be dismissed at the ensmnp meet nip and that it Mould be bcttm for them 
to wail and lie over this subject until the decision of tin* A. 1 C. f Hie snhji et 
Mas theiefore adjourned. 

roNriirrriVK i»ito<;p\Mvir, advd/ai r.n. 

After this two resolutions were dismissed reirar Imp the conduct of the Madias 
Legislative* Council ('oiiLrrrss Paitv. S 1 . \T. L, Cs piesml explained the lael- and the 
eireunistanecs under Mhieh then* weie dd*chons in the purlj on eeitam occasions. 
They also }x>inte\l out tint they Mere nblrjcd to obey the* mijonty decision in the 
Council even apaiiist their own Mill. 

Dr. P> Subratnamam then move<l the ioIlowiMp resolution 

“As the* Council programme instead oi heinp a minus to attain Swarai is unavail- 
inp and a Maste ot time, this Commute* i *~ol\es that the leaders should turn then 
attention to and carry on propap in.I i ui'h preat /eal tor the achievement id the 
constructive pi opium me*.” 

Aflei lour hours’ discussion it was can ml l»y litt airainst !T> votes. 

cam. to rorxm. and akskmui.y Air.vntMt.s 

Mr, A. (tovindiehari, 15 htor. “Sityaprahi” then moviil the following resolution: - 

“Whole is the* Congress Party members of the Madras Legislative Conned did not 
throw out the Ministers’ salaries in pursuance of the resolution passed at (luntur 
by (be Andhra Provincial (’empress Committee, m accordance Mith tin* (iauliali 
Couples* i(‘solution, but, disobeyed it, tins committee condemns such action and 
further resolves to call upon tin* eouneillois elected by the* Andhra Provincial 
Conpress Party to resipn their membership in council.” 

Mr. V. L. Sastri ol Madras raised a point of order that this resolution was 
already piven notice of by the mover to the A. I. (!. C. that it would he discussed 
threndharc to arrive at a definite conclusion and that theivfore this ii*solution mipht 
be taken up alter the decision of the A. I. C. (’. at Houihuv. 

Mr. K. Sai weswara Sastri also uddeil that the; A. I. C, C. which made the 
selection of these councillors at the time of elections was competent to deal with 
this matter. 



COUNCIL CONCRUSS TARTY CONDEMNED 4!l 

Mr. A. Kaleswara R-io lurthci poinb*d tlirif lie was lyumd by a pledge given In 
flic A. I. C. C. in which it was menhnmd that he was to vacate his scut in the 
council in ease he wilfully /'ailed in carry out I he policy ami in.-t ruction* given !>>' 
Hie Congress or the A. I. 0. C. and Hut tin rciore there was no idea ot tin* Ciovimial 
('ongress Committee there. lie would (hcicforc request the J'resident to rule the 
resolution of Mr. < Jovind ichuri out of order. 

The I'rssidciit. Mr. T. Trak:i-am pointed out licit the Andhra i\ C. C. pnssid a 
resolution at, Omitur giving a mandate to the Congnss Party M. E. < \s to I In «»\v 
out Mulattos' salaiics and that tliis com mill e.* w.is eompeteiif to di-( uss this 
question, lie could not know how the A. 1. C. which was to meet in Toinbay in 
a few days could base thur jud-meiit when they would not gne their ojnmon. 
After all this committee con\o\s it. o|uuiou to the \. I. C. 

Tin* mover accepting the pusidciit's suggestion addid aftn “resolves" the wools 
‘ to teoommclid to the A. I. C. ( 

Mi. \'. L. Sastii ieinarked that there was no pievious notice of itch a isolation 
to the house. 

The pn^id, lit mini that the resolution was in order. 

lUSOl SMON ON TUB 1 U.SOIJ TION 

Mr. (joviul.teh.iri sp.*ikin : on the re-ilutiou mentioned the tea-on to? his result! 
lion and ivlei i uej to the Cauh.ili lesoliiliuii ( V. Wol k in the h < i d.itno <-) and to 
the leiidei-* opiuious, lie sPit v *d tfi it at Cauhiti in the S«i 1»j< < t - CommitPc tin re was 
a lengthy debate on the introduction of the wools “oppose the foimation ot a 
Ministry hv olhei pntie ” and theie wi> an attempt made to (liar the mi-appie- 
heiisioiev. Mi. II daki ishua Simla in the open Congo--, moved an aiiuiidmuil lot 
d* I* I mg that provi-am “which nude it ohligatmy on ihe (’ongie—men in the 
(otimd- to do then best to prcvint llte loimaliou ot numdihs.’’ 

In opposing it Mi. Rnnea-wami lyeii'Mi* said. “The (’aw npore I evolution blasted 
on non i< cept nice of of lii*.*» an 1 it logically iollowel that the (’oiigie— mu-t oppose 
the hum ltion ot Mmistncs }»y other-. Tin* omniiv mn ol the word- “oppose the 
Im matioii of a ministry In other puts*-,” '-coiilied that tin* Congo*—men med not 
hum tin* Muir hy hut could ini in a Innami nimi-tiy. That was dmptioii that 
the ('one 1 1 —mi n should not poetise" Agiin, Mi. St n Cupta in the Subjnts 
(’oinnullee said • ‘Then* was no change of punTamme ol Mr. Da-. It hid not 
hern mud * e isy or w itciy. Onthcotlni hand the pio\i-nu» that the foimation 
ol Mini-tins must lx* opposid showed that even loophole- wco* remedied and no 
douht was hit” Mi. Sily.imiuti in the open Com:uss raid: * UliatV why 1 am 
oppo-ed to tie* deh lion ot the pioMsion on stating that we must np|>o-c the 
itHiii'iiion ot ministnes. lj there wen* office* woith accepting ('oiigiessmt ii would 
not pul foiwaid huiami leaders who would amp* tlu in. .Jmlgid hy these 
lea ler-’ words. eontimr*d the movei. they said that that piousion meant that the 
ministries should he opposed. It could further lie said that then Madias MinisPas 
were Humum" who were heine suppoited hy the Swaiaji-ts which they themschcs 
eallid it d»*ei*ption on the ]»nt ot tile Congress-men. He «:iid tint clause (h) ul 
the Cauhati n*solution was also disobeyed as the Congrt*ss Party did not tluow 
out the laid gets. Neither the A. I. ( . C. gave any nistmetions io take the present 
action of neutrality, etc., nor there was any response horn ilu* CovemmeuL to change 
their system. Again, the words “mvessaiy foi tin* healthy giowth of national life” 
mentioned in el. (d) have heeome their shelter tor everything. Their M. L. Cs 
ahslained themselves from voting oil the population question in the council thus 
disobeying the Andhra P. C. C. resolution calling upon them to put the population 
question in the council. Even higmeu like Mr. 11. (S. Jioiiiiinnu have expressed tlieir 
opinions that, tin* actions of the (Vmgics-men betrayed the trust reposed by the 
Congress and the country. Again, the minority of the Congress Tarty submitted 
a report to the Secretary of the A. I. C. C. vvliuh also spoke to the same. Since 
the whole reiwirt was not published yet except some extracts, he next read the 
letter as a vvliole. 

The mover after reading it pointed out that that letter itself would suiliee for 
his resolution and that (lit* minority numbers should lx* congratulated for their 
frankmss. Mr. Satyamurti’s arguments defending their action m council were not 
satisfactory to him. Mr. S. Yenkataehallani Chetti said that if they were asked 
to resign their seats they would do it, with no fear of Ixing re-elected and that 
they had no fear that the Justice Tarty would come back to power but that on the 

7 
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othci hum] “exon after dissolution I tint sure that, the Congress Party would lie 
returns! in a larger majority than now.” II<\ the speaker, w as of I hi* same opinion 
and that aauh why ho wanted thorn to take an honourable course to restore confi¬ 
dence and prestige. The menace of the .lustiee Parly could not, Ik* an mgimirnt for 
their remaining in tin* Council. Is it to kill the Justice Party or the Dyarchy, he 
asked. That is the point they have to consider. The All-Jndia. muiiifeslo (ic., the 
election pledge) did not say that lhe\ should go to councils to (Ideal the Justice* 
Party and there amis no such mandate. 

lie might remind them of the conditions at the time of the “walk-out" and of 
their leadeis telling the united Nationalists that they would rcmo\e the han and 
ot those discussions. Ac. mi. they opposed the Kabul mall Pact and debated its 
purpose. Lastly they heard the rumoui that Mr. Kriiova* a Iyfiij.*:*!!' said at the 
tunc ot the ioimiition ot Ministry that the Kwainjnt Parly should move in friendli¬ 
ness Avith the liidepemhait Mmisliw. That could be seen hum the inlenieu given 
to the A. I*. 1. on lXviMi.bci lf> by Dim an Isdiadui Kangachan, aaIio .‘aid* “The 
new ministiy, I know, has the moial suppuit ot Mr. Snni\.ea lAcngai and bis 
pail}. Phis did not appeal to Iuiao l»* h*h cunt ladieli d. While opinion heme such, 
Mr. Iyengar in his pH ah ntial address at (iauhali phaded loi opposing the i\liiiis- 
teis and also got the ic'-ulut ioii p.is-.ed theie. What did he (Jo aliensards V Th< v 
heuid that he *vnt a tiheiam to the Madras Conuiess Pails not to thiow out 
the Ministers’ nalarie-. (Laughter.) The sprakei eoiulmhd by saving that tin a would 
belter consider whether the keeping ot such “dcocneiafcd eomu ill.a f’ v.iilnn the 
Coumd aa oil Id he mole hencheial to the »ounti} than a'Linj. the in lo mml'U 
tlnii seats. 

The it sol lit uni was* ionded by Mr. IC. Kaimachaii ot Turn. 

>«’e.\t Dr. P. Kuhiamaniam’s rt solution aa as taken lip 

2. ('ovriurmr imux.uawah* 

In tin* collide of th(‘ dis( lie mu it was tell that the n olution (dr,tied in TJiilii) 
A\as too sliongly AAOided and aa i^ soundne* aim) hai w li and at the • lo*u* ot the 
din lesion it was mndili<*d. When tianslat«d, it tan Uni. “Vs the < oiiik il enti> 
programme instead ot being a means lo altam Swaraj e pnomi* lulile and waste 
oi lime this eonnniltce ic-oIavs that the atpntion ot the leader; should he tin in d 
to cany on propaganda tor tin 1 :nhn\enuiit (,t cmMi m tne pioeiamme \\ it li 
gioat zeal.” 

In the course ot In * duipicut speu-h Dr. Suhramaiiiam askid Ins beams to 
realise Avlidhei their ideal was Sw.n tj or a !(■**»( i thine, wlietliei the} would light 
lor SAvaraj or foi pelt) others, nominations in L o a! I iodic, and so loitli From the 
conditions piovailiug at Madias and m Council the\ must *ee whdlni tho weie 
poing hack to secure small emoJunnnts. It tiny Hally aened with Jnni he would 
ask them to pas* hr. rend lit ion. 

Mr. M. Kaneiah Naidu seeomled the i (solution. 

f l'he discussion on the ahme re-olutioii (i.e., mo\ed b) Di. Kubramnniam) was 
then ]»roeee<led aaiiIi. Mi. K. Kai\<*wara Kashi in opponm- tlie n solution eniuisul 
the speech of the mii\«T and asked Ins audinue to lcalee tliat tlnii M L. (Vs 
Avert* eqnall) put not *e. Mi. C. Pattabhi Kitaiama tinptn aho oppnvd. 

Mr. Maii(h*sAvaia Karma made a statement that the con*npii nees ol tin* Ministers' 
actions created a uisis. 

The tension in the disi iesion became great and rteiy one was (oming lorward 
to sjieak Hist. The Pi< salt nl called upon the M. L. C. iiumhem to speak out their 
minds l’laiikly and hi! the home elcaily the luppumips mid eu< iimstaiicis relating 
to the Council affair*-*. Hi* said that tin* (omnuthc had tlie* light to know tacts 
thouph of a private nature and that those things should not enter the pins. 

Mr. Dr. Naiayanarajii |x>inted out in Ins statement that lie was one of those 
aaIio would <airy on propaganda about tin* ideal ol Kami in;. He (ould not npiee 
that Council-entry alone was responsible lor the present thpiession in tin* country; 
because from 11)22 to 1020 no one went to the Council from Andhradesa on behalf 
of the Congress. It had to he taken up for want ol mint her latter programme. 
If they wanted to revive non-co-operation la* A\as not courageous enough that (hey 
could effect anything after coining out of Councils, lie Avould certainly come out 
of the Conn ci'm if they showed more t fleetive Avork outride. He could not think 
that Andhradesa would sutler it 10 or 12 Andhrns enter Councils, when then* non? 
so many other big and good leaders available; only they must woik outside 
vigorously. lie diet not forget about kluuldar and amis woikiug foi its di vclnpmuit. 
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He would unsure them that, they ( within the Council ) did not kill the higher ideal** 
in them. 

Air. A. Kalcswaia Kao followin'!: him explained the peculiar and critical eir- 
lumstaniTK they were* in. On one side they had to lace the Justice Paity end 
('omnmnahsm and on the other the grievane-es of the people. When non-co-operation 
i}ots were not given water for the imgatiem eJ JfO arris should thty not help them? 
Ik it not meessaiy to work within the Council? lie then explained what took place 
in their parly matings and why they had to he neutial in Council. He did not think 
that thcic would he lictiogics inn in* the country if a h w went to the Council. 

Mr. V. L. Sasln peiintal out that the wording of the resolution would tind to 
give a sense of eensuie upon tlmr M. K. Cs, who had rendered gieat sacrifice*, who 
went to jails and who wile as good patilots as tiny weie. Their aim should always 
he to eoinjm r the enemy and not to alienate their own men hy using harsh language. 
It was well-known that their Councillor'* did not ge» to Councils as a matter of 
fascination. Ky the entij of the Swai.ipa Paity in (’ouueils and local bodies there 
was a change for nationalistic outlook, and for tin* development of kliaddai. He would 
therefore ask that lliis lesolutioii should not Ik* pascal. 

Mr. l'niuna Kakshmi Naia^.tna was also eppoael to the resolution. He said 
that the* talk about enlistnictive* piogramme* had become a fashion of the day. If 
they would consider about Hindu-Mialim Cnity. tliey would see* it was kept ande. 
Aboul national alue.dion, sedan its we*ie stalled and closed auel some* were still linger¬ 
ing. Then Kh.idtlar What weie flaw elenng / Where was the elefeet ? It was m 
the men tlieuisel\e*s but not in tin* change <J oidwaiel elrcs-angs. 

Mr. Ve*nkatappa\\a and othe-ii adnel the *-peaker to sliow such Mutable 
piogiamme. The* speake r i» dc?«ite*d bis s< ute ne*e* ami said lie* did not know. Mr. 
Ve*nkatappa\>a saul that they e-oulel tind no better programme* than non-co-operation 
m wine'll the* construe*ti\e pioaiamme* feums a putt and that that shemld be leMved. 
Tin* sjMakei pinnted out that the*v weie in a cnlie.il position. 

'Fhe 1‘ie-adenl in wmelmi’ up the- debate lefciied to the e*oiistiuctiM* progiamme 
and Mi I.ak-'lnninai.i>ana > temaiks tlureon and'a keel whethei lie was talking about, 
e einsji uclixe* piogiamme fe<i |}w* sake ol }»«»lie*N 'I ]h y were pel 'Oils whonewl) enleied 
the* i<cg)slatiiiC’ ami weie now le.iliHiig tin n i»e»sitie»n and gaming i*\pe rn nee. 

rile re'solution was pul to vol*• and canted. -Sailing tor 15 against 

Alter 1 hums, Mr. < ionml.u lian s n a»luti<»n with the amendment was <allied 

Si;o>M> I>.\'S \s rpni 

f l he Andlna I* < \ (' again met on Monday iiioining. the Itli Alay. under the 
Piesidi ntship of Mi. T. Piakasam. About 10 member were pit sent. 

Ik N»ia> Eok Cm i i.i> Action. 

The thud lesolutioii winch was tnoud and sieondal by Mr. AT. Annapuimah 
and M Tirumala Kao um thus “In view ot theauidiut of the' Congo's Party 
in the Madias lagislaluie and the* A*tcmbh, towai is the Minister*. salaries and 
the Pm..ne-e Kill and \aiieuis othei mattei •> this Committei* leeomnu mis to the 
A. 1. C. C to dissoe iale* the Congos> irom all obligator) a« todies m the legislatmes 
a-' liupnsnl by the* C’awnpoie* CongiC'S and ad use the Ce*tu , ri"*siiieii of all parlies 
in the legislatmes to ioim into one single parly so as to present a undid front 
to the htueaiietaey." 

Air. P. K Prakasa Ihio tnoud an amendment to (lie* preamble of the* risolntiem 
whieh was agiael tei by the meiur. It uad thus when tiaiislated: “Win re*as social 
ami religious ammosiias ao* piewalent te> a great e*\tent in the country, whereas the 
le stills of the eleetions e»t llt’ti, were* ne»t bettei than those of lOi’J.em aereiunt e»f 
ddh*one*es ot opinion among: the Cemgie'sMwn thimsel\es. legiirebng the Council 
pieigramme, wlieiens nnele i the* ael\u*e of the* PnsuUnt ot the A. I. C. C. Sriman 
K Srinivasa Iyengar, the Madras la eislatne* Cimne ille»r. acting; again*t the" (iauhati 
leailutiem, ebtf not Ihieiw out the* Ministers’ salaries m the Madras legislative Council 
and whereas tin* prestige <it the Congios is being lowered e*n account of these 
reasems, this Committee* recommends to the A. I.C.C. te) disseie'iate the Congress freim 
all obligatory activities in the legislations, as imposed hy the Cawnpore Congress 
and aliases the Congressmen of all parties in the legislatures to fe>rm into one single 
party so as tei pre*sent a undid Kent to the burcaiwiney." 

This resolution was nfteiwauls withdrawn owing to the passing of another 
resolution whieh was as follows:— 
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“Whereas the Government. liavt’ bix*n subj<vting to unbearable sufferings the 
Bengal detenus, especially Mr. Suhhns Chandra I Sow 1 who is in the jaws of death, 
bv keeping them unjustly in prisons without trial, whereas ttie Government have 
refused to accept the minimum national demand and whereas tho resolutions passed 
by the Legislative Councils were being fixated with scorn aud ‘restored’ or ‘certified’ 
ami whereas the Government were resorting 1o such autoeratie methods, this commi¬ 
ttee requests the All-India Oougres* Committee to resolve that all Con ureas members 
of the Assembly and llv* Legislative Councils shall come out of them keeping their 
seats by markin';: attendence only and shall not take part in debates, and further 
that they shall carry on prognganda in the country educating the people on matters 
of finance, military, railway, etc., explaining the evils done to them by the Govern¬ 
ment, ami shall work the’constructive programme and prepare the country for the 
early attainment of Swaraj.” 

Mr. Ponaka Psllabhi 1? uni B°ddi in moving this resolution explained tin* 
sufferings of the Bengal detenus and c'mdciunol tlu* repressive policy of the 
Government. 

Mr. V. E. Sastri seconded the resdutinn. 

Mr. K. Sarvcswnra S.ulri and 51 Balnsubrnmnnvn Gupta opposed tho re.-olutitm 
staling find if was inadvisable to call upon the repicMMitMtiws in the legislaturet 
not to fake pait in the chbafei and also that theme in thi 1 Council* weie doine 
their best in the blither nice of the enitsfiiicfiv* proem mine 

Mr. 51. Tirum da Bao snppoited b and pointed out that the present Congress 
Party in the legislatures were acting against the spit it of Mr. Dis's policy, lie 
advocated self-reliance. 

5!r. K. Xageswara Bio Bantulu raid’d a point of order that this resolution 
could not be taken up as it would contradict tin* spirit of the Gauhati Congress 
resolution. 

Tile President ink'd that it was in older, Ixvause this committee could send any 
reeommondal'on to the A. I. C. C. The President 1 b«'ii spoke of the comluet of tlie 
Congress Pally and conditions in the Assembly for the benefit of the house. 

The resolution was earned by Id against ft. 

1. Monky iou con .rnrrnvr. work 

5lr. A. I\nlc>\vnra Ben moved a lesolnlion to appoint a suh-commUhe to collu t 
one lakh of rupees foi the execution of the com diuctiw pmvi.uume. \ftei a dis¬ 
cussion for nearly an hour he withdrew the n solution at the icqiicM of the 
members. 

5. G\iJST'n:\i of voi.rviT.rns 

51 r. 51. B. S. Gupta seconded by Mr. Knlc-avara Ban moved a resolution foi 

the enlistment and training of ;7X) volunteers and it was carried. Mes-as M. jSarnvan.i 

Bao, A. Vcnkafaramavya. A. Kahswaia Kao, T. Prakasam, and Mr. B. S. Gupta 
formed a sub-committc*' to cany out that resolution. 

f). BkKPONMVK ( O-OIMT.ATION 

Mr T. Prakasam the President, then move el the following resolution 

in givingu : “This committer recomnuinB fo the All-India Congress 

Committee fha 1 , in ease flic A. 1. C. C. should leject tins committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion to call upon legislative memU-rs to keep their seats vacant, and cany on agita¬ 
tion in the country, it be resolved that the legislative membcis shall resort to com¬ 

plete co-operation with Covnutrient and accept Mmisfi i ships and such other others.” 

He next agreed to add Mr. I). Naravanaiaju’s amendment, at. theeml of his ; \i/. 
‘‘and that it be resolved that they shall irsign their seals in Die legislatures and 
may again stand for u-<lection to put Ihis new programme into operation.’’ 

Mr. P. Satjanaia>ana raised a point, of order that the A. I. C. C. was not 

competent*to go against the spirit of the general Congress resoluiion of Gauhati and 
that, the present resolution be ruled out of order. Mr. V. L. basin’ and Mr. A. 
Jvaleswara Bao further spoke on the point of order that tins resolution was against 
the policy of self-reliance as adopted at Gauhati. 

5tr. U. Lakshminarayana who noted as IVoident, lempeirarilv to decide this matter 
held that since a new situation had arihen this resolution could be discussed. 

5tr. 1). Kara}ana Baju seconded the resolution. He said that the present legis¬ 
lative members gave a phdge to follow obstruct ioii policy in the Council and that 
therefore they could not, ofler co-operation to Government. Ho it would be proprr 
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to call upon thorn to resign Hum* K«*:itand u , »«l<*r a now pledge of co-operation 
which would mnounl to tlic prcs-ut responsive co-operation tlrny mijL'hf ajrain stand 
for P'-cliftion to work out 1 his hod <>f ro-opciehon. 

Tim President. pointed not that his resolution expressed the unconditioml co- 
oocration hut not any other kind of co-operation, because tiny mud either have a 
Mitr programme 01 if they were too h ‘Iptc-s and impotent to carry it out they muM, 
icspond to Lord Ilirkcnheid who want I them to work the reforms and trive every 
co-op aation to (lovernmcnl. Th< v nin*-t have a resolution which thev could act, 
upon, lie was unahlc to understand the existing kind of things without heinor able 
to act up their resolutions. 

There was a Icivdhv discussion for thnv hours on this resolution. 

1 >es ihhakta K. Vcnkafnpnayva who was requested to speak, said that there was 
nothin': at present for despur and despondency. They eo-operated with the (lovern- 
ment for our Ihirty year; and then tin \ went up a step forward in lJespondve Co¬ 
operation wlueh was broii'dit in by Lok Tdak. They went no still further and 
ciuraired themselves in non-uoleut fe:h» with the (lov eminent Co-opcrntion would 
come only after thev lost the anihiimn for imh pcndeiicc. All their past stru "fries 
and sacrifices would he in vain Their hearts must he sound. 'Drey should not he 
disheartened. He si mires led that the le^ohihon mi trill he withdrawn. 

Hr. II. Snhr.ihm mi.on did not want to in ike any sj><*eeh, hut Paul that he was 
in eu’iie agreement with the I > *s ihhikta. 

t 1 died upon hv tie* President Mr fJ. Sitarami Sistii of (imPur said that tlnir 
< ’oumal-eipiy was the <*aiis(' of till', d pair and depression and that In* was always 
at thefli'posal of the eonntrv. 

Mr. Cr.akaum withdrew his r•*. »lnli*»n «-.<,«tin" why he was oblig'd to linn,<r in 
I’ll* resolution. Hi* only wanted to t i’.e sii.uchtforwaid tamrse. 

7. vi’Vnn wtrti < ins: \ 

Mr |\ Sat\anaravan \ moved the following n ohition * “Tins CnmmilPe 
re,o|\cs tint tie* \1I-Indi.i Coovic'"' (SihimiMm' sh.iU make a donation of not h*-., 
than 1C. 1DIO) to tie* t 'anlonc-. * t iov ct mum nt as a muk of pinlrj pimiiM the action 
of the < lovci nnmiil of India « ilmlit-'d to ole.li net Chinee I ndi] < nd<*nec and abo 
!< olves that all v ill ere. taluk and di-ipct Coimp s CounnitP t > shall show tin it 
'ompalhv low aids tin* Chinese. 

\ ft ei the resolution m oiniin r i d i 11 *_■ limmaal *uppoi| to the Cantonese (Jouimneiit 
was parsed (lie proecehnes ( ,f (he mnliim leiminated. 
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ll»,.M»l 1’IION ()N WeiJKIM. ( \ "I Ml I'll,!’ ( *o\ l ISOYI 1: 

Tb» pc’ t nmlmiz of tin* \ndhia l*n»\iie ial Countess ( ominittei Min held on tie* 
Mth .luie* at Ku|.ihiniuidi\. loth memhcialp mini. Mr Ihek i am presidnl \ttu 
lone dm ussions, the Commit it e adopt'd a o minium, dnlannu the Wnil; ii" 
Conim.itec’s it solution, on Madras Conned Compe . l’artv 's a* lion ps ultra uie,. and 
impioptr and the nisti nt turns ns iu< on Hi nt with (iauhati Conum-s it .dilution*, 
ami eominit tin;: the Concuss in the pole v ot n*•pojM\ism. Tilt* (Vmmitfee «aI-o passed 
a i««<iliit 1011 tomrratulatiim Mi. Avan and exlmitum Andluasto lemlerhelp for sums. 
ofNa -pm Saluepaha and (hpulnm Mr. Pmlusu Samhamuiti to Nacpui to stud) the 
situation anti repoil on tlic be* I v\av in which Amlhiadcsa can help the movement. 
Mr. lVahasain was nominated as the President of lire next (Vnipcsp. 

Mr. A. <loundaclian movttl a resolution cnt'iM.did.itrn" Mr. Aum and the 
Vajrpur ^nhayialiis and reqm stimr the Work ini' Committee to take steps tor 
slaihm: at a’s|HVificd plaee in *.ndlnadesa hefoie a month Aims Art Sat ye era ha on 
principles of Ahimsa, as civil dnobidiinee is mccssary for sceuriim the rchas-c of 
Henyal detenus, Prior tee this motion the President MHriush*d to defer the consi- 
deralion of starting Arms Act Satyairiaha till itmpl of Mr. Vallahhai I'attd’s repoit 
and also Iseause it required \eiv serums tlioinrhl. Mr. (lovindachari Haiti that it was 
neeeswiry to disobey tlie Arms Act and that if could he done ill Arulhradtsa mole 
successfully than hy sending a few nun to Nagpur. He laid stiess on non-violeme 
ami stated 'that he liad nothinir to tlo with e\]dt*sivis and bombs and that he would 
not take 1 >art in a movement ha\in^ such object. 

Mr. Annapunuali stating his personal study oJ the movement e 11 the sj ot 
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moved tin-* following amendment which amis after three hours’ discussion accepted by 
the mover of the original resolution and eanied hy a large majority : 

“This ('ommilhv congratulates Mr. Avari on his starting Arms Act S dyagraha 
Mith the object of securing the release of IScngal detenus and on hi.* going to jail on 
a sentence of four years’ ligoious imprisonment. 

“This Committee calls uj>on the Andhras to contribute to the success of the 
movement. 

/Thin Committee deputes Mr. Sumhamurti to goto Nag|>ur to study and suggest 
suitable ways lor Andradesa supporting the Nagpur Satyagralia ” 

Mr. K. \ r . H. Swarm wanted them to pass the original resolution. 

Mr. Sambamurli replied to certain criticisms and said he was in favour of Hatya- 
graha. Mr. 1*. Sa*yanaravana opposed both. 

Dr. 1>. Subramutiy mil wanted that leaders like M<‘s,rs. Prukasam and Sainhamurti 
in whom people had good eonfidenee should concentrate their attention on const ruc- 
ti\e work, create a pnveiful nlmosphcic, do juopaganda and in a short time launch 
Kitvagiaha. 

Mr. 1>. Xarayana Ruju, opined tliat Mahatma (iandlu who knows mil"’ 
p-ychologA hetlei than any other should be followed in stalling Satyagraha. 

The President at the close diew attention to Mr. AviirtV statement in the court, 
and to bis policy and programme o t establishing homh fae tones, maiitiiactui mg 
bombs and caiiymg them uon-\lolnitly Me had Ins oaaii doubts about such an 
aehie\cmcii!. These wa-i no use of pas\mg uuwoikable nsolutions. Me said lie knew 
tbe eviolence oi ail enthusiastic spirit in Nndhradcsa and tile readiness ot hil^dicds 
to disoh'v laws and that it would be bcttci to pa v s the amendment of Mr. Annapui- 
niab a\ lueb was cairied. 

Opposition to Mr. Linga Paju’s resolution giving Andhra Congress opinion on the 
working CnmniiMeeV decision on the (omlurt ot tlie Madias Council Cong less paity 
looted on a hvhmca] point whether the (helium was nllia \ues. 

Mi. V. Salyanarayaiia. Ex-editor, the “CluHaianjan", laboured haul to show 
that h\ Articles and ‘‘I ot the Congirss eoiistuutioii the Working Committee was not 
Mibordniate to the A. I. C. C. Me contented that the funnel* had as much |h>wci as 
the latter, both being equally suboidmafe to the Coiigicss and that theicloic the 

loriuer was amiIiiii its lights to express Hs opinion. Me aigued that the Woikiug 

Committee's lesolnlion was not ulna \ ires since it had to cMviitc a Co the mandate 

ot tin* CocTiss and sun e the wotd ‘riibiml' in the A. I. C. C. icsolution conveyed 
sending its opinion and that it had to do so «*\\inir to (lie urgency of the matter. 

Mi. lx. N.igeswaia Ran of Madias ojumd that it would be hetiei not to give Ibis 
Committee's opinion as it had hem all early given and as time AAOtild be no ellut 
by giving it now. 

Mr. ^ambanmiti mlmpiend the article-* ot constitution to show that the Woikmg 

Committee i-. suhnidiiufc and icspoiisihle to the A. I. 1?. C. in all mailers, that m the 
particular m-tanre the lattei "iiu> speeilic terms ot nfemiee to the Woikmg Committ«e 
only in lake an explanation fiom tin* Madias paity aaIiiIc usening to ltM-lt tin* 
tleeision and that then-hue the Woikmg Committee went beyond its terms of 
ltferreme and that therfoie its n solution was lillia vires. 

flic Pi i sidenl, Mr. Prakasam, opined that the Woikmg Committee committed a 
great mistake in pronouncing a opinion and said that they should understand that, 
all the fuss of dismission on that came about not on account of the ultia Mies 
(pitsi k m or nils r simple tilings but based on higher tilings of the attainment ot 
Swumj and the aa el fa re of the country. They should uther submit themselAes to 
the Ih’ihdi Coveiiiinent receiving whatever it AAould be pleased to giant oi should 
lake* a manly and scli-icspeelnig stand to secure their own eflorts, It, would be 
proper, foIloAMiig the examples of Ihmna and Egypt, to do [iropaganda in the 
country not to give evuhnce befoie tin* coming Statutoiy Commisuou. 

The meeting then fcimiiiatcel. 



Tamil Nadu Congress Committee. 

A geneiul body meeting of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Congress ('ommittee was 
held on April 10 in the afternoon in the Mahnjami Suhhn Hull, M.tdi.n with Mr. ^ 
Srinivasa Iyengar, tlu* President, hi tin* chair. There was a large gatheimg ol members] 
Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar at tin* outset e\plaim*d lIn* necessity ot taking great 
eltbrts to make llir* coming Madras (Vmgres-, a great success. This was no 4 *asy 
task. WIumi the last (’uncross was held in Mudr.it in 1 ( .NM, (ho whole J*u ^idi'nry 
formed intoon,* Cong re*province. lint now it had been divided into lamil Nadu, Andhia, 
Karnat.uk and Kmalu. The coming Coic r res» me to he held in Tamil Nadu and In* 
hoped that the other ( ’on triers Committees also would <o-npei.it** with the Tamil 
Nadu in its dibits to mike the Congo *sn a sneers, It was not an «a\\ la-lc to 

hold the ('em/iess now-:i-d in s A new 7 eit> a-, it wen* had to In* built h»r (lie 

aee* uu mod it mu of delegate.-, and all saint n y t.u ilitics had to he uiioidcd. He vvas 

<d opinion that at lei-l two lakhs ot mp\*- would he iieti - n \. 'I'hereioie, the 

< 'ommittee mutt take i-reat pains to eollei I the amount He nppeded to the neh, 

in well as the middle ela--. pisiple ol the pie-idency to hi Ip the Congo *.T)n* 
sp*iker also believed t li.it the Madras Conirie-s would h • a um»|ue (’on*, o*ss 11 .) had 
been and was taking meat elloits to hi in«.» down the hi-ion ot ail political p o-iie. 
within t In* t'oneress and also to bung aboil' Iliudu-Mmliin mills and it (tod willing 
tin* coming Congress miL*ht he a leumted ('onvn-.- lie theiefore imped that the 
iiti/ens ot Madras would do all in their powei to in ike tin* Congo*., a ueee-, 
They could not e\i»eel an> *.* i * * i! amount lioiu the dele<*alion fee tiom the delegates, 
il has mu, he.*u lived as R* I. Hence the amount mils, h* suhs«.rih.*d b\ n,*Ji men. 
At mi n as an adjunct to the Congress, they urn .t also hold an indusln.il e\hilntion, 
Tills would iiisolse *.ome e\pcnditmv and lie tlieo-tno* made a hi vent upped to tin* 
public to lielp the Congre-s with men and liioiiev. 

< 'outiiiiiini*. Mi. Smuv.oa Iveiigar said tleii ueeoolm** to the Congo*** mJes the 
Reception Column In* ot till* CoilgOs-, mil U l*e lol ined si v month** Intoie t he Cole* l es-, 
i,e-s|ou. Tins meeting wa» eonsened oul\ tor the purpose ot t ikm *, step, to hunt 
the Rcieption ('ommittee. He hoped th.it all the mcmhcis ot the lamil Nadu 
Piovuieuil (’oniunttee and a Ian e nuinbei ot oth**r inlhientu! mat ot tin* pmvnue 
would mini themselves as meml>ei-. He .il *> Imp. »1 that the di-tuel and taluk 
( 'onuriess sihhis all over the piesidene* would h *4111 the woik of ciiiollm.* memhei , 
to the iccepliou eoiinnittee in lit.lit eirnest and Indore the end ot May tln*\ should 
h ive a vei> lance nuniher ot memheis. With these iemaiks. lie leijuc.tcd tin* 
Stviidurj to place the agenda before the meeting. 

lt»;soi.rrioNs 

Mr. A. Rmg.isvvami IveniMi* mow’d tin* following i\ solution : — 

Tin* 'lamil Nad rrovnui.il Com; less. <’ommittee hereto le-olve* to tike steps to 
constitute 111 accordance with Aitnle XIII ot the Coimris^ coin-i itutimi tin* Pcccplion 
(’omnnlhv ot the 4Jnd Indian National Congress. Kv» r> niemher ot the Piovnuual 
('nmuiiitoe shall he a niemher ot tin* Reception Committee on payment ot a Mihscnp- 
tion of at least Rs. Jo." 

He said that even persons not within any Congicss nrirunisution might become 
memheis of the Reception ('ommittee. Onlv they mu**t In* above IS \eir- ot age and 
must sign their aeeeptanee ot tlu* Congress ere,si 

Mr. M. K. Aehaiya said that a strenuous propi^anda work must In* done iin the 
inofussil to enrol as many menibcis as possible. The resolution was accepted. 

Another resolution urging the mv.*ssit\ of carrying ot an intensive <’ntigivss 
prapugaud 1 in the* mofiissil by paid Congress w inkers was also 
passed. 

The following resolution was also passed : 

‘Hie Tamil Nad Congress Committee rc.illirnu its resolution ]>:iss*l last yiar 10 
take etiorts to ea pin re all loeal Inidies by Coiigivs-men/ 
din* agenda havim*, Invu linish<*d tin* nnvting tenmnati*il. 



Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 
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!t. mav he recalled that when the term ol Mr. ,1. M. Sen (lupin ms president, of 
Ihe P. 1*. I 1 . C. expired in I><r< mher last, he expressed Ins inability to hold tlie 
olliee for a further term and Mrs. C. I*. Pis was thciciipoii elected ; hut she 
deehned to aeeept it. Since tin n the question of a President Mas causing a meat 
deil of discussion, several inemheis who weie approached to accept the oilier 
declining. Therefoie a meeting of the lOxeeiitive was Jield on tin' LMrd .lanuaiy 
1 b2< in with Prof, dttendrnlnl P»uei|er was iiieuiunoiislv ele<|ei| Pi<sidciit. 

Subsequently, however, a t. epilation was Mibnutted hy 21 members for dissolvin'* 
the present Fxeeiihve Council oi the P. P. C. C In nui^uauee of this a requisition 
meet mg of the l». P C C. was held on the loth Februiiy at the ofliee ol 
the Bamal Provineul Congrtss Commit(e** in Powba/.ir Stieet. Sj .litemlra Lai 
lluurjec, lhesident <d the P. P. C C, picsidrd. 

The su p| toilers of the n qiic lonisls which inelnded Ihe mem hers of the Kaimi 
Sine Ini at Muled in I nee number,. Sj \»rmal Chmdra Chander and Sj Tulsi 
Clinran (Joswnmi who arrival limn hello m the morimi" and hr. .1. M. has (iupli 
who aimed fiom Pansal also all tided. 

Mr. ,1. M. S< ii (lupin w ii not seen at fiM in the proceedings hut he 
(Mine in a t( w minute- alter it hid comment-, d Mi. S. C Pose ( one 
pH m time and took lus ‘•••il hy the s«|,* ol Sj T <(io wami. 

At. the niiiinii'iiei ini'iil ol tlm unit lie. 1 the lh< adent intimated that he would wish 
to finish the proicidums hy S-L’(t p. M. and then hue icquc^tcd the mcmhcis to lnlp 
him in tin* m itter. 

The Ihesiduil. next a^ked Sj P. \. Sasm il, Seeictaiy ol the P. P. C. < \ to lead 
the letters sent hy some ol the inemheM liom out ade who <tmid not attend the 
meetiin' owing to unavoidable i iieiimspnie *s. 

fn eompliame, Ihe Svretaiv ie id tin- let lei*, sent |\ Sj N'a<*eiidi i \alh St n ol 
Khulna /alia Congress Committee and S| dn-en li i With Clnkiavaili ol (lie hinajpin 
Congress Committee. The wiiteis oi t!,e hllei ii<|iiet<d the immhcis ot the P. P. 
C. (’. not to dissolve the present <\ttiili\c body hill to give them the opoiluiiip 
to woik. They did not want a division in the home and appealed to mcmhcr.s to 
unite and stand shouldei to shoulder loi tin* lies! inteie-ts of the eonntiy. 

The Seeictaiy next lead the notice ol the r<(jui-itiou im cling scih d hy *1 
members. 

Sj Kuan Sankar Itoy thereupon moved I he follow ing :— 

**Whereas the recent, Exeiuiive Cmh il ol the P. P. C. C. do no longer enjoy 
the confidence of the i>. P. C. (’. foi hivie** elected Sj P. X. S-emal who leis heeu 
working against the Congress foi some time pa>•( as the Seeietaiy, he it n solved 
that the Executive Council he dissolved and a Iresh Executive Council he dieted 
hi its place at Ihe met ting. 

Sj. Cpeiulra Nath Panel jee sreondul the n solution. 

At this jioint Sj Nulinnkhy.i Sanyal moved lor an adjournment of the house foi 
one minute as a protest against the rcquiMtioiiets’ conduct to <all this meeting wInch 
was in his opinion a mere waste ol money, time and enep»y. 

The speaker said that the Congress had not mine to such a position that a 
requisition meeting was necessity to dissolve the present Execuli\e Couiu il. It 
there was a difference oi opinion licit could lx* amicahly settled and then* was 
no necessity of calling members jiom dilh rent. parts ol tin* province. 

Sj Nalini Nath (those seeomhd the motion. 

Sj. Sailcih Nath Pisi next moved the udjoiirmm nt. ‘sine die’ and advised 
the memhers to give opportunity to the present Executive to work. 

Sj Kiran Sankar Itoy opposed both the motions and said that tliey wanted to 
settle the matter amicably hut they wen* compelled to call the minting. 

Moulvi Ahmed 'A1 i supported tin* adjoimiment motion and said that he did not 
understand why this nquisilion meeting was * ailed. Nobody wanted to do any 
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work but they nil wanted to capture the P». P. C. 0. that was a mystery which he 
was so loins trying to solve but failed. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that it was nothing to capture the Corporation, 
P. P. C. C. or the Council if they did not unite and stand shoulder to shoulder to 
work for the best interest of the country. To-day they would dissolve the present 
Executive body and form another and" to-morrow that Executive body would be 
dissolved. If the members of tli * I*. P. C. C. w'ere engaged in forming and dis¬ 
solving the Executive body every day they won id hardly find time to serve their 
country. 

Sj Fpendra Nath Paiwrjee contended that Mr. Sasmal in his presidential address 
at Krishnagar wanted to drive away a certain section of the workers from the 
Congress which included cv. n a nun like Sj Kubhas Cliandra Post*. If Mr. Sasmal 
Will i 1<m1 to forget the past , he should linmedi.itly vacate the seat which lie occupied 
as he had succeeded in coming then* by the !»:»< k door. 

Mr. Sasmal, to < ul the matbr short, categorically refund Ihe charge and again 
expiessed jus heart felt it got if any one had taken any pcr*oiial offence by the 
observation he had made. 

Dr. P. C Pov emjniied as to whither Mr Sasmal told linn at Midnapore when 
lie refused the (’«mil* less nomination that le* would expose Sj. Sniihas and others 
and that was w]i\ h<* did not aeei j»t the (out. - nomination 

Tie* Pn^ident ruled it out ot oid**i and Mi Sasmal s.ud he would reply later on. 
Several veins were h<ai*d t!n*.i tin* the 1 urn* tiling could he si id of J)r. Poy. 

\t tlm •tage, as the Po-sidmit was going to take votes upon the motion, Mr. 
T. (\ (losw.mu ask'«I him to st uni up end read the name. 

(Jladly doing so tie* I’lcsdeiil aid : Put hefoie I go further, there is one matter 
to winch I should like to di.iw vom attention. I do not wi-li to put the tiling upon 
any pm-oiul gioiind at all, but since you have wiitten 1 o the pro— that y<>u do 

not 1 m hex e in the habitual mm* of Kltudd.il I shall leave it to yourself win I her you 

should take any part m the pio •••nlmgs or not. (Due- ot Vo. no) 

The Plesideilt com lilJ.-d th it he lett the in.ittei to Mr. (ios,\,inu s Sense ( f honour. 
It, however, lie voted, hew nild not lame any oh)»ilioii. 

Votes being t dv II t!le IV edent det filed the ad|oUTHim lit motion lost HM ior 

adjoiiimnenl ol the lion e and I'fl a/am-t. Me—i - Sen Ciijta, S C. Pose, Akhil 

Dull, \:dim 1 * 111 jou >iikoi T. C. (Jn-wami. X <’ (huiidei. Dr P C. Poy votuig 
agaiiis| the motion while Mo.us P. K. Pose and Mikumar Panjan Das voting for 
t!ie motion. 

Peioie the main mi1ijci t was again tale n up for di-cussou, S] Suresh Ch. 
Pli ittaeliaiy a hoe on a point ol old. r and qm*Miouod the legality of the ivouMtion, 
as in h’s opinion tin* nile- ot the P. 1*. C. (\ did not ]>eimit it. He said tint in 
the mles then* was pmu-io*i tor l moval of an individual memhei liom the commi- 
tt *e, provision for disatlihalion ot tile Distuet Congress Commitbcs lm< no such 
piovMon was nude tn tin* tides lor the removal of the Executive m a body, spteially 
n moval ol it for having Hooted Mr Sasmal as Soeietaiy. 

'Die Presalent inviting dist iission, Mr J. M. Si n (Jupta su’d that in his opinion 
tin* parent body had the light to remove the Executive. He quoted convention in 
hi- favour and added that lie knew that had he consented to become the President, 
no oet asion would have atisen. Pul he had come there to protest against the manner 
hi which the Congress work was being mint'd by the Executive. Alter quoting 
lus decision on a similai point on June IV lie was going to address the meeting 
generally when then* was a breeze between the President and Mr. Sen (lupta, tlu* 
Pit*sitleiit asking him to confine lnniseli to the point ot older. INI r. Sen (Jupta said 
that if he was not allowed to speak, he must sit tlown. flu* President said that 
that was unfair to him. \ 11 that lie asked Mr. Sen (Jupta was to confine liiimHf 
to the point of older. Mr. S *p (Jupta then resumed Ins seat. 

Mr. T. C. (Joswami thought that since the requisition notice had been circulated, 
it was in order. 

Mr. X. (\ CbuudtT reminded tlu* President of the All-India Congress Committee 
upon the point in the tight between the No-changers and Swainjists m 1 It'Jd. 

'flu* President : Von need not remind me of that. My memories are quite 
accurate. 

Mr. S. C. Pose remarked that (lie right of appointment always carried with it 
the right of dismissal. 

A voice : Can you he dismissed from the University Constituency ? 
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Mr. Bose said that, in the absence of any provision, they must fall back upon 
convention. 

Replying, 8j Suresh Chandra Bhattacharya pointed out the difference in the 
ruling given on other occasions to which reference had been made and said that the 
meeting was not properly convened. 

The President said that the point of order raised by Mr. Bhattacharya was 
whether the executive as a body could be removed or not. lie remarked that 
the first point was far lrom being free from dilliculty. Mr. Bose had depended 
ujion the inherent right of the parent body ( in this ease the B. P. O. (’. ) to discuss 
or remove from office any subordinate executive' body which might have been ap]K)int- 
ed by itself. Messrs Sen (iupta and Chunder had relied upon precedents. He 
would deal with the latter point, first. The pi credent cited by Mr. Sen (Junta was 
practically valueless ; it. was a decision given by Mr. Sin (iupta himself and it was 
no more funding upon his successor. But the precedent citid by Mr. Chunder was 
certainly more cogent and valid and tin* President had more reason to remember it 
than anyone else present. In 1the matter was referred to the AII-1 mini Con¬ 
gress Committee which appointed a siib-eomnutti'o with Moulaiia Muhomcd All as 
President and others. Mr. Banerjec said that even there lie contented that the 
B. P. C. 0. had no power to dismiss the Executive but the committee decided the 
other way and up till now that was the only precedent in point. 

But the question could not lie decided wholly In precedents. What were the 
rules? They were not silent upon the point. The rules pimided and hud down 
a procedure for removal ol individual membois hut they did not lav down any 
procedure for the removal of the Executive. On the contrary, they expies^ly provided 
that the Executive were to hold office fur a time. The mles therefore s,*emcd to 
provide l»y implication th.it the Executive could not he removed within the course 
of the v ear. 

Jnspue of this, Mr. Banerjee was inclined to think that the purciil hotly ought 
to have some control over the Executive. But the question was, how was that 
control to be exercised ? lie thought tliat the best way to allow a wholesale 
convention to grow up in their midst, the convention hung that the Executive should 
resign if any vote of no confidence was |>ass(«<l upon them. He theh-loie suggested 
that the rcquisitmuists should alter then (('solution and instead ol pitting lor tin' 
removal of the Executive should simply pass a vote of no confidence in them. He 
assured them that the Executive would at once resign if such a nsolution was parsed, 
he for his own part certainty would resign. 

The suggestion was accept <d by Mr. lx. S. Roy on behalf of the 

requisitionists. The meeting was then adjourned. 

The Committee met again on flic next day the lltli FEBRFAR^ under the 
presidency of Sj. .htendra Lai Banerjec. Alter the statement of Sj. B. X. Sasnial. 
Stvretarv in which lie expressed regn t for eeitam lines m his sjieech which he 
delivered at Krishnagme was read, there was a talk ot conipi*oiiH"(‘ and a 
Committee was formed to come to a settlement. The President adjourned the 
house for half an hour and the members ot the Settlement Committee reined to a 
room. After about 3 hours the President and the members of the Committee 
returned to the main meeting and announced that tin* compiomi.se had failed. 

M It. S A SM AI As S r A T KM I .VI’. 

The following is the text of Mr. Saumd's statement 

“in my statement published yesterday m the papers, 1 promised that it 1 were 
convinced that in my Krishnagar spm*h I had actually rchrml to the political detenus 
and sufferers and had also woiuukd their personal lcelings, I would, as a gentleman, 
make anjeiids and express regret most sincerely. Now, from the clis< ussion that 
I had last night with several of my friends, who an* political sutlcrers, I am 
convinced that certain suit cnees in n»v speech can be honestly constiind in that 
way and so 1 not only express sorrow but also beg to announce that I withdraw 
unconditionally the whole paragraph of my speech relating to Terrorism or Anarchist 
conspiracy (pi> 8 and 9 ) and the other objectlonablc portion thereof in pages 29 

and 30 i. c. all the sentences beginning from the words and ending with the words.” 

I trust, this will satisfy those who have bmi offended and whose co-g|Kration in our 
struggle for political freedom I value so much.” 

The compromise having failed, the President next called upon Kj Kiian Sunkar 
Roy to move his resolution which ran as follows :— 
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“Whereas the Executive CoinmiUee of the B. I*. C. C. has appointed Mr. 
13. N. Sawmill as Secretary, he it resolved that the Commit tec do no longer enjoy any 
con lid once.” 

Kj. TIpcndra Nath Banerjcc in course r»f his speech said that after the statement 
of Sj. Sasmal, there could not lie any difference between themselves and Sj. Sasmal. 
The Hjwukcr hoped that m future Sj. Sasmal would help them in doing the work 
of the 13. 1*. (5. C. harmoniously. They must hirget their ]>ast now and work with 
good feeling for the jusl interest of the emintry. In eonelusion he said that 
the present members of the K\<riiti\c Council would vacate their seats and new 
members would he elected m their place to guide the 13. 1*. C. (\ along the right 
oath. Sj. Amarcndra. Nath Chatteljee c.\pn ‘"•ed the same opinion. In eonelusion he 
Imped that the requisitiomsts would withdiavv their resolution after the statement of 
Sj. Sasmal. 

Mr. Wahrd Hossain said that he want eel to make a few observations m regard 
to |he suggestion of a eoiupromise. He was Had to find that a compromise had 
already been elected. Jlc was sorrj to sa> that lie heard some rumour that tile post 
of Deputy Minor and Ch.ef Executive (Miner had lxvn ollered to him. That report, 
had no foundation at all. Such pott> iihIum nmnt had no attraction for him. The 
only call was to sene the country through the Congress which vran the only national 
munition. 

The President then adjourned the lusting for half an hour to arri\e at a compro¬ 
mise it posssible ami the memhen ehettd loi iht pinjio-e anoidingly T( tired to a room. 

Alter thice liouiC (h hate the im iciunnd to ill** mam inciting and the l*n hi- 

dent announcid that the Commune could not <omc to a eompioimse. 

Some of the members asked the Pie'»nk ill to give them the diiails of the debate 
rcg.tidiiig the eoinpiomise. 

Mr. S. N. Ilaldei cuquiitd whetlir the dispute was owt one or two men or over 
the w hole ImkI>, of the pliant B'e< uiive 

r l he Piendinl then wanted to put the motion to Note. 

lieloie lIn* icMduiicn vva-' put to vot« Mi. Kuan S.snkar Boy questioned the 
vnlidilv of some of tin* nuauhen voting. 

Sj. Cpeiuba Nath Jktntrjer said lhaf he had a gient hoj*e that thev would he 
be able to come to a m ttli ment and that he hit disappoint! d. He unphasised that, 
the Bengal Pact was neiMtived b\ the irsoluMon i»i the l’nity Coiiteruiee subse- 
queiitlv adopt id 1*\ the Woikmg Commune (* I the CoiigRss. As regards the 
election of fiedi ofiue beaiei*-. tluv piopo^ul tlu* iianu- <d Sj. Aklul Chamlia Dutta 
and >j. Nnmal Chandra (‘hander and >j. .iitindra Ball Banerjeo agieed to 
that. \s leganU the S*ri clary tin\ wimtul to elect such a man who would be 
welcomed by all. 

Snjukta l imda Dni slid that thev trad their b< *1 not to change the Secretary 
and the Pioident. After "♦mu* ilex n^mn to make a lair compromise they pioposcd 
the name of S|. Nirmal CJiamlra Chamlei n*» tile President and Sj. P*. N. Sasmal as 
the Seeieturv. That piopov.l was not aeeeptid and thereiore the eomproniise was not 
arrived at. 

lla/i Abdul KimiI Khan sud that tlu v did not like to spoil the eomproniise. 
Bi t the Executive he ic-dietid and thev would put then grievances Ik fore them. 
If their grievances weir not ledicssed. thev would retirt* in a body. 

After some further discussion on the debate which took place regarding the 
f eompioimse. ihe Piesident put the “No i*»»iilid»'m*t*" r<solution to the vote which 
was earned hy a naiiow margin of t votes. The Pn^iduit and Sj. Balit Mohan Das 
then tendered their resignations in writing. The muting then terminated. 

Dispute between Rival Factions 

The political atmosphere in the I>. 1*. (\ (\ however took a peculiar 
turn following upon tin* decision of tlu* Secretary, Mr. 13. N; Sasmal 
to postpone* tlu* 15. 1*. (\ ('. meeting fixed for March L\ Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta and a number of other prominent Congressmen issued a statement 
pointing out that Mr. Sasmal had no power to postpone the meeting 
which would thus lx* held on the appointed day. This again was regarded 
by some as unconstitutional and while this was the position, certain 
prominent members of the Kami Sanglia and Swarajya Party entered the 
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13. P. G. 0. office on the 1st March to take po {session of if. Members of the 
opposite parly also entered the premises and after some of the lvarmis who 
wore inside the office room had left the place, it was reported that tin* 
main entrance was closed to prevent further inrush of people. According 
to a statement, issued over the signatures of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, 
Mr. T. 0. Goswami, l)r. 15. C. Boy, Mr. S. G. Hose and others, souk* of 
the members of the B. P. G. G. who had gone to the Congress office in 
the evening wort* confined there by the gate being locked and men 
armed with lathis preventing further rgiv**. ITp to a late hour sonic* of 
these were still confined, while* other* were being refused admission. It 
was alleged that forged telegrams had been sent to different parts oi 
Bengal asking follower* of Mr. S m Gapti no* to attend the meeting; 
allegations of removing Gongiv-s piMp»riy and important pap *r* from 
the office were also made 1 again-l proiuin *n( follower* of Messrs. Sasiuul 
and *J. L. Bannerji. 

Next day, tin* 2nd March P.127, feeling w:e running high in 
consequence of the* above* incident*. The office of tin* B. P. G. G. was 
k(*pt under lock and key in the* morning. Members nf the* Opposition 
party h<*ld a meeting at the Iioum* of Mr. Nirin.il Giuimhu (fiimuler in 
the evening. About K>() nii'inbor* were prevail. A new Kxeculive wa* 
appointed with Mr. Akhil (Tnndra Dutta a- President, Sreemati S.irala 
D<*vi and Mr. Lalitmohan Das a< Viee-1 Ve^id- ntMr. J. M. DasGnpft 
as Secretary and Dr. B. G. Ilov as Treasurer. 

While* thev* tiling* were going on a telegram wa v received in the 
morning from Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar appealing to all Gnngrcs, 
holders and worker’s for an honourable settlement in tin* name of 
the* Gongre.s* and political prisoner* detained in jail*. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Statement 

According to the statement i**u<d laical night on tic aid Match hv Air. .1. M. 
Ken (Jii|>fn, lh<* meeting was held m pursuance ot ,i noinr i *d l»v M*. 15 V. 
Kasmal on the lath l«Vhin;ir\. A huge numVi of noonh *i *, of the 15-ng.d I'm, inci.il 
Congress Committee went to it-> ofhe- in I»o\\ha/.ir Street at (lie appointed hour. 
As, howoei, thc*y found llic nrtin •**olf* slnil aganM them and hulled and hailed 
and in spile of their Availing till mm Iiomi 1 >|ei the hitmans lefnvd ilium admillame. 
they came away m a body and held a nnvlni'* m M*\ ( himder’s n*id<uec. l)l tIn* 
total number present, tom It ft the me ( ting a* limy considered that il was uneonhi- 
tutioiul. Mr. Sen Gupta ponded out in reply to a qiierhou tlint Mr. Sisin.d.s 
notice postjMMing tie* meeting was not \ahd and the ic.isons given hy him tor 
postponement weie meoneet and mala jt<h\ It was a ie\o|l ug.iuM, the 11. I*. C. <’. 
One of the membeis |nescnt einjiitied if e\ci) one lliere wa-> a member of the 
J>. P. C. C. Asked by llie Chairmen if they w-.ie. all ot them, loplied in the 
affirmative, none being ehalleng<*d. r J’he motion lor adjoinrimenl lia\ni;* been 
declared lost, the meeting resolved that in mow of the \olc ot no confidence in the 
present Executive the s*m1s of members of the Council including office-la arris might 
he declared varan I and that all nets except routine work done by the Conned since 
Febiuary’ll might be deelan*d invalid. Dr. Das Oupla, the newly elected Secretary, 
was authorised to take steps lor tin* pm pise of ohtaming possession oi all nvnrds, 
letter, registeiH and propel lies of the IJ. P. C. C. liom the outgoing office- hearers. 
The office of the 15. P. C. C. anus temporal il) located in a room m College Street 
Market. 

Mr. Ken Gupta read at the meeting a communication from Mr. ,1. L. Panerjec 
proposing an at Inflation board with Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar as President, to settle 
the differences in tlie Congress ranks, but the sense of the meeting >\as that, the 
opening of the gate of the Congress olliec Avith free ingress and egress was a 
condition precedent to any talk of compromise. 
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Mr. B. N. Sasmal’s Statement 

i? JJ' 1 ’*Nnsmal, i |1 his I'ini, issm-rl a Htatenmnt explaining xvliy 1 he gate of the 
, I • F. C. Office was kept closed on tin* 2nd March. One of the reasons according to 
me statement was that some people wen; determined to take foicihle possession of 
the I louse. As a result of this, the I\\ecutive Council deealed that properties of 
'e 1. C. tl should lx; removed to Ins house for safe custody. Most of them 
''ere, m met, .removed by him hut. the paid oflicer of the 15. 1\ <’. O. refused to 
Iiand over to his men the tvpe-writer 1>«*1«»xi«rin^ to the Committee devlarinK that he 
eouhl not part, ith it iiiasniucli as he was in charge of it on behalf of the 
» warajya Parly. Mr. Sasmal, luau-ur, took st«*ps to remove the machine although 
tie had to si<_*n a formal unapt lor the article** he had taken po«**ession of. On 
th<‘ morning of 1st March when he vent to the olliee, he was informed that the office* 
loom had been Inokcn ojwn and n< copied b\ a number of men who were residents of 
( aleutta. {Sfion after, he was infoitmd tha* the telephonic connection had been 
cut of! and as a matter of Inline safety, the «iatc Mas locked up m the evening 
m hen ceitani strmijreis were notaed entinni: the oliice and refusing to vacate wlien 
, luanded. Resides, althoneli Mi. .1. M. Sm * iupta and otlieis lead announced that 
they would hold tluir meet m *r tn-d,i\ at the I’,. 1*. O. C. ()Uiee, they dal not send 
him any infoimation ofliu illy in spite of his havnur postponed the inert mu; 
previously. 11 

Mr. ,1. M. hen (Inpta and s.\na! otlnr Conuivss leaders alleged that tome of 

tlieir nan Mire confined in the Coiu-n-s either 1»% t ] u > main rniiaiuc bi in^ locked, 

bile othcis m cic lx iii^: frfnscd adm , *"'ioii. Mi. S**n (inpta nl-o alleged that certain 
p'opcrta *, bclonaimr to tlm Coiiuicns inelndiii'r important papeis have been umoved 
tiom the olliee* ol the Piovnuial Coii'::.**^ ('nmimMe •. 

Failure of Compromise Move 

Siil»*>e(|ii(*nt 1\, a timeline ol the Iweiitive (’ninmittee* of the I*. 1*. C. 
f . was held on the- lib Mav 1R27. Tin* Seerctarv, Mr. 1>. X. Sasiunl, 
was authorised to is^ue* the 1 <*lb»\\ in«j * tatenwnt and resolution : 

Mi. Snnnass I venial. Pie-idcnt. Indian V.uional Conums, duiine 1 m*. *-1 ey 
in Calcutta nioposcd hefnie tis tbo followum teams of eompiomiM* a** pie»n e dim.' 
from the other paitv to tin- lViual Conan-s depute, vi/., (1) that a irinetal 

ineetma of the 11 1*. C C. should he <<.n\emd oui the joint names e-f Messrs, 11. 

N. Sasmal and ,1. M. Sin (inpta : (2l that at tb.inciting a new F\eeuti\e Commi¬ 
ttee will he appointed eon M ou^ <>1 nnmbri-* t.iki n from both parties as tar a 
po s[bl<* ; (I) that two memhiis oi om paitv \i/,., ]>i. Ihatap Chandra (Julia Roy 
*'• Ninth Nath Mallick should m no ra-c he included in the new lAivutive* 
(iminmtie*; (1) that the nfln e-beai« t** should he cntnclv neTtnteil fmm the e«ppo*-ite* 
party with the exception ol one Vue Rn •*idcnl diip mIiuIi mudit 1>e filled up hv Mr. 
I*. X Sasmal or Mi. .1. L. Rawnrijn* as our paitv nimht eluidc, ( >) that even as 
Huard, the* ahoM* condit'ons the othci paitv eould not live 1 any assiuaiie*“ that tiny 
sin mid he earned out 

Ri.ruu n< i. n* *iin: a. i. <• <•. 

“ Iln s t * terms, **periullv the fotud e\clusion hv name and without anv reason 
hssilmhhI of Me*ssrs. 1’iat.ip ('I* mdia (Julia Ro\ and Anatli Nath Mallick. weie such 
that no scIf-ivsjKclitic hoelv of nu n could pe^ihlv accede to the saim*. ()ur repreMMit- 
ativcs frit hound aivordinidv to reject tin in end. all chaiu'e of aure ,M me*ut by settle¬ 
ment briny; thus at an end, we have no alternative' hut to demand that the dispute* 
lx* n*fe*rrcel to the Klerhon Nisputc Ram-l oi the A. I. C. C. Acremhmcly tins moe’in^ 
of the' Executive Committee of the I! !\ C. C. irsolves: (|| that a represent ahem lie 
sent tei the President, A. I. C. (\ demanding that tlie Rental Congress Committee 
dispute' he* re*fcm*el to the Flvfion Dispute Panel with a view to deriele which eit 
the* tiMe > Executive* Committie’s is the* legally e'lccleel and e*onstitutexl Ixiely ; (2) that 
Una mevting herediy nommate*s Mr Rajendra Prasad (eif Patna, Ilehar) to act art 
their representative on the said Panel.” 

Arbitration Board’s Award 

Accordingly, on the* lhtli June* 1R27, the Arbitration Board ap¬ 
pointed by the All-India Congress Committee to settle the dispute's 
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gave the following award. The Board consisted of Messrs. N. C. 
Clumder, A. i\ T . Ghose and Muhammad Akram Khan as members. 

The* mutter of the disputes regarding the Executive Council and office-hearers 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was referred to us tor final disposal 
by the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee made on the ITtli ot May 
1027. We have hold several sittings ami have met and examined almost alMhe 
members of the different eontending groups who took prominent parts m the tight 
except Mr. B. N. Kismal who did not choose to appear before ns. We have care¬ 
fully discussed the points which arose for consideration or to which our attention 
was directed. Although our reasons are dissimilar on several points we have 
arrived at the same conclusions. We theiofore do not propose to give reasons ior 
our decision. 

Our unanimous decision is that both the Executive Councils shall cease to exist, 
and both the groups of officers must cease to iunction forthwith and a meeting <>1 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee shall Ik* called as eailv as possible to 
elect a now Executive Conned. We do not think that we should leave it to either 
group of office-bearers to call that meeting as we are not piep.ucd to take the risk 
of another impasse. 

We thercioic propose to issue a notice calling a meeting on the 2blh of dune 
J1L?7 at 1 1*. M. at No. I Mi, Bowbazui Street to be pt ended nvci b.v Sj. 1 ..lilt Mohan 
Das, failing bun Matilvi W.died llos^un. This imvting will elect the new Execu¬ 
tive Council end t:ik<* such measures as may he necessary to legalise the iortheoming 
election of the members of the Bengal Provincial Congiess Committee. 

We are asked by one of the gioups ol disputants to form an Executive Council 
and to appoint office-bearers. We are of opinion that wo cannot possibly do so in 
as much as tin* All-India Congress Committee whose delegated poweis we are 
cxeicMiig have no jurisdiction to substitute nomination h\ themsches for election 
hv the Bengal Provincial (’ongross Committee. What we propose to do is tins. 
We are mcmhois ot the Bengal PiomiicuI (’ongresx Commit let* and we ventuie to 
think that it will he conceded that each one of us lias born ver\ intimately connected 
with the Congress movement in Bengal during the last seven xeais. It, therefore, 
not in our capacity as Ai hit tutors but as oomiados who alone have had advantage 
ot having heard piaetieallv all the parties interested and ot having shifted tlie 
evidence oral or documentary adduced on either side try to help the vast IhmI} of 
the members ot the llengal ' Provincial Congiess Commiltn* who have no pailis.in 
spirit in the* matter though they maj be ranged on one side oi the othoi b> making 
our recommendations to tliem as to the persons who, in our opinion should be. 
elected, our action will not, we trust, be mi .understood. Wr have ueeoi.linglv drawn 
up a list and we pinposo to hand it over in a select cover to the Cliamnan nt the 
meeting oi ih<* 2(!th of June l'J27 so that the members present, may consider the 
list betoic proceeding to election. 

We (lesnc to make it clear that in making that list we have tiiul our best 
to steer eleai of our personal likes and dislikes ami we do hope that the fuel that 
except in one instance the li-t represent our joint and unanimous opinion will be 
accepted as a guarantee of our good faith. 

As a result of the above award both the (\ ingress Committees 
were dissolved and a fresh elect ion took place on the 12( >t li June under 
the presidency of Mr. Lalit Mohan Das. Balm Akliil Chandra Dutt and 
Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, members of the Bengal Council, were elected 
.President and Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
respectively. A new Executive Committee was also elected. A large 
number of members were present including Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
Mayor, and delegates from the mofussil. 



Gandhi-Saklatvala Correspondence 

Mt. Saklatvalass open letter 

The following is the text of the open letter addressed by Mr. S. 
Haklufvula to Mahatma Gandhi during his stay in India: - 

Dear Comrade (i.uidhi: We an* both erratic enough to permit each other to he 
rude in order to freely express oneself correctly, instead of getting lost in artificiality 
of phraseology. 

I realise the khaddar movement as it stands is not entirely your \irlue or vice, 
but your ardent and enthusiastic followers have added much to or subtracted 
from your intended piogramme. However the woild must, guide itself by 
practical results. 

Tin? Cm vmcA Movi:mi:vt. 

Several of your enthusiastic supporters liave assisted me greatly by eiitieising 
me open 1 y in the public press, ridortuiiatelv my pirsriit. liomadie life with a very 
heavy programme of work in every town I go prevents me from earning on my 
correspondence or journalistic vvoik. Ilowcvci these several critus have cthctively 
rep I iet I to each other and each one li is tried to piovr a different ease on your be¬ 
half. You max not be responsible tor creating this confusion, lint 1 consider von 
are in duty l min id now to clear it. I^et us undei stand openly whether the Charka 
movement is or is not an attack upon machinery, upon physical sciences, upon 
material progress. If it is so, then it is a most damaging disseiviee to our toimtry 
and must lie stopped. It it is not, so, then your ardent followers ought not to bo 
ullowi*d to believe that it is so. 

What Is Am ? 

Is it nr is it not a protect against artistic development on up-to date lines, 
irrespective of gi*! (graphical or national considerations as to their source ? What is 
art but a fnv display of human taste, both instinctive as well as acquired ? One 
of jour (Tities maintains that your movement was to drive away western fashions, 
etc and when 1 discovered that the khaddar product ion was doing nothing of the 
kind, auotlie! critic blames me as if I was suggesting that it should try such an 
impossible as well as harmful procedure. In view ot this confusion, you ought to 
^ive a clear lead that you would like in every modern aiticle ot life 
in all forms of designs eastern or western or mixed to be pioduced in 
Khaddar. 

Kiiaihiau—An Earning I’owkr ? 

As to the economic argument that Khaddar adds to the earning power of the 
agricultural worker, I consider that to l>e a feeble ease altogether. It is pom it'd out 
to me by a newspaper eorreqiondent that if I had seen tin* great ocean of khaddar 
in India in 1021 and 1022 and the tremendous enthusiasm ot p**ople at that time, 

1 would not have ventn ml ujhmi tin* criticisms that I am now doing. That is 
pcrfecly true, but this conclusively proves that my criticism now is fully instilled, 
and that all that ocean of khaddar and all that enthusiasm has dwindled if not 
disapjK'ared on their merit or demerit. long before 1 came here and offered my 
criticism. It is tin* duty of every sincere public man in India to find out how and 
why this tremendous enthusiasm was created, how and why it died out and how far 
the faults'or the mistakes of your followers have Ihh*ii responsible for this* state. 
The present condition of all’airs demands a criticism and not condemnation of 
criticism. The methods adopted by other countries of organising labour and peasantry 
and guiding and leading the workers in factories or farms to obtain their rights have 
produced far more benevolent and eliicient results in human life than the two 
aunas-a-day cliarka movement will ever do. The (Jovermnent schemes of canals, 
scientific manuring, carrying on agricultural work by machinery will add ten times 
more t-o the economic prosperity of the peasantry than the Cliarka, but you have 
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already described this (government to be Satanic. Let us have a clear idea as to 
your position in this matter. Ts a person adding to the economic value of the poor 
peasantry a friend or an enemy of the poor ? T want you to put one question to 
your own conscience, irrespective of public articles - had you come out in this 
country after the general failure of your attempts to free Indians in South Africa 
from political and civic slavery, and after tin* mess you made with some young 
Indians in London in drawing them into some direct, or indirect service of war, 
would India have given you any importance, would India have allow<*d you to take 
this political leadership, would India have poured in lakhs of rupees in response to 
your demands if vou nad said that pci w.intel all this only for the purpose of 
adding As. 2 a day to the income of hardy three per cent.* of Tinli.au peasantry ? 
Wen* not all these great powers laid at your entire disposal 1 mvuu.sc you made a 
definite political promise and allowed the people at least to believe that you had some 
plan or method wludi would quickly within a limited period of less than two years 
give to India politie.il free*lorn from tin* British yoke ? Now’ where do we stand 
wtill regard to the primary object of the eharkn movement and its position today ? 
Are vou shitting your limit of two years to tour ve.os or to twenty years or to fwo 
bundled yeais ? I>o you Migg.*>f that a ik of \s. 2 income, say of the* whole 
population, is a pioccss which is going to diive the British out of this country, or 
do you suggest that a still higher ligme will ha\c to In* iv.n*ln*d * l>id you believe 
this (lovernment to he Slatamc because it brought poverty upon the people, did you 
then helieu* that this povcily could never he <*ui«*d before the Satanic (inveriirneiit 
was overthrown ? l>o you now believe tint you ean improve the economic eomlilion 
ot the people without irm iving thi- Si'anie ({ovenimenl or without any reference to 
politic*, or, have you sudd ailv co ne to conclusion ilia* the immediate poveitv of 
the people lias touched \our ln*ut so much that you launch out into that problem 
ot hie and have made up your mind to ignore tin* problem of existing political 
slavery ot the countiy ? 

EroNoMir Viun r or Hhvukv 

JJevcrling to tin* iconomn* value of <lmk», it is I hr* admitted expeiienee of the 
whole wot Id that out of all handier ills m compel 1 1 ion against machinery, hand- 
spuming is of the least economic value, luiid-weavnig. embroidery, carpentry, shoe- 
making or making of any kind foot-wc ir. «te., haven much higher value. If you 
would look at tin* 1 \um*c (lirlV IndiMnd Home in Karat hi or a still more splendid 
institution of the Hindu Orphanage at Surat, namely tin* llardevram Vakil Hindu 
Oiphanage, you will realise how the : lrniiig povw of the helpless poverty-stricken 
people ean In* iinpioved hy lie 1 !•) IL 2 a day. I chalk see that such eralls 

cannot he taken up on a huge *«:de by all villageis, wlnreas lnmd-spnmiug ean. 

lint why do you perseuie in hand-viniung witli supeisiuniiis adherence, and why 
not, introduce alongside of it. othei more piolitahle Icindirratls for a few jM'isoiis in 
each village if economic salvation is your pn < nt <»bjeet ? 

u KtmniX(i l*i ii.n To Pay Pai i.” 

Vou an* not teaching tin* p.**q»!e to wear more clothes than In'fore. your own 

example would rather lead them to weai le -. At the same time you an* teaching 

more people to produce clothes, and how ean you fail lo realise that you a»e lobbing 
TVter to pay Paul, and while you are improving the economic condition of some 
you are doing it at Ihe expense of otheis. Sensible economists, socialists and Tiade 
rnion Organisers have, within a slant period, im r.ns,*d tin* economic earning of 
their followers by mme than a Hi* p< r cent , lin y have taught their followers to 
use more food, more furniture, more clothe* , they have thus created great demand, 
which lias taken away tin* burden of man fmm the land, and have left tin* land 
vvoikers more prosperous than Im fore, You are afraid or unwilling to iollovv the 
natural and sensible course, which is of com sc v < ry inconvenient to few rich manu¬ 
facturers, merchants and /amunlers who glow in*!i by starving millions of pmple. 
You an* freely receiving gifts from these selfidi lieh in onler to carry on work 
in the opposite direction of increasing the economic value of workers in industries or 
on laud. Tin* poverty of the population on land ean easily be remedied, instead 
of being played about* with, by bravely fighting tin* causes which diwllv produce 
such poverty such as, the unnatural and iiujii-tii'nhlc rights of the /.(‘minders over 
(lod-creabtl land and low wages of Agricultural labourers. 

Thus T say that if you had not. put forward political claims you wmuld never 
have acquired the power and opportunities which you have, and if you had purely 
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Economic aims, you are standing against the economic interests of the masses and 
in favour of the interest of the classes by deliberately non-co-operating with and 
indirectly obstructing the work of those who would bring about an ex-economic 
regeneration of the people along lines that have proved successful in all j>arts of 
the world. 


“entirely wrong theories” 

You have raised the objection against Western methods of organising Labour on 
your mistaken notion that such a process would introduce class war and that acute 
oppression of capitalists over labour does not exist m India. In both these theoiies 
von are entirely wrong. Those who organised labour had not created class war. 
Modern system ot production, Commerce and Finance produces class war, 
the parties in which are the capitalists and the workers. Those who organised labour 
are doing nothing but the great moral work of helping and strengthening the 
weaker of the two parties in that class war. Those who organise labour always do 
so deliberately with a view to abolishing clse-s distinction by making capital the com¬ 
mon propelty of all, and by making manual or mental labour the common duty of 
all. This alone will stop class will, and you who would not assist m organising 
labour, help m the continuance of cla-^s war which 1 - going on every day in all 
industrial countries of the woild, among which India to-day occupies the fifth place 
and not an insignificant place. 

“Class War So Acute m India” 

The acuteness with wlndi cla^s war operates upon the wage-earners of India is 
nio r e than in most of the advanced European countries where, thanks to the 
organisers of Lnboin. sevcial ot the trinities of che-.- war are being removed. Just 
look at the palatial bou^c* of anv null-owner^ of Bombav, Ahrmdabjd, Nagpur or 
Calcutta and look at the di«.gr.ux till and diabolical one-room tenements of the poor 
workcis devoid of all tuinituie, appointments oi artMie enibelh'diments. Such acute 
difference between dwelling inndition*. ot the rich and poor lines not exist in Great 
Britain. America or an\ pari of Kmnjv where labour is well organise 1. It is 
unjustifiable defence of the neh induct nab Ms of India to describe them in the world 
as endowed with some spread virtues, when all the tacts ot poor people's life pro¬ 
claim loudly that these virtues an* not existent. The pei^onal obsequiousness of the. 
poor workers towards their masters, tin* utter helplessness before arbitarv dismissals 
and tin* ill-treatment as it actually exists in India everywhere is unthinkable in 
Europe or America, where labour is organis'd and your defence of the Indian 
master class is an unpardonable inockiry of the poor sulkring working class. The 
way in which Zemindars Khotas and Mulguzaiies claim bv force the labour of 
their tenants at eeitain seasons tor halt an anna a day is a*diabolical disgrace to 
humanity and does not exist m countries where modern Agricultural trade unions 
are existing. That is not all. The class war in India is literally murderous and more 
cruelly murderous because it is infantu ulal. Best analyse* the figures of death. 
The death rate of the adults and specially of the infants m large industrial towns 
is much more in excess of the normally bad death rate of India. Now kindly 
follow me in still closer analysis of these figures obtained from municipal health 
officer*, of niiantile mmtalitv of the well-to-do Parsecs. Hindu and Mahommedan 
families m Bombay. Ahmedabad, Calcutta or other industrial towns. You will find 
that the mortality amongst infants under 12 months of age among the rich would be 
about 80 to b() per thousand whereas the infantile mortality in the Municipal Wards 
where the factory workers live would be from 000 to even*8U0 per thousand. Such 
a damnable attack upon human life is unknown in those countries where the work¬ 
ing classes are organised. To defend such a position is criminal but for anybody 
to go even further and to throw dust in the eyes of the world that class war* is not 
operating acutely in India is inhuman and monstrous and I have always felt that 
through your misguided sentimentality, you have preferred to be one of them. Then 
take the other important element* of life—the dignity, the consciousness and the 
self-respect of man, and look at our unfortunate clerks, teachers, postmen and 
Railway Station staff, etc The treatment which they are made to suffer and are 
almost habituattxl to is a disgrace to human society and the only salvation out of 
it is efficient labour organisation. Class war is there, will continue to be there till 
a successful scheme of communism abolishes it. But in the meantime not to organise 
the people and not to struggle against its evil effects from day to day is a doctrine 
which caunot appeal to any genuine humanitarian. 

9 
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During my conversation nith you at certain periods you did not nw‘m to take 
a definite attitude with regard to the value of organisation of labour and peas-antH. 
You emphatically argued that thediarka movement was making organisation. I 
empliatieuly deny it. There must lx* conscious and deliberate woik ol organisation 
to he carried out for its own sake m a propel scientific manner and lor the purpose 
of our national object with a straight-forward and unconcealed impaitmg of political 
consciousness. The same similarity ol operation of the working of Ghaika with some 
vague idea, religious zeal or economic wcliare on a great Gandhijecs command does 
not and cannot do anyeffective organising work and cannot create and has not 
created any political consciousness. Fin centimes together millions of men and wo¬ 
men in India have been boiling rice, utilising similar quantities of rice and water 
and conducting cooking operations of similar nature, doing some industrial w'ork 
when cooking it and producing food of economic \aluc without buying read)-made 
food. All these operations study ha\e not produced any organisation and the work 
of spinning can nc\cr do so any more than the work o ( cooking. 

Psychological Value Of The Movement 

Then we come to the psychological a nine of the movement. This was great. Tt 
began well and it almost became wonderful at a eeitmn since. lint why eieate a 
psychology il you do not intend to mobilise the spirit s<> created, and it you do not 
intend immediately to form men and women into an oi^amsation tor a definite 
material object while they aie undci a psychological mfhiciue and bcloie that in¬ 
fluence passes away ? That is exactly my‘complaint and the bitter disappointment 
of your world critics against you. You nu^cd an nppoituuily and you only opined 
the* eves of the pohtn.u opponents <»t India, and by yom inaction altei a ccitam 
psychology anus aroused, you only bumght India under a tightei gnj> of hei oppo¬ 
nents and made her uislavement a little wow than beioie. Not only that, blit 
the position of India worsened tha* of Kgypt and toi a time of t'hina and at any 
rate became harmful in Turkey. Persia and Alghanist.in All these people ha\e a 
right to complain against us it we bungle 0111 athuis in sticli a maimei as to ha\e 
an indirect haimful efleet upon them. \Yhate\er may be the ladings ol some ol 
your ardent admirers, 1 hope you and 1 are both agreed that we are both veiy 
common and ordinary persons. The political woild that Iiac". winks and struggles 
consciously, can analyst you or me with the same completeness as dr-s-i ling an 
ordinary insect. After the year llHut, the woild changed fiom what il was unmeditely 
before the year 11)1)0. Before lfltin leadeis who tan i xpres-ion to submission and 
to legislative hypoeiisy and A\orkcd to build up hopes of salvation on stub uistiu- 
ment of legislation were popului leadi in, as Gladstone was u> the Hiitidi, Bismark 
to the Germans, or Parnell to the Irtdi or Padabhai or Pheioze hliali and Nnendiu 
Nath to the Indians. By the* year him the musses of men got tired and sick and 
their hearts began to burn with flic. The change came on \eiy tapidly and univer¬ 
sally and only such indi\iduals as express* d the burning fire * ol the heart and the 
revolt of the suffering human beings were taken as leadeis. The fn-t tu-.k of these 
leaders was to expires boldv and icatlcsdy the unexpre^e 1 vo-ee of the 

people. The second task of these leadeis was without waiting for the 

new to obstruct the old with such efficiency as to make it absolutely impossible 
for the old order to continue to function. The thud task was to* reconstruct, 
and arduously and slowly to build up a new life*. Ireland pi od need a j)e 

Valera. He did No. 1 and No 2 and Ins people* are now biauly canning 

on his task No 11. Russia has produced Lenin. He did No. 1 and 2 and, 
though lus life was short, he led his people on the right, path regaiding No 15. Turkey 
produced Kamal. Hi did No. 1 and No. 2 and is fortunate enough to be living anil 
vigorous to carry on his task No. .‘5. (’hina produced Sun ^ at hen. He lompletcd No. 

1 and 1 ^ 0.2 and after his death his well organised and well disciplined lollow'irs are 
carrying on task No. 2. In Italy, though in eontraiy dneetion, Mussolini plays 
the same individual part. India at that moment announced to the weald her lead 
to be Gandhi. You performed No. I but you abandoned task No. 2 am! so task 
No. 3 is out of the question and we are so overwhelmed with the disastrous defeat 
at the second stage of your struggle that our lot to-day is harilci than beiore to 
attain success over the conditions of the past. Instead of making the past conditions 
inoperative, they have become more rigorously operatiw* m India and now’ worse 
still, the hopes uf a future struggle are being continually lessened even by the 
reversal of the psychological advantage that we had. Your own admission and that, 
of your followers as w'cll as the facts of life make it clear that the psychology and 
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the enthusiasm of the curly days has vanished and the readiness of the people to 
work for the rightful herd ape is turned into hestianey and fear. It is from this 
point of view that we, who observe jour mistakes and carefully study your further 
preseverance into them, that \\e make hold to demand trom you in the name of the 
buffering humanity of india, as well as of other countries, that you give your 
services to humanity in consultation and co-operation with others so as to retrieve 
the lost position. I*ray do not misunderstand me as “attacking” you or wishing for 
your disappearance liom public life. The purpose of this letter is to show' you the 
faults and defects ot jour policy and your acts, and therefore, this letter contains 
only your detects, but it by no means‘argues that you do not possess qualities that 
are estimable* ami that can be jet ot great \alue. These qualities require no 
enumeration. 

The great psychological wave having once died away the perseverance of jours and 
of your immediate disciples m lie* saint* direct*on automatically becomes a degenerate 
form of the original aetiwtic*. litre again, jou must permit* me to speak as man 
to man. 

You ha\e created an mlirenee over your countrymen in the lowest strata of 
society wider and deeper than anjbody else. Iloweur, what is your rtal object ? 
If your object is metaphysical or religious, vour policy should be to cultivate a 
psychology of obedience and ie\t renee towards you and dlfhdrnec in themsehes as 
compared to your gre.n s»*lt. It your purpose is to gne your share in the national 
and political work, your approach to the juoplc should be on term" of absolute 
equality and your t t^k must be to inspire confid'-m e into them. From this point 
of \icw yyciu must stop allowing pi opje to addiess vou a Mahatma. 1 have 
heard from your many friends that you have mu r wi-hed tins word tola* used, and 
no one ically expeits you to do otherwise, but that do**s not mean that you should 
not or that you cannot mij press it immediately. You can easily retus** to receive 
letters so address(d and you can easily iclrise to attend functions where you are 
advertisul with this app* il.ition You have only to dee hue your wish publicly instead 
of whispering'- about it to a few friends and* the* thing will be done. With some 
experience ot political piopagamla and ma-s mentality 1 am screaking to you in 
eaim*st that oiu fust appmmli to the people must be based on the* fact that our 
powers are* not gr»*ate*r than that ot othei- It you ge> into a bunch of ullagcrs and 
start out by being culled and known as a broiler yem create a sense of confidence 
and se-lt-rehanee m them. If you go to them with a long- story* liiM spread by your 
friends about 11 eiays fasting and then with a eh'-eosery of yourself as a Mahatma, 
even though the* ullage*!•» may think about your < harka with a superstitious awe, 
they neeium* no ennhdeiiec in lhnii"t*l\es and they will only believe that what j f ou 
say oi do is the* task of siie*h supcrieu persons and high souls like* yourself and not, 
of oielmary mortals. Such a mentality sp d wholesale ow*r the*country heroines 
most injurious m the* long run. Yem should rg'oroudy Mop crowcls and processions 
of human beings spH tally poor women ami hide children passing yem with folded 
hand* and down-east eves Once you create this phase of abject submission of 
man to man. no wonder that you should yourself despair of obtaining mil disobedience 
from your own followers. Y'ii now complain that the masses arc* not ready for any 
such self-assertion, but e\e*n it that were so. your whole procedure is certainly not 
making them more ready lor it. 

Removal of untouchability 

Them there* is one thing that 1 witnessed at Ycotmal which has hurt me greatly and 
T had flight cwdcnce ot it lx'fem*. Yemr woik regarding the removal of untouchability 
is gituid m its aspiration, ami is not bad in ns sucee s« as it is generally carried on. 
However, I strongly <>bje*e*t to your pumitMne my countrymen and countrywomen to 
touch \ our feet and puttheir finger" in thear e \e*s. Such* teachability appears to be 
more damnable than untouchability ami 1 v ould mhmici wish that two person*? cliel not 
touch eae'h other than anyone human be*mg should he* touched by another in the way 
in which you were touched. Tin depressed classes were subject to a sort of general 
disability, blit this m*w phase of a man ot the depressed class worshipping the feet of 
his doliwTeT is a more* icnl lndmdual depression and degradation of life and however 
much you may nnsiimlc ‘1 stand me. I must call upon you to stop this nonsense. It 
is no use saying that you don't like it ; it is a matter of vour not at op] ring it when 
nothing is easier m the world for you than to step it. You are ruining the men¬ 
tality and the psychology' of these villagers for another generation or two. You 
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are preparing the country not for mass civil disobedience but for servile obedience 
and for a belief that these arc superior persons on earth and Mahatmas in this life 
at a time when in this country the white man’s prestige is already a dangerous 
obstacle in our way. Politically this career of your is ruinous and from a humani¬ 
tarian point of view its degenerating influences appear to me to be a moral 
plague. 

Industrial Labour 

As regards the organisation of industrial labour, you are not ready to give vour 
share, when we know that your co-operation would be of a higher value in inviting 
workers to the fold of Trade Union Congress. You don’t realise* that by such 
co-operation you would actually help in preventible deaths, specially of poor 
innocent babies. Then you go one step further and you use your influence by 
frequent declarations which discourage others from taking up this most necessary 
and urgent work. Then at times you go still further and you actually and delibe¬ 
rately fraternise and co-operate with the muster class. «,o as to make the task of 
labour organisers not only difficult but almost unjustifiable in the eyes of poor 
workers. You may defend this process whichever way vou like, but the experienced 
world can only say that the exploitations of the spirit of superstition and of 
ignorance amongst the poor workers at the cost of human li\es and their farmles 
and for the benefit of the hank accounts of the happy minority that rules the roost. 
I remember in London we all read the de«< ription of \oiir royal' rcecpl ion at Jamshed¬ 
pur and your acceptance of an address m steel casket with a purse and in that Jam 
eclhpur under-feeding, bad housing, underclothing does not go on. as if deaths which 
arc preventible under modern scientific principles are not daily taking place, as if 
men were never driven to resort to strike, through unreasonable obstinacy of their 
employers, and as if even military operations against workers had never taken 
place. T have confessed above that 1 have looked at tins picture of your perfor¬ 
mance with disappointment from a long distance, Comrade, vou have to take the 
world as it is and you have to Inhere that all tin* labour-world have looked upon 
that picture with a similar disappointment. Even with all vour personal power 
and success you will not be able to change the great law of woulh life that those 
who are not with us are against us, and in the name of the working classes, I want 
to call upon jou to remember it. 

“My Oaxdti) Tuoroins” 

I have put down my candid thoughts m the al ovc paragraphs not with a view 
to disburden mv soul, of personal grievance ; I fully realise that I am courting 
great unpopularity in the eves of my own fellow -eon ntrv men whoso good wishes 
and good opinion are as dear to me as to you. What 1 am reall> attempting to do is 
to disburden ‘your mind’ of a lot of confusion and eont indict ion and to demand fmm 
you in the name of all sufferers not merely that von Mop adding to theirsufh rings but 
that you come forward and live with us as a brother with brothers and work with 
us in* a manner and form in which we all rounder you to be most fitted and vour 
service to be most valuable. 1 have ah early lead to you my notes m which I 
have mentioned what psychological, political and even revolutionary value can be 
attached to the khaddar movement. I have no prejudice against it and I would 
even persevere and build upon whatever value it may have for a nation’s liberty 
and life. I attach full cony of these notes again which I am now submitting to 
the Working Committee of tne Congress for a pidiminary consideration. 

What I want of vou is that vnu be a good old Gandhi, put an ordinary pair 
of khaddar trousers and coat and come out and work with us m the ordinary way. 
Come and organise with us ( as you alone by yourself have failed) our workeis. our 
peasants, and our youths, not with a metaphysical sentimentality but with a set 
purpose,\a clear-cut and well-defined object and methods such as by experiment arc 
making success for all human beings. 

I am not. a believer in the slavishly obeying persons, prestige or organisations, 
but I always believe all paM, efforts, and actions have their elements of good on which 
we, can, if we will, build a stronger future. Instead of developing the vanity of 
making under-clothing or over-clothing a primary object, of administration and 
starting some traditions of a sage of Sabarmati, as an ordinary rough and 
tumble man making your food and clothing secondary and unimportant items that 
should not require any special thought of you, you would still be able to undo 
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your great mistake of the past and to make for the damage done to India and 
other Asiatic countries and he one of the successful workers for India as other 
successful leaders have actually worked for tlieir own countries. Yes, when I have 
cast my eyes on you, I am not. going to take any point, blank refusal from you. 
I know there will be usual popular cry against me that T ought, not to have used 
such language or such words etc., etc’, but I do believe that iri an attempt to use 
artificial polishing in our language, wo become as unfair to the addresses as to 
ourselves, and it is much hotter policy to say things as we think and as we talk among 
friends. Therefore, before I go, I should like you to get. up one morning as from a 
dream and to say “Yes” and many of us can soon be put together in a good team 
and sot about putting an end to so many deplorable canditions of life in India 
about which none of uh has any doubt. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Reply 

In reply to the above Mahatma Gandhi wrote an artiele in “Young 
India” dated the 17th March under Caption “No and Yes.” The 
following is the text of the article:— 

“Comrade Saklatvahi is drealfully in earnest, ilis sincerity is transparent. His 
sacrifices are great. His f >r tic* poor is unquestioned. I have, therefore, 

given his fervent op**n appul to in<* that close attention which that of a sincere 
patriot and a humaintatian nui-t command. Hut inspire of all my desire to say 
•yes" to his appeal. I must say ‘no*, it 1 am to return meie sincerity for sincentj, 
or if I am to act a< cording to my fault. But [ can say “yes" to his appeal after 
my own fashion, for underneath his intense desiie that I should co-operate with 
Inin on his terms, then* is an emphatic implied condition that I rnusr say “yes" 
only if Ins argument satisfies my head and heart. A “no" uttered from the depth 
of conviction is better to please or what is worse, to avoid trouble. 

AGAINST A BUND WALL 

Inspire of all desire to offer hearty congratulations 1 find myself against a blind 
wall. His facts and his deductions based upon fiction are necessarily baseless. And 
where these * facts are true m\ whole energy is concentrated upon nullifying their 
(to me) poisonous result. I am sorry but we do stand at opposite poles. There is, 
how nor, one great, thing in common between us. Both claim to have the good of 
the country and humanity as our only goal. Though, therefore, we may for the 
moment seem to he going in the opposite directions 1 expect we shall meet some 
day. I promise to make ample amends when 1 diseo\er my error. 

SATANIC CIVILISATION 

Meanwhile, however, my error since I do not recognise it as such must be my 
shield and my solace for, unliL* Comrade Saklatvala I do not believe that multiplica¬ 
tion of wants’ and machinery contrived to supply them is taking 'the world a single 
step nearer its goal. Comrade Saklatvala swears by the modern rush. I whole¬ 
heartedly detest this mad desire to destroy distance and time to increase animal 
appetites and go to the ends of the earth in search of their satisfaction. If modern 
civilisation stands for all this and 1 have understood it to do so, I call it Satanic 
and with it the present system of Government, its best exponent. 
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ITS BANEFUL EFFECTS 

I distrust, its schemes of amelioration of the lot of the poor. I distrust its 
Currency reform, I district its Army and Navy. In the name of civilisation and m 
its own safety, tins Government lias continuously bled the masses. It has enslaved, 
it has biibed the powerful with distinctions and riches and it. has sought to crush 
under the weight <>t its despotic lcgulations liberty-loving patriots who wanted not 
to be won over either by flattery or riches. I would destroy that system to-day 
if I had the power. I would use most deadly weapons if 1 believed that, they would 
destroy it. 1 refrain only beeause the use of such weapons would only peipetuate 
the system, though it may destroy its present administrators. Those who seek to 
destroy men rather than their manners adopt the latter and become worse than 
those whom they destroy undei the mistaken belief that manners will die with men. 
They do not know' the root of the evil. 

MOVEMENT OF 1920 

The movement of 1920 was designed to show that we could not reform a 
soulless system by violent means and without becoming soulless ou^ehes. l>ut. 
we could do so only by not becoming victims ol the sj.-tem by non-eo-opeiation, 
by saying an emphatic “no" to o\ery advance made to entrap us into the nets 
spread by Satan. The movement buttered a cheek but it is not dead. My promise 
was conditional. The conditions ware simple and easy. Hut they pio\ed to be 
difficult tor those who took a leading part in the movement. What (Vmiadc 
Waklatvala believes to b<* mx crroi and failure, I regain to hi* expression ot my 
strength and deep conviction. It max b<* an error hut so long as my eon\n lion 
that it is truth abides with me the vciy'eri >r n list, as it does, sustain me Iv ,,f rat - 
ing of mx steps at Bardoli, 1 hold to be an an of wisdom ami supieme service to 
the country, Government is weaker lor that decision. It would have regaim l all 
lost position, it J had persisted altei C’haun Chauia in eaiiymg out tin terms ut 
what wa» regarded as an ultimatum to the Viceroy. 

s. atrlcan Movr.Mi.yr* A r\n.t*RE 

My comrade is wrong m saying that the South Afiiean niou.nciit \i.p a fudiip'. 
if it was, my whole life must be writtei dviwn as a failure aim his imitation to me 
tu cnli&t under his eoloius must be held to be meaningless. Ninth Atnea gave a 
start to my life’s mission. Nor do I consider it to be wrong to have ottered dining 
the late war services oi my companions and myself, under my then connctions, 
as ambulance men. 


ML\I>I MOVEMENT NOTON WANE 

This great M. P. is m a hurry. lie disdained to study faets. Let me inform 
him that the Kigali mo\cment is not on the wane. It did last year 
at least 20 turns as much work as dnnng 1920. It is now serving not less fh.m 
50.UUU spinners m KMi villages besides weavers, washermen, primers, dyers ami 
tailors. Mr. Niklatvala asks what khaddar stands tor '! Well, it stands for simple ty not 
shabbiness. It, sits well on the shoulders of the poor and it can be made, as it was 
made in the days of yore, to adorn the bodies of the lidlest and most artistic men 
and women. It is reviving ancient art and eiatts. It does not seek to destroy all 
machinery but it. does regulate its use and cheek its weedy growth. It uses machi¬ 
nery ^ for the service of the poorest m their own cottage. The wheel is itself an 
exquisite piece oi machinery. 

Tin: Poor And Khvdoar 

The Khaddar delivers the poor from the bonds of the rieh and creates a moral and 
spiritual bond between the classes and the mass<s. It restores to tin* poor somewhat 
of what the rich have taken from I hem. Khaddar dose not displace* a single cottage 
industry. On the contrary it is hi ing daily recognised that it m becoming the 
centre of other village* lndusties. Khaddar brings a ray of hope to the* widows’ 
broken-up home but it does not prevent her from earning more, if she can. It 
prevents no oik; from smm: a better occupation. Khaddar oiHis honourable* 
employment to those in need of some. It utilises the idle hours of the nation. My 
esteemed comrade quotes with pride the work of those who oiler more lucrative 
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employment. Lot him know that Khaddar dors that automotically. It cannot put 
annas into the. pockets of the poor without putting rupees into the pockets of some 
whereas those who begin their work in the ernes, though they are no doubt doing 
good work, touch but a fringe of the question. Khaddar touches the very centre 
and therefore necessarily includes the rest. 

Indian Condition Ignored 

But the whole of the impatient Communists letter concentrates itself upon the 
cities and thus ignores India and Indian conditions which arc to he found only in 
her 700.000 villages. The half a dozen modem cities are excrescence and serve at 
the persent moment the the evil purpose of draining the Life-blood of villages. Khaddar 
is an attempt to icvise and reverse the process and establish better relationship 
b<'tween the cities and the villages. The cities with their indolent torts are a 
constant menace to the lift 1 and liberty of the village!s. Khaddar has the greatest 
oiganismg power m it, because it has itself to be oiganised and because it affects 
all-India, it Khaddai lamed from Heaven it would be (alaimty but as it can only 
be . luuulaetured by the willing co-uperation ot the starving millions and thousands 
of the middle eluss nun and women, its success means the best organisation conceive- 
able along peaceful lines. If <ookmg had to be revived and required the same 
oiganisatiou I should claim for it the same incut that I claim for Khaddar. 

My Work Among Labourers. 

My communist comrade finds fault with iny work among the labourers in 
.lumshrdpui because I accepted the address in Jamshedpur not tiom the Tatas but 
from the employee*. His dis.ipjmiliation is due, I expiet, to the fact that the late 
Mr. 1! nan Tala was n the ehan well I am not a immed of the honour. Mr 
Tata appealed to me io be a humane and considerate emp 1 'ver. He readilv granted 
I think, all the piayits ot the «mplnyees and J leaid tiom the latter* tliat the 
agreement was bung honourably kept 1 do a^k and receive donations for my work 
lunu the mil .c* well a- the poor. The former gladly give me thur donations, This 
is no petHui.il tiiinnph It is tiiumph of non-vloluiee whish I endeavour to represent 
be it cvei so inadi quately. 

A Trii mph Or NoN-\Tou:\rn 

It is to me a matter of perennial satisfaction that 1 ntam generally the affection 
and trust of those principles and policies I oppose. The S. Africans gave me 
personallv their confidence and extended ttiur friendship Inspite of my denunciation 
of British poliev and s^jem f en|<>\ the alb clam ot thousands of Englishmen and 
women and inspite of the unqualified i oiuJemn.ition of modern materialistic civilisation 
tlie rude of European and American friends is ever widening. It is again a triumph 
of non-violence. 


Lvbour in Cities. 

Lastly, about labour in theeitu.s. let there be no misunderstanding. I am not 
onposed *io the organisation of labour, blit as m everything else I want its organisa¬ 
tion along In.lain lines nr if you will, my lines. I am doing it. The Indian labourer 
knows it instinctively lint 1 do not regard capital to be the enemy ot labour. I 
hold then co-ordin.ition to be a j*eifeetly possible organisation of * labour that I 
undertook in South Afnea, Cliampatan or Ahmedabud was in no >pint of hostility 
to the lapilabsts and the resistance m each ease and to the cxtciP it was thought 
necessary was wholly successful. My ideal is equal distribution but so far as I 
can see it is not to be realised. I work tor equitable distribution. This 1 seek to 
attain through Khaddar- and since it* attainment must sterilise the British 
exploitation at the centre—it is calculated to purity British connection. Henee m that 
beiioc Khaddar leads to Swaraj. 

Charge op “Mahatma” 

Referring to the charge of “Mahatma”, Gandhi said “1 must leave it to its fate. 
Though a non-eo-operator l shall gladly subscribe to the bill to make it criminal for 
anybody to call me Mahatma and to touch my feet. Where I can impose the law 
myself*i. e. at Ashram the practice is criminal. 




The Bengal Detenus. 

INTERPELLATIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS . 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY 1927 Mr. Thurtle asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India if he is now in a position to indicate the result of the communica¬ 
tions of his Department with the Government of India regarding the pusoneis 
in India who have been detained for over two years without trial under 
the Bengal Criminal Ordinance Act? 

Earl Winterton : The upshot of the very full examination which this matter 
Ins received in the last few months has been publicly announced recently in 
India by the Governor-Geneial in his address to the Indian Legislature, on 24th 
January, and by the Home Member speaking on behalf of the Government of 
India and the Bengal Government in the Debate which took place in the Assem¬ 
bly a few days later. Put as shortly as possible, the policy agreed upon by the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal is this : The sole object of 
the Government in using the special powers which this Act gives them is to 
prevent terrorist outrages, and they desire to keep no one under restraint a day 
longer than is necessary to secure that object. Their policy is accordingly to 
iclax restrictions and where possible to release as and when this becomes feasible 
with safety to the public. But, since the conspiracy to commit these outrages 
lias not been suppressed, before releases can be sanctioned the Government must 
be satisfied that those released would not employ their freedom to engage in 
terrorist outrages. This postulates an undertaking, which would not involve any 
humiliating admission as regards the past. Such an undertaking, if given, would 
be an important factor in the Government's decision, but could not of itself be 
accented as automatically ensuring release. 

Mr. Thurtle: Do I understand that the Noble Lord is now inviting these 
detenus to give an undertaking that they will not participate in any method of 
violence in future? 

Earl Winterton : I think the hon. Gentleman can draw his own deductions 
from the answer. 

Mr. Thurtle: Is the Noble Lord aware that at least one of these prisoneis 
is in a very dangerous state of health—I refer to Mr. S. C. Bose—and is it the 
intention of the Government to murder that man? 

Mr. Johnston: In the phrase used by the Noble Lord to the effect that he 
would not require from them any humiliating admission with regard to the past, 
does that mean that they are to make any statement of any kind that they have 
participated in terrorist agitation in the past? 

Earl Winterton: No; what I intended to convey by those words was that 
the undertaking would be an undertaking with regard to the future. 

Mr. Johnston: Docs the phrase used by the Noble Lord mean that any 
detenu lias to make any admission regarding participation in teriorist agitation 
in the past of any kind ? 

Earl Winterton: No; the exact opposite is what I intended to convey. 
What I intend to convey is that the undertaking which will be sought from the 
particular detenu will be an undertaking not to engage in terrorist organisation 
or activities in future. 

Colonel Wedgwocd: Is it not obvious that the Government, both in India 
and here, want to find a way out of the difficulty in which they are, and would 
it not be better for the Government to take the first step, rather than keep these 
people in prison simply because on a point of honour they will not say they will 
not do it in future ? 

Mr. Speaker : That is in the nature of a speech. 

On the 7TH MARCH Sir Walter de Frece asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India if he can make any statement as to the continuance of 

10 
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terrorism in Bengal; whether it is entailing any special precautions on the part 
of the authoiities; whether he will give the number of casualties in the recent 
communal riots in Bengal; and whether these disturbances are showing signs 
of increase ? 

Eart Wintcrton : I fear that no statement on the two quite distinct matters 
raised in the question could be brought within the usual limits of an answer. 
It is clear that terrorist activities continue in Bengal, and require constant 
vigilance; for example, a gang has recently been tried and convicted for the 
unlawful possession of bombs. As regards communal disturbances, which do 
not seem at present to be incieasing, I cannot give complete figures, but the 
Hindu-Moslem riot in the Bakarganj district on the 2nd March lcsulted in 
14 deaths and 8 cases of wounds. 

Mr. Thurtle • Do I take it that the Noble Lord does not mean the House 
to undeistand tha* communal riots have anything at all to do with what is known 
as tei rorism ? 

Eail Winteiton: The answer was in exactly that sense, 1 think. I said 
it was difficult to discuss the two matters m one answei. 

On the 14TH MARCH Mr. Lansbury asked the Undei-Secietary of State for 
India whether he is awaie that Mi. Subhas Chandia Bose was appoinled chief 
executive officer of the Coiporalion of Calcutta m Apiil, 1924, and that his 
appointment leceivcd the sanction of the Governor of Bengal; and whether, seeing 
that Mr. Bose was inteined by Older of the Government of Bengal within six 
months of his appointment and that he has been re-elected to that post, his 
1 e-elcction has leceived the sanction of the Governor of Bengal, in spite of his 
intei nment ? 

Earl Wintcrton * I am aware that Mr. Bose was appointed to hold the 
post in question ; that this appointment, like several otheis made by the Corpora¬ 
tion, is subject to the appioval of the local Govei nment, and that this appioval 
was given. I understand that the Coipoiation have legarded Mr. Bose since 
his internment as being technically on leave with a substitute acting for him and 
that no question of his ic-appointment or ot re-appioval by the local Government 
has arisen. 

Mr. Lansbury Is it not possible to expedite the release of this man, who 
apparently has the confidence of the Council still ? 

Eail Wintcrton : No, Sir. That does not arise out of this question, and I 
must point out to the lion. Member that if a peisnn in prison lias the confidence 
of this or that organisation it is not a 1 eason for a remission of his sentence or 
lor dealing with him in a diffcicnt way from any other peison. 

Mr. Lansbury: will the Noble Lord nit agiee that perhaps the municipal 
authoiities know as much about this man and his actions as the people who put 
him in prison and kept him there without trials. 

On the 28TH MARCH Mr. Pethick-Lawiencc asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for India whether the offer made by the Government of Bengal to allow 
Mr. Subhas Bcse to go to Switzerland is subject to any and, if so, to what condi¬ 
tions ; and whether such conditions have been accepted by Mr. Bose‘S 

Earl Winteiton. The offer of releasing Mr. Bose made by the Govei nment 
of Bengal is subject to the conditions that he will give his word of honour to 
piocecd from Rangoon to Europe by a ship which does not touch at any port 
m India, and that he will theirafter not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon 
until the Bengal Ciiminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired. My Noble 
Fiiend, who is in communication with the Government of India on the subject, 
has not yet heard whether the offer has been accepted by Mr. Bose. This offer 
has been made consequent on medical advice that Mr. Bose should take a sea- 
voyage and make a prolonged stay in a sanatoiium in Switzerland. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence : By the phrase “until the Bengal Ciiminal Law 
(Amendment) Act has expired,” does the Government of India mean until the 
dale when it would normally expire, or until the time when it will be brought to 
an end if it should be extended ? 

Earl Winteiton - I do not quite know what the lion. Member means by his 
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Supplementary Question. My answer was quite plain. This undei taking is not 
to enter India until the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act has expired, that 
is, has come to an end. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence : Does that mean until the present law comes to an 
end, or until it finally comes to an end if it should be extended ? 

Earl Winterlon : Obviously, it means when it comes to an end. 

On the 2 ND MAY Mr. Thurtle asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
if he is yet in a position to state whether or not Mr. Subhas Bose has accepted 
the offer of the Government to allow him to take up residence in Switzerland ? 

Earl Winteilon : I understand that he has njt accepted. 

Mr. Thurtle: Can the Noble Lotd say whether the Government of India 
propose to make any other offer to Mr. Bose : 

Earl Winterton: My Noble Friend is in communication with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and I have no further statement to make at this moment. 

Mr. Thurtle: Is the Noble Lord aware that the Indian correspondent of 
the “Times” said the other day that Mr. Bose was in a most dangerous state 
of health? 

Earl Winterton: I have already said that my Noble Friend is in commu¬ 
nication with the Government of India and I have no further statement to make 
on the matter. 

On the 9 TII MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Un Icr-Sccrctary of Sta'e for 
India whether he will give the House the latest information as to the condition of 
health of Mr. Bose, one of the prisoncis detained under the Bombay Ordinance ; 
what steps the Government is taking to picseivc the health of Mr. Bose; and 
whether it is proposed to take any further steps to arrange for his libeiation 
and for that of other piisoncrs who have been so long detained without trial ? 

Eail Winteiton I have no very recent detailed information, except that, 
since his examination in February by two doctois disclosed the possibility of 
early tubercle, Mr. Bose’s health has unfortunately not impiovcd. In conse¬ 
quence it has been decided to transfei him from Burma to Almora—the best 
climate in India for tubercular patients—and he was to leave Rangoon last 
Satuulay. The Governor of Bengal is arranging for a special medical examina¬ 
tion by his own sutgeon and a physician of the medical college when Mr. Bose 
passes through Calcutta. I can make no statement about the possibility of 
leleasing Mr. Bose or of any other of the persons detained in Bengal beyond 
saying that as was made cleai by the announcement made by the Government of 
India on 21 st Match last, the text of which I circulated in the “ Official Report” 
on 28 th Maich, the question of each man’s detention is continually being ex¬ 
amined and re-examined. 

Mr. Lansbury - In view of that answer, Mr. Speaker, I propose, with your 
leave, to raise this question to-morrow on the adjournment. 

Mr. T. Williams: Can the Noble Lord say whether the prisoncis in Bengal 
have been charged with any definite specific crime? 

Earl Winterton : That does not aiise out of the question. 

On the 23 RD MAY Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secietary of State for 
India if he will make an inquiry as to whether the medical examination by four 
doctors which led to the decision of the Goveinor-Gcneial to order Mr. Bose’s 
lelease resulted m a formal leport; and, if so, whether he will lay the report upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Earl Winterton. As I informed the Inn. Member on Thmsday last, I have 
not as yet any information on the fitst point. And even if a foimal report has 
been made, it is obviously a confidential document, and I am not prepared to 
lay it on the Table of this House. 

Mr. Lansbury : Docs the Noble Lord not think that it would be in the inter¬ 
ests cf public order in India that the people of India should be officially acquainted 
with the condition of Mr. Bose’s health at the time of his release? 

Mr. Hannon: May I ask whether it would not be in the interests of public 
order if a gieat many of these questions were kept off the Order Paper. 
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Kail Winterton : I am afraid 1 do not follow the lion. Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Mr. Lansbury). As far as I know there is no precedent for publishing 
the jeport of a medical examination, the result of which has been to allow a 
person to be released. I do not think the public interest would be served in 
any way by publishing what is obviously a confidential report. 

Mr. Lansbury: Is it not the fact that this man has been in prison for 
13 months, and that very circumstantial reports have been published as to the 
dangeious condition of his health; and is not the public in India and in this 
country entitled to ask what this man’s health was when the Government of India 
ordered his release? 

Earl Winterton : No, Sir. I do not think they are entitled to inquire in the 
least. The Government of India, in the exercise of their executive duties, decided 
that the state of his health was such that he should be released. Theie, I think, 
the matter should rest. 

Mr. Thurtle next asked the Undcr-Sccrctary of State for India the reasons 
which included the Government to change its policy in regard to the detention 
of Mr. Sublias Bose, one of the Bengal political prisoners recently released ? 

Earl Winterton : Mr. Bose was rc'cased on giounds of health. 

Mr. Thurtle: Is the Noble Lord aware that some time ago he said it would 
be inexpedient in the interests of public safety to release Mr. Bose, and can lie 
say what change of ciicumstances has lesultcd in it being expedient now? 

Earl Winterton : His health. 

Mr. Thuitle: Has his health been the only circumstance that has entered 
into the consideration of the mallei ? 

Earl Winterton: Yes, Sir. The sole ciicumstance that caused the Govern¬ 
ment of India and my Noble Fiiend the Sccrelaiy of State to take the action 
they did was the stale of Mr. Bose’s health. 

INTERPELLATION S IN ASSEMBLY . 

The following is the statement made in the Legislative Assembly on the 
2r.t Maich 1927 by Sir Alexander Muddiman on behalf of the Government of 
India regarding the decisions which have been taken on the subject of the release 
ol detenus:— 

“ The policy of the Government regarding those detained under Rcgula- 
li< n III or the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with Bengal 
1 evolutionary conspiracy has been and still is that the detention of no man 
should last longer than is essential in the interests of public Safety. The Govern¬ 
ment arc convinced that terrorist conspiracy is still in .active exis'ence and that 
consequently it is not possible to take steps in the direction of release of th< sc* 
about whom there is no reasonable doubt that they would utilise their liberty to 
resume their picvious activities. They are, however, anxious to puisue as 
quickly as possible the gradual release of individuals whose conduct gives reason 
for hoping that they will not abuse their liberty. The Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act provides fora considerable degree of elasticity in the treatment 
of those who are dealt with under it and enables the Government to transfer 
from )ail to less strict forms of supervision persons whose past record and picsent 
conduct would not justify their unconditional release. Individuals of this class 
may be diiccfed to reside in a particular village or in their homes. The piacti- 
cal results of transferring men in this manner to village or home domicile ate 
fully watched, and the Government are enabled to observe whether action taken 
is justified by events and thus to determine the possibility of further extension of 
such action. In older to show what has been done in this diiection of discii- 
minating treatment of detenus, I may mention that cut of 171 persons dealt 
with under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act from the. beginning, 75 
have been placed in village domicile and thirteen in home domicile, while 26 
have been lelcascd. The number now remaining in jail is 54. Of those airested 
under Regulation HI, 31 weie subsequently transferred to Bengal Ciiminal Law 
Amendment Act and are included in the figures given above. 16 at present 
lemain in jail under Regulation III. In the last two and half meuths, the 
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Government of Penpal have issued orders for the transfer of 19 detenus from jail 
to village or home domicile under the Act and have released 7 . The Government 
of India have also had under review the cases of those who are St ill detained 
under Regulation III. They are considering one of these State piisoners on 
medical grounds. In respect of 4 otheis, they are satisfied that detention in jail 
is no longer necessaiy and they are, therefore, cancelling warrants under Regu¬ 
lation hi so that action may be taken to bting them under Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act with a view to their transfer to village domicile. It must 
be understood that practical result of this action as exhibited in the conduct 
of men thus placed in village 01 home domicile requires constant attention of the 
Government. If it is ascertained that such men are reverting to the Government 
will not hesitate to deal with them again under their powers”. 

Pt. Molilal’s Reply. 

Commenting on the. above statement Pt. Motilal said:—“Sir Alexander 
Muddiman’s statement is intended to be the last word on thcsubjcct for sometime 
to come so far as the Government arc concerned. Aie we going to accept it? No, 
not for a moment. It comes to this, that there is not the least change of heart in 
the Government, that Lord Irwin has finally committed itself to the policy of 
Lord Lytton and has allowed his own better judgment to be do ninated by con¬ 
siderations of false pres'ige and difFeienccs among Indians. They may for a 
moment afford to treat the rcsilu'ion of the Assembly and unanimous public 
opinion on the question with senn, but I confess I expected a more far-seeing 
statesmanship fiom Loid Irwin. However, we know whcie we are now and the 
suspense of the last two m rn lis is over. Not one man has been unconditionally 
released since the Assembly passed the resolu'ion. Not a word has been said 
ns to whether the offer made by Lord Lytton to the Bengal leaders summoned 
by him and repeated on behalf of the Government of India in the Assembly was 
ever put to any of the detenus and, if so, with what result? The offer itself did 
not come to much as it only amounted to a promise to take an assurance of a 
detenu that he would take n i part in any violent activity against the Government 
in futuie ns an clement in the consideiation of his case ; but such as it was, it 
does not appear to have been put to any detenu and, if put, has not been acted 
upon. The net result is that the men are to continue to suffer imprisonment and 
internment alternatively, with ait being allowed an opportunity to prove tlicir 
innocence. Our plain duty is to show to the Government in an unmis'akable 
manner that we cannot an 1 will not to*eiate this aliocity. I am sure the whole 
country will most stmngly condemn this action ; but strong language alone can 
serve no useful pm pose. What is required is action and there is no mote effec¬ 
tive action that wc can take than sinking our differences and picscntinga 
united fionl to the self-willed buieauciacy. Let us make this an occasion fur a 
general rally. Let us be piepared to give more and take less than we have so far 
been insisting on. Theie is no othei way to maintain our self-respect.” 

Supplementaly Questions. 

The following supplementary questions were then put:— 

Pandit Motilal Neluu : May I ask Sir, if it is the considered decision of the 
Government not to iclcasc any moic ? 

Sir Alexander Mmhliman : My hope, Sir, is that if these gradual release are 
successful, we may pursue this policy as rapidly as is compatible w ith public safety. 

Pandit Nehru : Have any icleascs been made since the resolution passed by 
the Assembly ? . 

Sir Alexander Mmhliman : Four men will be released. 

Pandit Nehru: Unconditionally ? 

Sir Alexander Muddimun : No, not unconditionally. 

Pandit Nehru : Are they Regulation men ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : Yes Sir, 

Sir llari Singh Gour: May I beg to inquire whether these releases aie in 
consequence of the lesoluiion passed by this Assembly or independent of it. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : The Government in considering these questions, 
considers public opinion as expressed in this House and in other places. 
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Mr. A. Rangnswarni Iyengar: May I know, Sir, whether any pi isoners have 
been specially released since the date the House passed the resolution on the 
release of prisoners? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have told the Hon. Member that thctc arc 
4 men who will be leleased ; that is since the lcsolution was passed about 7 men 
have been released. I am not sure on what dates they were released, but they 
have been released in the last 2 % months. Probably some wei c 1 elcased before 
and some after the resolution. 

Sir Harisingh Gour : Can the Hon’ble the Home Member give the names of 
piisoncis released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : No it is not in the public inteiest that I should do 
so till the arrangements for their full release have been carried out. 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengai: Have these four been released uncondition¬ 
ally or conditionally? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : If the Hon’ble Member had hcaid my statement, 
he would have under stood that they arc released from jail and put into village 
domicile. 

An Hon’ble Member: Is there any objection to giving the names of those 
who have already been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : I have not got the names, but I should think there 
will be no objection. 

Maulvi Mahommed Shafce : May I know Sir, if the Member who has been 
elected to this House has been released ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : To the best of my knowledge he is not among the 7 . 

Mr. K. Ahmed : Sir, if my fiicnd Mr. Mitra, who was elected to this Assem¬ 
bly as a membei says “ 1 shall be a good utirtn and conic heic and become a 
good co-operator,” will thcie be any objection on the part of the Government to 
allow Mr. Mitra to come here ami take the oath ? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman: I should suggest to my honourable fiicnd to 
advise Mr. Mitra to go in the fust instance to the Bengal Go\eminent by whose 
ordcis he is held. 

Mr. K. Ahmed* II. K. Lord Lylton Said that his Government had no objec¬ 
tion to Mr. Mitra coining here and taking the oath provided he conducts himself 
rightly and swcais that Ire will Ire loyal to the King and the Royal Family and the 
Royal house. Will the Government of India interfere l (No answer was given.) 


The Patuakhali Satyagraha. 

The Government of Bengal issued the following communique under date 
19 th January:— 

“Conflicting accounts of the situation at Patuakhali having appeared in the 
public press, the Governor in Council has decided to issue a statement of the 
facts of the case and the orders issued in connection thcrewi'h. 

“Patuakhali is in a locality in which there is a preponderance of Muham 
madans over the Hindus, the proportion being about 5 to 1 in the sub-division 
and *he revenue thana, and about 4 to 1 in the headquaitcis police station. In 
Municipality, however, the communities are almost equal in numbers. In the 
past theic are no records of any disputes on the subject of music before mosques 
and the Governor in Council is satisfied that in the area affected by the present 
dispute there was a long-standing and wcll-recognised piactice under which 
Hindu processions out of regard for the feelings of the Muhammadans, when 
passing along the District Board road on the south side of which there is a 
mosque, stopped music for a distance of about 80 yards between the west end of 
the Civil Court compound and a culvert. 

“ Originally there was only one mosque in the locality, a building situated on 
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the south of the Distiict Board road and some 7 yards from it. Subsequently, 
however, about the year 1911 the Muhammadans erectcil a new mosque on the 
north of the Municipal lane running from the District Hoard road along the 
edge of the Civil Court compound and about 30 yards from the junction of the 
lane and the District Hoard road. The new mosque is now used for congrega¬ 
tional prayers and the old mosque for private prayer. After the erection of the 
new mosque the Muhammadans tried to get the aiea within which Hindu 
processions stopped all music extended 45 yards towards the east to the point 
where the main approach to the Civil Court takes off from the District Hoard 
road, and there seem to have been some negotiations between the two com¬ 
munities on the subject but there is no evidence that the practice of stopping 
music in this extended aiea was ever generally recognised. 

“ Lattcily, as the result of the forces operating in the Indian Moslem wot Id, 
the local Muhammadans began, among other things, to object to attending the 
festivities connected with certain Hindu festivals and to oppose the petformance 
by Hindus of cei lain ceremonies in cei tain places of which the Swaraswati Puja 
in schools was probably the most ptominent. This led to tinuble at the Latif 
Seimnaiy and elsewhcie but no serious ebullition occurred until after the riots 
in Calcutta in Apr il 1926 . The eveitement which these engendered increased 
the nutation which this altitude of the Muhammadans had caused among the 
Hindus and the pionunencc given in Calcutta to the question of music befoie 
mosque led the Hindus on the 13 th of May 1926 deliberately to organise a 
procession with music along the District Hoard road near the mosques in defence 
of the rt cognised pi act ise. There was no lehgious festival at the time and the 
object was mciely to annoy the Muhammadans in which object they succeeded. 
The Sub-divisional Officer, however, formed a Conciliation Committee and further 
tiouble was avoided. 

“A niunih later at the time of the Hakr-Id ficsli tiouble occui red owing to 
the Muhammadans pcifoiming then sacnfiec in the open without making any 
attempt to scieen the ceremony fioin the Hindus in the neighbour hood. In 
retaliation and in defiance of the recognised piactice the Hindus took a pm- 
ccssion along the District Hoard road near the mosques at the time of evening 
ptayer and a serious 1 iot was only averted by the efforts of the local officials 
and certain Hindu leaders. The situation was so setious that the Dismct 
Magistiate had to go to Patuakhali and issue an older under section 144 , Cuminal 
Procedure Code, forbidding all public meetings and processions foi fifteen da>s 
and to post an additional force of aimed police m the locality. It was about 
this tune that Habu Salindia Nath Sen ariivcd from Hansai with a paily of 
Hindu voluntecis to take chaige of the Hindu activities. He and othei Hindu 
leadeis approached the Distnct Magistiate to ha\e the order under section 144 , 
Criminal Piocedure Code wit lid 1 awn, and each side having aftei sonic discussion, 
agieed to refrain from any action that was likely to annoy the other foi at least 
a fortnight the Distnct Magistrate withdrew his order under section 144 , Crimi¬ 
nal Proccduic Code, and removed the additional police. 

“ At this time it was not denied by the Hindus that there was a long standing 
and well recognised practice of stopping music on the Distnct Hoard road near 
the mosques; the only point in dispute was the eastern limit of the aiea wiihin 
which music was not played. 

“ For the next two months conferences weic held between the tw r o partas 
and the Muharram passed without trouble but no settlement was arrived at as 
Habu Sat indr a Nath Sen now raised the general question of right and would 
concede nothing further than that non-religious processions as mariiage proces¬ 
sions should stop music before the principal mosque. Ultimately this leader 
announced that if no agreement was reached by a certain date he would lead 
a procession over the disputed area. As such action, if allowed, would inevita¬ 
bly have had veiy serious consequences orders were issued unded section 30 ( 2 ) 
of the Police Act (V of 1861 ) requiring all persons directing or promoting pio- 
cessions in Patuakhali town to apply for a license. In addition evtra police weie 
sent down to Patuakhali and every effort was made by the local officers to procure 
an agreement. 
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“Finally on the 30 th August 1926 Babu Satindra Nath Sen took out a pro¬ 
cession under license but violated the tei ms of the license which provided ‘inter 
alia’ that following the lines of the previous arrangement between the two 
communities no music should be played between the Municipal lane at the west 
end of the Civil Court compound and the culvert. As result of this procession 
some arrests were made and some stone throwing took place whereupon the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police who was in charge extended the area, in 
which accoi ding to the terms of the license issued under section 30 ( 2 ) Police 
Act (V of 1861 ), music was prohibited, to (lie path leading to the Civil Court so 
as to remove the place of arrest from the proximity of the new mosque. This 
was done solely in the interests of public peace and not with the idea of support¬ 
ing the Muhammadan claim over the additional area. Since then there nave 
been daily processions under license, daily breaches of the conditions of the 
license and daily arrests and prosecutions under section 32 , Police Act. In 
every case the sentence has been one of fine, imprisonment being ordered only 
in default of payment of the fine. 

“ From time to time there have been various attempts at a settlement. One 
proposal made by some Hindu leaders that order similar to those in foice in 
Calcutta should be passed by Government for Patunklnli was rejected as being 
contiary to the declared policy of Government to maintain existing practice in 
the mufassil. Another by some of the moderate local Hindus which slightly 
modified the original understanding anil would allow four religious processions and 
all funeral processions to pass the mosque with music save at prayer time only, 
all other processions being forbidden to play music at any time before the mosque, 
was rejected by the Hindu extremists. On the 19 th November the District 
Magistiate persuaded bo'h parties to refei the matter in dispute to a board of 
arbitration consisting of two Hint!us fiom the Hindu Main Sabha and two 
Muhammadans fiom the Jaiyat-c-Ulema with power to co-opt a fifth member as 
Chairman, but the same day Babu Satindi a Nath Sen was himself arrested for 
taking part in a procession which broke the terms ot the license. As the result 
of this, the District Magistiate was approached at llaiisal by some Hindu leaders 
and asked, in the interest of the proposed settlement, to perfotm an “ act of 
clemency” and withdiaw the case against Babu Satindra Nath Sen, and those 
arrested with him, which he finally agreed to do. Now the District Magistiate 
awaits the outcome of the proposal to submit the matters in dispute to a board of 
arbitration. 

“The Governor in Council again invites attention to the policy announced 
in his communique, dated the 5 th June 1926 , viz, ‘ In the musassal Magistrates 
and Police officers will continue to regulate which prevails in the locality con¬ 
cerned.” He is satisfied that there is a long es'ablished and well recognised 
practice in Patuakhali that music was slopped in deference to Muhammadan 
sentiments by all processions between ihc limits specified in paragraph 2 above 
and he has therefore issued instructions to the local officers to regulate proces¬ 
sions under the Police Act in accordance with that practice. The Governor-rn- 
Council would welcome any agreement freely and voluntarily arrived at between 
the leadeis of the communities which wou'd render unnecessary ihe present 
measures for maintaining the public peace. He regards with abhorrence the 
present state of affairs in which so nnny boys and you 1 hs under a mistaken 
sense of loyally to their religion persist in breaking the law and in going to jail, 
and he has already issued orders for the lelease of all who are willing to apologise 
for their conduct and give their word of honour not to repeat it if released or 
whose parents or guardians are willing to give an undertaking on their behalf. 
Up to date 45 persons have been released under these orders. But he is not 
prepared as a concession to such misdirected loyalty and self-sacnfice to modify 
his policy alleady announced for dealing with such disputes in the niufassal and 
he trusts that the leadeis of the Hindu community will recognise this and per¬ 
suade their followers to cease from defying the law and if they desire to depart 
from the previous practice will have recourse to negotiation or arbitration or if all 
else fails to the Civil Courts”. 



The Hindu-Moslem Riots. 

The Ponabalia Riot. 

A disturbance between Hindus and Mahnmedans occuried on the 2nd 
Match 1927 at the Shivaratri Mela at the village of Ponabalia in Rarisal. The 
Magistrate intervened. The situation becoming grave, he was forced to order 
filing resulting in twelve being killed and seven wounded. The Superintendent 
of Police was speared by a Mahomed an and as the Magistrate could not per¬ 
suade the mob to dispetsc he was compelled to order firing. 

The riot originated out of a Shiva temple whete thousands of people 
meet annually at the Sivaratii festival and pioceed along the thoroughfares 
with music. This year a mosque had been raised by the side of the road leading 
to the temple. Fearing the possibility of trouble, the District Magistrate of 
Packergunj, the District Supeuntendent of Police and a foice of armed police 
were piesent near the mosque. 'I he Mahometans look evception to a party of 
Hindus passing the mosque, but the District Magistrate persuaded them to 
allow it to pi occcd and that the Mahometans withdrew only to be sent back by 
a Moulvi who lepmached them foi being cow aids. The Mahomedans returned 
and attacked the Dislnct Magisua'e. 'Ike situation became desperate and 
the police w’eie oideied to fne. fiist with blank caitridge and alterwaids 
with ball. Twelve Mahomedans w-erc killed and seven wounded. The crowd 
then dispensed The following communique was issued by the Government of 
P*engal on the 5th Match 

The Official Version. 

‘‘The facts icgaiding the ti: ing at Kulkati so far as at present ascertained 
ate as lollows .—A mela is held every year at Ponabalia, Police station Jhalakati 
on the occasion of the Shiva Ratu festival which attiacts a considerable number 
of Hindu pilgrims, largely women, ftom all ovei the country. About a mile from 
the mela gtound at Jagannaihpui (Kulkathi) on the side of the load from jalakati 
to Nalchili by which pilgnms pass f o the mela ground thoic is a small mosque 
which is said to have been erected not ntoie than 7 yeais ago. Pieviously there 
was a mosque on the othei side of the toad but at some distance from it. As 
the Hindus were appiehcnding distuibances on the occasion of this festival the 
Distiict Magistiate mspec'ed the mela giound on the 171I1 Fcbiuaiy to ascertain 
what airangements weie leqiuied. As tar as he was able to ascertain there had 
never been any opposition to piocessions with music or to the * Uludhani’ ot 
similar religious exclamations wlich pilgrims are accustomed to make on such 
occasions, but as a piecaution against possible trouble this year he arianged 
with the Superintendent ol Police to lia\e a picket ot 2 Jam.ulais and 10 aimed 
Polu e at this point dm ing the m *la. A party ol 1 Jatuadar and 30 rifles of the 
Eastern Frontiei Rifles was also sent to Ponabalia for eniei gencies. On the 
1st Match the Suli-divisional Officer was sent to be present at the mela and was 
warned that the mosque might be a danget spot. He was instiucted to make 
further enquiries as to the local custom and to allow the parties to pass with 
music unless he was satisfied that tliete was any piaclice to the contraVy. In 
the eaily morning of the 2nd March a Hindu Sankirtan piocession formed up 
and started for the mela giound playing music along the road which pass the 
mosque. A crowd of armed Mahomedans began to collect at the mosque ,n 
preparation to oppose the procession. Seeing this the Sulxlivisional Officer wh > 
is an Indian Christian, stopped the piocession at some distance fioin the mosque 
and endcavouied to peisuade the Mahomedans to allow the procession to pavs 
peacefully. They lesolutely lelused to do this and the crowd began to swell and 
to adopt a threatening attitude. lonflesof the Eastern Frontier Rifles and a 
few civil police were stationed near the Kulkati mosque, but seeing the situation 
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becoming more serious the Sub-divisional Officer sent for four more rifle men. 
This reinforcement airivccl simultaneously with the District Magistiate an 1 the 
Superintendent of Police who had come to supervise the arrangements. Thia was 
at about 2 A.M. 

“ Menwhile, the attitude of the Mahomedans had become mote lilteatening 
under the excitement of one Muhammad Sahadaduddin and they wcie prcpaicd 
violently to resist any attempt on the pait of the Hindus to pass the mosque 
with music. The Sub-divisional Officei had satisfied himsclt after enquiry that 
Hindu precessions had previously passed by the mosque without any protest fiom 
the Mahomedans. In these circumstances the Distiict Magisltale decided that 
the existing custom should be maintained and with the assistance of the Super¬ 
intendent of Police and the Sub-divisional Officci repeatedly requested the Maho¬ 
metans to disperse but they continued in thcii truculent attitude and brandished 
their weapons defiantly to emphasise then lesolve to resist the procession. 

<k The Distiict Magistrate then declaied them to be an unlawtul assembly 
and waincd them that they should be dispensed by 11 fie fue unless they went 
away peacefully but despite these warnings Muhammad Slnhndadudclin continued 
to incite the crowd saying that they would submit to beine killed latliei th in g i \ e 
in. There weic then about 500 aimed Mahomedans in tho„opcn space l.aiiid 
the mosque and they weie only sepaiatcd from the load by a ditch about 2 yawls 
in width. Otheis estimated at anotliei 50) weic assembled m the jungle* behind. 

“As the crowd refused to disperse the Distiict Magistiate ordered the Supei- 
intendent of Police to match up tlie contingent of the Eastern Fiontiei Rilles. 
This was done and the Magistiatc again ordeied the ciowd to dispeise but 
was again disobeyed) the Mahomedans waving then spears and thrusting them 
in the directum of the ofjficeis and the sepoys. The Dis’rict Magisualc then 
oidtred the arrest of Muhammad Shaliadaduddin who was taken away in custody. 
Thereaftci further attempts were made by all the officcis piesent an l two 
leading Mahomedans to induce, the ciowd to dispeise but without avail. On the 
contrary some of the crowd began to moss the load at a little distance ami 
collect m gimips with spcais on the other side of the road thus smioumling the 
police party. As the crowd became still moic thicatening and was then widiin 
thiee yauls of the police and was aimed with deadly weapons the Distiict Magis¬ 
trate then gave owlets to fire and with his appioval the Supnintendent o* Police 
ordered one round to be fired by each man. This oidoi was communicated by 
the llavildar to his men and fne was opened by louitcen men. It seems, howevei, 
that in the tremendous dm which the Mahomedans weic making the oidoi was 
not propelly heard and that actually 37 rounds weic fued befotc filing was 
stopped. 'I'lie Mahomedans did not dispeise when file was fust opened and the 
firing was stopped as soon as it was found to be effective. 14 Mahomedans weie 
killed and 7 wounded. Necessary ariangements were made to attend the 
wounded and to send them to Jhalakao tor medical tieatmcnt, the dead being 
sent to Pansal for post mortem examination”. 


Interpellation in Parliament.' 

On the 24th Maich in the House of Commons Mr. LANSPURY asked the 
Under Secietary of State for India whether he is awaic that on the occasion of the 
disturbances which took place at Kulakati on 2nd March the Magistrate ordeied 
firing to take place at six-feet range on an unarmed ciowd, csusing 19 deaths 
and seriously injurnig many others, of whom 12 aie not expected to lccover; 
is he awnre that no injury was inflicted by firearms on either Magistrate o. police ; 
when he will be in a position to put before the House the official lep nt on 
these events; and is it proposed to hold a special intfuiry into the matter ? 

Earl WINTERTON: I circulate the three telegrams received from the* 
Government of India, which constitute all the information I have at present on 
this lamentable occurrence. It will be clear from the teims of these reports 
that I cannot accept as entirely accurate all the implications ift the hon. 
Member’s question. As the reports show, a special inquiry is being, or ha9 been, 
conducted by the Commissioner of the Division, and I am taking steps to obtain 
the substance of his findings without delay. 
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THE PONAIJALIA RIOT 

Telegram from the Government of India dated 3rd March, 1927. 

Following firm Government ot Bengal, 2nd Match, n repeated for your information. 
Begins. DiMnet. MagiHial.e, Bakaig.irij, wiles that lie was foiced to order Frontin’ Rifles 
Ine on huge Mohammedan inoli who violently opposed Hindu mutuc by mosque at 
Kulkalhi, Casualties number 12 killed aud wounded 7 . Further details will be tele¬ 
graphed when received. 

Telegram from the" Government of India dated 5th March , 1927. 

In continuation of our tel giam dated Match 3id, 230. Following tolegiara has been 
1 reelved limn th * Govfinri.rnt ot Bengal and h rr prated foi your information. Begins. 
Follow mg ni* s'- igc wa 1 - r« rnv \1 ycslciday Irotn the Distiict Magistiate, Baiib.il. Begins. 
On arrival at Mofqui* we lounl strong aimed Mohammedan mob occupying the musquu 
precincts, and nluuug to al ow p.ei *g’ to small If ndii pM»crPsion with music on DiBtnct 
Board road adjo.nmg the mowpi»\ No reason why ihis proc ssion bhould not pass, 
particularly as tune not pr\j< r hoar. Mohammedans informed accordingly, but repeated 
pei suasion proved usdos, owing to iucitenn nt. by Maulvt Snadaduddin. Mob proclaimed 
uniawtul assmnb’y and nidi ml to dupeis*, but vein mcntly refused, crying would kill 
n n d be kid^d. Attitude very Dinah rung Dong sprats braudibherl at us. Warning 
icpea‘cd!y would hr ined on if did not disp is* 1 Mihiaiy 1‘oliec brought up and Maulvt 
anntcl, whdit fnitli r iiMiir'-s p* wnsmn ant i vu prayers by officers and two local 
Mohanmudans (? wen ) bn.ig (? att. rnpled), armed groups began gatlmnng at opposite 
i nl's if tin* roud enclosing (hr fold* S*-ing further pu’eying useless and situation 
•iiowM.L f mom* ntai ily more dangcrcii*, 1 oideird (he Supenutcn tent of Police tire. Hounds 
1 1 1 v «1 33, It kilird, 8 woui.i*'d, Jill Mol*. imni< dans. Enas. Fu’l icpott exp- ctcd to-day, 
on it ci’ipt oi which it wdl be kit gi.iphe 1, Commissioner of Dacca Division has pro- 
eetdrd to Ban al for mquuy, 

Ttlegi am !rom the Government of India dated 6th March , 1927. 

In eontiiiiuti m ot out telnjiam dat-.l 5th Man li, 8.10 Following telcgiam has been 
n reived limn the Oovi in.n ‘nt. oi Hcng.d, and is irpiatid foi your mloimatiuii. Begms. 
Facts i- ganlitig the tiling a* Ku.'knDn, so fat as at p e-ent ascertained, arc as follows : 
A mela is held i very year Poiubili.i, Polici Suijoii Jna’akatr, on the occasion of the 
Shivaiutn fe-lnal v.hn h at!ii.oh considerable numbers ot Hniilu pilgrims, largely women, 
liotu all ovei thee untiy. About a mile iinm the mela gtonnd at Jagan.it h pur (Kulkalhi), 
ou tlie* side <d the toad tiorn .Ihalakati to Nalchiti by which the pilgrims pass to tlie mela 
giound, Dime is a sm ill moHjue vvh cli h said to hav* been eit cted not more than 7 yeais 
ag > lhev ously tie ie was mosque ou ihe other side of the road, but at some distance 
tiom it As Hindus were appirh-u ling distuibanc's on the occasion of this ftstivul. 
Maeisttate ot the Di .t net tnsp*efid mela ground on 17tli February to ascertain what 
anam/cim nts were lrqiiiicd. As iat as lie was able to ascertain, them had ivvcr ben 
any opposition to the procession wit h music or to U r udham or such religious < xclarnalions 
w Inch pdgt inn ate accustoim d to make on suniiai ocea-ions , but as precaution against 
p issible tumble tIns yrar, he arranged with the Supctintendi nt. ot Police to have pickets 
ot our Jemadai and ton aimed po ic» at tliis place dunng the mela. Party of one Jemadar 
and 30 idles of Kastem Frontier UiIIch was a’^’o sent to Pouabalia for emergency on let, 
Match. Sub-ill visional OITioct was sent to be pies‘lit at. the mela, and was warned that 
niotque might b« danger spot. lie w.ia msiiuctcd to mak turthcr inquires as to 1 >cal 
cuhi run, and to allow paitics to paps with music unlc.ss he was satisfied that there was 
any practic: to the contrary. In flic early morning on 2ad Match a Hindu Sankirian 
pr icession lotmed up and started for the mela ground playing music along the road which 
1 .i.sh- 8 Dm im>H|U». Crowds of armed Mohammedans lx can to collect at the mosque in 
piepjuutmn. to oppose the piocssion Seeing tlitb, ttub-divisiou.il Officer, wha'is an 
Indiau ChtisDan, stopped the pioctssioi} at some distance from the imeque, *aud ftii- 
deay^urcil to persuade the Mouammcdans to allow the ptoccssion to pass peactfaBy. They 
resolutely relustd to ilo this, ami the ciowd began to swell and to adopt threatening 
altitude. Sixteen idles ot the liash rn Fionticr Lillies ami a few civil police we'« 
stationed neat Kulkalhi motqm;, but stung the situation becoming more setious, Sub- 
divisional Officer sent for 4 more riflemen. This h at guard arrived simultaneously wiLli 
District Magibtiatc and Supi iintendcnl of Police, who had come to supervise arrange¬ 
ments. This was at about U a.m. Meanwhile, attitude of Mohammedans had become 
moic threatemng under inciU merit of enc Muhammad Rhadaduddin, and they were pre¬ 
pared violently to resist any attempts on the part of Hindus to pass mosque with music. 
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huh-divisional Officer l»ad satipfud himself artcr inquiries tlial Hindu processions had 
previously passed by moFquc without any protests from Mohammedans. In these circum¬ 
stances, Disl net Magistrate decided that e^Bting custom should he maintained, and, with 
assistance of Hupermtendent of Police and Sub-divisional Officer, repeatedly requested 
Mohammedans to disperse, hut they continued in their truculent. attitude and brandished 
their weapons deliantly to nnphaFisc their icsolve to ict-iht procession. Distnct Mngintiatc 
then declared them to be an unlawful assemldy, and warned them that they should lie 
dispersed by rifle fne unlcFs they went away peacefully; hut despite these warnings, 
Muhammad Shadnduddm continued to incite the ciowd raying that they would submit 
to bung killed rather than give in. There were then about f>00 aimed Mohammedans in 
the open space round moF<]ue, and they were only sepaiatrd fnni the mad by a ditch 
about 2 jards in width. Otheis estimated at anotiici 500, wric assembled m the jungle 
behind. As the crowd icfused to diFprjpe, the District Magistrate oidercd the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police maieli up contingent Kastein Fiontui Pilles This w*ns done, and 
tlic Magistiate a«rain oidercd the ciowd dirpeise, but, w.is again disobeyed, Mohnmmtdans 
waving their spears and thrustirg them m tlio diHction of the offictia and FCpoy*. 
Djbtriei Magistrate then oidried the aiust of Muhammad Shadadiuldin w ho was taken 
away in custody, Thenaftei fnithei attempts wire made by all the officeis present and 
2 leading Mohammedans to induce the crowd to dispme, hut without avail On the 
rentiary, seme of the crowd began to cross the road at little distance and colhetul in 
groups with sprais on the other side ol the road, thus Funoundmg police party. As tin* 
ciowd became stij more threatening and w’«s tlien within If jaids of the police, and 
was armed with deadly weapons’, District Mngisfint” then gave ordeis to fue, anti wit li 
Ins approval Supmntendent of Ponce ord *red one round to he fired by each n an. 
This older was communicated by the Havildar to his men and tire opensd by 11 men. 
ll stems, however m the tremendous din winch the Mohammedans were making, the 
oidcr w as not properly he aid, and that actually 37 loundfe hied bcfoic the tiling wes 
Mopped. Mohammedans did not disperse when hie tint opti.ul, and hung stopped as 
soon as it was iound to be effective. Fonitven Mohanmu daiib killed and 7 wounded. 
Neetppary aiiangcmenls were made to attend the wounded, and to send them to -Ihalakali 
for medical treatment, dead bring sent to P.ansal post mortem (semination hull inquny 
into the mattei is now being made by the F(mmibsionei, and m view (-1 this nquiry the 
Government do not propose to make any comments at this stage— End'. 

The L a r k a n a Riot. 

A Ilmdu-Mnslim fracas occurred at Laikann (Dppci Surd) on the 29th 
Mauh 1927 as the jesult of a dispute between Hindus and Main medans over 
the possession of a wunan and tin c e children. The District Magistrate visited 
the scene of disturbance at norn and by 2 o’clock the not was supitsved. 

The following ! s the summary of a joint statement reviewing at length the 
cause of the disturbance and the facts relating theicto issued under the signa¬ 
tures of Khan Rahadui Dhauto N001 Mahon.ed. Pleader, and GuIaniMalvmed 
Isian, mcmheis of the Pa mbny Council, and Sndar Walnd Pu\ and Seth lla]i 
Abdullah Haroc n, members of the Assembly.— 

The Moslem Version. 

The signatories state that about twenty years ngoa Hindu woman with thice 
cltildien, two sons and a daughter, embiaced Islam The woman nrarned a 
Mussalman in die village of Garrelo in Iaikana Disfiict. She got hei son 
married to the niece of her Mussalman husband and also niamed her daughter in 
a Mussalman family. The woman lived a happy life with her Mussalman husband 
to whom she bo re three moie sons at present aged 14 11 and 9 year 1 < spec- 
lively. 'After a lapse of all this time of a sudden an application was made to the 
Distnct Magistrate, Larkana, for the lelrase of the formei daughter of this woman 
on the ground that she was wrcngfully confined. Curiously enough all the 
mciiiheis of the al ove family wcie brought to Laikana by Hindu Sal hawalas 
and Aiya Snmausts and lodged in a house, whence the chief member of the 
family was immediately driven avvav. This man applied to the Sub divisional 
Magistrate for returning to him his three Mussalman children and bis Mussalman 
niece wrcngfully confined by Hindus. T hey wcic produced before the Magistrate 
m the evening of the 2Stli March. The children made pilious appeals to the 
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Magistrate lo bo handed over to their father, wept bitleilv in the open Com t 
in the pi esrnce of all assembled and recited verses from the Koran to convince 
the Magistiafc of their being Mussahnans but the Magisttate ordered the 
police to give them back lo the I find us. Hearing'this order the children, three 
sons and the girl, clinked lound the neck of their father and when forcibly 
s^paiatcd caught hold of chans and tables and kent on (tying and weeping all 
the lime In this condition they weie handed over to the Hindus ns or lered by 
the Com t r I Ins scene created a sensation throughout the town. To move the 
District Magistrate about 1.000 Mussalmans, including several hundred boys, 
assembled on the following morning in his bungalow and appealed for his 
intei vention. The Distric t Magistrate promised legal help and asked the ciowd 
to repair to Khan Tiahadur Amir Ali’s garden where negotiations were in pro- 
g 1 ess between the Hindu and Muslim leadeis for the restoration of children to 
their lather. Half of the gathenrg went away to their homes and the rest went 
to the garden where the Distiict Magistrate also soon atrived. These negotia 
tions were going on for the previous thiee or four days and the resignation oi 
the children was being put off by the Hindus from morning to evening and 
evening to moining in older to gain time to win over the children to make a 
statement about their future custody in their favour. The leading Mussalmans 
then present and the Distnct Magistrate pcisuaded the men to remain calm 
and await the restoration of the duldicn. Meanwhile, in another pait of the 
town, a Hindu stai ted teasing and assaulting Mussalman passershy in the ba/aar 
and seveiely mimed one Mussalman whose injuries bled. This news reached the 
ciowd at the garden with the exaggeration that the injured pci s. in was a Syed 
and was killed. Upon this the g.alhenng got instantaneously out of contiol an<i 
though every effort was made to pacify them they rushed thtough the main 
ba/aar hitting more Hindus who came across then path and damaged anything 
that caught then eye d he District Magistrate closely followed the crowd and 
the wave of disturbance subsided in about twenty minutes. The disturbance 
over, the crop of aiicsts began to be gathered. Mr Ramnath. Sul) Inspector, 
at companicd by Hindu Sangathanists. went about the town arresting any 
Mussahnan they met till late in the evening and though it was understood that the 
Resident Magistrate would go to the police station and ie!ease those innocently 
attested everyone was put in the lock-up. 

News propagated that there was panic among Laikana Hindus is baseless. 
Even on the ^ist Maich, the day on which a telegram was sent to the Com¬ 
missioner and the Government about the prevalence of uneasiness among the 
Hindus, theie was not the slightest panic or any kind of alarm among them and 
this has bran admitted by scveial veiy responsible Hindu gentlemen. In fact theie 
was no cause ot alarm even immediately after the hiicf wave of disturbance had 
passed over the town. The continuation of hartal in a modified form, as it 
pievails nowg is not now' based any longer on any appiehension or fear of Mussal- 
rnan aggression. It is lather said to be due to pi cachings of some men who 
make Hindus feel that the tidiest pound ol Muslim flesh would not be obtained 
without the use of hartal. If these pei sistent icports be true and if the shops 
that opened have been closed again owing to such instructions, we can only 
pity the piovince vvhcic the feelings ot people can be worked up in this manner. 
\Ve cannot close this without condemning unreservedly the spurt of lawlessness 
shown by our co-religionists at Larkana, alter they got out of control. They 
have spoiled the fair name of our community and by their miserable action have 
brought discredit on it. They must reaiise once lor all that it never pays lo 
ctcate any disturbance, whatever the natuie or extent of piovocation offered. 
We beg to extend our fullest sympathy to the injured persons and to the rela¬ 
tions of the diseased Hindu who was a resident of quite a different taluk. 
We aic glad that Mussalmans in the villages and other towns kept their heads 
cool and continued to show brotherly icclmgs to the Hindus in spite ol the 
wildest 1 umouis to the contrary. We may be excused rf we appeal in the end to 
ihe patriotic and bioad-minded leading men among the Hindus to take a note of 
the doings and pi cachings of the Arya Samajists and their Hindu helpers in 
Sind. Connivance at their actions as is unfoitunately happening is not a happy 
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sign of the times and cannot absolve the leading Hindus still bom communal 
bias and bom the duty they owe to the province as a whole. We aic compelled 
to say that their has been too much connivance at, and also help given by s< me 
of the Hindu leading men to, some ot the most objectionable actiMlit s ol the 
Aiya Samapsls in the towns and the Milages of Sind which mod to be checked. 
Wc lu pe oui appeal will not go in vain.” 

The Hindu Version. 

The Hindu vcision of the circumstances that led to the lio's is given 
in a lengthy statement made Ivy Messrs. Iilugsingh l'agalanaji, Ruiamd.is Doul.it- 
1 am, and Rn.humal K. Tallin as a leply to the above statement. The Hindu 
vcision a’leges that the no;s weie the lesult of picmcduation on tlit' pail ot 
tHe Muslims who, while negotiations xveic in piogress over the question of 
the custody of three rmnoi childicn of I.akhmibai, a Hindu woman, who li.nl 
been hung with a Muslim, held a mass meeting without hglPs and without 
admitting even Cl D icpoitcis at which highly exciting spree lies woic made. 
Sul sequent closing of Muslim shops is also said to lu\e been detenmned upon 
at that meeting. On the morning of the 29th Match Mushms gu'hricd in laige 
numbeis m dififeiont jni is of the town. 'J he Dis'nct Magistrate, it is stated, 
in the conisc of Ins morning walk met one j>ai tx of about tince or fom hund r ed 
c x (ited Muslims and iejiiimanded them. Muslims from the outlying par ts began 
to swell the crowd of whom about 2000, armed with lathis, matched to the Distrct 
Magistrates bungalow and demanded the icturn ol the tluce childicn who, 
by older of the Sub-Divisional Magistral, had been handed oxer to then mo lu 1 
whoso shuddhi ceremonx had bem perlormcd tluce days previously ’J he Distnc t 
Magistiate diicctcd the mob to a place x\hcie conveisations in the same c< nncc- 
tion xveie going on between Hindu and Muslim lcadcis. On the xx.iv and 
e’stwhcie the Muslim crowds began to raid Hindu sliops. It was du n about 
11-30. Rioting continued ti'l about 3 in the exening. 1 lie statement finally 
piotests against attempts made by signutoms to the Muslim statement in 1111111 
ruse the seriousness of the situation and denies that ihe not was provoked by 
Hindus. 


The Lahore Riot. 

A Sikli-Mudmi not took plate tti Kablinuills Ilaxeb in D.ibbi linear, Laboie 
on tlie 31 d M.iy t 027 in .he nit lit as a lesult ol winch two M.diomodans wen 
killed and lour Mah'» icdans xieie injuietl, of whom two lectixed vikhis 
lnjunes. T he 1 iot ongma'ed in some muslims iriitating and insultin’ a Sikh 
woman wcrcupon a numbet of Sikhs of the neighbourhood Ik laboured s<mie 
Mushms. TIns exentually dcxelnped into a not with dm lesult abo\< stated. 
As soon as the Polite n ccixaal the news of the not, the Supei inleiaknt and 
Deputy Superintendent with .1 strong police force hastened to the spot and 
restored oidci and renewed the dead and the wounded to the lu spiial. 

Enruur it s made on the 4'h May showed that some davs ago a Maho¬ 
med.in had insulted a Sikh gi:l inside the city bn/anr wheieupon a case 
was filed against him by the Sil hs and he xvas dial!.mod ysterday. 'khe 
case came uj) before the Comt of the City Magistiate* wlieie a compmniisc 
was effected and the jiaitus agreed to withdraw the c«is<. but the jjksc 
cuting insjicctor declined. '1 he case was then pioceeded with. A large 
number of Hindus, Sikhs and Mussahnans ciowded the comt to watch the case. 
Towauls the evening theie was consideiable excitement amongst the Sikhs 
xvho decided to holel a Dexvan (Con/cience) at night to discuss the question 
ol casfsol insults to Hindu and Sikh ladies by certain Malmmcdans, and a Sikh 
drum-beater went indifferent Mohalla announcing the Dexvan. When the Dcwan 
xvas in j)iogress at about 9 p. in., a epiarrel aiose neai Kablinuills Ilaxeb in 
Dabbiba/aai between a Sikh and a Muslim. News of this eju.u 1 el iva i * at ( no* 
biought to the notice ot the Dewan from where it was alleged about 20 Sikhs wall 
kupans came to the scene of quancl and a free fight ensued between the Sikhs 
andMuslims with the result above stated. 
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More Rioting. 

On this day (4th Mai eh) another fracas took place in Anarkali bazaar where, 
it was staled, a crowd of Mussalmans, while they weie passing thmugh the ba/aai 
shoutin** “ Alla o-Akbar” and asking Mahomedans to close their sh )j>s, attacked 
sevcial passeis by including one Sikh, causing injuiics to a numbei of peisms. 
The police at once rushed to the scene from the Anaikali Thana an 1 di^p 'ised 
the ciowd. There was* panic in the ba/aats and all slr-ps in tin Anaikih Sheet 
weie closed and police pickets weie posted in different quai teis. 

After the lull of a lew hours serious uots bioke out attain in the evening an 1 
Holing c« ntinucd m sevcial parts of the city, A strong c m.indent of Untish 
and Indian tioops had been requisitioned and they vveic guaiding the <,an ;ei 
spots. Sevcial amu med cats with machine guns wiae paho’.ling the cu\\ 
I >ola< hmcnis of Hudson’s Noise weie posted outside the 1 ity gates A lai -e 
number of Ihitish aid Indian trimps weie kept in leadiness in tin* cii> in 
Kotwali to inert cmeigencirs. The evening’s sevcie rioting started on the 
lelurn of tlnusands ol Musabnans who accompanied the funeral procession <>1 
thiee M.dionudans win weie killed in the I.isi night’s liacas. 

'I lie evening not continued till miclnigh' in iliif.Ment pai ts o. the city aftet 
which lioui it In*.-an to abate and by 1 p in. tin situation was compaiativcl/ 
<|iue(ei although stiav cases of assaults wei c ( ontinuin.; in the al!e\s an 1 by- 
lani's ol tin* city. Mr. <>gilvie, I >isl. ict Magistrate, win was on "leave, was 
mailed by tn ^en* wue and he annul at ab »ut niidm dit an 1 immediately 
p» (needed to the \auous scenes ot dis* m bant es to control th* situation, 
f'lom thr* \aii"us iej) u .s it was galh'*»ed that about i> died an 1 mine thin 
So weie 111(111- 01 less sumu.I) mimed. I’uickb.ils and latinos weie fieeiy 
used dm ill 1 ,; th* uots in tic 1 oven-ng In the tio'eis of all the thiee Com 
unmans, but most of the deaths win caused by lathi blows and oih**r weapons. 
Rep )Ms ot so,ra cast's of arson win* licuved in the Kotwali out piompt measmes 
weie t.iktn by the authuitics and not man) Inuses weie burnt c ,cept one inside 
Moslu t.ate Mali •inedans meicilessW assa-ilti d tin* IPivltis and the Sildis 
stnei < ly dealt wall tie Mahomedans whmovet they couM get hold ol them. 'J he 
evening’s uots pioduccd teiroi in the minds of law abiding and peaceful citizens. 

Magistcnal Oideis. 

On tin- 5'di Maich two oideis weie piomulgated by Mi. Emets m, Additional 
Disliict M.i- 1 s ‘ 1 ate. d he in St older lays dow n that th * \ ic tuns killed duun- the 
noting shall not be taken out m pi (cession unless two horns' ]>, ex mus notice 
bis been given to the < Ilicet in charge ot Kotwali, Lalnic. This oidu is to 
lemain in to»*ce unU-ss pteviously cancelled un'd the 201I1 Ma). The second 
oidci sa\s Wheieas liots having occuned in Lahne 1 ity and damage to ltie an l 
piopeitv h.is been occasmne l anil wlmeas tlieic is cveiy ieasm to believe that, 
if the public aie allowed to fiequcnl the sheets till i> p. in. theie w ill be fuithet 
damage to hie and piopcit), it is diiectcd that cveiy gonl peism within the 
walls of the city of Lah ue at 3 p. ni. on the 5 May and on 1 vei) subsequent 
date until further oideis shad not leave his house between the bouts of b p. m. 
and 5 a. in. 

Effect of the Curfew Older. 

The above cm few older had a most desiiablt* effect. Everything was quiet the 
whole night and not a soul stincd out of the houses aflci iJ p. m. except office! s 
on duty and those who hid permits. Patiol paities continued to move about 
in ddleicnt stieets and lancS ol the city while aimed pickets guarded tho cuy 
gates. On the bth the situation continued to be quiet and no cases of assault 
were icnoited. The city and the principal tlnroughfaics weie more or less 
deserted and the maioiity of shops were closed. Peis ms walking 01 passing 
with lathis' weie challenged by pickets on duty and then la'lns and s«icks were 
deposited in Kotwali. 

Official Version of the Riot. 

The following official communique was issued by the Punjab Government 
legardmg the liots on the 5th May:— 
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“ As exaggerated and mialeading accounts have been published of tlu* 
locent noting in Lahore, it is desnable to make known the actual facts so 
fai as iluse have keen ascertained by the Government The fust disoider 
occmied at about 9 p. m., on the evening of the 3rd May when some Sikhs 
aie alleged to have attacked Mahomedans in the neighbourhood of TIaveli 
Kabli Mai. The |)olice were quickly on the spot in considerable stiength and 
jestoied older. They found that eight pet sons had been injured, all of whom, 
with the exception of a Hindu boy, were Mahomedans. Of these three weie 
dead and five, o( whom one subsequently died, weie wounded. Four Sikhs 
wcie arrested on the spot by the police. Investigation into this affray is being 
pelsonally conducted by a European Supei m'endent of Police specially detailed 
tor duty. On the iorenonn ot the 4th May. although gi cat excitement pi evaded 
in the city and a large numhei of shops weie closed, only one instance of actual 
disoidci took place. This occuued in Anaikali when a party of Muslims weie 
endeavouring to peisunde the shop-keepers to close their shops and a man, 
who is alleged to have had the appealancc oi a Muslim, sudden!) attacked and 
stabbed five 01 six shop-keepers with a knife. This individual managed to 
evade anest. In view of the grave state of tension in the city and possibility of 
the disoidci oceumng during or after funcial of victims, it was decided to 
take special piecautions including sending of tloops and .11 mouied cars. The 
hist detachment of tloops 1 cached the c ity so"n aftei midday. On the afternoon 
of the 4th May a veiy laige procession followed the lunerals of the victims of 
noting of the piev 1011s night. As the tail of the pioiessions wliu h was accom¬ 
panied by the Magistrates and the Police p.isscd a Hindu temple some stones 
win thioun at it hut no sei ious fiacds occuued and no one appeals to have 
been seriously injured. Some anests of peisons alleged to have thrown stones 
weie made, ()n conclusion oi" the fuieial ceremonies which weie very largely 
attended, at about 6 p. m. adequate ailangements xvcie made by the troops and 
the Polite to ensuie that no disorder accompanied the leturn of the large ciowds 
horn the burial ground to the city. Special piecautions taken with this object 
woiked effective]) and this stage legauling which some anxiety had been felt 
was not 111aiked by any set urns disoidci. Crouds passed thiough the long 
Anaikah P.araar without excitement 01 distuihance hut after they had reached 
the < ity and dispeiscd to then Mohalla isolated casts ot assaults on indivi 
duals weie iepoi ted to the Police bom diffcient quaiteix of the city. Later in 
the evening two cases occuned on the ciowds assembling. One of these was at 
Lohau (kite and one at the Mochi (.ate. At both places Magistrates were 
present. A tlmatemng ciowd of the Lohau Gate was dispeised hv a detat h- 
ment of Hudson's Horbe undei the Magistrate’s older. The othei ciowd was 
similaily disposed on the ai 1 ival of a detachment of cavaliy on the spot , but a 
few casualties had occurred before the cavalry armed. 

Police and Military Ai rangunents. 

“ Isolated attacks on individuals continued to be repoited to the police from 
var ions pa 1 ts of the city until about 11 p. m. on the 4th. Meanwhile a careful 
system of patiols had been otgamsed in all the streets inside the walled cily 
radiating from a common centie. '11ns proved veiy effective and con'inued in 
operation thioughout the night '1 he Colonel Commandant of the Lahore brigade 
aica pei sonally supei vised the disposition of the troops m consultation with tin* 
civil aulhonties. Oideis weie,issued by tlie Additional Magistiale under Sec¬ 
tion 141 of the Code of Criminal Procedure prohibi ting a Muslim meeting which 
was ifnnounc ed to be held on the return of the funeial party fi0111 the bui lal 
giound. No meeting actually took place. Outers weie subsequently issued 
pioliibitmg the cai lying of lathis or the assembling of peisons in bodies of nioie 
than four. Owing to r union is that arson on a laige scale was contemplated 
during the night, the Municipal and the railway flic brigades weie mobilised and 
special oulcis weie issued to the Magistiates, troops and the police making it 
cleai that they weie to open fire on any one attempting incendiarism or indulging 
in noting, such filing being, of couisc kept within the limits necessary to ensute 
contiol of the immediate situation. Seven incendiary liies actually occuircd 
cluiing the fight but all weie extinguished by the litc brigade wiiiiin a few 
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minutes except one in which a Hindu temple outside the Bliati Gate was gutted 
in spite of the strenuous work by the fire brigade. The troops who had a hard 
day on the 4th May were reinforced by fresh troops early on the morning of the 
5th May and an adequate foice of cavalry, infantry, and armoured cars is now 
in the city capable of dealing with any contingencies. In addition to the regular 
staff of Magistrates four special European Magistrates have been placed on duty 
in the city. Police reserves are being called in from other centres. 

Assaults on Individuals. 

“ On the morning of the 5th May one case of assault on individuals was re¬ 
ported from the neighbourhood of Tavali Gate. A marked feature of the dis¬ 
turbance up to the present moment (mid-day of the 5th May) has been that there 
have been no clashes of large bodies of men but numerous assaults on indivi¬ 
duals by single persons or small bodies. Such assaults have been scattered 
over a very wide area. They constitute a form of lawlessness, the most difficult 
to deal with, and may necessitate the continuance for some days to come of a 
system of intensive patrols over the net work of streets inside the city walls. 
A curfew order is to be promulgated to-day directing all persons residing within 
the city to be indoois by 1 p. m. The number according to the hospitals’ 
returns hitherto ascertained is 14 killed and 103 wounded. The number is fairly 
equally distributed among Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs. 

“ The funerals of victims took place during the afternoon of the day. Proces¬ 
sions to the burial ground were limited in numbers and were accompanied by 
strong escorts of police and troops which prevented any disorder. A few iso¬ 
lated attacks on individuals were reported during the early part of the afternoon, 
but none after 3 p. m. in these attacks two men were killed and twenty woun¬ 
ded. Both men killed weie Hindus. A fracas on a slightly larger scale in 
range was quickly suppressed by troops without filing 01 casultics. The night 
was absolutely quiet owing to the effective enforcement of the Curfew Order at 
8 p. m., the streets being wholly deserted except for patrols of troops and nolice. 
Up till 3 p. m. on the 6th only two isolated assaults on individuals have been 
reported. A Sikh was stabbed near Sheranwala gate at about 11-30 a. m and 
a Hindu w'as very sevcicly wounded in Changar Mohalla about 1-25. The con¬ 
gregations that assembled in the various mosques for Jumma praycis about the 
nu d-d ay dispei sed quietly, the authorities having taken full precautions to pre¬ 
vent disorder. The casualties roll has now been carefully verified. The total 
number of deaths is 18, of whom 8 are Hindus 6 Muslims, 4 Sikhs, wounded 178 
of whom 95 are Hindus, 41 Muslims, 41 Sikhs and 1 Christian. 

Canards. 

“ A rumour to which currency has been given in certain newspapers that 
the Sikhs are pouring into the city in large numbers from the surrounding area 
is false. One small band of seventeen Sikhs was stopped by the Magistrate on 
the 6th of May inside the Bliati gate. Eleven of the seventeen were arrested 
and the other six ran away. This is the only incident of the kind that has 
occurred. Another wholly false rumour is to the effect that women have been 
insulted and injuied by badmashes of both communities. This is untrue. No 
women are among those killed or wounded. No disturbance or disorder has been 
reported form any neighbouring district.” 
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The R angila Rasul Case. 

On the 4th May 1927 at tho Lahore High Court Mr. Justico Kunwar 
Dalip Singh pronounced judgment in the ‘ Rangila Rasul ' case accepting tho 
rovision and acquitting tho accused Raj pal, the publisher of tho pamphlet 
of that namo. Tho accuscd-potitionor had been convicted by Mr. Phailbus, 
magistrate, undor section 1E3-A, I. 1\ C., and sontoncod to 10 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000. The conviction was maint lined by 
Col. Nicolas, sessions judge, on appeal but tho sontcrico was reduced to 
six months' rigorous imprisonment and a fino of Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Justico Dal ip Singh hold th.it tho intention to create ill-feeling 
between classes could not bo necessarily inferred though such a feeling might 
bo tho result of such a publication. Tho learned judgo found section 153-A 
not applicable to tho case and added that tho Covornmcnt Advocate could 
not suggest any other section that could apply. IIis lordship, therefore, 
acquitted tho accused. Tho following is a short history of tho oaso as coir 
tributed by Pundit A. S. Kharma in tho “ Amnia Bazar Datrika” .— 

History of the Case. 

“ Rangila Rasul case which has apparently reached its final stage* in the Punjab 
High Court. deser ves more than a passing notice. The cast* wi.s instituted l>y ilu* Hove la¬ 
ment undci Section 151PA l.P C. somo* thp-e yrais ago and the accused Mahnsho Kajpal, 
wlio is a well-known publisher of religious b.irks, was hauled up ior evening hatieil 
between the Hindus anil the Mahorimdaiib Tlis book “ llangiia Ila-ui ’’ which is the 
subject of the case is a biuall biochutc wntten by some anonymous but woJJ-mlotmed 
author, who has tried to tiiaw instances fiotn the hie of the Piophct. against the evilR ol 
of polygamy etc. Those who have read the book know that, thoic is no attempt at ndiou- 
ling anil the lacts put foith m simple and innocent language aie entueiy bar,ed on tin* 
writings of standard authors on Islam, both Euiop'.iu and Mohatnmadan. There is 
nothing m the book winch has not Hum* authouty behind it. Such was the simple and 
logical basis of the book ; but the Government saw great- excitement to hatred among tho 
two communities and drew up proceedings. It is interesting to point out that the action 
against the publisher was tak»*n long after the actual publication of the book and tho 
Government did not think it necessary to do anything in thenntNr until a cine was got 
from a section of the Muhammadans who held a meeting of pio f est and a note was 
published by Mahatma Gandhi in “ Young India” cond< tnmug the literature of thn, natuie. 

“ Tiie book in question was written at a time when liteiatme oi tins type was being 
published from both the bides and the Moharamadans had made a b» ginning by p iblishmg 
a very obj* ctienablc book entitled “ Uncesvcen Sadi ka Maharishi” (Maliaiishi of the 
nineteenth century) against the venerable founder of the Aiya Sarnaj Mahatma Gandhi 
liad penned down a note against the tone and nature of this book also , but look to the 
discretion of the Punjab Government that it dietded to prosecute the publisher of 
Rangila ltasul alone and not the publisher of the latter publication. 

“The Punjab Government made a ser ions mistake in sanctioning the prosecution in 
“Rangila ltasul ” case and a btill greater mistake in continuing the case even when the 
accused had express*d legret and had of Ins own accord offen d not to boll and publish 
the book any moic. The delays of law are well known and m this particular instance tho 
case was dragged through three woaiy years. In any other province such a minor caso 
would have ended in a couple of months, but the Punjab Government went on with it for 
not one or two but three years. During this time one or two Magistrates changed hands 
and on points of law the case was referred to the High Court not, less than three times. 
The Magistrate m the lower couit who convicted the accused, raised an interesting 
point that the witnesses called by the accused in his defence should be only tho^e poisons 
who have a personal knowledge about the life ot Mohammad. This point of exceptional 
genius had not occurred to hm predecessor and the result was that the accused was not 
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able to produce defence in his favour. The accused was not “ Omni-polcnl ” to infuse 
Jlift into the dead bodies of Mohammad's time and to call them from their graves as his 
witnesses and the couit would not allow such persons to appear before it who had au 
indirect knuvledge of the times J 

“ Notwithstanding the hollow nature of the case and inability of the accused to 
pioduce defence witnesses on account of the cunous plea of the couit, it is stiango that 
the punishment given in this case was very severe i. e., 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment 
with a line of rupees on* thousaud. The maximum imprisonment allowable undpr the 
Sect ion is two yeais and the Magiftiate was kind enough to allot three-fourth of the 
maximum to Mahasho llajpal. A-s reguds line “ full measure ” w*aB used and no consi- 
deiation was shown for tlie fact that the accused had not earned even onc-tenth of the 
amount of hue imposed liotn his unlucky book and then he had to spend a good deal in 
couisc of theoe three years on his C'lS**. Such a harsh punishment under Section 163-A is 
absolutely unknown in any other piovinc* except the unfortunate province of the Punjab 
which is a next door neighbour to N. W. l<\ famous for haibh sentences. If I remember 
aught, in Hen gal such a harsh sentence was never pronounced under Section 153-A in 
tlrise yeais, although Calcutta passed thiough tcrnblc communal liots. It was pleasing 
lunvcvei to Itnd that the Sessions Judge of Lahore oil appeal has reduced the sentence of 
lmpiiboiipwiit to six monthb although he did not ace his way to make any reduction m tho 
huge amount of line. 

“On a fuithei appeal in the Punjab High Court, the structure of the whole case 
came to the ground wth a oia-li and Justic* Ivanwar Dalip Singh who is by tho way an 
Indian Chiistian, acquitted Mai as'ie Itajpal and held that Section 153-A is not applicable 
in tie* case and lemaiked that the Government Advocate c mid not suggest any other 
action that could be applied. A cir' winch went through tluee long yeaie and involved 
a gioat t x\n lire on both hid-*H Ha** at la^t. ended m such a dramatic way that, one can 
easily undeibtand how leekhssly the provincial Governments often institute caseB under 
Section 1RJ-A—a section the use of which has become so very common in all provinces.” 


The A. B Palrika’a Comments. 

“The reply of llis Excellency Governor of the Punjab to a deputation of leading 
Muhammadans which waited on him at Lahore to present, their views on the judgment 
id the above can* is likely to inis** mibgiungs in the niiiidb of ad who have the cause of 
iitcdcm m iilmaiy and journalistic cnucisia at heart. But what is likely to cause tho 
gicatrot surprise in the minds oi the public is flu* way in which His Excellency dealt 
with the judgment, ot the High Couit in the “ Kungila Kasui” case. We quite agiee with 
llis Excellency that “it. is alsvajs necessa*y loi the Executive Government to exhibit a 
due riseive in dialing with judicial pionouncements especially when they proceed from 
the login st couits” but we confess we did not quite follow how the head of the Executive 
in the tame breath could publicly lin’d that the judgment seemed ** to break new gioand 
as regards tin* interpretation of tho law.” It. is not lor us to suggest whether the Execu¬ 
tive should Ksoit to a piociss hy which it could obtain cither from the High Court itself 
or liorn the Pnvy Council “ a lecoDsideiatrm of the point of law taken in the judgment, 
in the hope that the final decision might be moie in accud with the view we had taken 
wlnn wc initiated and supposed the pios-eution” but wc consider it to be our duty to 
poiut out that His Excellency should have been more received m referring to the matter 
of the Resala Vartman which is “now coming In lot e the couits ” We consider it to be 
our duty to protibt emphatically against a dcclaiation liom the li«*ad of the Executive at 
this stage that the matter ot tho Resala Vartman icpiesents 4< foi us an opportunity for 
testing the interpretation which is to be placed on the law” and that “ tho decision in this 
ease will chcnle whether wc can rtbt content wit.h the legislature for borne raodificatron 
ol its tonus.” It would have been well for all concerned ll llis Excellency bad seen bis 
way to avoid any reference to a matter which has yet to be placed before a cohrt for 
decision. 

“ But the main subject of intciest in the reply of llis Excellency is the extent of 
liberty to bo allowed in ciiticibm of any religion or religious leader. Ills lordbhip of the 
Punjab High Court m dealing with the Rangila Rasul case found that it did not fall within 
the puiview of scetiou 153A of the I. 1*. C. as many btrong criticisms liad been made 
befoio about the Prophet by other wiitcis of whom many were English without attract¬ 
ing any notice or inciting hatred between the classes and communities amongst His 
Majesty’s subj-’ctB. llis Excellency himself remarks u one must be clear that the legislature 
can never be expected to place an entire embaigo on such attacks; it will not seek to 
prevent a serious treatment of questions of religious history though stated iu critical 
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terms. If wo have obligations for the preservation of public tranquility, we are also 
bound to ret pec t the claim for that freedom of discussion which is necessary for the 
ascertainment of tiuth, historical or religious. A soiious and cutical treatment does not 
entiiely exclude the use ot satire , but it. would certainly stop slioit at deliberate ridi¬ 
cule." But to socle to tighten the Jaw, 01 to influence the interpretation m a manner to 
suit the convenience of the executive or to put. such a wide interpretation as to bung 
within its purview all writings which may be considered to bo objectionable by some 
members of any paiticulai community aie to fetter that very “freedom of discussion” 
lor which His Excellency expressed so much solicitude. 

“ It is not necessary to piove our point to deny that the present, communal tension has 
given impetus to much hack-wiiting on both sides much ot which makes up by venom 
the absence of any intrinsic liter ary quality. But. what the loaders of both the com¬ 
munities should seriously consider is that whether by appioaching the Government to take 
measures against these liteiaiy mushiooms wo shall not only be supplying the bureaucracy 
with a prct<xt to impose iiesh fetters on the little freedom ot opinion that we have ami 
whether by advocating strong measuirs aganiM these other wise obscure writeis we do not 
give them a notoriety which always will make it easy tor them to earn a cheap niartyidom. 
These writings do the least injury if they arc taken little notice of and treated with the 
contempt they deserve.” 


Moulana Mahomed Ali’s Views. 

On the 28th June 1927 Maularm Mahomed Ah published two leading ailiclcs in his 
Urdu daily newspapei “ITamdard’' on the Kangda ltasul rt.tc in the first of wInch lie 
answeis the question whether the fault is that of *’ Kadi ” or ol canon law and comes to the 
latter conclusion. In tin* rnxt article lie analyses the offence and slabs that it is a Hynihcus 
of six differ (lit offences but Mr. Karnvar I>ahp Singh is the fust Judge of the High Court 
who has brought it home to Mussulmans that not one of these serious offences ib an 
offence aceoiding to Indian hgal code. He enunitrales these offencis as (1) insulting 
the founder of Islam, (2) insulting the rebgion oi Mussulmans, (9) attempting to bring 
the foundei of Islam into hatied, (1) att( mpting to bung the religion < f Mussulmans into 
haticd, (5) wounding the feeling of Mussulmans ana ((>) attempting to bung Mussulmans 
mto contempt. 

Defective Law. 

He states that under Section 153-A only promoting or attempting to promote 
hatied against. Mussulmans is punishable and not attemper g to bring them into con¬ 
tempt. Also that, alJthough promoting or attempting to piomote hatied against Mussul¬ 
mans is punishable, promoting oi attempting to piomote hatred against, that august ULd 
ixalted peisonality which cveiy MusBalman values foi more than his own life and iai ruoio 
than all Mussalmans put together ib not punishable. Nevertheless, the Maulana points 
out that Mr. Kanwar Dalip Hingh, who holilb that the law is defective and d(sues that it 
should be so amended as to cover offences of insulting the religion of any person or 
wounding his religious feelings, has condemned the pamphlet as malicious in tone and 
likely to wound tLe leligious feelings of the Mussulman community and only reluctantly 
accepted the revision and acquitted the petitioner. 

It may be that his interpretation of the existing law is wiong but the Maulana 
lias come to the conclusion that neither •* The Muslim Outlook ’ nor any other newspaper 
has shown that Ml Kanwar Dalip Singh intentionally mibinteipjeUd the law and acquitted 
the accused through bigotiy oi dishonesty. Unless the Judge intentionally misinteiprets 
Jaw and is bigoted or dishornst, he cannot be asked to riBgn. If this was not the custo¬ 
mary procedure the Maulana thinks that nowhere in the world would a stcond judge 
have been found after the liibt had been made to resign foi an error of judgment.. The 
MaulaDa, while declaring the law to be extremely defective, cleaily states that it was 
not intentionally left defective by the Government either, for it is <qually helpless to-day 
in dealing with those who insult the religion of British officials and wound their religious 
feelings. Had Government known that the Jaw w’as defective it would not. have knocked 
at the doors of the Distiict Magistrate, the Sessions Judge and the High Couit in 
this case. 

No Case Against Judge. 

The Maulana explains that he was the first Mustalman to point out in the couise of 
his weekly speech in Juma Masjid on the 6th of May that veiy serious consequences were 
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likely to follow the acquittal of La jpnJ. TIj it* judgment had opened the floodgates of 
mischief, much greater than Hindu-Muslim quaneJa over cow-slaughter and music boiore 
mosques. He was surpuscd that nobody cJt-e hail dealt with 01 reviewed the judgment 
before. “ The Muslim Outlook,'* and othci Muslim papcis had done so no lees than three 
works after it had been riclivcird. Winn he returned to Diilii aitei a month's absence 
he touml that some leading Punjab Mussulmans had already done what was needed by 
going in a deputation to the Governor of the Punjab and so lie remained snout. The 
Maulana gives lull meed of praise to the reply of bir Malcolm Hailey to the deputation. 
After this there was nothing left for Mussulmans hut to wait and set*. 

However, “The Muslim Outlook M which had been dealing with the matter since 
the 26th May all of sudden asked the Judge who had deliveied the judgment to lesign. 
The Maulaua cannot oudcibtaud this cunous and belated demand. He bays that hi* lor 
many yeais ucvci had any iesp*‘Ct foi Bntish law couite m India but he feats the law of 
God and that law ltquncd that btfoic we condemn a person we must investigate and 
establish his guilt. The Muslim Outlook “ had not published any proola of Mr. Kanwar 
Dulip Singh's higotiy or diehowsty and it was contended on its behalf that the cxpictbions 
it had used did not unequivocally cxpicss contempt of court. 

Wanted an Ordinance. 

The Maulana demands fiom the Government the promulgation of an ordinance 
making the c Hence of insulting n peison’b re’.gion by insulting piophets, saints and othei 
persons held sacred by those following that icJigion and of wounding their leligmus 
ladings severely punishable an l punts out that newspapeis like “Plata])” of Lahuie 
uie taking advantage ol the intriiegnum cieated by Mr. Kamvai Dalip Singh’s judgment. 

Tlie Maulana concludes that the demand of the Lahore meeting that the Secretaiy 
of Slate should compel tin judge to nsign u not justiiied. “ Lord Bnkcnhead demanding 
lesignatum from Mi. Kamvai D.thp S:tigh is the lust illustiation of Punjab humour.” 
If Mr. Kanwar Dalip Singh deserved dismissal then “The Muslim Outlook” and other 
Muslim papers and meetings ol l’unj il> Mussulmans should have asked more emphatically 
loi the nsignation of Justice Zilai Ail Tne Maulaua hopes that Govermn nt would 
iclcasc the prisoueis and leant the flue. if tiny have cried they have done so through 
teiriblo excitement which is only i.atuial w lu*u the Piophet ib bo foully levin d and the 
law declares ltBelf helpless to punish tho guilty. That Bajpal should he at huge and 
Messrs Dukhan and Narul Uaq should Jut mu prison is a must paiuiul piaclical paradox, 
of Bntish justice. 


The Delhi Muslim's Protest Meeting. 

Oil the 301 h June Delhi presented a gloomy appcaiance when Muslim shop-kicpirs 
obseivul a complete haital and a minster meeting of Muslims was held in the mnulan 
opposite Jurau Masjid to piotest agaiust the “ Kangi.a llasul ” judgmtnt. Mufti Kitaya- 
tullah presided, who in opening the proceedings, said that the meeting had been convened 
to piotcct the honour of then Piophet. No Muslim could iCst in peace if duty it flections 
were cast ou the Founder of Islam whom the Muslims loved more than the.r patents, 
children or even their own life. Muslims could stand all bodily tortuics but to them 
thoir Prophet was above cnticism. Acc. id mg to Islamic law death was the only punish¬ 
ment for one who icviled then Piophet but unfoitunately the Government and the 
law of the countiy wcie not in Muslim hands. They, theietore, were patiently waiting 
to see what the Government of the land, which piofcssed to safrguaid the honour of all 
religious saints, would do. It was tiuo that Govcumx lit. did piocerd agaimt the author 
of “ Kangila Babul” but the iinal judgment of Justice Dulip hough bad given than a 
tude shock. Justice Dulip Singh had decided that it \%as no dime to revile the life of 
the founder of a religion. They, theiefoie, had gathered there to tell the Government 
what they proposed to do next. This will be done by a resolution which the speaker 
expected they would pass unanimously. 

Manlana Mahomed ALI, m moving the i('solution, paid that during and after the Great 
War the Muslim activity was directed to protecting the Ivhilafat but to-day they assembled 
there to safeguard the honoui and iair name of the Founder of Islam himself. The Hindus 
Bliould know that all woiIdly relations betvuen Muslims, on the one hand and Khuatat 
Committee, Congicss, Mahatma Gandhi and even the Government on the other hand 
teiminatcd when the life and soul of Islam was reviled. For Mussalmans all their eaithly 
activities and relations depend on their faith in Mahcnud, If what Justice Dulip Singh 
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was truo there was no law left in the land for Mussalmans. The proper thing would 
have lK'en to give a terrible shaking to lt.ijpal, author of “ Uangila Kasul, M lie advo¬ 
cated the addition of a new clause to section 153A—I. P. D making insulting a piophet 
penal, rending this amendment of the cnimual law of the land, the Vicuoy should 
use his extraordinary powers an! promulgate an o dmance, thereby m*< ting th<» uig( lit. 
need of the hour. This will pievent further mischief being done. The spcukoi couclu ti'd 
with an appeal to Oovernment to lelease the editor and prmtei and publisher of “The 
Muslim Outlook ” who acted under a great, pi evocation, A Muslim craml to be ra¬ 
tional if his Piophet was insulted or his life icvilcd and he (Muslim) therefoie, was not 
responsible for his actions. The same was the caBC of the editor and printer and publisher 
of “ Muslim Outlook.” 

The IMAM of Juma Mas-jitl, seconding the resolution, said that Justice Dulip Singh 
was either dishonest oi a lunatic when lie pasred the oideis in the “ ltangila Uasul ” cabe. 
Tlic spiakerknew that Justice Dulip Singh was not, dishonest and a lunatic should not, 
occupy the chair m a High Court, He should either resign at once 01 the Secictary of 
St,.te should ask foi Ins Resignation forthwith. 

RfiwajT. Haeftin Nizami felt it. strung' that no sections of the cilminal law could 
l»e found to convict, the uviiei of the Prophet’s life while a section could be Uaced to 
sentence the insultor of Juaticv* Dulip Singh. 

The icsolution xva^ furtlnr si.ppoited l*y M.uilana Saul 7’n/ula Mahomed Ilusf-am, 
S. M. Abdullah Hafiz Mahomed Sadism* and s o vcaI others and adopted unanimously 

The Pirsident, in conclusion, advised the audicnci to b° lion-Molent, and should do 
nothing to excite themselves or others. The following is the tox» of tlrj lesolutun that was 
moved by Moulana Mahomed All and passed — 

Resolution. 

“The meeting expresses its deep resentment over the judgments which had 
outlawed Muslim feelings throughout the country and rc(|iicsts the (Government 
to issue a communique explaining their future policy in matteis like the one 
under discussion but, in the opinion of the organisers of the meeting, Government 
should enher file a icvision m the Pmy Council against the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Dalip Singli 01 show intention of amending the criminal law ot the country 
wi th a \iew to bung offenders like the authm of the “Uangila Rasul” to book. 
In the meanwhile the Government should issue an oidinance thereby lemedying 
the defects like the one in issue in the Indian penal Code. Failing all these 
alternatives, the meeting warns the Government that the Mussulmans would 
be compelled, though very leluctantly, to take the law into theii own hands.” 

“RisaJa V a r t m a n " Case. 

On tho 1st duly the Punjab Govornmont applied to tho Lahore High 
Court through the Grvornmont Advocate for an older transferring tho 
“liisila Vartman ,> case fioin tho court of tho District Magistrate, Amritsar, 
to the file of tho High Court. 

Tho “ Hi sal a Yartman ” was prosecuted for an aitiolo allcgod to contain 
abuse of tho Prophet Muhammad and tho Punjab Government announced its 
intention to treat this prosecution as a test caso on tho interpretation of 
section 153-A, of tho Indian Penal Code. Tho application was successful 
and tho writer was convictod. 



The Kakori Conspiracy Case. 

On the Oth April 1027 Judgment was delivered in the Kakori Conspiracy case by Mr. 
A H. I)c 11. Hamilton, Special .Judge, Lucknow Of the 22 accused before the Couit tlirm 
wde bentenerd to hr* hanged, one was transposed foi life, one got 1 1 yearn 1 U. I., live got 
10 yeais each, t wo 7 yeais each, bix sentenced to 5 years’ll. I. two were acquitted and 
two, who had turned approver p, were paidoned. Tins case was one of the biggest conspiracy 
ca^s in India. fKer 250 witnesses were pioduced on behalf of the prosecution bcfoio 
the Couit oi the Sessions*, and the. exhibits botli matcnal and documentary numbered 

nearly clevi n bundled. 

History of tbe Case. 

Ft may bn recalled that on tlie 0th August 1025 a paxs< nger train was stopped 
by some pmoas and loot id within ten miles cf Lucknow Junction. Knqmiy into tins 
dating d *coify iev<*nled to tlie poJici tin* existence of a widespread revolui len.iry oiga- 
nisation in the United Provinces with an ofl stioot in the (5 ntiai Provinces and woiking 
in conerit with tie 1 mam oigani-ation in Bengal. Armed with this Knowledge tin* 
C. I. D. kept st net watch on the movemi nts of the if volutionaiy su«n<cth in tin* United 
1'iovinees and alio intercepted their c n n spon lenc*. Kviutuu'ly on the 25th Septem¬ 
ber U'25 Mr. K. A Hoitor of tlie C 1. 1) issued a number of wan.mta ii i the arrests 
and Leino-searchr s in different cities of the piovmec. The wanants were executed 
the next day and over 20 pei'-ons w.ir appr* bonded. Searches abo led to the recov't ry 
ol seviial in eat ms and a mass oi docum nts an 1 levolut louaiy literature. T1 1 *' rioou- 
ments so,/ d tlnew more li-dit on the affairs of tho organization, some moie airests 
were made and then* was Inithei ricovrry of aims and animuniti in. Somi of the 
poisons wanted by the police evaded ariost. Of thun one, namely, Bajeudra Kumar 
Lain n, was arrested on Nov miner 192o .u I>ak«Jnnenwar m what was Called a 
bomb fartoiy. Towaidh the end of the year 1025 the police diopp »d the ow* against 
some of l lie ai icMed prisons but pent up b< lore Mr. Syul Ainuddin, Sp*cul Magistrate, 
20 prisons on a charge of eon pnaey to wage w r :u against, tlie Iving-Lmp ■nrr, a cons- 
pnaey to commit d.iemty with muidcr. Of tln*sc 2<» poison*, time iem«*ined absconding 
and two tinned appiovcr*. The Special Magistiate committed all the icmaming 21 
persons to tli 4 besvions. Duung the tr.al m the Sessions Couit one accused, Dam Mar 
Swaiup Sith, became bcnoUbly ill and his trial has been postponed. 

The Judgment". 

The Judge found that there was wuh spiead conspiracy in t hi Unit* d Provnice the 
object of which was to effect aimed revolution lor the overthrow of tiro present tlovoin- 
im lit. The hea('r]imiters of the conspiracy wa-» in It ngal from where the accused Jogeidi 
Chandra Chattel j< e came as an eni's-ary to organm- tin* U. P, branch. Jogesh was 
assisted by the accused 0. C. Kar but idea* emanated pnncipaWy fioin the accused 
Saebmaianath Sanyal. The lust seeds weir } Iante<l i*i tins pioviac* m 11)25; but the 
plant was well nourished by the accused Uarnpiasad and Ii. N. Laliitr. ll.un Piasad was 
the cl in f of the staff in the United Provinces; but Lalnii, too, was a wry important 
memb'-i and was the go-between for the headquarter m It ng il and U. 1*. branch. 
Uaklunc swai and Shoiabaziar were pint, and parcel of this conspiracy, the duty ot the 
Jtimgal bcction Wing to keep the Upper Indm organisation supplied with aims i.nd 
am munition. The Judge further found that, the members of the conspiracy committed 
the following dacoitres to collect funds for the organisation —(1) ltamrauli dacoity com- 
nwl.ted on the 25th December, 1224. (2) Bichpun dacoity committed on the 9th Maich, 

1925 (5) Dvvarkapur dacoity on the 24 l1i May, 1925. (1) The tram dacoity on the 9th 

August, 1925. The Judge further found that in the Hibt t.vo dacoities common criminals 
wero enrolled to swell the number of dacoits. 

In awarding sentences to the different accused the Judge remarked *—“ I have been 
asked by the Public Prosecutor Lirasilf to temper jubtice with mercy in the case of those 
who aie young and who have played but a secondary part m tins conspiracy. In certain 
cases tlie Counsel has a*dud for mercy to bo bhown to a particular client and at the end 
the accused Sachmdra Nath Sanyal made a similar request in general. 1 thcicfore think 
it right, to bay something on the subject. 

I do believe myself that the great majority of the accused did join this conspnaey 
for no personal gain or advantage and that what they did as raembeis of this conspiracy 
they did not do for the above purpose, Ban wan Lai has made certain accusations of 
dishonesty against Uain Prasad and the absconder Azad and Banarsi also had a suspicion 
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against Kara Trasad. V* hcthcr they are justified or not I cannot tell. On the other 
hand it was the object of this conspiracy to effect armed revolution. The members of 
the conspiracy had arms and made bombs and this means murder. A revolution as 
lealiaed by the wilier of the while leatlet himself menus chaos. Chaos is an opportunity 
which professional criminals always take advantage of as local riots show and I do not 
for a moment believe that the tnembois of thiH conspuacy could have stopped this. The 
piopeity and life of the poisons who citliei have nothing to do with the Government or 
politics or who work for India m a manner which they consider better for the country 
than that chosen by the membeis of this conspuacy must, be safeguaided. Then there 
aie the dacoitics from the evidence for the pioserution. It appeals that persons joined 
this conspuacy kuowmg full well tint dacoitics would be committed. In two of these 
dacoities the c.jiihpiratois joined foices with piofesstonul ontuinals. lu each of the four 
dacmtiea a man was murdered. In Bamrauli, lUIdeo Pershad received a ballet in the neck 
and Cbandika one tlnongh th»* face and it is a mercy that they were not killed. In 
Bichpun, Ton was toiturcd by a burning cloth lying put between his legs. In Dwaika- 
pur, four prisons received bullet wounds which caused grievous injunes. Their blood 
lies not only on the headH of those who shot them, but on cvoiy raembet of this conspiracy. 
I can only hope that as the commission of t dacoitics was usually not disclosed to 
the conspuatois who did not take pait, ill them what was done was unknown to most of 
tin' merabeis of this conspiracy and that now it lias awakened in their hearts a feeling 
of repugnance as in the heait ol Banarsi. In consulting the Bichpun dacoity I take 
note of the fact that only men on the looi shot at prisons. In considering the train 
dacoity, I take note of the fact that it is 1 rp.obable that Ahmad All, who was shot, was 
deliberately aimed at. Iiut novel theJess the shooting along the sides of the train showed 
a disregaid of human life. I must also consul 1 .- tin* fact that this conspuacy was a very 
impoitant one extending beyon i the l\ P. When an appeal is made foi mercy it is usual 
to atlunpf to satisfy the comt that the person who has conimitbd the offence has repented 
and will not offend again and thmfoie a lightei sentence will be a sufficient deterrent. The 
only accused fivrn whoso action I can infoi such a terno of lepentance is IUnwari Who has 
cu nftssfril, Whithci Ihcie be otheis who lave iepentcd but w ho have said nothing eilhei 
through fear of their companions or uot wishing to say anything againbt their companions 
1 am unable to say. 1 hope that thrie are and, il so, I ircomniend that the Government 
may consider that as I have done in the case of Pan wan. Not knowing myself w'bother Mu* 
accused on whose behalf application for in-icy has been made do really repent,, [ 
cannot- pieaume tba^ they do.” 

The Judge finds Ham Piasad (aged 28, of Shuhjehanpur) the most impoitant member 
of the conspiracy and guilty of paiticipation in the Pichpui dacoity and also the tia»m 
dacoity and sentences him to be banged. Pay ti Lalnri (aged 21, of lhmaies) is also found 
to be a leading member of the conspiracy and guilty of paiticipation in the tiain dacoity. 
lie is also sentenced to bo hanged. The Judge finds the case proved against ltaushan 
Puigh (38 yeais, of Shahjehanpur) in regard to the conspiracy and the llamiauli dacoity. 
He too is sentenced to be iiangui Sachindranalh SanyaJ is proved nfit only to be a 
member oL the conspiracy, but an impoitant member not moiely in U. I* , but at the head- 
quaiteio which w-eie m Pengal. Manmatha Nath Gupta of Bcuaies is found guilty of 
the conspuacy of the Pichpuri dacoity and the tram dacoity He is sentenced to 11 
ytais 1 ngoious Govindcharan Kar of Dacca, MuKandilal of Etawah and Kajkuraar 
Pmha oi Cawnporc arc all found guilty of conspiracy and the train dacoity and arc 
sentenced to ten years 1 rigorous, llamkishen Ivhattn of Chanda (C. P.) is found guilty of 
conspiracy and the Bichpur dacoity and is sentencM to ten years 1 rigorous. Jogesh 
Chandra Chatterjee of Dacca is found to be the piime factor in the establishment of the 
revolutionary society in U. P. and is sentenced to tin yrais 1 ligorous. Visnusaran Dubhs 
of Meerut and Surcshchandia Bhattachaiya of Cavvnpoio arc found guilty of conspiracy 
and arc sentenced to seven years 1 rigorous, Bhupcn banyal of Allahabad, PranabeBh 
Kumar Chatterjee of Jubbulpore, Prcmkishen Khanna of Shahranpur, Karadularey of 
Cawnpore and Ilamnath Pandey of Benaus arc all found to be members of the conspiracy 
and are sentenced to five years’ K. I. Bamvarilal is found guilty of conspiracy and of the 
tram dacoity but because he lias confessed his guilt he is sentenced to only five years 1 
rgorous. tSachindranath Biswab of Lucknow and Haigovind of Shahjehanpur are found 
not guilty and are acquitted. The approvers, Banarsilal and Indubhushan Mittra, both 
of Shahjehanpur, are pardoned, fn concluding his judgment, the Judge pays a tiibute 
to the skill with which Mr. Horton and Ins subordinates earned out the investigation 
and prtpaied the case. The honesty of Mr. Horton, the Judge lemarks, was generally 
recognised by the defence. 



The European Associations. 

The Calcutta Europeans on the Reforms. 

The following is the full text of the amazing speech which Mr. Langford 
James, lhesiclent of the Calcutta European Association, delivered on th° occasion 
of the dinner given by the Assiciauon to the Viceroy on Tuesday, the 14th 
December 1926 :— 

“I have always admired the technique of those speakers who are able to 
make wrh an apparent wealth of feeling speeches touched in irieproachable 
language which in fact means nothing, but may subsequently be construed to 
mean anything. I admire, I say, their technique : their mentality always reminds 
me of the member of this Club who signed a chit for one half peg and over his 
signature wrote those magic letters E. & O. E. No one could ever discover 
against which eventuality lie was protecting himself. Possessing neither the 
technique nor the mentality necessary tor such oratorical efforts you will forgive 
me if my rem.it ks to-night are cast m a more homely mould. 

'1 here is one of tlie repiesentations which the European Association found 
its duty to make this year which has excited a certain amount of comment and, 
as I think that our action has been imperfectly understood, I propose to say 
a few words with icgard to it. I refer to our representation with regard 
to the case of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Spence, as you will lemembcr, Mr. Wilson 
was tried in Sylhet by a jin y for culpable homicide and a&sult, and be was 
acquitted on the first charge but fined Rs. 200 for assault. Against the acquittal 
for manslaughter the Government of Assam appealed. In Mr. Spence’s case 
he was accused before a Magistrate of culpable homicide but after a lengthy 
hearing he was discharged. The District Magistrate saw' fit to have him 
rearrested and called upon him to show cause why the charge should not ptocced 
against him. 

Now', in India, unlike England, the Government is entitled to appeal against 
an acquittal by limiting the right of appeals against acquittals to the local 
Government. The law obviously intended that such inteiference should take 
place only in cases where there had been a miscarriage of justice so grave as 
would induce the Local Government to move m the matter. It is no good reason 
for taking that very seiious step that there has been an iiregularity in the trial. 
The Government must be convinced that there has been a grave miscarriage 
of justice. In the case of the Magtsiia'e exactly analogous considerations apply 
and it is no good 1 cason to state that in taking such a step he has examined 
the record and is following the ordinary procedure ditec ted by the Code. It 
was represented to your Council that in both these cases it looked as though 
other consideiations than those I have mentioned had weighed with the authori¬ 
ties concerned, and after due deliberation and a most careful consideration of 
all the facts, your Council made representations to the Governments concei ned 
and to the Government of India. 

Government Assurances 

Whatever can be said as to the particular met its of the case I rea*d the 
reply of the Government of India as containing an express assurance that it is 
its intention (hat in such cases the test I have mentioned shall be rigidly and 
impartially applied and I think the same assurance can be implied from answers 
of the other two Governments, and we do, as we must accept that assurance 
unreservedly. But I desire to say that if in the future, at any time, we should 
be of opinion that our rights as citizens in this country are being endangered 
we shall consider it our plain duty to make similar representations to that which 
we have made on this occasion. 

I wish to add one word with regard to the answer given us by the Assam 
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Government. Thev have seen fit to accuse us of ignorance and callousness. 
With regard to the charge of ignorance, I can only say that \vc were as fullv 
acquain’ed with all the facts as the G )vernment of Assam were or, shall I say 
as the Government of Assam ought to have been. And with regard to the 
charge of callousness the fact that an unfoi tuna'e coolie had died was in no 
way relevent to the point which wc were raising. Ilad it been so, it vvou’d have 
been eqtiallv relevant to raise the point of the lefined cruelty to living. I mean 
the subjecting of a man to a double trial. It is needless to say that oni com¬ 
munity docs not in any w'ay countenance assaults on In bans. 

Europeans and Politics 

Now, I have stated that the advent of the Refoims Scheme enlarged the 
scope of the activities of this Association. It had another effect. It encouraged 
the growth of vaiiotts political 01 gnnisations in this cotintiy who change then 
names with disconcerting rapidity. A veiy intimate Iriend of mine once sug¬ 
gested to me that it might be possible to steteotvpe these paities under name* 
terse simple and easily undei stood. lie suggested non Sycophantic non-Respon- 
sivists and Pro-anti-automatic nntj-Teigiversotiomsts such h unely aopella'ions 
he thought would cover a multitude of pnne iples—even flue mating pnnciples. 
Pc that as it may, these gendemen sli >w a glowing tendenev to challenge the 
right of the unofficial Europeans to be in India at all, or to suggest that we a»c heie 
merely on sufferance. 

I confess that I foi one discount the ebullitions of the politico in this 
country as I do in most, but this asseitcm gives us food for though*. Tin* 
would appeal to be a simple answer to this challenge. Put apart from these* 
truisms, I think vve have a right to be in India on moial, but equally stion", 
grounds. The Pritish people have \cry lat gcl\ made India. Thmr c. nniiuanc e 
in the countiy is in my opinion necessnn to the filter e wclfni c of tie'country, 
and I venture to think that most thinking Indians realise ihat 11 nth. Om foi r- 
fatheis when they came to India biough* with them a particulai sloe 1-in liade 
which may peihaps be summansed in the tlnee woids Stamina, Honesty and 
Initiative, and I believe that those aie still the cjualmes which aic needed, and 
valued, in India. 

A Viceiov’s Qualities 

In this connection it is plcpsant to reth ct that om principal guest ties 
evening embodies these qualities, which arc m tiuth the qualeics of an English 
gentleman, to a rcmaikable extent. It will suipris 0 nobody to lie ir that «n his 
undergiadirde days at Oxfoid I bs E' cellenc> was one of the* most popuLu an 1 
most respected man at the House. I can speak to th it fact of my own know¬ 
ledge. Fiom heaiSay I can speak to the fact that the same is tine of that otlici 
House at Westminster. I shill be surpi iscd if a similar fate does no await lbs 
Excellency in India. Put if these are the qualities up m which in moments of 
auto-analysis we pi ide out selves, we must be caieful to put them in'o practice 
in dealing with the problems which confront us. The stamina and imtia'ive 
which we claim as our birthnght must be pinced at the disposal of the body 
politic to the fullest extent. 

In the past when the indigenous populations have got in:o a tight coiner 
the first thing they have cried *or is the Sahib. The need is s’lll tlieie and we 
must,continue to respond to it. Pei haps tlir* most important of all we must make 
lip our minds to say quite honestly and sinceicly what wc* think to be (he tiuth. 
There is no need to be offensive but there is every need to be bank. 

Lord Lytton’s Record 

We have amongst us to-night another distinguished gucsk I venture to 
think that when tune passes its verdict upon Lord Lytton’s tcim of office in 
Pengal, the point upon which most stress will be laid is His Excellency’s con¬ 
sistent, transparent and, I would say, couiageous sincerity m though', word and 
deed. That is a verdict which I for one should very much pri/c. 'Pile tiue value 
of a living example of sinceiity is difficult to appraise. 
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Communal Troubles 

I now propose to say a few wouls upon some problems which, in my opinion, 
confront us. First ard foiem«»st, is the communal question. This divides itself 
into two branches : the question of whether representation throughout India, 
whatever form it may take, should proceed upon a communal basis. In my 
opinion there is no other ieasonable or piactical alternative, and that for one 
simple i case'll. In a continent socially so hack waul as India, and where political 
sense, if boin, is not yet wc.med from c anmunal sense, it is the only method of 
ensunng audience for the views of the diffeicnt communities. 

'J here is the other side of this question, vu., the unfortunate communal dis- 
luib.inccs which have icn» this country in the past an 1 may do so in the future. 
In this matter we as a community aie intensely anxious to tender any assistance 
which we can, but it would be unwise lor us to give even the appearance of 
interference. Dining the iccent disturbances in Ca’cutta we were freely accused 
of backing the Mahmucdan community against the Hindu community. This 
Association was accused of advancing the Mahometan community the sum of 
Ks. 50,000 (a sum winch it did not posst ss in cash). I personally was accused 
of advancing a sum of Rs. 10,000 (a sum which 1 have never in my life had to 
spaic), and th - wlicks possible nimouis weic cnculatcd. The truth is that 
we did n it help cither community with one anna nor were we able, unfortunately, 
to help eitlici community with any advice. 

The nc ( t question is, I feel, lmdly a new one but nme-the-less of vital 
importance. I mean the question of the Sen ices. It is absolutely essential, 
as I see it, n »t < nly that the Finish connection sli >u!d be maintained in the 
Seivios, but th.V the very best mar which Hntain can produce should be 
attiacted to tie m r Ih«s cannot be done on sentiment, it is only possible to 
attain this ulqi c if you can put bei n e a voung man a definite and attiactive 
piopusuinn. How in p’ac'.ce this is to he done in the case of the Civil Sei vice 
it is not foi me to dictate, but I th.nh it might possibly be accomplished by the 
cie.ite'n of a I>i it tali Impel lal Seivice with definite provincial posts reseivcd fur 
it, and the cieabon ot piovincial services uciiit'd in India. 

Lastly I c >me to die question of uur a' titude beioie the Royal Commission. 
Time does not permit of my dca'ing with tins at any gi eat length, but it is well 
to bear m mind wlut aic the functions of tli.s Cumim'tce. Those functions are 
impose 1 upon ih'un by the statute. Sh >rtly put they aie bound to examine the 
whole positn n and icpoit whethci, in 'hen opinion, i esponsible government is 
possible in this couiv iv, and if so, to what exten*. It does not follow that they 
are bound t > m ike tin same recomm< ndaiions foi every pait of India. 

Secondly, it is well u 1 emend'tr that i esponsible government is not synony¬ 
mous with Democracy. The Finish Empiie was n >t built upon Democracy. 
'Hut is a svs'em of Government which has giown giadually alter political 
education, an 1 is now on its Inal in (beat Frituin. This system is, as far as I 
know r , repugnant to th' l leas of most of the peoples ut India and they are in no 
wise lipe toi it. II in another ioo years they have reached politically the position 
which England had reached ioo yeais ago, they will have made veiy good going. 

Fundamental Fallacies 

I think it is paiticularly nccessaiv to bear this latter fact in mind in con¬ 
sidering this pioblem, because in my opinion one of the fundamental fallacies 
undeilying the Refoims Scheme was the fact that it piomulgated a system of 
Government toi which an electorate was essential, and then went out to Hook 
loi the electuiate. That is a political ‘husteion proteion’ which it is difficult 
to justify and no one can say that the piactical results aie encouraging. 

The second fundamental fallacy underlying the Reforms Scheme, in uiy 
opinion, is the mellv d, no doubt well-intentioned, by which it was proposed 
to engender a smisc of icsponsibility in the Legislative bodies. It seems to me, 
as at present advised, that it you wish to engender political iesponsibility in 
the Councils it is nectssary materially to extend then responsibilities. At the 
same time you must lcahsc the vital importance of ensuring that men of the 
right stamp aic elected or nominated to these Councils. 
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Only Practical Basis 

I perse nally have a feeling that the only practical lasis to piocced upon as 
a start is that of mutual self-mteiest, using nominations to protect the light of 
the uneducated classes. Tins is a problem which I should essentially dcsiie to 
approach neither from a defeatist point of view nor fiom the point of view of 
sentimental optimism. I confess that the instances which piesent themselves 
to us of the efforts of Indians 10 manage their own affans do not inspiic one 
with an immense amount of confidence. In Calcutta we always have in fiont 
of our eyes the Coi poialion, which claims to be a national lody and certainly 
is dominated by the Sw-aiaiists. Passing over their distiessmg failuie to functien 
or try to do so at the time of the recent riots and the cln’di^h irrelevancy of 
their debates, (at any rate as repoited in the newspapeis) I think they have 
firmly imbued everybody with a sense of their inefficiency. 

Reasons Against Delaying the Commission 
I have spoken as though this quesMon of out attitude befoie ihe Staiutoiy 
Commission is an immediate one, and you tell me that this Assr ciation has con¬ 
sistently held that the Commission should not be appointed till 1929 and that the 
experiment should be given the full lease of life piesciilcd. 1 hat is no doubt 
true, but on that point, speaking foi mvself, I have lately changed my view. 
It seems to me that thei e is little, if anything, to 1 c gained by delay. 

We have had thice elections. As a result of the last electim the Swaiajist 
Party has been returned in various places as the paity which cemmands the 
largest numbci of votes. In Madias they have aliendy icfiscd to male the 
attempt to woik the Refoims Scheme. If they aie a ns.stent—and they s< 111c- 
times are—they will icfuse eveiywheie else. Now, if you have a state ci aff.uis 
where the most important Indian polifcal patty whokhcaitcdly cendemns the 
system, the Biitish community from the start, while entirely willing to work 
it, has condemned it,—the othei pi hlic.il parties have been, shad 1 say, lukcvaim 
and the people who ically matter are cither ignorant or lndiffeunt—I cannot 
altogether see the argument foi delay. 

Commission’s Personnel 

As to the peiscnncl of this Ccmmittcc, when it is appointed, m my studied 
opinion—and it is also the opmicn oi the Delegates at the icc< nt G n eunce 
at Cawnpote—the 1 cst foim oi Cemmissicn would Lc a small 1 cdy apjemted by, 
and possibly from, these who have ultimately to decide tins matter. I mean thf‘ 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster. Ihe desideratum is an impartial and 
unanimous leport and I think it can lest be achieved by such a 1 < dy. But it 
it is proposed to appoint a b( dy ccnrpnsing any shades ot opinion in this cu ntiy 
we shall piess, as I think it is our right, to Le represented cn the Committee. 

(icntlcmcn, I hav e kept )ou Ko ling, and I mist apologise lor enet more 
referring to the Calcutta Corpoiaticn who I am glad to say represent m bedy 
e>xept themselves. There may be semething to 1 e said ter not welcoming >our 
guest on Ins aimal. It may be w’ise to pcstpene this functicn until he has left. 
You then have the advantage of knowing that he has not stolen file cigais and 
that he has subsenbed to the Iccal chanties. T hat is not the view of this Asso¬ 
ciation. It took the earliest opportunity of welcunmg His Excellency en anival 
in India, and we have been fortunate encugh to sccuie his peisi nal presence 
amongst us to-nigh*. 1 dcsne to repeat the welcome. 

We take the view that His E>cellency 5 s ieim of cffice will Le ami ng the me st 
ciucic'ri that vve, at any rate, will witness in India, and 1 desire to assuie linn that 
duung that term not only will he have 0111 sinccic good wish's lor himseli, pci son- 
ally, but that in all Ins efibits towards stable, even-handed and efficient government 
in this country and in all attacks cn such effoits, he will have the s'nonch and 
consistent support of the European Association. 



MR. JAMES’ SPEECH CRITICISED ioi 

Mr. James’ Speech Criticised. 

Mr. R a n c a c ir a r i a r ’ s View. 

“Initant speeches like that of Mr. Langfoid James at the Euiopean 
Association Dinner should not obscure 0111 judgment. We have to face the 
practicalities of the situation in a manly way, and I emnes'Jy hope that under 
the guidance of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengai, the (i.iuhati Congress will lay down 
no haul and fast mles foi adoption by populai icprescntativcs in the Legis¬ 
latures.” Tn this strain Dcwan l.ahadui Rangachailar, who was Deputy Presi¬ 
dent of the J ep’sla f i\c Assembly, made a statement to the Associated Pi css, 
while discussing ihe picscnt political situation. 

Mr. Langfoid James’s speech, said Mr. Rangecliariar, did not represent 
the views of the Ass ciation or of the community to which he belonged. In fact, 
Mr. Rangachariai had heard fioni reliable smnees that many of the Europeans, 
picsentaf the dinner, felt umomfortahlc o\ci his speech. But if those views did 
lepiesent the views of the Association or the European community, then it was 
time that those Ind’ans who had hi.hcito extended their hand of co-operation to 
the European commum'y sh mid 10c insider their p .sitnn. 

He had been patticulaily giatifi^d during the last sis years of lus expei t- 
cnee in the Assembly at the way in which the Euiopean icjm esen’ativcs from 
Rem ah in the Central Legis’auuc, gave the lead to other n m-official Euiopcans 
in taking a resonal>le view ol the demand of Indians for then advancement lie 
could not foiget the part placed by Sir Alexander Murray, Su Campbell Rhodes, 
Sir Waiiei Wilson and bu Daicv Lindsa) in easing the situaiH n whenever acute 
contioversial topics an sc in the legisbitii'e. During Ins tnuis as Secietary of 
the Eun ptan Association, Co’oncl Ciaw' -nl oltrn asked lor a <air undeistanding 
with the Euiopean Community anil they in their part weie always inclined to 
appicciate then points ot view. Nobody desned that the Euiopean community 
should have had a large s*akc in India and there was no question, as he had 
often stated in the Assembly ol then being turned out oi dealt with un.ustly, or 
unfairly. But if th-se intei ests were to be used to deter tally realisation of the 
goal of responsible Government by India then those who took the view of Mr. 
Langford James would have to thank themselves if the indigenous populatr n 
took a definitely hostile attitude. 

lie hoped there warn’d he an early lepuaiation by iesponsiblo Euiopcans 
and the Euiopean Picss in India of the smtiments contained in his speech, but so 
far lie had not noticed any such disappmval. It was speeches like this which 
gave accession ol stiength to the Swaraps's >n thnr obstructive progiairme 
and pioduced Imteiness ol feeling thioughoul the countiy. 

Referring to the position resulting lioin the eh c u ns an 1 prospects of 
deliberations of the Gnuha’i Congicss, Mr. Knngachniiar said that under the 
presidency of his able and distinguished fi lend, Mr. Siinivasa Iycngai, he hoped 
the dooi would be opened foi a unit n of all the nationalist fuices. Continuing, 
lie said that Madias had in a large measure dcclaicd itself Svvaiajist, chiefly 
because the people theic had to get 1 id ol a •. uiely communal min’Stiy. 

'Ihe fust oppoitumtv should be taken by the Congress to revise its pro- 
giamine so as to give provincial autonomy in such vital malteis as acceptance 
oi office, or icsoit to obstruction because conditb ns varied fiem province to 
province. In Bengal, hr instance, sj long as ihe Ordinance was theie and the 
detention without tnal of pusoneis continued one could undeistand a lesoit to 
the policy of obstruction in that presidency, iutile though obstruction was. IJ.il 
the opportunities of doing consideiahle good to the countiy through working 
the Reforms was possible in Madras and if the Reforms had not been a thorough 
success in this piovince it was Lccause the communal ministry was enthioncd m 
power. The new rmnisti y had the moial su[)poit of Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
Ins Baity, but it could not effectually woik to the good of the piovince or, in a 
bold and independent manner, piocccd with its objective without the active 
suppoit of the Congicss Paity. 

Mr. Kangachaiiar regarded the next three years as an important state in 
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the political development of India, because the period came just before the 
enquiry by the Statutory Commission, and he deploicd the divisions m the 
Nationalist fa ices. Continuing, he said that the policy of obsti uction was not 
an end m itselt. No politician would hesitate to icsort to obstruction if ciicum- 
slances demanded it, but what he objected to was the determination of the 
policy of obstruction bcfoichanl. His opinion was that the representatives in 
the Legist.ituies should be given full ficedom to decide foi themselves what 
coir sc (>t action was bes" suited as occasion demanded and if they encd there 
weie always the clectoiale and public opinion to coiicct them. IJe applied to 
all Congic&smcn attending the Gauhalr Session to sei/c the oppo*tumtics for 
united action. 

7 he rxjjcnrnce of the last si v years in the Legislntuies in which they had to 
often change their pmgramme and policy o( action was sufficient to show the 
lack ot wisdom in lading own an> haul and last mles by the Congress for 
adoption by the popular lepicscntativrs in the Legiskatuics. It was somewhat 
disappointing for him to icad Pun lit Motilal's statemmt m which he spoke of 
the in.i' ima an l minima ol their demand. If Mi, Gandhi was going to be a 
‘ silent spectator” as he tlucatened to be, and il Pandit Motilal Nehiu was 
going to take an unllmching atntudc then the puspects of union, tor which 
cffoits were being made by M<s Naidu and othe’S appealed to be gloomy. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta’s Threat. 

In an intciview to a Puss i eprescn\ative Mr. J M. Sen Gupta, leader 
of the Cong less P.u ty in the Bengal Council, Saul that it was his opinion that 
having leeaul to the s'lenetli of his own party and the ietuin ol a nurnbei of 
membets who did n >t belong to his patl> but wcie opposed to the icvival of 
Uyaichy it would be nv st difficult in Bengal to loim a n.inistiy wtun the Council 
met. Asked uhedici there was any likelihood of a change of pobey at Gauh.iti, 
Mr. Sen U.ujjm s;nd “ We aie bound by the pledge on which we s night ekcuon 
and until the Congiess a* Ganhali alteis in any icspcct the lcsolutu n ad »ptcd 
at Cawnpoic las^ yiai will bin 1 us and wi'l be stiictly full mod by us in Bengal. 
Peisonady, to me, it seems impossible to even cnteuain the piop^S'd of ttic 
acceptance of minis ly an 1 the consequent ic\i\al of IBaichy in Bengal, lnving 
icgard to the continued detention for over two }eais without trial a Migc* number 
of pu 1 he men. Muicoxer, theic has been no iespi nse of any kind on the p.ut of 
the Government in the diiecti r »n of a change of the cons at ut 'on. Not only h.»s 
theie been no inlicatu.n o ! any relaxation of pubcy puisimd by the Gov ei nment 
with ietc’cncc to illi tWi> mniit ’s mentioned, but on the c mtiaiy we have the 
European Ass> ciati^n tluough its piesident expressing then views winch cleaiiy 
make n mqossii.le fm any honouiab'e In lian to think ol any change ot pohey. 

1 lie p *op!c ot India do not diflei entiate, and in my opim m quite uglvly, 
between official and non-official Euiopeans in In'lia. Lord Lytton pleaded, only 
the other rn h\ foi mutual tiust between the people ol India and England. 'i he 
answer, flat No. has n nv been given b> tlic President ol the Euiopcnn Association 
in the piesencc and with‘lit any piotest ol Then Excellencies the Governor of 
Bengal and the Viccioy of India. 7 he European Association dtsncs a fiee 
fight to the finish. Is it any wonder that the Indian lcgauls all this talk of co- 
opciation as a huge turn ? I would have taken no notice of Mi. Langloid 
James’s speech oi the sentiment underlying it, but foi the fact that lm spoke as 
the Piesident ut the European Association in Bengal. I iccl, it is my duty as 
a membep of the Indian National Congicss, as leader of the Swaraj Pai t) in 
Bengal and also as the Mayor of the City of Calcutta to S'lind a m te of warning. 

I say with all the emphasis that I can command and with a full sense of 
responsibility that it Mr. Lang foi d James oi lus compatnots continue making 
speeches of the style ol which we had a specimen last Tuesday night, it would not 
be long beloie the challenge of the Euiopean community was taken np by the 
people of India. 'J he elemental y fact which should not be overlooked by the 
Europeans in India is that they total at the outside two and a half or thiee 
lakhs. Half a million men, sufficiently dcspeiatc, would be more than enough 
to give them such trouble as to make them realise their singulaily piecanous 
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position in this country. The Congress is pledged to non-violence nnd bs 
members are sincerely anxious that the struggle for Swaiaj should be carried on, 
on non-violent lines. It pains me to think that our efforts should lie frustrated 
by gentlemen of the ilk of Mr. Langford James. Once in.no, I warn Mr. Langford 
James and lus friends against such outbursts as we have witnessel lately. The 
mills of Providence grind slowly, but they grind e\cee ling small. Tin events 
in China ought to be an oyc-opencr to the more sanguinary section of the 
European Community. 


The European Association and the Y. M # C. A. 

The adoption of a new constitution for the Council of the Association and 
a heated debate on the resolution on Y M C A and publics were the features 
of the annual meeting of the Emopean Association in Calcutta on the 19th 
J' cbi uar y 1927. 

Mr. C. 11. Chaities, incoming-Presiden*, in mo\ing thanks of the Assccia- 
tion to the brant lies for their work dining the past year eulogised the recoul 
amount of work done 1>> the blanches and said that the one special feature has 
been that all blanches h *ld succe^sl'il dinners at which Governors of their 
respective provinces wee gues's an l look the opportunity of making public 
utterances. 

Sir Hubei t Can then moved die adoption of alterations in rules and 
branch i> gulatmns and said that the piupos *d alteiatuns were aimed at giving 
the council an all-Inlia clnr.icter Klee ion to the council must no* 1 e by a 
small meeting but by 1 cleiendiirn. It was hoped by seeming members of the 
Council fion different provinces to secuu* ’be very best experience that 
the community could offer. Members of the Council being in different piovm- 
ces could rvit lie any handicap as most ol the 1 mpiu tant business transacted 
by the Council was done by circulation and that there was plenty of time for 
consulting all member ot the council. The meeting then adopted the new 
constitution. 

Y. M. C. A. And Politics 

Mi. Hobbs then moved his resolution •—“That the European Association in 
India view with giavest disapproval the increasingly ac'ivc part taken in 
p’litres in India by the secre 1 .incs employed by Y M C A and urge English 
National Council immediately to take s eps to recall British Sicrctaries who 
persist in taking acove part in political w 11k and in futuie to ensme that any 
men sent fmin Engbmd shall be pledged to rcligi. us, physical, educational 
and lccieational woik, also that they shall be pledged not to engage in political 
work ot any kind noi pel mil political propaganda tv) be carried on in then 
halls or to assist those wh ) tour India with political missi ons.” '1 he resolution, 
alter a heated debate in which speeches w-ere made both for and against the 
motion was adopted after omitting the woids “increasingly active” in the fust 
sentence of the motion. Mr. Hobbs said :— 

To-night it is my object to rouse sufficient interest to see what can be 
done to check paid set van's of the Y MC A from selling then time to promo¬ 
ters of anii-lhitish political movements, to let the public know that to-tlay the 
Y M C A in India is as far from religion as modem science has left Moses. 
In 1917 or 1918 the European control of the Y M C A in India came to an end. 
Dr. Dutta and Mr. K. T. Paul assumed charge and incidents in rcgaid to litera¬ 
ture distributed among British tioops in Mesopotamia came to my ears. With 
many friends in the Army I sjon heard what was going on in the United Stales 
where I spent some time in 1919. I found they spoke badly of the Y M C A and 
being slightly intciested I collected notes. In 1920, the Indian press commented 
on 13 resolutions passed by the Convention dealing with the Y M C A, one of 
which was certainly the declaration of an intention to take up politics. Then 
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its orjjan, “The Young Men of India” attiacted notice. Articles violently 
anti-British and some in eulogistic tenns about Russian icvolutionarics began 
to appeal. Ciiticism forced the editor and others to point out that ‘writers of 
contributed articles weie alone lesponsible for opinions they expressed unless 
it is otheiwise stated.’ The result of deviation tiom religion to politics was 
soon noticeable. In Calcutta in 1921, when the Prince of Wales came to India, 
the bianch in the College Street was reported bv the Police to be the nest of stone- 
thioweis. Then at the Rotary Club, the V M C A and at other meeting places 111 
Calcutta disturbets appealed evidently trained in one school who spoke in such 
a way that when they left off, it was easy to see their mission was to create 
uneasiness, arouse suspicion and gradually woik up the finale of bitter ha tied 
ol everything English.” 

After referring to the visit to Calcutta of one Di. Sherwood Eddy, Profi ss >r 
K. L. Saundeis and Prof. II. E. Waul who, he said, made anti-butish piopo- 
gandist speeches, Mi Hobbs asked : “Why did Eddy and Saundeis conceal 
tlie i.ict that they were on the staff of the Y M C A ’ ” My next question would 
be “ Was Waul one of then men also ? ” 

Pioceeding, Mr. Hobbs said' “On page 13 of the Y M C A Calcutta 
branch Repoi t lor 1925, I read that cduca’ional woik maintained its standard, 
tor among those who lectined to the boys w’as Mahatma Gandhi. They evidently 
had not the nei veto tiy him on the oLki mcmbeis, but on boy*. No doubt 
these youngsters had an opportunity such as nauseated some of us at the Euro¬ 
pean Association and the Rotary Club when the Chan man and otheis fawned 
ovei and smirked the man wh > told the millions to insult that messenger of 
peace and goodwill, the Prince ol Wales, and whose political caieer has been 
mailed by unspeakable honors and milestones of muult red people. 

“Perhaps bom that you will begin to undeist, in 1 that the Y M C A has no¬ 
thing at all to do with politics. As Mr. 1 >. F. Maclelland, Secretary of the 
bui mu Y M C A, recently informed his mombcis that the country possessed 
a leal leader and servant in Mr. Gandhi and rca eis were able to gather thit 
in Mu Maclelland they hail a man who talked disloyal tosh. Even Mi*,F K. 
James in his Chapter on the life ol Mahatma Gandhi, where he says that we.i., 
minded illusionist and legal mednenty is second Jesus Cluist, would probably 
deny that he indulged in politics although on the 9th Fcbiuary 1926, when Mr. 

J A S,lender was lecturing to the Rotaiy Club. Mr. F E Janus in the passage- 
at at ms proudly asserted that Turks had asked the Y M C A to run Turkeys 
Of cause, the Y M C A could not hu\e been meddling with rntcinational 
pt.ii ics foi that proposal to be made or a fable to be invented. All one can say 
is, “God save Turkey’.'’ I believe there are men on the staff of the Y MCA, 
w ii j agree vvrdi me, who r esi nt deviation into the dangerous paths and corruption 
of Indian politics an 1 who in seciet welcome n»y attack on a decadent institution. 

Tlie; iact that they have not come out into th * light of day speaks foi itself. All 
aie not political agitatois. Many among them live up to the pi maples of the 
founder ot the Association. The Red Tuangle stands for soul mind and body. 

'1 lie colon 1 of the tuangle is not the tint ot their political creed.” 

Opposing Mi Hobbs’ motion, Mi. F E Wilmill denied 1 hat tlicur woik had 
anything whatever to do with the Y M C A As legards Mr F E James he was too 
well known to them for the speaker to defend him. Mr James had done valuable 
woik on the Council of the Asst cration as also as a member of the Legislative 
council. Mr. Wilnull asserted that theie was no ground whatever for the associa¬ 
tion to act on the lines indicated in the resolution. 

S11 Hubert Carr, an e\-Piesident, suggested that now that they had drawn 
the attention to the state of affaus they sh mid diop the motion. Eventually the 
motion was put to vote and declared carried amidst chceis. 

General Secretary’s Spirited Rcpl). 

Ui. S. lx. Datta, the Geneial Sccietary of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, India, Burma an 1 Ceylon, addressed to 
the Geneial Secretary of the European Association, Central Administration, 
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Calcutta, a reply to the resolution passed at the annual genetal meeting of the 
European Association hehl on the i 8 th February. In the course of the letter 
I)r. Datta states • — 

“I note that you have failed to fonvaid the evidence on which this resolu¬ 
tion was based, but.I take it that the materials on which the resolution was 

passed are to be found in the n ports of the two speeches winch were delivered 
on that occasion”. 

“ A baseless Charge ” 

The letter tefeis to Mr. Hobbs having moved the resolution in a speech 
lasting forty minutes and i*ocs on . - 

Mr. I bibbs opened bis attack by stating that in the recent history of the 
YMCA ‘there ha ! been a dange 011s an l miscluev >us peive-sion of a move¬ 
ment”. He further added thu’ in Endian 1 it liao be( >me closely associated 
with the Lubnui Par tv and that it was a tiagedy “ that so admirable a movement 
should take th*» broad 10a 1 which leads toana'chy.” Such a change is, I believe, 
absolutely baseless, and can easily be refu’ed bv anvone wh > will consult the 
list of membcis of the English Nationa 1 C Mined of YMCA s. He spoke of the 
YMCA being essentially ‘ Btm.h in principle”. I legret I am unable to 
ti.llow the speakci in tins, foi while it was true that the founder of the Y M C A 
was Hritish, its pnnciples have bet n Chns’ian, an 1 Chris lamty is greater than 
n 1 tionalism. *1 he speaker then s'ated tint the YMCA (appaiendy in 
En ;land) had been seveiely ban lied by an English imimal for vcntuies in tiadc. 
I may pmn' out that die Fm jlisli National Council appointed a Committee of 
Enginry consistine o' Loo \skwith, .Sir l\. V Vassi-Smith and Mr. F. Gore 
Paovvne, K. C. The conclusions of this Committee stated that “ tlicie is no 
ground f(a the suggestion that the YMCA has 1 een guilty of unfair ot 
unjustified competition”. 

European Control 

The next clmge affirms that in 1917-18 European control of the Y M C A 
came to an end . . The control of the Indian Fedeiaiion of Y MCA’s is 
vested in a National Council consisting o r mem! vis. Tuinmg to the list 
I find 1 hat 15 of these aie British, two Anglo Indians, one American and 12 
Indians. I would a!s > take the oppo 1 tunitx to icfci to ’he fact that the Presidents 
of almost evcr\ impor tant local Associa'u n in India, Burma and Ceylon aie 
Englishmen and I pay a tribute to their devotion and to the serious interest 
they take in then work. Not one of them has even raised the objection that 
the movement is becoming moie Indian. Indeed they reioice in the fact that 
tins is the case. 

“Unpleasant Li torture” 

Anothei reckless statement made bv Mi. Hobbs (and appaien'ly accepted 
by your Association) was the one which suggested * unpleasant literature ” 
was distributed by the YMCA to the tin>p& in Mesopotamia. I presume 
that this is supp( sed to have occm red during the War as 0111 connection with 
Mesopotamia ceased aim 'st mnne.tiatedy after. Again we are prepared em¬ 
phatically to deny this ch.i’ • e an 1 I would point out that the head of our work 
m Mesopotamia, the Rev. L. A. Dixon, was mentioned m Sir Percy Lake’s 
despatch and also in Gcneial Marshall’s final despatch on Mesopotamian 
cpci aliens. 

Among those who publicly recorded their appreciation of the work clone by 
the Y M C A in W.n aieas wei c the Secretary of State for India and Genetal 
Ring lev. Again we have two leltejs, written to Mi. Paul by Sir Charles Munro, 
then Comniandci -in-Clnef in India. In one of these letters he says, “ I desire 
to convey to the Indian Nate nal Council of the YMCA and its personnel 
my grateful appreciation, as well as that of the Army in India, of the magnificent 
service rendered by them, for the comfort and welfare of the British and 
Indian Aimy. ” 

Alleged Change of Policy 

The next senes of charges lefcis to the alleged change of policy in the 
activities of the YMCA Convention in 1920.Now this resolution as it siands 

14 
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was diafted by a Committee, a prominent mcmbei of which was Mr. W. R. 
Gourlay, l’nvate Secictary to the Goveinoi. He lealised ihat if India was tv) 
be prcpaied for self-govemmen r , as deleimined upon by Parliament, it was 
neccssaiy for us to give young men 'his help fa them to become good Citi'ens. 

.We have lesolutely lclused to become the agents o( any kind of poli¬ 
tical propaganda ; but we aie cunwnced that the discussion and study ol matteis 
ol public importance is a neccssaiy outlet foi young men inoulei that they may 
foim opinions that aie not one-sided. 

We lepudiate any suggestion that we hare eu» pel milted out Associations 
lo be used for purposes of political piopaganda ot l>y political paities. in 192 j 
we felt that out lcsolulion might be nusundci stood, and so we piestnicd to the 
Convention a lesclution, which is pussibly cleaici in its woiding and was not 
open to misconception. 

“Young Men of India” 

Reference was made bv Mi. Ilobbs lo the Journal of the Nation il Count d 
of Y M C A’s called the “Young Men of inliu”, and we aie inloinud ilia 1 
“ai tides vioVnll) anu-Biitish, s mie in cidogisMc teimsof Russian 1 cvolutu naiit s, 

began <0 appeal.”.On the whole it was held that ill-a: (lour) aitichs might 

have the effect ol causng 1111st. 1st and bad leeluv, , .ml the E ccuti\e to* A 
certain piaclical s'eps including the appointment ol a committee, to s« 1 utinise 
a 1 tides cuntnbutcd O) the “doling Mtn of India,” 111 CuSC they wcic con 
tiovcisial in tone. Since then no complaint has come to us up.tiding inn 
magazine. I may add fuithei that the statement legaulmg the puolicalion 111 the 
“Young Men of India” of aitic.cs eulogising * Russian 1 e\olutmnai ies ” has 
no foundation whatsv)e\ei. 

Alleged Stone Tluuwin; 

Duiing this pcnod of stiess (1921 22) Mi. Dobbs teds 11s that the C '’lege 
Stieet liianch m Calcutta was j epoi ted by th 1 ' l.ee* to be a * nest ol ston * 
throweis” dins is the hist time that I ha\e heaul the clutge mentioned, and 
I naturally imestigated the m.ittci. I ha.e bef ue me a statement i...uk by\li. 
C. S. Palcisan, who has lived >n llie 1 m'din * :m m my yc.us aiivi s ill a icsidenl 
tlieie. lie says that du.ing the J'rince 01 Walts s \ ;sit t> Calcutta tie* blinding, 
was dccoiatcd with flags, and was the onU c lie so dec. >ialed in the ’.mnediale 
vicinity. As fai as Mi. Palcison knows, no st« ncs vcie ever tlnown fiom die 
building. As a mattci of lac* the Police wcic givt n the c-m* <esics ol the bud¬ 
ding and made lice use of our telephone foi then Dusmct-s. I may add that the 
Pnnce of Wales never passed l>y 86 College Stieet (lining any time ot Ins vis t. 

Speeches at the Rotary Club 

1 pass now to the statements made leganling the speeches ofDi.Eldy 
and Di. Saundeis at the Calcutta Rotaiv Club, an institution with whtcu I may 
say .the YMCA is not even icmolely connected. Di. Eddy was a inenibei 
for ncaily twenty years of the staff of the Indian YMCA. IB* left India in 
1911. Dc is most ceitainly not a 1 evolution.!?y lie has been repiescnlod to be, 
lout m any case he is not on the Y M C A stiength .n India. 

Ne\t comes the case of Pi of. K. J. Saundeis. If Mr. Hobbs will only tin n 
up the proceedings of the Rotary Club, he wdl see that the statement made by 
him that Dr. Saundeis had desenbed hnnsclf .is a Canadian educated in California, 
was a mis-statement. 

As a mattei of fact, lit. Saundeis was educated at Clifton ami Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. He holds the degiee of “ Doctor of Lileratme” on cried 
on him by his Univeisity. At present he is Professor in the “ Pacific School 
of Religions,” Berkley, California. Dr. Saundeis came lo India undci the 
Chuich Missionary Society on the staff of Tiinity College, Kandy. Befote the 
War he was appointed to the staff of the Indian National Council as the Literary 
Secretary. He was sent by the Y M C A to Fiance with the liist contingent to 
the Indian Anny in 1914. 

The lenson he icsigned his position in 1921 was the fact that two of his 
brotheis, one an officer in the Biitish Anny and the other an officer in the Navy, 
had emerged fiom the War with their constitutions shattered. Dr. Saunders 
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wrote to mo definitely saying lli.il he felt it was nceessaiy feu him to obtain a 
imoic lucrative appointment in oulcr to help these two brothers. Was it decent 
of Mr, Hobbs to rcfci to Mi. Saundcis as a “funk hole Chiistian of the Y M 
C A ” ?. 

“A Barefaced Lie” 

Kcv. E. C. Dcwick, a meml>ci of our staff, also an Englishman, was also 
bitterly assayed by Mi. Ilobbs.. 

'Jlicie is one sta'cmcnt to winch I feel a special rejoinder is neccssaiy. 
Apparently the European \ssucia f i. n accepted as proved Mr. Hobbs's statement 
tli.V tlr' Y M C A Hoy Scon's are pievented fiom sinking “God Save the King.” 
The Y M C \ is connected with the Hoy Scout Movement in the following 
provinces •—The Huntnb, the C H., Madras Presidency and Hurma. We have 
made en'jumes at the official lv ad (piartcis of the Hoy Scouts Organisations. 
The replies indignantly icnndnHe Mr. llobl s’s statement the Piovincial Sccre- 
tnrv of the Hoy Scouts Association, telegraphing from Nagpur that it was a 
“ 1 .11 dated lie’’ so fai as Cential Piovmces aie concerned. 

Both Mr. Hobbs and his secon lei Mi. J. N. Becker spoke of Bolshevik 
influence in the "S' M C A in China Unfo 1 innately we aie not in a position to 
make a s'a'oinent I'midm' China as the YMCA of India has no 01 g ante 
connection with the Y M C A o; China. 

On the other hail I, we have in on? iccojds statements made by a promi¬ 
nent Russian 1 evolutional y and bv the anti-Ch"Sban Society in China, legaid- 
ine tlr* Y M G A. 'The leader of the Russian ■* Pioneers.'’ (The Russian Youth 
Movement' savs definitely “ 'I he Boy Scon's and the YMCA develop loyalties 
to Go' 1 , country and the Km". '1 ha' is why we consider them out enemies.” 
Indeed, bdoic tb^ Wm 11 Conference of the Y M C A's lcccntly ludd at llclsing- 
I01 s. a determined anti virulent ca.npai >n was earned on by the an'i-reiigiuus 
01 pans of the Russian Picss, and wthin die Inst few months the Y M C A move¬ 
ment, which was seeking to lcltevc the ne' 7 s ot stu Ion's in Russian Univei si ties, 
was e pc led by the Hr Mk*\ ik Go\einuvnt. In China a suniiai situation lias anscn. 

The resolution. as it stands, is a diuct cen* ne on one ol our Bntish Sccre- 
t lib's, Mi. F. E James. Let ‘lime be 110 fjuibbiin ; about this. If Mr. James 
has been a meiubei of the Lc .slative C' lined, it was at the invitation of the 
Icadeis of the European community in Calcutta. To say the least, it was 
ungracious of the European Association t > pass this vote ol censme, which 
imolved Mi. James. 

Annual Meeti-« of the Calcutta Y. M. C. A. 

An important piunmmieiiicnt on the question raised by the European 
Association io*>.uding the allemd political activities by the YMCA was made 
by the 111 shop of Calcutta soea! ing at the annual meeting of the Calcutta 
Y M C A. on the odi March 1927 He said he did not want to say anv- 
tlung about the particular chaises winch had been brought against the Y M 
CA for the sufficient .icasnnihat ha did not think things could stay wheie 
they weie at ptesent. Spa ific (luiges had been made by a responsible body 
u pa in st arothcr highly responsible body, and ei'licr on one side the evidence 
must be adduced which would substantiate the charges or else the chaiges 
should be withdrawn. He felt that the European Association was every wlnt 
as miuh upon its trial as the YMCA. Its reputation was at Make no less 
than that ol the Y M C A, 1 ccausc a hiehly responsible body, representative 
ol much of the business ; 1 mty, intellect and influence of the European 
population, not only in Calcutta, bin all over India, had sent up a resolution 
winch embodied certain principles, and that resolution was formulated be¬ 
cause of ecu lain charges made against the Y M C A. The European Association 
must substantiate those cliaiges or else it would lose its reputation in the eyes 
of fan-thinking and right minded men and women. 

Proceeding, the Bishop said he would not say anything about the specific 
charges, because they ought to lie investigated, and one ought not to speak on 
things under investigation and upon which judgment had not yet been passed. 
In the first place, it had been held that no secretary of the YMCA should take 
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nn active part in politics. If it were in England he would agree, because there, 
tr> take part in the counsels of the nation, a man was required to devote prac¬ 
tically the whole of his time to the work, and he was also a paid scivant of the 
Crown. In India the position was entirely different. Here, the Legislative 
Councils met for short penods two or three times a year. In India, too, there 
was communal lepresentaiion. They had, foi instance, the ^presentation of 
the European community. There weie no Europeans of leisure m India and, 
therefore, they had to obtain somebody who was employed by otheis to lepresent 
them in the Bengal Council and in the Legis’atixc Assembly. 

The Indian Christian community needed icpicsenta'ion at Simla. Were 
they going to say that they woidd not employ anv man who was employed by 
others? Smely they could not sav that in the case of the Indian Clnistian com¬ 
munity. Tt was pci haps r'vub’e to H fain a irnie leisuied man. but they 
wanted the best man in S'w.h an influrniial and irpiesentativf* body ns the 
Assembly, and if lie happened to be a Y M C A Secretary, it should not be im¬ 
possible foi him to edveso much of his lime ns attendance in Assembly demanded. 
Jde had hoped that this year they would have set n Di. Duttn again represent¬ 
ing the Indian-Christian community in the Assembly. Ur. I pitta was a man 
of ability and independent judgment, and after all, if a man wa s to 1 epicscnt 
a community, he should be able to think and speak what was m his mind, and 
not nccrssaiily meicly cndoisc wliatc\er these m authonty might sav. 

In the next place they were told that the crnceins of the Asst < iation should 
be religion, education and recreatun. IJc bad always 1 ccn biought up to 
l'elie\o that religion coieied all life and meant a jai'ticulai attitude tow,aids 
life in its several departments. In the same way he was led to believe that 
education was not limited to any particular subiecb lit crvcicd the whole 
lange of subjects that men had to deal woh. So, though he believed and wholly 
cndoisod the opinion that the Assecmtun had to deal with iebgi< n, education 
and reci eat ion he certainly did not hoM that this should nile out any depart 
ment of life in which men needed education and ihe Clinstian p( ml of view. 
The Y M C A was out to help young men to take a Clinstian point of view’ cn 
every subject. 


Annual Meeting of the Bombay Y. M. C. A. 

A spirited refutation of the European Assi ciation’s chniges against the Y M 
C A was made m the speeches debveied at the anni al meeting oi the Bombay 
bianch of the Y M C A on the 31st Maicli 1927. I\li. H. \V. Nelsrn, who pirsided, 
ontiiely endorsed the able statement made by IB. Ihitia. He added iic Asso’ 
ciatim had nothing to fcai fiom cnticism. He must say it came as a suipnsc to 
him that such a hitter attack should be 11 ade appaiently without ft undation by 
a political body on a Clnistian oiganisation. 'j hr pi sition, lie dc< laied, could 
not be left as it was and unless the lesolutn n passed 1 y the Euiopcan Asst elation 
was withdiawn a full cnquiiy into the chaij.cs slioidd l e made and he was con¬ 
fident a full lcfutation would ensure, thereby leaving ihe Y M C a in a sliongcr 
position to cany on the woik which it had so al ly cb ne for so many yeais. 

Tlie Governor’s Speech. 

H. E. the Goveinor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson, Baticn of tlie Association 
made a vigorous defence of the Y M C A. lie entnrlv agiced with the Chan man 
that the position could not be left as it was. “ It would be fa al if on the one hand 
the impression is strengthened that the Furopcan Association ot Calcutta is need¬ 
lessly prosecuting an oiganisation which docs so much vvmk in India or < n the 
other hand that the Y M C A is an institution in active sympathy with the 
enemies of the State. Now’ I can only speak so far as India is concerned wuth 
a knowledge of Bombay and I say without any hesitation whatever that I know 
ol no instance lieic wdieie the Y m c a has taken any part in politics. It is un- 
doubtedty tiue that memheis do discuss politics and it is only light they should.” 
His Excellency quoted the resolution passed by the Y M C A ex nvention in 1020 
that the Association should ally itself in no sense with parly politics and pio- 
c ceded, “ Let us 1 eincmber fust of all that it wculd tc as impossible as it would 
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in my opinion be undesirable for members of the Y m C a to refrain from taking 
an intelligent interest in political questions of the clay, more particularly so for 
as they affect the country in which they live, aithomdi it is icallv equally im- 
portant that they should take a lively interest in these days in international 
politics as well. To say that they should not do so would be exactly the same 
as suggesting that the unions at Oxford and Cambndpc and othoi universities 
should be suppressed and as is well-known there is abvavs very free discussion 
on political matters in these unions. Such discussions among the mombeis of 
the y m c A are to my mind most useful and any attempt to suppiess ihom would 
not only be useless, but would do much harm. It aopeais also that it is thought 
bv some that the Association was becoming too much indianised. Again I can 
only speak with knowledge of Bombay, but I should ’.egret \erv much if it were 
not a fact that Indians took a keen inteiest in the wnik of the Association, and 
held positions of trust and responsibility in it. The y m ca is a Chiistian 
movement and even as dime is at the moment a Bill bo r r re the Impelial Pailin- 
mcnl known as the Indian Chinch measure which has foi its nbjcti riving to 
India and tlnse who reside in In lin a grea’ei control of Church mat’ds in India, 
so we ought to be gla 1 if in a movement such as the v W C A tlicie are many 
Indians coming forwaid, pioud and willing to help in the many activities of the 
Association.” Exceeding, lbs Excellency dcpiecatod ‘‘these discussions and 
differences of opinion with legawl to a mmement which is a edmsban movement 
and which has for its sole obiect the pi ospei ity of the younger gcnei ation of all 
nationalities.” He then paid a wnun li ibide to the Association’s vmk in war, 
in many fheaties of operations whether 111 r eacc 01 in w-ii. He said ■ ‘‘I know 

of no othei institution which has so unstlfish'y and so \vhoD-h( at tedly woiked 
foi the benefit of young men of whatevei na'im they may be. No one can 
deny these .acts and while it is tine that incmoiies aie shut and that war 
memo’-RS aie getting distant I fiankly c n.'ess I find it difficult myself to behove 
tha* a movement such as youis, based as it is < n the e’ pent nee Of yeas of nial 
and anxiety, with a icco.d of pioved utdity to lunuieds of thousan’s of young 
men, can think of taking an active pait in politics, nvue particulai ly as that 
part, which it is suggested if may \ lav, is one winch might piovc dctiimen’al to 
the best in;eics s of the Empiie. l’etsonally, so fat as Bombay branch of the 
Y M C \ is concerned, I can only ask you to goon rs p-u aie doing, helping by 
your religious work, by your physical education, by youi en'husiasm m pi emot¬ 
ing sport, by your educational and social activities and give to young men of 
Bombay and the Picsidency that help which I 1 elicve you and you above all 
otheis can give. 

Annual Meet ing of the Karachi Y. M. C. A. 

The twenty-second annual geneial meeting of the Karachi Young Men’s 
Christian Association was held on the 30th May 1927. Mr. \Y. F. Hudson, Com¬ 
missioner in Sind, presiding. The President of the Associatu n, Mr. F. Clay ton, 
111 the course of a lengthy addiess said*—“A question in vvh.cli I dcslie to 
make some comment is the vexed (ne of the Y M CA and politics. In this 
thcic appear to be two issues, iiistly, the development of a political atmos- 
pheie within the AsS‘>siation and, secondly, the advisability of its salaried 
leadeis entcung the Assembly, or the councils. My main 1cason for dealing 
with the question is that my position as the President of the Kaiachi Asso¬ 
ciation may be made quite clear to our citizens, without whose geneious support 
given ungiudgingly in cithei money, lime or woik, this blanch could not 
continue to exist. When soliciting assistance, vve have met with searching 
enquiiies on this question; but fortunately have been able to reply with com¬ 
plete satisfaction. It was during my absence fioin Karachi in the latter pait 
of I923 that the tendency to develop a political atmosphere within the y m 
C a in India fiist attracted my attention. After my letuin to Kaiachi the 
question continued to give me deep concern until early in 1924. I felt it my 
dmy to discuss the subject wiih the Board of Directors. The carefully consi- 
deied decision of those discussions was that tlicie should not be any politics 
whatever within this Association, Wherever a religious, chaiitable or stJal 
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organisation has become dominated by politics, disaster has followed. Karachi 
saw the trend of events. Some other associations realised the danger ahead as 
also did a number of individuals interested in upholding the leal functions of 
Y m c A woik. amongst whom was Id. E. the Commander-In-Chief of the Army in 
this country. 

In this connection I would draw yom attention to a resolution which IT. E. 
the Commandei-in-Chicf of the Army in India submitted to the National Con¬ 
vention of Secrctaiics of the Y M C A in India which read :— 

41 The Convention agicc that the Association sh uild ally itself in no sense 
widi pai ty politics and discussion on political questions or on questions which 
aie likely to assume a political aspect should he iigidly excluded. It believes 
that the Association should exei t its influence in every Chi is ban way possible 
tounids the complete application of the teaching of Jesus Christ to commercial, 
industiial and social questions and should stand for justice an 1 fair play in both 
public and p’hate life.” 

At this stage may I mention that in March this year a confluence of the 
Gcneial Secretary of the Chi°f blanches m India and Ceylon was held in Calcutta 
but while Karachi distinctly conics within the category of a clnet branch our 
(Jenciai Sccioiaiy was not invited to he present. The views of this Ass iciation 
are well-Kn iwn in the Indian National Council and I can only assume it was 
dcsucd to eliminate opposib >n. If our Genet al Secietaiy had gone to expiess 
the opinion of this Association the views put forward would undoubtedly have 
been different Irom those approved. 

I must, however, pass on to the other issue, that of the advisability of 
salaried officials of the Association in India entering the Legislative Assembly 
or the Legislative Councils. The poisons to whom I icfcr either come to India 
or aie selected m this country for filling positions in the Association because 
they are men trained to develop the ideals lor which tlu* vmc \ stands the world 
over. Instead of this pai t of their time and the money subset ibed to pay for 
their seivices aie being alienated to .a political object. Perhaps I had bet ter 
make quite clear what I mean by alienation of time and funds. The Sulaiies of 
such men, whether paid by subsetlptions laised in England, Ameiica or India 
aie provided 1 mm money given to Association woik and its objects and I should 
doubt if any on'* of such subsetibeis would be satisfied to kn >w that a pai t of 
the time of some officials is oi has been spent in woik othci than loi the Associa¬ 
tion. To the extent that time is given to the lcgislatmes, so far aie the funds 
provided for Association woik being alienated to other objectives. In proof 
that the diveision of v M C -\ (fficials’ attention to politics does affect their 
Association I may here mention that no senior official of the National Council 
has been able to find tune dunng sevcial years past to visit Karachi. Unless this 
political woik js stopped filends of the Y m C A will undoubtedly withdraw then 
suppoit an 1 the woik of the Association will suffer accordingly. I know of one 
definite instance not in Karachi, wheic a very valuable conti ihuticn was withheld 
for some time and the Association would have felt the loss seiiously if the subs¬ 
et iber’s prneial feelings had not guided the final decision. The English National 
Council has expiessed its disapproval of any member of their staff entering the 
Legislatui c. 

In conclusion I desire to make it clear (i) that not a pie of the money 
subst ribed by our geneious suppoiteis in Karachi is used for any other than 
legitimate Association work (2) that thpie is no political almosplicic in 0111 woik 
lieie and the sustained success of our hteiaiy section is ample pioof that without 
politics increasing audiences can be interested and (3) that no subsciibei in 
Kaiachi has so far withheld support to 11s on account ot this vexed question and 
none need do so, foi we will not have any politics in this branch. 
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The Indian Sandhurst Committee. 

Tho Indian Sandhurst Committee, or otherwise as the Skeen Com¬ 
mittee, was appoint, d in Juno, 1925. Tho official communiquo announcing 
its constitution was as follows :— 

“In tho Legislative Assembly on the 14th March last, in the course 
of Iho genoial disruption on tho budget tho Ilon’blo Sir Alexander Muddiniin 
gave an ui.doitaking that tho Government of India would consider tho 
appointment of a Committee to examino tho moans of attracting the bn^t 
qualified Indian youths to a military carooi and of giving them a suit able 
military cducifion. With tho concurrence of tho Secretary of State, the 
Government of India have now definitely decided to appoint such a Com¬ 
mittee. 1 ho Ohainnan will ho Lioutopant-Gener.il Sir Andtew Skeen, 
K.C.P., K.C.l.M , C.M.G., Chief of tho Goner il Stair in India. The Govern* 
men!. of India am not >et in a position to annonneo fmthor details, hut 
the Commit too will include noiroflieial momhers l epnvmnLiiig both tho 
militaiy classos of tho po ( illation and Indian political opinion.” 

2. 'lirm* of Reference* —Tho toms of reference to tho Committee, us 
finally frimed hy tho Government of India, arc as follows — 

“ To ciKjuiro and ivp »rt(a) 15v wh.it mens it may he poss'blo to 
improve upon the present supply of Ii dian candidates for tho King’s Com¬ 
mission h .t,h in logurd to number and quality. (h) Whether it is desirable 
and practicable to establish a Militaiy College in India to train Indians 

foi tho commissioned ranks of the Indian Aimy. (c) If tho answer to (h) 

is in tho .Jinmativc, how soon should the scheme be initiated and what 
st^ps should be taken to carry it out. (d) WlnJliei, if a Military College 
is established m India, it should supersede or he supplemented hy 

Sandhill st and Woolwich so far as tho tiaining of ludianp for thj com* 

miifioiicd ranks of tho Indian Army is concerned.” 

3. f'omijotiiton of the Lommittic, —The Committee, as finally constituted, 
was composed as follows .— 

ChaiumAN .—Liout.-Goncral Sir Andrew Skeen. 

Meat neks — Paidit Molil.il Nihru ; Mr. M. A. Jimiah ; Tho Double 
Saidai Jogcudra Singh ; The llon’blo Sir Phiroz> Scthna, Diwan Palmdur 
Jianmchandra Kao , Nawab Sir Saluhzida Abdul Qijjuai? Honoray Captain 
1 lira Singh ; l)r. Ziaud-din Ahmad, Captain J. M. Panoijeo ; M ijor Th ikur 
Zoiavvar Singh ; (lepivsoi,ting tho Indian States) Ilonoraiy Captain II iji 
Gnl Mawaz Khan; Major Pula Sahib Daflc ; Mr. K Puidon. 

Pandit Motikd Nehru tondored his resignation as a mombor of tho 
Commiltoc on Maich lltb, 1926. 

Summary of Recommenc'ations. 

Far-reaching and fundamental changes wcio recommended by the 
Committee, their contial feature being tho abondonment of tho 8TJnit 
Scheme and its replacement by a scheme proposing that half of tho total 
cadre of King’s Commissioned Officers in the Indian Army bo Indians in 
19.52, the establishment of an Indian Sandhuist in 1933, and the opening 
of all wings of the Army to Indians. Tlie Committee iccognisod the need 
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lor tho highest efficiency, for the maintenance of the proportion of British 
recruitment and the possibility that tho scheme might require to be modi¬ 
fied in the light of experience. The report is practically unanimous. The 
following are the main recommendations :— 

(i) The scope of the employment of Indians in tho higher ranks of 
the Army in India should b3 greatly extended, and facilities should be 
provided in India to train them for King’s Commissioned rank. A sub¬ 
stantial and progressive scheme of Indianisation should bo adopted, and, 
subject to the present standard of efficiency being maintained, should bo 
faithfully carried out. 

Such a schome should provide for the following measures :— 

(a) In 1928, the number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to Indians 
at Sandhurst should be doubled, and thereafter should be increased pro¬ 
gressively until a military college on the liiios of Smdhurat is established 
in India. 

(b) Indians should bo made eligible to be employed as King’s Com¬ 
missioned officers in tho Artillery, Engineor, Signal, Tank and Air arms 
of the Army in India. For this purpose they should bo admitted to the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and the Royi.1 Air Force College, 
Cranwell, provided they qualify by the same tests as British boys, until 
the occasion arises to croito corresponding facilities for their training in 
India. From 1928 eight vacancies should be allotted to Indiana at Wool¬ 
wich and two at Cranwell, and those numbers should bo increased pro¬ 
gressively, in due proportion. 

(c) I 11 1933, i.o., as soon as the improvements recommended in matters 
of subsidiary importance, connected with tho securing of suitable candidates 
for the Army, have had time to take effect, a military college, with an 
establishment at the stirt of 100 cadets doing a three years* course, should 
bo created in India on the model of Sandhurst. Tho establishment of the 
college should be increased progressively. 

Successful cadots from tho college shculd bo granted tho King’s Com¬ 
mission in His Majesty’s Land Forces. 

(d) In order to secure the maintenance of tho Imperial connection in 
military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved for Indians 
at Sandhurst aftor the opening of the Indian military college. 

Under the scheme proposed half the total cadro of officers in tho Indian 
Army would be Indians in 1952. 

(ii) Steps should be takon to maintain tho proportion of British recruit¬ 
ment required. 

(ii) Indian Kiug’s Commissioned officers trained at tho Indiau military 
college should complete their initial in England. 

(iv) Within reason questions of finance should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of giving effect to these proposals. 

(v) The Prince of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College, Dehra Dun, 
should be gradually expanded up to tho limit most suitable for an educa’ 
tional institution of this ebaraotor. The control of tho college should 
remain in the hands of tho military authorities, and its main object should 
continue to be the production of boys for the Army and Navy. Its curri¬ 
culum and standard of teaching should, however, be carefully adjusted with 
a view to securing also that the course of education at it confers a qualifica¬ 
tion rocognised by the University authorities, 

15 
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When the expansion of the existing college is complete, a second college 
on the same lines should, if circumstances demand it, bo opened in some 
other part of India. 

(vi) The Government of India should impress upon educational autho¬ 
rities the paramount national importance of reforming the system of 
education in India with a viow to dovoloping in the pupils of tho ordinary 
schools and colleges thoso characteristics, so essontial in an Army officer, to 
which little or no attention is at present paid by them, and should appeal 
to them to reorganise the institutions under their control to this end. 

(vii) Tho upper age limit for entrance to tho Army should for the 
present remain unchanged. Tho ultimate aim should be to reduce it so 
that Indian boys shall enter tho Army on an oqunlity as regards age with 
British boys. 

(viii) The existing methods of publicity should be continued, but should 
bo supplemented by enlisting tho aid of the University authorities and 
Provincial information buroaux. 

(ix) Entrance to tho Indian military college in the case of candidates 
from the Debra Dun College and the ordinaiy schools and colleges should 
be by open competitive examination. 

(x) The basis of selection should be wide, and the method of applying 
to sit for tho entrance examination as simple as possible. No preference 
should be given to any particular class or community. 

(xi) The Array entrance examination should be conducted by a 
single central authority at tho headquartors of tho Government of India, 
to which any bay, provided he possesses certain prescribed qualifications, 
should be eligible to apply direct for permision to attend it. 

This authority alone should have tho power after duo enquiry as to 
his qualifications and antecedents to refuse a candidate permission to sit at 
the examination. All candidates whoso applications are approved by this 
authority and who satisfy a military medical boaid as to their physical fitness, 
should be allowed to attend the central entrance examination. 

(xii) Advisory boards should bo constituted in convenient centres for 
the purpose of advising candidates as to their chances of success in the 
entrance examination. Such boaids should havo no power to reject a 
candidate, and a candidate should not be bound to abide by their verdict. 

(xiii) Candidates should bo required to pay all expenses incurred by 
them in proceeding either to attend the medical board or to sit at the 
entrance examination. 

(xiv) To be eligible to sit for the competitive entrance examination 
a boy educated at one of the ordinary schools should be required to be 
between the ages of 161 and 181 and to have passed the Matriculation or 
equivalent standard. 

(xv) Boys from tho Dohra Dun College should enter tho military 
college at approximately tho same age as boys from the ordinary schools. 
As it is desirable that boys should spend at least six years at the Dehra Dun 
College in order to got tho maximum bonofit from it, the age limits for 
admission to the College should bo reduced from tho present 11J years to 
12 years to 10 to 111 years. 

(xvi) Indian boys oducated in England who wish to receive their 
military training at the Indian military college should be required to qualify 
by the same tests as are applied to boys oduoated in India, 
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(xvii) British boys who wish to enter the Indian Army should, if they 
are willing, be permitted to receive their military training at the Indian 
military college on the same conditions as Indian boys. 

(xviii) The enhance examination should consist of a written examina¬ 
tion and an interview test. The final nomination should bo made by II. E. 
the Viceroy on the combined results of these two tests. The majority 
should be chosen from among thoso who stand highest in the order of merit, 
but H. E. the Commandei-in-Chiof should have the power to rocommend 
tho nomination of a certain percentage of candidates from among those 
who qualify, but do not stand sufficiently high to obtain nomination in tho 
ordinary course. 

(xix) Indian boys, whether educated in England or in India, who desire 
to enter Sandhurst should bo required to qualify for admission by the same 
test as British boys. Arrangements should bo made to allow them to 
compote for entrance either in England or in India. Urdu should bo 
included as an optional subject in tho entrance examination. 

Boys studying at tho D^hra Dun College who wish to enter Sandhurst 
should be permitted to remain at the colle 0 o for an extra year in order to 
completo their preparation for tho cntranco examination. 

(xx) No pains should be spared to place tho machinery of the Indian 
Military College on the highest pi mo of efficiency which India can attain. 
Tho instructors should be mainly British officers and should bo picked men. 
If necessary, spocially attractive terms of remuneration should be offered in 
order to secure teachers of tho highest capacity and reputation. 

(xxi) Tho course at the Indian Military College should, in addition to 
military subjects, include a period of academic study as well. It should 
last for three years, of which the first should be mainly devoted to academic 
study and tho last two mainly to nylitary training.—The academic standard 
attainable at tho eud of the course should bo so framod as to secure specific 
recognition from the educational authorities. Tho scope of the military 
training should be the simo as that of tho present Sandhursf course, but 
it may be desirablo lator to convert the collogo into a combined institution 
providing also the facilities of Woolwich. 

(xxii) The establishment of the college at tho start should be 100 
cadets. It should bo inaugurated with ail intake of 33 cadets a year for the 
first three yoars, so that it may reach its full initial establishment in the 
year in which the first batch of entrants commence tho last year of their 
training- In the fourth year of its existence, and subsequently at intervals 
of three years, the annual intake should bo incroasod by 12 . 

(xxiii) The expenses of maintaining the Indian Military College should 
be reduced to the lowest level compatible with efficiency, and, in order to 
bring the college within tho roach of Indian parents of tho classes which 
will provido the majority of cadets, tho fees charged should bo fixed at an 
amount which can be paid without hardship by parents of these classes. * 

(xxiv) Scholarships should be provided by the Government of India 
for 20 per cent of the boys who pass into tho college annually, both to 
encourage talent and to assist the sons of soldiers who would otherwise be 
unable for financial reasons to enter the college. 

Some of these scholarships should be fixed at an amount which will 
cover part of the expenditure on the boy's education at Dehra Dun, if he 
has been educated there. Apart from this there should be no modification 
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of the existing official arrangements regulating the incidence of the cos 
of the education at the Debra Dun College. 

In addition the endowment of scholarships through privato gonerosity 
for boys of particular Provinces, communities and Indian States at Dehra 
Dun and the Indian military college would be welcomed. 

(xxv) Boys who elect to receive their education at Sandhurst after 
the military colloge has been established in Ii.dia should received no 
greater pecuniary assistance than that which is given at present to Indian 
boys proceeding to Sandhurst. 

(xxvi) The airangements for the guardianship of the Indian cadets at 
Sandhurst should be placed on a satisfactory footing. Parents who aro in 
a position to do so should bo encouraged to select their own guardians for 
their boys. For those boys whose parents are unablo to secure tbo services 
of a personal guardian an official guardian should bo appointed. Ho 
should be very carefully chosen and his duties should bo piocisoly defined. 
In view of the heavy responsibilities which will devolvo upon him ho should 
be granted some substantial remuneration. 

(xxvii) Viceroy’s Commissioned officers who satisfy certain conditions 
should be admitted to the Indian military collogo in limited numbers for 
tho purpose of qualifying for the King’s Cor.nmsirri. Candidates should 
be selected by a boiud similar to that which interviews candidates for 
Sandhurst. Those admitted to the college should only be requ red to 
undergo tho last two yeais, or the military poition, of tho course. 

(xxviii) Special educational facilities should be afforded to the children 
of tho classes from which Viceroy’s Commissioned officors are drawn, so that 
the best of them may have a practical chance in future of rising through 
Viceroy’s to King’s Commissioned rank. 

(xxix) Suitable Indian students of British Universities should bo granted 
direct commissions in tho Army. To make this proposal effectual, the Officers’ 
Training Crops at British Universities should again bo thrown open to 
Indians, any expense incurred in such a stop being homo, if neeossary, by 
the Government of India. 

(xxx) The time is not ripe at present for tho grant of direct commis¬ 
sions on similar Hi.es to students of Indian Universities. 

(xxxi) Indian cadets who aro commissioned fiom the Indian military 
college should bo attached to a cavalry or infantry unit in tho United 
Kingdom for a period of one year. 

(xxxii) Indian cadets who qualify at Woolwich, and, Jater, those who 
qualify in India by tho course corresponding to that of Woolwich, should 
cimplete their initial training in exactly tho same way as the British cadet 
does at present, i.e., by attending courses at Chatham and Cambridge in the 
case of Engineer officers and at Laikbill in the case of Artillery officers. 

.(xxxiii) The “eight units scheme ” should be abandoned, and Indian 
King’6 Commissioned officers should be eligible to be posted to any Indian 
unit of the Indian Army. 

(xxxiv) There should bo no change in the present rates of pay and 
allowances, including marriage allowances. Incidentally, married students 
should not be allowed at the Dehra Dun College, or married cadets at 
Sandhurst or the Indian military college. 

(xxxv) A certain number of vacancies at the Indian military college 
over and above the number of vacancies available for candidates seeking 
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commissions in the regular Indian Army should be reserved for Indian States 
which wish to avail themselves of the benefits of the training available at the 
college for the purpose of giving higher training to some of the officers of 
their State Forces. 

The details of the suggested scheme of Indianisation of the Indian 
Army are shown in tabular form in the statement appended. The following 
notes are explanatory of the statement. 

1. The normal strength of the cadre of officers of the Indian Army (Caval¬ 
ry and Infantry units) has been taken as 3,200. The annuil wastage in that 
cadre has, it is understood, never been actuarially calculated, and it has been 
assumed to bo 160, the only figure of authority suppliod to the Committee. 

2 . It is proposed that an increase of 10 vacancies at Smdhurst should 
be sanctioned immediately. An intorval must be allowed in which to 
advertise the extra vacancies, etc. To permit of an increase in May, 1928 
the additional cadets would have to bo roady to pass tho examination held 
in September, 1927, and would have to commenco th'ur special preparation 
for tho examination at least six months before that. It is thoreforo postu¬ 
lated that there wowld bo no increaso of actual outranks unfc<l the Soptomber 
term of 1928, when 10 cadets instead of 5 should bo admitted to Sandhurst, 
tho examination for admission having been held in May, 1928. 

3. In 1929 and in successive years, up to and including th * yoar in 
which tho proposed Indian military college is opened (vide note 4 following) 
it is proposed that there should bo an increase of 4 each year, as a temporary 
measure, in the number of vacancies allotted to Indians at Sandhurst, 

4. In 1933, a millitary college on tho linos of Sandhurst should bo 
opened in India. The capacity of the college should in the first instance be 
100 cadets, and the course of training three years. A batch of 33 cadets 
Bhould join the college in 1933 and in each of the two succeeding yoars. 

5. After tho opening of the Indian Military College, the number of 
vacancies allotted annually to Indians at Sandhurst can be reduced to the 
former figuie of 20. Any vacancies at Sandhurst not actually kik*n up by 
Indians should bo added to the establishment of the Indian Military College. 

6 . In 1936, the first cadets trained at tho Indian Military College 
receive their commissions. 

7. In 1936, tho annual intake at tho Indian Military College is in¬ 
creased by 12, this making a total of 45 Indian cadets sent for training, 
exclusive of the 20 Indian cadets sont to Sandhurst. 

8 . In 1939 and at intervals of 3 years thereafter, the annual intake 
at the Indian Military Collego is further increased, on each occasion by 12. 
In 1942, tho intake rises to 69, giving, with tho 20 Indian cadets sent for 
training at Sandhurst, a total of 89 Indian cadets to be commissioned. 

9. In 1944, the senior Indian Kings Commissioned officers nowin 
the Army will be due to be considered for command of regiments. • After 
this stage is passed and, it is assumed, passed successfully, the number of 
commissions granted to Indians rises above 50 per cent, of the total annual 
recruitment to the Indian Army. 

10. In 1952, more than 50 per cent, of tho total officer cadre of the 
Indian Army consists of Indians. 

11. The above figures are subject to a percentage correction on account 
of inevitable wastage and failure. This cannot be calculated precisely and 
lor the present purpose it is not neoessary to attempt to do so. 
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THE INDIAN SANDHURST COMMITTEE 
Government of India’s Communique. 

Tho Government of India in issuing the report say in a Press com¬ 
munique :—The Government of India consider it nocossary to emphasise 
that neither they nor His Majesty’s Government havo yet formed their 
conclusions on it, and that thoso conclusions must necessarily take account 
of certain factors, of which it was not within the province of tho Committee 
to undertake a complete survey. For example, although tho Committee’s 
recommendations in themselves are designed primarily with a view to 
Indian conditions, the problems of recruitment and training of King’s Com¬ 
missioned officers for whatever service are essentially an Imperial concern, 
and any proposals re-acting on them will require close scrutiny by His 
Majesty’s Government and their military advisors. Again, the Government 
when called upon to deal with any scheme of increasing Indianisation, 
extending over a number of years, must leave themeelves free to consider 
whother the basis of that scheme offers a sure, stable line of advance 
towards the creation of a Dominion Aimy or whether alternative methods, 
which did not fall within tbo Coin mitt co’s terms of reference, might not 
more profitably be explored. Tho Committee’s repoit will thus bo used 
as a starting point for discussions with Ilia Majesty's Government to whom 
the Government of India will in due course forward their considered 
views on it. 

The Committoe hold that the present system of lecruitmont of Indians 
to King’s Commissioned ranks has failed and quote tho opinion of Sir 
Malcolm Hailey and Sir Prabashankcr Pattani that from a national as well 
as a wider point of view, both Imperial and Asiatic, it is imporativo to 
Bccure the best possible material for tbo Indian officers of tbo army. Ilithor- 
to no acceleration in Indianisation had taken place and various causes con¬ 
tributed to the paucity of candidates. Thoso causes are examined and 
remedies are suggested. Tho 8-unit sebomo is held not only to conflict 
with tho principle of co-operation betwcon Indians and British in every 
other sphere of administration, but tho test formulated is considered to ho 
unfair and too severe upon the fust generation of Indian officers, who had 
already other disadvantages to overcome. Both for psychological and 
practical reasons the continuance of tho scheme can, in tho Committoo’s 
opinion, only conduce to failuro and its abandonment is recommended. Tho 
Bcope of employment of Indians in higher ranks in the army in India should 
be greatly extended and facilities provided in India to train thorn for King’s 
Commissioned ranks. A substantial and progiesuvc scheme of Indianiasa- 
tion should be adopted and, subject to tho present standard of efficiency 
being maintained, should be faithfully carried out. 

Such a scheme should provide for the following measures:—In 1928 
tho number of vacancies, at present ten, allotted to Indians be doubled and 
thereafter increased progressively by four a year until a military colloge on 
the lines of Sandhurst is established in India in 1933, tbo interval being 
used for raising the necessary buildings and arranging staff, etc. The Com¬ 
mittee has adopted Sandhurst a8 their model in preference to the Canadian 
or American system, for the reason that India being in need of a large 
standing army must follow the standard of military efficiency at Sandhurst, 
but in order to mako up for academic deficiency, it is laid down that there 
be a three years course, of which the first year be devoted mainly to 
Academic study and the last two mainly to military training through instruc* 
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tore who should bo mainly British. The Indian Sandhurst should at the 
start have an establishment of 100 cadets doing a three years course, fcho 
establishment of the college to be increased progressively. 

The Committee recommend, that in order to maintion the Imperial 
connection in military matters, 20 vacancies should continue to be reserved 
for Indians at Sandhurst. Affcor the opening of the Military College in 
India, the advantages of this course are held to outweigh the fear that those 
Indians trained at the British college might look down on those trained in 
India. It is pointed out, in this connection, that British military institutions 
did not concedo admission ab>ve 5 per cent of their recruitment to Indians. 
This meant that India must hive her own institutions. The Committee 
recommend that successful cadots from the Indian Sandhurst, be granted 
King’s Commissions in Ilis Majesty’s land forces. They attach groat impor- 
tando to this and mention the instance of the Canadian Dominion Commis¬ 
sion being recently admitted as equivalent to the King’s Cimmnsion. 

As rogards the other wings of the Army, the Committee urge that 
Indians be mado eligible for employment as King’s Commissioned officers in 
tho Artillery, Engineer, Si pial, Tank and Air arms, provided they qualify 
by the same tests as British boys. From 1923 oight vac nicies bo allotted 
to Indians at Woolwich and two at Cranwoll, to be increased progressively 
in due proportion. It may be desirable later to provide the facilities of 
Woolwich at the Indian Sandhurst. Tho Committee however to ensure 
the best efficiency recommend that cadets commissioned from the Indian 
Sandhurst be attached to a Cavalry or Infantry unit in the United Kingdom 
for a year and in the case of tin establishment of a Woolwich in India 
Indian cadets would attend tho courses at Chatham and Cambridge and at 
Larkill reciprocally. 

It is recommended that the door of Indian institutions should be open 
to Britishers who might like to enter them under tho proposed scheme of 
Indianisition. Tho Committoo compute that half the total cadre of officers 
in tho Indian Army would bo Indiin in 1 ( )52. Opinion on this point was 
not unanimous as Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Rimachwdra Rao and Major Z irawar 
Singh wanted this GO per cent Indianisation to be attained in 15 years and 
Sir Phorozo Sothna and Major Dafle wanted it to bo roacbod in 20 years. 
Tho Committee howovor make no recommendation as to what tho ratio of 
Indian and Biitish recruitment should be after tho 50 percentage is reached. 
The Committee assume generally employment in India of a quota of British 
troops and acknowledge that the progress of the scheme must be contingent 
upon success being secured at every stage, and upon military efficiency boing 
maintained throughout. The phenomena of falling off in British recruitment 
as a result of Indianisation wore liable to occur and tho Committee, 
recognising the value to India for tho success of the Indianisation policy itself 
of a continued supply of British officers of the same high quality as have 
served India in tho past, regard it as specially important to maintain the 
proportion of British recruitment required. 

The Committee accept the view of Sir Malcolm Hailey that within 
reason questions of finance should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
giving effect to their proposals. They make a largo number of subsidiary 
recommendations. The Debra Dun College should coutinue to expand up 
to about 300 cadets, with the object of producing boys for the Army, and 
Navy. When its expansion is complete, another college on the same lines 
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may be opened in some other place. The Government of India should 
impress on the educational authorities the paramount national importance 
of reforming the system of education to develop the essential characteristics 
of an army officer. The present age limit is not to be changed, the ultimate 
aim bring to reduce it to the British standard. Publicity should be pushed 
with the aid of the University authorities and the Provincial information 
bureaus. The method of selection should be through competitive tests, 
conducted by a single central authority at the Headquarters of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. No preference should be given to any particular class or 
community, but the Commandor-in-Chief should have the samo powers as 
the Army Council has of nominating candidates not exceeding 20 per cent 
from among those who qualify but do not stand sufficiently high in order 
of merit. Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers, satisfying certain conditions, shall 
be admitted to the Sandhurst in limited numbers for two years. Military 
training and special educational facilities shall be provided to the children 
of Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers to have practical chance through the 
Viceroy’s Commissions of rising to Xing’s Commissions. Tho Committee do 
not think that tho time is ripe for grant of direct commissions to students 
of Indian universities; but cfficcis’ training corps at British universities 
and suitable students among thorn shall be granted direct commissions in 
the Army. The fees to bo charged at Sandhurst should be within the 
means of upper and middle class parents. Twenty per cent Government 
scholarships and endowment of scholarships by private generosity are re¬ 
commended. The Committoe further propose that there should be no change 
in the present rates of pay and allowances, including marriage allowances, 
and that married students and cadets be barred from entering Dohra Dun 
College or either of the two Sandhursts. 

Dealing with the case of Indian States the Committee reoommend that 
a certain number of vacancies at tho Indian Sandhurst should be reserved 
for Indian States wishing at their own expenso to send for higher training 
officers of their State forces. This would be to the advantage of India as a 
whole, tending to incieaso the efficiency of tho Indian State Force. 

The Committoe lay paiticular emphasis on tho qualification of guardians 
of Indian cadets at Biitisb Sandhurst. 

Of four appendices to tho report one embodies the schemo of India- 
nisation in a tabular form and the other reproduces extracts from a lecture 
at Sandhurst, which tho Committee are definitely of opinion contains certain 
passages open to tho interpretation that the eight-unit soheme was devised 
so that no British boy would be liable to serve under the command of an 
Indian. The Committee do not believe this to be the intention of the 
Government. The Committee finally refer to the peisonal knowledge and 
practical experience of most of its members, which have boon of great and 
special value, and cxpiess special, cordial and respectful appreciation of tho 
service of General Skeen, whoso ripo experience, breadth of mind, sym¬ 
pathetic outlook and patience, courtesy and skill in conducting the proceedings 
made their task pleasant and facilitated its accomplishment. Tribute is 
also paid to the woik of Mr. Burdon, the only other officicial member of the 
Committee and of their Secretary, Major Lumby, 



Currency Commission’s Recommendations 

The Three Government Bills. 

On tho 16th January the Government of India published in a 
“Gazette Extraordinary” the text of the three important bills embodying the 
Currency Commission’s roeommondat'ona. Those are (l) a bill to establish 
a gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India, (2) a bill further to amend the Impnrial Bank Act 1920 for 
certain purposes and (2) a bill to amend the Coinage Act 1906 and the 
Paper Currency Act 1925 for cortain purposes and to lay upon the 
Government cortain obligations in regard to the purchase of gold and the sale 
of gold exchange. 

The Currency and Coinage Act Amendment. — The last bill aims 
at the immediate stabilisation of the rupee in relation to gold purposes 
at the iat? of Is. (id. that is tin rate of one rupee for 8.47512 grains gold, 
and at the same time removes tin logil tender qudity of the sovereign 
and half-sovereign in accordance with the Commission’s recommendations for 
their demonetisation in order to enable a real gold bullion standard to 
bo established. In order, however, to enable small holders of these 
coins to couvort them into logal tender money, it is proposed to provide 
for receipt of those coins in any quantities at their bullion value at the 
proposed rate the Commission rocomraondod. The Reserve Bank takes 
over the note issue and there should bo a statutory obligation on the 
Government to buy and soil gold on gold exchange at its option at the 
gold points of accepted gold parity of the rupee ; but as during the 
transitory period the Government would bo engaged in building up gold 
holding in icsorvo they would not oxerc.se the option to give gold. Clauses 
4 and 5 of this b 11 are designed to give effect to the recommendation as 
modified abov o. In other lespocta the bill is substantially the same in its 
purposos as the bill introduced in August last. 

The Reserve Bank.—The bill to establish a gold standard currency and 
to constitute a Reserve Bulk occupies 15 pages of printed foolscap. It is 
proposed to givo the Reserve Bank the sole right of uoto issue for 25 years 
in tho fir^t instance subject to renewal. The capital of the Bank should be five 
crores fully paid-up and Imperial Bank’s shareholders would bo given the 
first opportunity of subscribing therefor, but a9 it is undesirable to give share¬ 
holders of the Imperial Bunk, a preponderating voice in deciding the 
currency policy of the Reserve Bank, it is proposed by Clause 4 to give the 
Imperial Bank as an institution, and not to its individual shareholders, the 
option of subscribing 30 per cent of the capital. The Central Bjard of the 
Imperial Bank ha9 expressed willingness in principle in view of the other 
terms proposed to be given to the Bank, to recommend this proposal for 
the acceptance of shareholders. The Hoad Office of the Reserve Bank will 
be in Bombay. Tho proposal of its having local boards in Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta in order to send representatives who would constitute the Central 
Board is held undesirable and so shareholders as a body would elect 9 
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Directors who are not appointed by the Government. Others who will compose 
the Board will be a Governor and a Deputy Governor appointed by the 
Government for 5 years and three Directors nominated by the Government to 
represent Commerce, Industry and Agriculture, besides an Officer appointed 
by the Government. The Bill empowers the Reserve Bank to receive deposit 
from privato persons provided no interest is paid. It also authorises the Bank 
for 5 years to advance money against Promissory notes of scheduled Banks 
and thereby help in financing industry and movement of crops. The Bank is 
allowed to issue notes of Government for a year from tho dat.o on which it 
takes over tho control of currency and freedom is retained to postpone the 
issue of one rupee notes for a time, if such postponement appears desirable. 

With reference to tho size of bolding of silver iupees in reserve, the bill 
provides for transfer to tho Bank of assets of such a nature as to onable tho 
Bank to constitute a reserve in accordance with tho requirements of tho 
Act, and in order to give tho new Bank necessary margin ovor the minimum 
requirements, it is proposed to include in assets transferred gold, and gold 
securities equal to one half of tho liabilities of tho issue department. 
Clause 35 of the Bill gives effect to the recommendation regarding the sale 
of gold by tho Bank and this obligation will take effect from such date 
not later than 1st January 1931 as Government may appoint. Tho Bank 
shall not be placed in voluntary or com puls ry liquidation without the 
sanction of the Government and in such mariner as the Government might 
direct. In such an event tho Rosorvo Fund and surplus assot, if any, of 
the Bank will bo divided between the Government and shareholders in the 
proportion of 60 and 40 per cent respectively. The obligations imposed 
on tho Government by the Currency Bill to receive sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns from public at their bullion value, will bo taken over by the 
Reserve Bank simultaneously with the transfer of conduct of note issuo to it. 

Clear cut division of functions between the Reserve Bank and the 
Imperial Bank i« tho ossonee of the proposal creating the Reserve Bilik. 
The bill embodies several other recommendations of tho Commission in this 
respect. The Imperial Bank would bo the sole Agent of the Reserve 
Bank at all places whore there is a branch of the Imperial Bank and no 
Branch of tho Reserve Rank. Tho propo«od terms between tho two Banks 
will involve no fresh charge, on tho taxpiyer. They are designed to 
remunerate the Imperial Bank for agency work done for the Reserve Bank 
and loss in respect of non-paying branches and to encourage further exten¬ 
sion of banking in India. 

Imperial Bank Act Amendment. —The Bill amending the Imperial 
Bank Act 1920 is brief. It is rendered necessary by tho transfer to tho 
Reserve Bark to face the Imperial Bank from restrictions which on account 
of its hybrid nature are at present imposed on it. The Imperial Bank 
is authorised by the bill to enter into agreement with tho Reserve Bank to 
conduct Government business as the agent of tho Rosorvo Bank. It 
is proposed to remove tho limitation now imposed on business which the 
Imperial Bank may transact at. its London Office and to give specific 
power to the Bank to open branches outside India in London and elsewhere. 
It is also proposed to give tho Bank extended powors in regard to its 
internal business and to remove restrictions on foreign exchange business 
which the Bank may transact. Several minor consequential amendments are 
also notified 
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Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

1. — The Reserve Bank. 

The following is the statement of the objects and reasons for the bill 
to establish gold standard currency for British India and constitute a Reserve 
Bank of India. The statement runs : The object of this Bill is to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Indian Curroricy and 
Finance for the establishment of a gold standard for India and for con- 
stituting a Reserve Bmk of India to control the working of that, standard. 

The various clausos of the Bill are briefly explained bolow : — 

Clause 1 :—It is proposed to give the bank sole right of note issue 
for a period of twenty-five years in the first instance subject to renewal as 
recommonded in paragraph 141 of the Commission’s report. The provision 
that the Act shall come into force not later than 1st January 1929 is based 
upon time table recommended by the Commission in. 165 of the report. 

Clause 3 :—The name “The Reserve Bank of India is that suggested 
in paragraph 92 of the joport. 

Clause 4 The Commi*. 10 1 recommended tbit, the cipital of tho 
Bank should bo rupees five or .res fully pa: 1 up and tint the Imperial Bank 
shareholders should be given tho first opportunity of subscribing for capital 
stock of the bank as consideration for foregoing important privileges which 
tho Imperial Bank now enjoys. A cloarcut division of functions between 
tho Resorve Bank of India and the Imperial Bank of India is the essence 
of the proposal creating a Reservo Bank and, if avoidable, it is undesirable 
to give tho shareholders of tho Imperial Bank of India a preponderant voice 
in deciding tho currency policy of tho Reserve Bank. It is, therefore, 
proposed in this clause to give the Imperial Bank of India as an institution 
and not to its individual shareholders, the option of subscribing thirty per 
cont. of the capital. Tt will be open to tho Imperial Bank of India to 
distribute the allotment among its shaiehold sra if it so desires. Tho 
Central Board of Imperial Bank of India has expressed its willingness in 
principle in view of tho other terms proposed to be given to tho Imperial 
Bank to recommend this propos'd for the acceptance of shareholders. It 
is necessary that the Government should bo piepared to tike up any un¬ 
allotted shares, but it is not desirable that those should continue to bo 
held permanently by them. It, is, theicfore, proposod that the Governor- 
General in Council should dispose of any unallotted shires taken up by 
him within three years. 

Clause 5: —This is based on paragraph 101 of the Commission’s roport. 
It is necessary to make provision for th 1 contingency of a reduction of the 
share capital in regard to which the Commission have made no recommenda¬ 
tion. Clause 6 :—The head office of tho bank will be located in Bombay as 
recommended by the Commission in para 97 of tho report. Clauso 8 : ~*This 
gives effect to the reconmiondations in paragraph 95 and 96 of tho report. 
Clause 9:—This is based on paragraph 94 of the Commission’s report. 
The Commission recommonded therein that tho Reserve Bank should have 
local board in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta and that representatives 
from these boards should constitute a majority on the Central Board. It 
is considered undesirable for various reasons to base the constitution ot 
the Central Board on a system of local boards. If local boards are dispensed 
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with, it is necessary that share-holders as a body should elect those directors 
who are not appointed by the Government. As regards nominated direc¬ 
tors, it is considered desirable in order that all interests nn»y be represented, 
that the throe directors nominated by the Government should represent 
Commerce, Industry and Agriculture respectively. The term of office of 
nominated directors is pioposed by the Commission to bo fixed at one year 
which is too short to con, uco to efficient work. It is, therefore, proposed 
to extend it to throe years. 

Clause 10:—It is provided in this clause that the Governor, Deputy 
Governor or any nominated director may be removed by Governor-General 
in Council if a resolution to that effect, is passed by a major ty of the hoard 
consisting of not less than nine directors, that is by a substantial majority of 
the Boaid. Provision for the removal of clectod directors follows tho linos of 
a similar provision in the Imperial Bank of India Act. It seoms undesirable 
that elected directors should bo removable by a bare majority at a general 
meeting. Clause 11 :—As there may bo no local board at Calcutta, it is 
desirable to provido that the Central Bond shall nn et in Calcutta at least once 
in every four months. Clause 12 —This eivea effect to tho recommendations 
in paragraph 98 of the Commit ion’s Report. Clause 13:—"J his is based 
upon a similar provision in sectim 30 of the Impoiial Bank of It dia Act It 
is necessary to make special provision for the formation of the first board. 

Clause 14 and 16 :—These embody pioposal in schedule 2 to tho report 
defining the functions and capacities of the bank. Tho Commission havo 
not provided for the Rcsorvo Bank receiving norrintoicst hearing deposits 
from private persons. It is considered that like most other central bit,ks 
in tho world, the Reserve Bank of India should also bo allowed to icccivo 
deposits from private persons provided no interest is paid. Financing of 
industry and movement of crops in India is carried on by cash credits and 
as the provision recommended by the Commission stands, it will bo difficult 
for the Reserve Bank to assist other banks in providing the necessary credit 
without some considciable changes in bankng methods. It is, t.hcroforo, 
pioposed in sub-clause 4 (e) that for a pciiod of five yeais, the bank should 
be authorised to advance money against promissory notes of scheduled 
banks under certain conditions. It is ronsidoied undesirable to limit tho 
amount of sterilities held at any time in the banking department to so low 
a figure as 25 per cent of the liabilities as recommended by tho Commission 
in clause 3 (d) of schedule 2 of their repoit as in view of the very fluctua¬ 
ting nature of deposits, limitation might force tho salo of securities merely 
to bring the bank with tho piovisions of its character for a few days. The 
Commission recommended in clause 7 (a) of schedule 2 of tho report that 
tho paid-up capital and reseive may be secuiities of the Government of 
India having not more than five years to run in view of tho fact that tho 
Government of the India are now Aiding their short torm loans into long 
long term loans. Ibe limitation of maturity to five years might unduly 
restrict the power of tho bank to invest in such securities after a few years. 
It is therefore proposed to modify the provision so as to permit of invest¬ 
ment in Government of India securities of any maturity. 

Clause 15.—Ibis gives effect to the recommoi dations in paragraph 102 
of the report regarding operations in tho open market. 

Clause 17 and 18,—Tbeso give effect to the recommendations in para 
graph 140 of the report regarding the relations of the bank with the Govt, 
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Clause 19This Rives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
141 of the report. The Commission recommend that the right of note 
issue should bo transferred to the bank as soon as the bank was in a po¬ 
sition to issue its own notes. It is not desirable to postpone early functioning 
of the bank till it is able to arrange for manufacture and issuo of its own 
notes and it is, therefore, proposod to allow the bank to issim notes of the 
Government of India for a year from the date on which the bank takes 
over the control of the currency. 

Clause 20.—This gives effect to rccommendati jns in. 143 of the report 
regarding the separation of the hanking and issuo departments of the bank. 

Clause 21.—This gives effect to the recommendations in paragraph 142 
of the report. Freedom is retained to postpone the issue of one-rupee notes 
for a time if such postponement appears desirable with reference to size of 
the holding of silver rupees in the reserve. 

Clause 22.—This givos effect to the recommendations in paragraph 
155 of the roporf regarding the form and material of bank notes. 

Clause 23.—This is based upon the recommendations is paragraph 149 
of the report. The notes of the brnk shall be legal tender for payment of 
any amount md shall he guir,indeed by the Governin' lit of Indii. The 
Commission lecommend in pa^r'ra] h 141 of the icpoit that not InW than 
5 yeaifi iiom the date of tho bank ehaiter brooming operative the Govern¬ 
ment of India notes still outstanding should cease to bo legal tender except 
at Government Tioasuncs. By the end o± 5 years very few Government of 
India notes will remain outstanding and it is ui de-irablo to lako away tho 
legal tender character of tho note in tho absence of any very definite 
advantage to be gained by so doing. It is however, proposed to take power 
from the Governor-General in Council and tho bank to call in notes of 
particular serios if necessity arises. 

Clause 24.~ This is based on paragraph 155 of tho Commission's report 
regirdini* le-issue of lunk notClause 25.— This is based upon a similar 
provision in tho Indian Paper Currency Act and is necessary to protect tho 
Bank against civil action in respect of notes lost, stolon, mutilated or 
imperfect. Clause 26 and 27.—These are based upon a similar provision 
in tho Indian Paper Currency Act. 

Clause 28.—This gives effect to tho recommendations in para 145 of 
tho Commission's report regarding the constitution of reserve. 

Clause 29. -1 his gives effect to tho recommendations in para 146 of 
tho Commission’s report defining liabilities of the issue department. Pro¬ 
vision in sub-clause (2) of this clauso is similar to that in proviso to 
sub-section (6) of section 18 of tho Indian Paper Currency Act although 
it differs in detail. Under tho Indian Paper Currency Act notes of 
denominational value exceeding rupees one hundred cannot bo deemed to 
be not in circulation until 100 years after the date of issue, whereas notes 
of lower denominations are so doomed after 40 yeai‘3. This distinction 
hetwoen tho higher and lower denominations of notes is undesirable. In 
practice notes of higher denominations are much less likely to be outstand¬ 
ing for a very long period than notes of lower denomination and the 
practico at the Bank of England is to treat all notes as not in circulation 
after 40 years. It is considered that the Reserve Bank might with 
advantage follow tho practice of the Bank of England. 
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Clause 30.—This is based upon para 144 of the report. The Com¬ 
mission recommend that coin and bullion and securities to bo transferred 
to the issue dopaitment should bo specified in a schedule. The amount of 
notes in circulation at the time of tho inauguration of the bank will not 
bo known. When the Bill is introduced and passed and also between the 
dates of tho introduction of the Bill and its parsing into law and the 
inauguration of the bank, there v ill bo changes in tho constitution of the 
reseive held against note issue. It- is, tbeiefoio, proposed to provide for 
transfer to tho bank of assets of .such a nature as to enable tho bank to 
constitute the icsene in accordance with tho icquirerrunts laid down in 
the Act. In older to give the new bank tho necosstry margin over 
minimum requirements, it is proposed to include in the assets tiansforrod 
gold and gold securities equal to one-half of tho liabilities of the issue 
departmert as suggested in clause 3 (a)of schedule 3 to the ropoit. 

Clause 3].— Ihis gnes effect, tu the recommendations in para 147 of 
the report regarding the disposal of suiplus rupees by the bank. 

Clause 32. —Ihis gives effect to tho lecommondations in paragraph 147 
of the repoit. As it would ho uneconomical to coin new lupccs until the 
stock of silver lup^es in tho icserve is reduced to the minimum of 25 
croies or one-tenth ol the total amruiit ot t)m ms on r whichever is grntci. 
it is proposed to limit the light of tho bank to demand delivery of rupee 
coiu from tho Government. 

Clause 33.—This gives effect to tho recommend itions in paragraph 148 
of the repoit regaiding mutual obligations of tho Government and tho bank 
in regaid to mpeo coin. 

Clause 34.—This gives effect to recommendations in. 152of the report. 

Clause 36.—This giveB effect to P c ircommendations in paiagiaph 150 
of the report regarding the sale of gold by tho bank. 

Clause 36.— Piovision in sub~clan«o (1) regarding tho latest dato on 
which obligation to sell gold should conic into force is based upon the 
recommendation of the Coimiiif.sk n m paiagraph 165 ol the icport. 

Clause 36.— llua gives effu.1 to the recommendation in. 166 of tho 
repoit. The Commission neonincid that during tho transition period, 
the Reserve Bank shall bo under an obligation to sell gold or gold exchange 
at its option as the Bank will be engaged in building up its gold holding 
in order to be in a position to undoitake tho definite obligation to sell gold 
later. It is proposed to omit option to sell gold duiing the interim period. 

Clauso 37.— This gives effect to tho recommendations in paragraph 151 
and 166 of the Commission’s repoit. Clauso 36.— This gives effect to the 
recommendations in paiagraph 153 of the repoit regarding the suspension of 
reserve requirements. Clame 39. —This gives effect to tho recommendations 
in paiagraph 154 of the repoit rogaidmg tho exemption of the bank from 
the payment of any tax or duty upou its note issue. 

Qlauso 40.—Provisions in this cl.iu.so are in accordance with the 
recommendations in para 149 of the lepoil. The Commission locommend 
that the Govcinoi-General in Council should have tho right to take over 
the assets of tho issue department so far as they are icquired to meet the 
liability of note or of lupee redemption. It is proposed to give the 
Governor-General in Council the right to take ovor asset not only of tho 
issue department but of the banking department as woll, us in theory such 
a necessity might arise if tho bank failed to keep sufficient assets in the 
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issue department. A provision is also made for carrying on of note issue 
in such circumstances by some other agency determined by the Governor- 
General in Council. 

Clause 41. —This gives offoct to the recommendations in pira 161 of 
the Commission's report with slight modifications. The percentages for 
minimum reserve balancos recommended by tho Commission appear 
somewhat high now in India- It is, theroforo, proposed to reduce those 
percentages to 7 and si half and 2 and a half per cent of demand sind time 
liabilities respectively. Tho definition of bank or banker suggested in 
para 167 of tho Commission's repoit is imperfect but it is difficult to arrive 
at any satisfactory definition. It is thereupon proposed to exhibit in a 
schedule .attached to the Bill tho banks to which the provisions in this 
clause should apply in the first instance and to givo the Governor-General 
in Council the power to make alterations in the schedule later. As tho 
monthly return will show only tho position at tho close of the month to 
which it relates, it is noc\ssarv to provide for the receipt of the informa¬ 
tion mentioned in sulrclauso (3) of the clause. It is also necessary that 
the provision should be made to enable the Government to take action not 
only 011 tho monthly return submitted by the Bank but also on any report 
received from the B raid of Resorve Bank. 

Clause 42 -This follows tho intention of para 87 of the report. 
Clauso 4.3 -This is based upon the recommendations in para iOO of 
tho Commission’s report. It is considered unnecessary to build up the 
reserved fund as quickly as tho Commission suggest and a lower rate of 
accumulation has, therefore, been proposed. Clause 4 4 ■—Thia gives effect 
to the recommendations in para 158 of tho Commission’s report. Clause 45 
to 47 :—These givo effect to tho recommendation in para 157 of tho report. 
Clauso 49 :—It is necessary to mike provision for the contingency of the 
liquidation of tho hank and tho diatiihution of the roserve fund and surplus 
assets, if uny, of tho bank. 

Clamo 50 :—This is based upon the lecommoiidations in para 164 of 
th' report. The Commn&ion pinpo^d tln.t the (inveinor-Goiier.il in Council 
should he given absolute powor to male* regulations. It is thought prefer¬ 
able that the rogulati >ns should he mado by tho Board with tho previous 
approval of tho Givornor-Genor.il in C mncil, local bowls arc not to be 
constituted < n the 01 cation of tho Reserve Bink. It is proposed in sub¬ 
clause (2) (K) to givo powr to the Reset vc Bank to establish such local 
boaids, if considered necessary, later oil and to dologatc to them such powers 
and functions as may ho desiiablo. 

Clause 51 : —Tho obligations proposed to be imposed on the Govern¬ 
ment by the Currency Bill to reeoivo sovereigns and half sovereigns from 
the public their bullion value will bo takon ovor by the Bank simultaneously 
with tho transfer of the conduct of tho note issue to it. 

Tho second schedule.—The provisions contained in this schedule have 
been accepted by the Central Boaid of tho Imperial Bank of Indii and will 
bo placed befoie tho shareholders of tho Impelial Bank. Tho proposed 
terms will involve no fresh ehargo on the tax-payer. They are designed 
to remunerate the Imperial Bank of India for the agency work done for the 
Reserve Bank and the loss in respect of non-paying branches and to en¬ 
courage the further extension of Banking in India. 
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2. Amendment to the Imperial Bank Act. 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons for the bill to 
amend the Imperial Bank Act. The statement runs: Tho Royal Commission 
on Indian Currency and Finance havo recommended that with the 
transfer to the Resorvo Bank of India of the purely central banking 
functions which are at present performed by the Imperial Bank of 
India the latter should bo freed from the restrictions which, on account 
of its hybrid nature, are at presold impos d upon that bank. This Bill 
intended to remove some of those restrictions and to modify the control 
of Government over the operations of the bank. Tho amendments to 
Imperial Bank of India Act proposed in this Bill havo been accepted by 
the Conti al Board of tho Bank subject to any further modifications deemed 
necessary later on in tho light of further consideration. Tho more important 
provisions of the Bill are as follows : 

It is proposed to leplaeo section 10 of tho Imperial Bank of India 
Act by another autboiising the bank to enter into an agroomont with 
Reserve Bank of India to conduct Government business as tho a‘.rent of the 
Reserve Bar k. It is proposed to i emovo tho limitation imposod by section 
9 on the business which the Bank may transact at its London office and to 
give specific powers to the Bank to open branches outside India in London 
and elsewhci o. It is also proposed to give the bank extended powers in 
regard to its internal business and to remove the restrictions on foreign 
exchange busiress which the Bank may transact. At present the Controller 
of Currency is an ex-officio member of the Central Board of tho Bank and 
tho Governor-General in-Council nominates 4 othor members to the Board 
under section of tho Imperial Bank of India Act. Although tho Imperial 
Bank of India will transact Government, business as the agent, of the Reserve 
Bank, it will have no direct connection with the Government and it seoms 
unnecessary for the Gov, i i mont to retain any mcasuro of control over th° 
operations of tho Bank by tho appointment of mombors to tho Board. It 
is, then foie, propped to lcmove the lieht of tho Govcrnoi-Geticial in 
Council to appoint suili mcmbeis. IV Oovcinor-Genoral-iirCouneil is 
low entitled under r« gu) itffin 54 of Imperial Bank of India Act to 
icquire of tho Cential Bo.ud of tho Bank any information touching the 
affairs of tho Bank ai d tho pi oduot ion of ary documoi ts of tho Bank and 
he may also require the publication of Mich statements of its assets and 
liabilities in such form and at such intervals as ho thinks fit. It is proposed 
to remove this power from the Govmnor-GoneraHn-Council but in order that 
he may bo in a position to examine the affairs of tho Bank in case of necessity, 
the provision by which ho may appoint auditors under regulation 59 to 
examine and rcpoit upon the accounts of tin Bank is proposod to be retained. 

A number of minor amendments incidental to tho above aro also made 
and opportunity bus b*en taken to intioduco some small changes in tho 
Act in sections which havo been found difficult to work in practice. 


3. Amendment of Currency and Coinage Acts. 

Tho following is the t3xt of the statement of objects and reasons for 
fchej Bill to amend tho Curronoy and Coinage Acts. Tho object of this 
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Bill is to give effect to those recommendations of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Indian Currency and Finance which relate to the immediate 
stabilisation of the Rupee in relation to gold and to interm measures 
required during the transition period pending the bringing into operation 
of their proposals for the transfer to a Reserve Bank of India of 
control of note issue and other functions at present performed by the 
Secretary of State and by the Government of India. The Commission 
recommend in paragraph 175 of their report that the rupee should be 
stabilised in relation to gold at a rate corresponding to an exchange rate 
of Is. 6d. gold for the rupee, that is, at the rato of one rupee of 8.47512 grains 
of gold. Clause 2 and all but the last portion of sub-clause (e) (1) of 
clause 3 are designod to give effect to this recommendation and at the 
same timo to remove legal tender quality of the sovereign and the half- 
sovereign which are at the present legal tender at the rate of 2a. for the 
rupee in accordance with tho Commission’s recommendation in paragraph 
66 of their report that these gold coins must be demonetised in order to 
enable a real gold bullion etand ud to be established. In order, however, 
to enable the small holders of thrso coins to convert them into legal tender 
money, it is proposed to provide for receipt of these coins in any quantities 
at their bullion value at tho rate of 8.47512 grains of gold per rupee. 
The Commission recommend in paragraph 160 of thoir report that until 
tho Reserve Bank of India takes over tho control of note issue, the Govern¬ 
ment of India must be under a statutory obligation to buy gold and to sell 
gold or gold exchange at its option at gold points of accepted gold parity of 
the rupee during the transitory period, the Government of India would 
be engaged in building up gold bolding in tho reserve and would not, 
therefore, exercise its option to give gold. Clauses 4 and 5 are designed 
to give effect to this recommendation as modified above. 

Opportunity has been taken to amplify the explanation to sub-section 
(3) of section 19 of the Indian Paper Currency Act 1923, which contains 
the temporary piovisions so as to provide for the valuation of gold bullion 
hold in tho Paper Cuircncy Reserve on tho lines of clause (a) of sub-section 
(b) of boctiou 18 which refers to the prumanont provisions which have 
not yet como into force. For it was announced in a press communique 
dated August 4th 1926 which accompanied the issue of the Commission’s 
report that pending legislation, the Government would take such steps as 
may be necessary to coniine tho movements of exchange within the approxi¬ 
mate upper and low a r gold points as calculated on the basis of a Is. 6d. 
rupee, namely Is. 6-3/6d. and la. 5-3/6d. respectively and the Government 
undertook in tho Bamo communique to lay tho proposals before the legislature 
during tho next session in older to give the legislature the earliest possible 
opportunity of considering the matter. The Bill designed to give effect 
to that undertaking was accordingly placed before the legislature in August 
last. Further consideration of the Bill was postponed and the BilPauto- 
matically lapsed on the dissolution of the last Assembly. The present Bill 
is substantially the same in its purposes as the Bill introduced in August 
last, but opportunity has been taken to effect certain improvements in the 
drafting. 
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The Backbay Reclamation Report 

The Bombay Back Bay Reclamation report was issued on the 17th 
January 1927. It apportions blame in respect of the difficulties in which 
the scheme is involved and makes recomraoudations regarding future opera¬ 
tions. The report is unanimous and is signed by Sir Grimwood Mears, 
Chairman, Sir M. Visvesvarayya, Sir F. Hopkinson and Mr. S. B. Billimoria. 

Reasons for Failure. 

The Committee say :—“ The object of the Back Bay Reclamation Scheme 
was to reclaim from the sea an area of 1,145 acres at an estimated outlay 
of about Rs. 367 lakhs. The Government were prepared to spend on the 
scheme up to Rs. 400 lakhs, if necessary. A revised estimate for Rs. 702 
lakhs was approved within two y^ais of oiiginal sanction and if the scheme 
is to be completed, a second estimate will be necessary. The total cost will 
approximate to about Rs. 900 lakhs gioss exclusive of interest charges. 
This total sum will be reduced by Rs. 256 lakhs to bo received from Military 
authorities and any other subsequent receipts from sales of land. The 
programme of reclamation which was to have been completed by 1926-27 
has completely broken down. If it is continued under present conditions, 
it cannot be finished for many years to come. It is believed that land 
reclaimed cannot in the near future be sold at remunerative prices and care 
should be exercised not to reclaim land in advanco of demand. The work 
is being constructed from public loans on which interest and sinking fund 
charges have to be met and Government are faced with a growing debt. 
The difficulties in which the scheme is at present involved arise from (1) 
unsatisfactory character of the estimates, (2) defective organisation, (3) failure 
of di edging operations and (4) fall in land values. Defects in various 
estimates would have been avoided if theie bad been sufficient and careful 
preliminary investigation. If an alternative comparative estimate for dry 
filling had been prepared at the outset and the cost of adequate dredging 
plant properly investigated the Government might have hesitated to commit 
themselves to the ubo of suction dredgers for this scheme. A dredging 
scheme costing Rs. 400 lakhs was an attractive financial proposition but it 
might veiy well be considered to have changed its character when the cost 
went up to Rs. 702 lakhs. Reclamation by dry filling, if then practicable, 
might have proved cheaper. 

As regards organisation and arrangements made for the conduct of the 
scheme, these in themselves were almost unworkable. A reading of clause 
3 of the agreement between the Secietary of State in Council and the firm 
of Meik and Buchanan shows that responsibility was not clearly defined 
between the engineers and the Director of Development. Much of the 
technical work was left to an overworked Chief Engineer or was not done 
at all, there was no costing system without which it was impossible properly 
to control expenditure. Because no body believed himself responsible for 
the due execution of the work, unwise decisions were taken and mistakes 
made such, for instance, as commencing the construction of the sea wall from 
both ends, delay in sealing rubble mound, undertaking dredging operations 
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in Back Bay without consideration of the cost, absence of preconcerted 
programmes to regulate operations, etc. AD this militated ag&inst the 
suocess of the scheme and added to its cost. Inability of the dredger to 
give the required output has been tbe chief cause of failure and has had a 
disastrous effect on the financial prospeots of the scheme. The principal 
reason for the present serious position of tbe scheme was tbe ordering of 
the dredger on estimates and specifications put forward by Messrs. Simons 
and Company and acceptance of a quotation for a dredging plant without 
any real effort to secure competitive tenders. The work having been un¬ 
dertaken in anticipation of realising large profits, the scheme was subjected 
to very great criticism when a period of acute trade depression set in with 
a consequent fall in land values. Trade depression was not a matter which 
could have been foreseen although caution was necessary in undertaking a 
scheme of this magnitude at a time when world conditions were unstable. 
With the disappearance of the prospect of profits, public criticism 
concentrated on the defects of the scheme.” 

Lord Lloyd’s and Sir George Buchanan. 

The Committee, discussing the present aspect of the case, pass strictures 
on the part played by persons in authority. Dealing first with Lord Lloyd, 
the Committee observe : "Lord Lloyd left England charged by Mr. Montagu 
to take urgent steps to improvo the housing conditions of Bombay. Whilst 
that did necessarily imply the undertaking of a reclamation scheme, reclama¬ 
tion had nevertheless been considered for many years to be an integral part 
of any comprehensive scheme for the betterment of conditions. We are 
satisfied from the evidence that Mr. Montagu was deeply interested in 
reclamation and wished it to be carried through. Wo think that Lord 
Lloyd and the Government of Bombay were justified in accepting Sir 
George Buchanan as an expert to report on Mr. Kidd’s scheme and that, 
having taken the man recommended by the Government of India, the proper 
and prudent course was to treat his opinion as final and authoritative. 
Lord Lloyd’s letter of 25th May 1919 shows conclusively that he had no 
predilection for a reclamation scheme and that he was prepared to abandou 
it at once had Sir George Buchanan reported adversely on it. Though we 
are aware that a Governor must necessarily rely upon his advisers for the 
details of any particular scheme, yet having regard to the personal interest 
displayed by Lord Lloyd as disclosed by his evidence and that of Sir George 
Buchanan, we aro surprised that his acute intelligence overlooked the 
apparent inadequacy of Sir G 001 go Buchanan’s figures even though be held 
the belief that the 1912 figures of Mr. Kidd were to some extent inflated. 
In his report, Sir George Buchanan himself gave Rs. 241,90 lakhs as the 
figure which ho would have estimated in 1912 and, on that basis, the work 
could not have been done by him in 1919 for loss that Rs. 605 lakhs. To a 
lesser extent we are surprised that Lord Lloyd, whon reading Sir Gporge 
Buchanan's report, did not notice that Sir George Buchanan described' the 
clay as hard whilst Messrs. Simons and Company were putting forward an 
offer for a soft clhy dredger. We do nht agree with Lord Lloyd that this 
was a technical point. The explanation may be a technical one, but dis¬ 
covery of the apparent contradiction between the character of clay as descri¬ 
bed by Sir George Buchanan and Messrs. Simons and Company needed no 
technical knowledge. It stood out oh the document and was, unless 
satisfactorily explained, a contradiction in terms. We are satisfied that 
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Lord Lloyd acted throughout with the highest motives, anxious only to make 
good his undertaking to Mr. Montagu and to benefit the city of Bombay. 

“Sir George Curtis who is living at Dinard was too ill to attend. He has, 
however, furnished answers to certain questions which were sent to him. 
Although he was the Member in charge during the inception of the scheme, 
he has not been able at ibis distance of timo to give us any information of 
value and he cannot enlighten us at all as to the reason why no one in the 
Government of Bombay queried tho varying descriptions of clay or compared 
the estimates of Mr. Kidd and Sir George Buchanan with reference to 1912 
and 1919 pi ices/* The Committee next dealt at length with Sir George 
Buchanan and state: “We cannot understand how Sir George Buchanan's 
figures found acceptance in Bombay and Delhi even with tho addition of 
some 10 per cent. It was common knowledge that pi ices of plant, material 
and labour, when taken collectively, had gone up at least 2/i times in tho 
period bctwcon 1912 and 1919. Tho 1912 figure of Mr. Kidd, Rs. 323*23 
lakhs, had been accepted both by the Government of Bombay and the 
Government of India as a fair figure. If that was their belief, then ID. 366 
lakbs was a manifest undoi-estinmte and pioper scrutiny would infallibly 
have demonstrated it. When Sir Gooigo Buchanan was being questioned 
on the.^c two tots of figures by the Committee and I be rise in prices and tho 
inevitable inferences arising fiom them, he piefemd not to answer the 
question. Failure of the Government of Bombay and the Govornmci t c f 
India and, in particular, iailuio of Sir Sydney Crookshank to notice the 
varying dosciiption of clay contained in (a) Mr. Kidd’s report, (b) Sir George 
Buchanan’s report, (c) Messrs. Simons and Co’s letter of 12th September 
1919 and geneial conditions enclosed with that letter are regrettable. T ho 
reports of Mr. Kidd and of Sir Geoige Buchanan were not studied with duo 
and proper caio by tho Bombay Government and the Government of India 
respectively. Tho Government of Bombay ought to have appioached the 
port Tiust and the Royal Indian Marino for poimission to diedge in the 
harbour before deciding on dredging as the mode of reclamation. Wo 
consider that Sir George Buchanan ought to have made fai moio extended 
and caicful local investigations. 'Ibese occupied him for less than a fort¬ 
night in May 1919.” 

The Committee then make observations at length to justify their con¬ 
clusion that “with regard to the order for dredger, Sir George Buchanan 
committed giavc nrors of judgment. r J he principal cause of failure of the 
diedging opeiaticns aiose, in our opinion, fiom the fact that Sir George 
Buchanan did not take trouble to asceitain the working recoids of ‘Kalu’ 
aid ‘Jiiiga’ aid believing that they had done extraordinarily good work, 
was of opinion that vessels of a slightly increased horse power of the same 
typo would he adequate for the woik. A most serious mistake in connection 
with the order of the dredger was the assumption that a machine capable 
of dredging 2,COO cubic yaids on a short test would be capable of averaging 
that quantity dunng a whole season. 

r lhe buildif g of tho sea wall at both ends simultaneously was disastrous, 
though the suggestion emanated from the Government of Bombay who 
must, tboiefoie take greater pait of responsibility, we are of opinion that 
Sir Geoige Buchanan should have advised it and resisted it and should, in 
the circumstances of the sale of block 8 to the militaiy, have prepared a 
programme for building of the wall and the commencement of reclamation 
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from Colaba ei d only. Moreover, the building of sea wall from both ends 
simultaneously prevented continuance of original and sensible plan which 
was to shut an urea as soon as possible and pump into it with the least 
possible delay.’ 1 

Examining the defective organization, the Committee say that from 
the outset, neither Sir George Buchanan nor Sir Lawless Heppor seemed to 
have any very clearly defined idea of their respective duties. Later, when 
the disuster was threatening the enterprise, each relied upon his interpreta¬ 
tion of the agieement. Sir Lawless Heppor, when giving evidence, insisted 
befoio us that Sir George Buchanan was entirely responsible for the due 
execution of the woiks 11 s if ho wore in fact a contiactor who had undertaken 
tb^m. On the other hand, Sir George Buchanan contended that responsi¬ 
bility lay with Sir Lawless Hopper, pointing out that ho it was who had con¬ 
trol of the lesident engineer and that his firm has no power of dismissal over 
any of the staff. On a strict construction of tho agroement, we incline to 
the opinion that Sir Geoige Buchanan is right although there are statements 
of his to bo found in his conespondenco which would bear tho interpretation 
that ho did legmd his firm as responsible for tha actual raining out of tho 
works. 'lho icports of tho Development Jbiectoiate drafted by Sir Lawless 
Hopper cm,not bo justified. 'Ihcy did not piesent a tme picture of tho 
progress of woik and concealed mateii.il circumstances. We are of opinion 
that Sir Lawless Heppor had so much work iri connection with other develop¬ 
ment schemes that even if he bad appreciated his responsibility for the 
execution of the woiks, he could only have cariied out that duty ns regards 
reclamation by neglecting other duties relating to the other schemes. Mr. 
Lewis was 1 ot a specialist in sea works and dredging. Sir George Buchanan 
ought to have nominated him It is most regrettable that he was allowed, 
contrary to Sir George Buchanan’s advice, to remain at his post till July 
1924. We are of opinion that Mr. Elgee, Mr. Oioiko and Mr. Speirs have 
done their best on all occasions to promote the interests of reclamation and 
that the quarry constluctional and di edging stafi have done their duty.” 

Finally, the C( remittee say. “Jt has been put font aid that reclama¬ 
tion oi back bay would, by providing more land in business and residential 
area, in some way relieve housing conditions of poor classes. That, in 
our opinion, is too remoto for serious consideration, but had back bay 
proved to be a financial success which was anticipated, the advantage to all 
classes of persons in the city and thiougbout the presidency would have 
been that there would have been availablo immonse sums of money to be 
used for any purpose ploasing to the Legislative Council. Confident anti¬ 
cipation of profits bad no doubt considerable weight in causing reclamation 
of back bay to be accepted as an integral and necessary part of any 
comprehensive plan of development.” 

Discussing charges of dishonesty, the Committee observe : Ou threy? occa¬ 
sions in Bombay we announced publicly our willinges to receive evidence from 
any ©ne who could give us assistance upon any matters coming within our 
terms of reference. One of these matters undoubtedly was the conduct 
0 f officials of tho Development Directorate in relation to the Reclamation 
Scheme. In Maroh of 1925, Mr. Naiiman stated in the Legislative Counoil 
that there were ugly tumours in tho city that higher staffs of officers in the 
Development Directorate had been receiving secret commissions from manu¬ 
facturers. It may be true that there were ugly rumours, but as far as our 
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inquiries into the affairs of the Back Bay Scheme have gone, there has not 
been very slightest evidence brought forwaid that these ugly rumours had 
any foundation. In fact, no one has brought any charge against any 
manufacturer of having given, or any official, high or low, of the Development 
Directorate of having accepted a commission. When Mr. Nariman gave 
evidence before the Committee, he did not disclose any fact ubich, in the 
least degree, implicated any one of wrong-doing of this charctor. There 
has not been throughout the whole of the enquiry the least suggestion that 
any one interested in supplying or ordering goods for reclamation or 
assisting in the work of reclamation has been guilty of any dishonesty of 
any kind whatever* 

The Recommendations. 

After this criticism, the Committee lay down the following recom¬ 
mendations for future operations : — (l) For financial reasons, the completion 
of block 8 is a most urgent work. (2) Foreshore portion along blocks, 3, 4, 
5 and 6 should be filled in to an average width of 300 fcot seaward of the 
present shore line aid brought up to the ground level of the reclamation 
strip and should curve at both ends so as to join on with block 2 at the 
northern and block 7 at the southern end. This should he dono as speedily 
as possible. (3) Foreshore strip should ho reclaimed with raoorum filling. 
(4) A complete lay-out of the area to bo reclaimed should be prepared. 
The foreshore strip should be developed as soon as completed and blocks, 
1 2, and 7, gradually as land is taked up. The lay out already prepared 
for the complete scheme (1,145 acres) should be re-examined with the help 
of a Committee and lay-out of the aroa now recommended for reclamation 
should fit in with the lay-out approved for complete reclamation, if ulti¬ 
mately undertaken. The Corporation of Bombay should share the cost of 
development and the Government should arrive at an understanding with 
the Corporation on this point. (6) Results of the vrork of “Sir George 
Lloyd’ 1 and “Colaba” during the current season should be verified, li the 
C0Bt of filling by dredging approximates to that of moorum and the quality 
of the reclaimed land is satisfactory, they might be used for blocks 1 and 2 
after block 7 is completed. If not tb^y should bo disposed of. Notice 
should not be given to the staff until this point is decided. (7) Reclamation 
should be removed from the control of the Development Directorate 
and carried out in accordance with one or other of the plans suggested 
in the report. A small Committee including one or two experienced 
engineers should be constituted to advice the Government on matters referred 
to them. (8) Work should, in future, as far os possible be carried out by 
contract agency. (9) Alternative estimates of the cost of the scheme now 
proposed are submitted. Extension of 300 feet foresboie strip by additional 
strip* of 400 feet and 300 feet aB need arises, is contemplated. Blocks 1 
and 2 as being the most valuable in the whole project should be completed 
aa soon as posssible. No part of them should be assigned for recreation 
purposes. (10) Detailed revised estimates should be pre ared at once. 
The form of tender issued by the Development Directorate should be 
revised. (11) Every endeavour should be made to oomplete the scheme 
proposed in three or four years. When a demand arises for completing the 
whole, reclamation work may be carried out by moorum filling exclusively. 



The Cotton Textile Tariff Board’s Report* 

The Cotton Textilo Tariff Board’s report and the Government of Indies 
decision tboreon wore published on the 6th June 1927. The Board consisted 
of Mr. Noyce, President, Raja Harkishna Kaul and Mr. Subha R*o. The 
report is unanimous except for a point of importance regarding the nature 
and the extent of protection. The Government of India have in this respect 
rejected both the majority and minority views. 

The Government of India’s Resolution. 

The Government of India’s resolution first surveys the Board’s findings 
ai.d then enunciates its decision. It states: ‘ On the application of the Bombay 
Millowneis’ Association the Government of India appointed a spocial Tariff 
Board in June 1926 to investigate the condition of cotton textile industry, 
to examine the causes of depression and in particular to consider whether 
the depression is duo to the competition of other countiies. The Board was 
instructed to report whether the industry was is need of protection and if 
so in what form and for what period protection should be given. The Board 
was further instructed to mike any other recommendations germane to 
the subject. 

Japanese Competition. 

The Board has found that the present depression is largely due to 
causes which are not peculiar to India but are world-wide in their operation. 
In India itself, depression has been more acutely felt in Bombay than in 
other parts and the Board attributes this state of affairs partly to causes for 
which the nrill-owneis themselves aie responsible, partly due to competition 
of mills in other paits of Indn and partly to competition from Japan. Under 
the first ho id stroma is laid on the undue conservatism and insufficient 
diversification of pioduction while the lelutive piosperity of mills in 
the other pait9 of India is ascribed mainly to natural advantages they 
possess, paiticularly in a lower rate of wages and also in their proximity 
to their markets and to aieas from which they obtain their raw material. 
The Boaid has emphasised the importance of the increasing competition 
of mills in other paits of India as a menace to the industry in Bombay 
and considers that it constitutes a problem not less urgent than that which 
arises from competition from abroad. The Board has found that competi¬ 
tion from abioad from which the Bombay mill industry is suffering is from 
one country only. It was not contended by the Bombay Millowriers* 
Association that either the volume of impoits fiom the United Kingdom or 
the prices at which they were sold bad in any way been a contributing cause 
of the present depression. In regard to imports fiom all oountries other 
than Japan, the Boaid has found that theie has been no change to the 
disadvantage of India as compaicd with the pro-war position. 

On the other hand Japanese competition is severely affecting the 
industry in i espect bi th of yarn and piecegooda and in so far as this com¬ 
petition is facilitated by inferior conditions of labour in Japan the industry 
has in the Board’s view established its claim to proteetion against it. The 
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Inferior conditions, particularly referred to, arise from the provision of 
Japanese Factory Law which permits the employment of women by night 
and thereby enables Japanese mills to work double shifts. The advantage 
to Japanese mills in the actual cost of manufacture according to the Board’s 
estimate is about per cent on both yarn and cloth ; blit if a reasonable 
return on tho capital is included in the cost of protection the advantage 
increases to 10 per cent on yarn and 12 and a hilf per cent on cloth. 
The Japanoso mills will, the Board thinks, retain their advantages until a 
date when the amended Factory Law comes into full operation which is 
expected to bo the 1st of July 1929 and in that case any influence on tho 
market of the stocks accumulated before that date should havo disappoaied 
by the end of the official year 1929-30. 

All the findings of tho Board which have been mentioned are unani¬ 
mous, except as rcg nds tho estimated advantage to a Japanese mill working 
double shifts if a fair return on the capital is included in the cost of 
production. 

Boards Recommendations. 

In addition to a number of detailed recommendations directed towards 
the improvement of the internal organisation of the industry the Boaid has 
made two impoitant lccommondations designed to assist the industry in 
securing a greater diversification of production and to stimulate a larger 
output of goods of higher quality. The first is tho establishment with financial 
assistance from tho Government of combiued bleaching, dyeing and printing 
works at Bombay. The recommendation is unanimous. 

The second which is put forward by a majority of tho Board is for 
payment for period of four years of a bounty of one anna per pound or it* 
equivalent on the production of yarn of 32s and higher counts. Based on 
the output of an average of 15 p. c. of tho total working spindleage in a 
mill, the cost of this bounty is estimated to be about 30 lakhs of rupees 
per annum. The President of tho Boaid, Mr. Noyce, dissents from th‘s 
recommendation. A mnjoiily of tho Boaid has piop.^d that import duty 
on cotton piecogoods should ho increased fiom 17 to 15 per cent for a 
period of thico years. Tho primary object of this incieaso U to provide 
funds to meet tho cost of the proposed bounty of spinning of finer counts 
and certain other proposals made by tho Board but it will also soivo to 
reduce the ligour of competition from Japan from which tho industry suffois. 
No increase in duty on yarn is lecommcnded by tho nmjotity in view of 
the effect that such a mejBUie might havo on the hai.dloom industry. The 
President of the Board, Mr. Noyce, does not consider that an all ruu d 
increaee in import duty on pieoegoods can bo justified but has recommended 
that an additional duty of 4 yor cent, should be imposed on all cotton 
manufactures including yarn imported from Japan for a period of three yeais. 

Governments Decisions. 

The Board has proposed several other measures for tho assistance of 
the industry by the Government. Most of these are under separate con 
sidcration and only one can be mentioned here. The Board has unanimously 
recommended tho remission of import duty on cotton textile, machinery and 
on certain mill stores for a period of three years after which the question 
of continuing the remission would be considered in the light of tho condi¬ 
tions then existing, The loss of customs revenue from this remission 
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according to the Board's estimate is about 50 lakhs of rupees per annum. 
Finally, the Board emphasises its view that State aid and changes in the 
Tariff which it has proposed can in themselves prove no more than palliatives 
and would indeed fail in their purpose if they did not succeed in stimulat¬ 
ing and encouraging the industry to undertake reorganisation and effect 
economies on lines suggested. The Government of India are unable to 
accept the recommendation of the majority of the Board that spinning of 
higher counts of yarn should be stimulated by the grant of a bounty. They 
are satisfied that the administrative difficulties in the working of 
a scheme of the kind proposed are insuperable and they agree with the 
view expressed by the President of the Board (Mr. Noyce) that along 
established industry such as the cotton textile industry in Bombay should 
need no stimulus at the cost of general tax-payers nor that such a develop¬ 
ment is in its own interest. 

As regards the proposal that the Government should contribute towards 
the cost establishing combined bleaching, dyeing and printing works in 
Bombay the Government of India are unable to express any opinion until 
they have ascertained the views of the Local Government and of the 
cotton mill industry in Bombay and elsowhere. Rejection of the proposed 
bounty on spinning of finer counts removes the principal reason advanced 
by tho raaiority of the Tariff Board for general increase in import duty of 
cotton piecegoods. Tho Government of India are also satisfied that on the 
facts as found by the Board no case has boen established for a general 
increase in duty as a moasure of protection. 

The Government of India accept the finding of the Board that the 
advantage to Japan resulting from labour conditions in that country until an 
amended factory law comes into full operation in actual cost of manufacture 
would not be assisted at about 4 per cent on both yarn and cloth. In 
making this calculation the Board has allowed for the fact that double shifts 
are universal in spinning mills in Japan but not in weaving mills in which 
avorage hours worked are only 14-15 hours, but tho majority of the Board 
omitted to make a corresponding allowance when calculating the advantage 
if a reasonable return on the capital is included. Hence the advantage to 
Japan when calculated on this basis should be 10 per cent on cloth and not 
12 and a half per cent as stated by tho majority of the Board. It follows 
that the advantage to Japan even if a reasonable return on the capital is 
included is already sufficiently covered by the existing revenue duty of 11 
per cent on cotton piecegoods. No additional duty on this acoounfc can, 
therefore, be justified. The existing revenue duty on yarn is only 5 per 
cent and in this case if this calculation of the majority is accepted the 
advantage to Japanese mills is not fully covered but an additional duty on 
yarn only would affect prejudicially the handloom industry and for this 
reason should not be imposed. 

Removal of import duty on machinery and on materials of the industry 
was recommended by the Fiscal Commission and is in accordance with the 
principle of the resolution adopted by tho Legislative Assembly on the 10th 
February, 1923, that the fiscal policy of the Government of India may legi¬ 
timately be directed towards fostering the development of industries in 
India. 

In giving effect to this principle as revenue considerations permit, the 
Government of India are prepared to give precedence to articles used chief}v 
18 
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by the industries which are passing through a period of depression but they 
would be unwilling to differentiate between industry and industry by allowing 
one industry to import free of duty articles on which other industries have to 
pay duty. The Government of India have deoidod therefore to deal on 
these lines with the recommendation of the Board that the import duty on 
ootton textile machinery and mill stores should be remitted for a period of 
three years. 

Forthcoming Legislation. 

The Government of India will introduce legislation at the next session 
of the Indian Legislature to remove altogether with effect from 1st October 
1927 duties on the following articles: —“All machinery and component 
parts of machinery as defined in items No. 51-A and 51-B of Import Tariff 
Schedule (schedule 2 to the Indian Tariff Act 1894), aniline and alizarine 
dyes, bleaching powder and paste, farina, china clay, sago flour, magnesium 
chloride, starch, tallow and cotton ropes. It is estimated that the consequent 
loss of customs revenue will be 45 lakhs of rupees in 1927-28 and 85 lakhs 
In a full year. The removal of duty on machinery is subjoct to the provision 
that it may bo necessary to reimpose an import duty on particular kinds of 
machinery, if it appears on a report by the Tariff Board that it is desirable 
to encourage the manufacture in India of such machinery and that a protective 
duty is required for that purpose or that the imposition of a duty is necessary 
in order to secure equality of tariff treatment and remove a handicap under 
which the manufacture of such machinery in India would otherwise suffer. 

The remaining recommendations of the Board in so far aB they concern 
the Government are under consideration.” 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The following is a summary of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Board :— 


Chapter II. 

(1) The most striking feature in the history of the cotton textile 
industry in India from 1899 to 1912 in the expansion in every direotion 
especially in weaving (para 7.) 

(2) Other important features in the history of this period are the loss 
of the export trade in yarn, the gradually decreasing dominance of Bombay 
and tbe increasing share of Japan in the import trade (para 7.) 

Chapter III. 

(3) The present depression in tho cotton textile industry bad been and 
is much acutely felt in Bombay than in other centres (para 12.) 

(4) Tbe mills which have spinning dopaitraents only have been affec- 
ted to a greater extent than mills which have both spinning and weaving de¬ 
partments (para 12). 

(5) The demand for protection has not been as earnestly pressed from 
other centres as from Bombay and Ahmedabad (para 13), 

Chapter 1 V ; 

(6) The altered relation between agrarian and general prioes since 1920 
has contributed to the depression in the industry (para I4)» 
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(7) The boom and the depression in India have presented all the 
features which characterises a trade cycle (para 15). 

( 8 ) The oourse of American cotton prices has contributed to the depres¬ 
sion in the industry (para 16). 

Chapter V. 

(9) The competition of Japanese yarn exercises a depressing effect on 
the price of Indian yarn (para 20). 

(10) Japanese yarn of 32s. is being s )ld at a price which is practically 
equal to the cost of manufacture alone of yarn of this count in India without 
any allowance for profit or depreciation (para 20 ). 

(11) In cloth of the lower counts, ihat is, in drills and sheetings, 
Indian mills are ablo to hold their own and it is, therefore, doubtful whether 
the Japanese imports in these lines control prices in India (para 26). 

( 12 ) In cloth of counts of 30s. and above, the cost of manufacture 
alone in Indian mills is either practically equal to or highor than the Japanese 
Bale price and Japanese competition, therefore, exercises a depressing effect 
on the prices of Indian mill production (para 26). 

(13) The depreciation of the Japanese exchange, while it lasted, stimu¬ 
lated exports from Japan to India but J ipan now enjoys no special advantage 
in regard to exchange (para 30). 

(14) Double shift working in Japan gives the Japanese industry an 
advantage of 4 per cent on the actual cost of manufacture both of yarn 
and cloth. This advantage is considerably increased if a reasonable return 
on capital is included in the cost of production (para 32). 

(15) It does not appear that mills in Japan can, as a rule, obtain 
highor prices in tho home market than they can from exports and a charge 
of dumping in the usual sense of tho word cannot, therefore, be substan¬ 
tiated (para 34). 

(16) Conditions of labour in Japan are inferior to those in India in 
respect of hours and the employment of women and juveniles at night 
(para 35). 

(17) It must, therefore, be held that there is unfair competition between 
Japan and India, and that this competition is an important cause of the 
present depression in tho cotton textile industry (para 35). 

Chapter VI. 

(18) The stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6 d. coming as it does at 
a time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the industry somewhat more pronounced 
(para 38). 

(19) Over-capitalisation has contributed to accentuate the depression 
in Bombay (para 39.) 

(20) The dividends paid by the Bombay industry during the boom 
period were unduly high (para 40.) 

(21) Except to the extent that defects in tho managing agency system 
such as undue conservatism and lack of initiative have contributed to the 
present depression that system cannot bo held to bo responsible for the existing 
oonditions (para 41.) 

(22) The use of inefficient machinery cannot be held to have affected 
the industry to any appreciable extent (para 42J. 
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(23) Difficulties in arranging finance both by mills and dealers in 
piecegoods have contributed to accentuate the depression (para 43). 

Chapter YIT. 

(24) The loss of the China trade in yarn is an important cause of the 
present depression in Bombay (para 44). 

(2B) The loss of the expoit trado in yarn has not been compensated 
appreciably by an increase in the export of piecegoods (para 45.) 

(26) The increasing competition of mills in Ahraedabad and othor 
centres is also an important cause of the present depression in Bombay 
(paia 46.) 

(27) Greater attention to diversification of production, more direct 
contract with consuming contres ar d greater alertness on the part of com¬ 
mission agents would to somo extent havo mitigated the severity of the 
depression in Bombay (para 47.) 

(28) Tho depression in India has not been accompanied by any decrease 
in production but over-production cannot bo hold to bo a causo of the 
depression (para 48.) 

(20) Labour costs in Bombay are matkcclly higher than thoso in other 
centres (para 49.) 

(30) High labour costs in Bombay cannot bo hold to have caused the 
depression but they have undoubtedly accentuated it (para 49.) 

(31) High local taxation has added to tho difficulties caused by tho 
depression in Bombay (para 50.) 

Chapter VIII. 

(32) Examination of the figures of cost of production in the various 
centres shows that by far the greatest disability in costs of manufacture 
from which Bombay suffers in comparison with Ahmedabad and other up- 
country centres is in its high cost of labour (para 52.) 

(33) Bombay is under substantial disadvantages as comparod with 
other contres in regard to cost of fuel and power, cost of water and higher 
local taxation, but these appear to bo rather more than offset by advantages 
in regard to cost of stores, of insurance and of offico expense (para 52.) 

(34) In regard to supplies of raw material tho balance of advan¬ 
tage as comparod with other contres is on the whole, against Bombay 
(para 52). 

(35) Proximity to local markets is a factor which operates appreciably 
to the benefit of the mills in upcountry centres (para 52). 

Chatter IX. 

(36) To the extent that the depression in the ootton textile industry 
in India is the outcome of the cyclical character of trade, it iB not of a 
permanent nature (para 53). 

(37) It is impossible to express a definite opinion as to how far foreign 
competition can be regarded as a permanent cause of depression (para 53). 

(38) The loss of tho China trade in yarn must be regarded as a cause 
of depression which is of a permanent character (para 53). 

(39) When the increasing competition with the Bombay industry of 
Ahmedabad and other upcountry centres is a temporary or permanent 
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cause of depression must depend on the stops taken by the Bombay industry 
to meet it (para 53). 

(40) In regard to the purchase of raw material in Bombay, a single 
hedge contract is the ideal to bo aimed at but, in the meantime, proposals 
on the lines of the scheme put forward by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes, Campbell 
and Company for reducing the number of the existing hedge contracts and 
widening their scope should again bo placed beforo the Representative 
Committee of the East India Cotton Association (para 55). 

(41) Managing agents would bo well advised to employ brokors who 
do not operato on their own account and who aro not themselves in actual 
possession of cotton (para 53). 

(43) No economies in the cost of fuel and power appear possible in 
Bombay (para 56). 

(43) A fuithor reduction in the charge for water in Bombay is desira¬ 
ble (para 57). 

(44) Managing agents should exorcise the closest supervision ovor all 
purchases of stores (para. 58). 

(45) The only alternative to a reduction in wages in the Bombay mill 
industry is incensed labour efficiency and it is in this direction that the 
true lineB of advanco lies (para. 59). 

(4G) The general adoption in Bombay of the system of maintaining a 
labour reserve to provide against absenteeism is desirable (para 60). 

(47) Tho piecework system should bo extended to spinnors in Bombay 
and should bo accompanied by an increase in tho number of spindles allotted 
to each spinner (para 61). 

(48) The disparity between the wages of spinners and weavers is a 
matter which demands the attention of tho industry (para 61). 

(49) An incroase in the number of looms attended by a woavor would 
tond to economy and give increased earnings to tho weaver ovon when 
accompanied by a slight reduction in rate (para 61). 

(50) Economies similar to those suggested in the spinning and weaving 
departments can bo effected in the preparatory departments (para 61). 

(51) If tbo efficiency of operatives is to be improved, it is essential 
that there should be an improvement iu the standard of efficiency of jobbers 
(para 61). 

(52) Increased efficiency cannot bo expected from operatives unless 
they are provided with suitable raw material. Tho existing tendency to spin 
higher counts of yarn than the quality of tho cotton warrants causes brea¬ 
kages and increases the work of tho spinner and the weaver (para 61). 

(53) The fixation of a definite period of rest to enable operatives to 
take their morning meal is desirable (para 62). 

(54) Labour should be recruited directly by tbo officers in charge of 
the department of the mill which requires it or by a responsible assistant 
and not by the jobber (para 63). 

(55) The practice of compelling weavers to take over cloth spoilt by 
defective workmanship at its full valuo should be abolishod (para 64). 

(56) Fines levied should bo used for the benefit of the operatives as a 
body (para 64). 

(67) The standardisation of wagoa throughout the Bombay mill industry 
would undoubtedly strengthen the position of the industry. A suitable 
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scheme could only be drawn up in consultation with the representatives of 
labour (para 65). 

(58) Blocks of the chawls built by the Bambay Development Depart¬ 
ment might be taken over and administered by groups of mills or by the 
Bombay Millowners' Association as a body (para 66). 

(69) The town duty of ono rupee per bale should bo reduced to eight 
annas per bale on all cotton consumed by the Bjmbay mills (para 66). 

(60) More attention to welfare work on the part of the Bombay mill 
industry is desirable when financial conditions permit (para 67). 

(61) Certain alterations in the courses in cotton toxtiles in the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute are desirable (para 68). 

(62) The provision of more facilities for technical education of mill- 
operatives especially jobbers is essential to any improvement in efficiency. 
The early establishment of Trade Schools in Bombay is, therefore, desirable 
(para 68). 

(63) The preparation and distribution of technical handbooks, in the 
vernacular, plentifully illustrated and drawn up on suitable linos, for the use 
of jobbers and operatives should be undertaken (para 68). 

(64) The high labour costs in Bombay cannot be reduced by the intro¬ 
duction of the Northrop looms but the experiments with the Whittaker 
attachment should bo continued (para G9). 

(65) Bombay is not a suitable centre for the adoption of the double 
shift system sinco the city is already very congested and the presence of 
the additional labour force which would be required would increase this 
congestion (para 70). 

(66) The desirability of imposing additional assessment on ‘toka^ lands 
in graduated stages when the present assessment expires should bo con¬ 
sidered (para 72). 

(67) The Bombay Mill owners' Association should consider the possibility 
of undertaking fire insurance for its members (para 73). 

(68) No economies under the head of technical and supervising staff 
can be suggested but the propor training of Buch staff should bo insisted on 
in all cases (para 74). 

(69) Depreciation including any amount which may bo in arrears, 
should invariably be regarded as a first charge on profits (para 75). 

(70) Mill stocks should in all casos bo checked at audit (para 76). 

(71) The practice of employing an auditor who is related to the 
managing agent is open to objection and should be discontinued (para 76). 

Chatter X. 

(72) The Bombay Millowners* Association should take immediate steps 
to obtain a full range of samples and to maintain a full record of prices of 
all imported cotton manufactures which compete with Indian goods (para 77). 

(73) The Bombay Millowners' Association should constitute sub-com¬ 
mittees to deal with questions relating to export and home markets, 
finance, labour, registration of labels and numbers, supply of raw material 
and woollen mills (para 77), 

(74) Combined action should be taken by the Millownors' Associations 
and other bodies interested to ensure that the quality of cloth sold under 
a particular number is maintained (para 78). 
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(75) At least one member of each firm of managing agents should have 
received technical training (para 79). 

(76) The praotioe of investing the surplus funds of mills with firms 
of shroffs is undesirable and should bo discontinued as should that of lending 
the funds of one concern to another under tbo same managing agency 
(para 79). 

(77) Writing down of capital in the Bombay mill industry is a matter 
which calls for further attention (para 80). 

(78) Bombay should utilise to the full its natural advantages in the 
matter of climate and situation for the production of goods of higher oounts 
than it has dono in tho past (para 81). 

(79) The difficulties in regard to suitable raw material are not insur¬ 
mountable, and can be overcome temporarily by greater use of American 
and African cotton (para 81). 

(80) The charges levied for fumingation are a handicap to the use of 
American cotton (para 81). 

(81) In a great expansion in the Bombay mill production of bleached 
coloured, dyed and punted goods lies one remedy for tho depression in tho 
industry in Bombay (para 82). 

(82) There is no reason why the printing industry should not be 
successfully established in India, provided the operations are on a sufficiently 
large scale, and the latost developments in technique, are utilised to the 
full. It is necessary, therefore, that the matter should be taken up by a 
combination of mills (para 82). 

(83) A largo factory for combined printing, bleaching and dyeing 
should be established in or near Bombay and there would sewn to be great 
advantages for placing it at Ambornath (para 83). 

(84) Greater attention to tho quality of production is dosirablo (para 83). 

(S5) Tho practico of selling yarn under double numbers is undesirable, 

and fhould bo discontinued (para 83). 

(86) Both the system of sales on commission and that of soiling through 
the mills 1 own shops have advantages and it is not possible, therefore, to 
say which is preferable (para 84). 

(87) Representatives of mills should visit the consuming oentres from 
time to time in order to acquaint themselves closely with tho character of 
demand (para 84). 

(88) The Bombay MillownerB* Association should arrange for trade 
correspondents in the principal consuming centres (para 84). 

(89) Managing agents should not act as. guarantee brokers for the 
mills they control (para 84) 

(90) It is desirable that the finance of the cotton industry should be 
investigated and that an enquiry into the possibility of introducing the 
warehouse system into India should form part of this investigation (para 85), 

(91) The development of the export trade of Bombay would be a 
valuablo means of relieving the depression (para 86), 

(92) Coloured and dyed goods form the largest part of tho exports of 
piecegoods and further expansion of this side of tho Bombay industry would, 
therefore, strengthen its position in tho foreign market (para 86). 

(93) It is essential to the development of the export trade of Bombay 
that adequate information regarding foreign markets should be available 
and that the industry should be in a position to utilise it (para 86), 
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(94) The industry should examine the feasibility of a combination of 
the mills interested in the export trade for the purpose of arranging such 
details as manufacture of lines required, allocation of quantities among the 
members and provention of imitation of maiks and numbers (para 86). 

(95) Tho statistical information regarding the industry should be 
improved in certain respects (para 87). 

Chapter XI 

(96) High protective duties on the scale advocated by tho Bombay and 
Ahmedabad Millownera* Association cannot be justified (para 90) 

(97) Tho claim for a protective duty of 4J per cent to enable the Indian 
mill industry to make piovision for depreciation of plant and machinery 
cannot be admitted (para 91). 

(98) No justification exists for a differential duty against Japan on the 
ground of depreciated exchange (para 91). 

(99) Tho case for a small all round increase in the import duty on 
cotton manufactures other than yarn is strengthened by tho undoubted tem¬ 
porary bar dicap imposed on the industry by tho stabilisation of the rupee 
at Is. Gd. (para 91). 

(100) A mtdeiate measure of protection both for yarn and cloth can be 
justified for such period as labour conditions in Japan continue inferior to 
those in India (para 92). 

(101) An additional duty on yarn is undesirable in view of its effeot 
on the handloom industry (para 92). 

(102) A differential duty against .lapan is undesirable (para 92). 

(103) Tho proposal to give protection agairiBt unfair competition from 
Japan in tho form of specific dutios levied on tho class of goods which are 
in the main imported from that country is open to several objection and 
cannot bo euppoited. 3'Totection to tho industiy should therefore, be given 
in the foim of an addition to tho piesent duty on all cotton manufactures 
other than yarn (para 92). 

(101) No justification foi an expoit duty on cotton can bo established 
(para 93). 

(105) Tbo concession of free entry enjoyed by cotton mill machinery 
and mill stoics prior to 1921 should again be granted (para 94). 

(106) The most satisfactory method of woiking the concession so far 
as stores are concerned would be to grant total exemption from stores which 
can only be used in tbo mill or handloom industries and to exempt other 
stores fiom duty if imported direct by a mill or to grant a refund on them 
when they are purchaecd from “stockist.” Two lists have boon drawn up 
accordingly (para 94). 

Chapter XII. 

*(107) A stimulus to the production of goods of higher quality can best 
bo given in tho form of a bounty on the spinning of higher counts of yarn 
instead of by an additional import duty on yarn (para 96). 

(108) A bounty of one anna per pound, or its equivalent on yarn of 
328 and higher counts, based on tho production of an average of 15 per 
cent of the total working spindleage in a mill in British India would meet 
the situation (paga 97). 

(109) Tho operation of the bounty should be limited to four years 
(para 97). 
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(110) Tho bounty should bo limited to tho production of 15 per cent, 
of the spindleage in any mill and would not bo given unloss the total spiu- 
dleago employed on higher counts exceeded 7 and a half per cent, and the 
average count spun was not bolow 34 s (para 97). 

(111) One great advantage of this scheme is that the position of the 
handloom industry will not be affected (para 97). 

(112) As the majority of Indian mills have both spinning and weaving 
departments, the absence of protection for tho lower counts of yarn is 
compensated by iho additional all round duty on cloth. Contingencies may 
aiise in which an additional duty on yarn would bo justified (para 98). 

(113) If a satisfactory schema for a combined bleaching, dyeing and 
printing plant can bo put forward by tho Bombay mill industry, assistance 
from Government should bo given (para 99). 

(114) No justification can be established for the grant of export bounties 
(para 100). 

(115) Two Trade Commissioners should be appointed, ono at Basra and 
one at Mombasa (para 101). 

(11C) Before Trado Commissioners are appointed for other countries, 
a rapid survey of tho potentialities of the markets in tho*e countrios should 
be undcitakon by a small mission (para 101). 

(117) It is most important in the interests of tho Bombay mill industry 
that it should havo its own representatives in tho principal export markets. 
Expenditure by tho Bombay Millownors* Association in this respect should 
bo supplemented for four years by tho grant of an equal amount from 
Government up to a maximum of Its. 25,000 annually (para 101). 

(118) Tho question of subsiding shipping freights should bo investigated 
by the Trado Commissioner and by the commercial mission suggested in 
(11G). Combination on tho part of tho Bombay Millowners’ Association 
would place it in a much stronger position to negotiate with shipping 
companies (para 102). 

(119) Tho difficulties in applying a policy of discrimination in regard 
to railway freight', to the cotton textile industry are insuperable (para 103). 

(120) Specific complaints in regard to inequalities of railway freights 
are a matter for investigation by tho Railway Ratos Advisory Committee 
(para 103). 

(121) The existing facilities in the matter of railway sidings in Ahmeda- 
bad are sufficient (para 104). 

(122) The charges for tho fumigation of American cotton entering India 
are levied in the interests of the cultivators of cotton should bo borne by 
general revenue (para 105). 

(123) No case has been made out for tho abolition of company supertax 
(para 106). 

(124) The cost of those proposals which involve expenditure should 
bo met by an additional import duty of four por cent, on all cotton manufac¬ 
tures other than yarn (para 107). 

(125) This duty should bo imposed for a period of three years (para 107). 

Chatter XIII. 

(126) No justification has boon established for the special treatment of 
the hosiery industry (para 109). 

(127) Tho abolition of the duty on yarn of counts above 40s. or the 
19 
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grant of a rebate of the duty’to mills using such yarn cannot he supported 
(para 110). 

In conclusion, the majority of u3 wish to express our deep regret that 
we have been unable to obtain the President’s support for our scheme of a 
bounty on the spinning of yarn of higher counts. We wish to emphasise that 
this is the only point of importance on which there is any difference of 
opinion between the Members of the Board and that in every other respect, 
apart from one or two matters of analysis or calculation, there has been 
complete unanimity which has found expression in the presentation of a 
single Report. We would also like to express our sense of obligation to the 
President for helpful discussion in the drafting of that part of the Report 
with which he finds himself in disagreement. 

Changes in Tariff. 

The changes in the tariff which wore suggested to us wore three in 
number: additional import duties on yarn, pieeogoods and other cotton 
manufactures, an export duty on raw cotton, and the abolition of the duty 
on mill machinery and mill stores. Wo proceed to examine those suggestions. 

We received much evidence in favour of the imposition of additional 
import duties on cotton manufactures but apart from those which were put 
forward on behalf of the hosiery industry which we deal with elsewhere, 
the only definite suggestions which we deem it necoBsary to discuaB came 
from the representatives of the industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
proposals put forward by the two Millownors’ Associations were not, 
however, in close agreement nor were they advanced on the same grounds. 
In their original representation, tho Bombay Millowners* Association asked 
for “ a scientific tariff so that tho goods which Indian mills can manufacture 
and supply to India shall not bo open to unfair competition from foreign 
competitors.” They went on to state that tho industry required. “ in order 
to place it in an equal position with foreign countries in respect of the cost 
of manufacture, additional protection equivalent to 13 per cont and further 
additional protection to enable the mills to make the necessary allowances 
for depreciation to plant and machinery.” This 13 per cent was based on 
the 8 per cent advantage which it was held that Japan possessed on the 
ground of depreciated exchange and on 5 per cent advantage due to inferior 
labour conditions. The additional protection a«ked for to enable provision 
to be made for depreciation was subsequently placed at 4 and half per 
cent so that the total demand was for 17 and half per cent. In their 
reply to our questionnaire, the Association explained that by “scientific tariff* 
they meant a fixed duty per pound on the different classes of cotton goods 
imported into India and that they had in mind a tariff somewhat similar to 
that in force in Japan. They considered “that a heavy duty should be 
levied on coarse goods and lower counts of yarn, a moderate duty on medium 
classes of goods and a low duty or tbe present rate on higer counts and on 
special types of goods which cannot be manufactured in India economically.** 
In the course of their oral examination, tbe representatives of the Associa¬ 
tion elaborated their position and explained that tbe increased “ad valorem” 
duty of 17 and a half per cent and tho scientific tariff were alternative 
suggestions and that if the scientific tariff were adopted in preference to the 
17 and a half per oent “ad valorem” duty the specific duties imposed under 
it on certain classes of goods would require to be much heavier* 
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The contern of the Bombay Millowners’ Association was with protection 
against what they regarded as unfair compttition. The Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association went further. In their reply to our questionnaire, they 
asked for a substantial increase in the import duty on cloth and yarn up to 
40s counts, a moderate increase for counts up to 60s and li*tlo or no increase 
on counts above 60s. In their oral examination, they explained that they 
asked for increased duties on all imported yarn, both and other manufactured 
goods and justified the extension of their demand beyond that put forward 
by the Bombay Millowners’ Association on the ground that tho additional 
duties proposed would enable tho Indian mill industry to establish itself 
firmly in the spinning of highor counts of yarn and the manufacture of cloth 
therefrom. In the couise of their oral examination, their representatives 
also changed the character of their demand slightly and asked that the higher 
duty should bo imposed at a uniform rate on all counts of yarn up to 60s 
and on cloth manufactured therefrom, tho duty on yarn and cloth above 
60s. to be such duty as was required for revenue purposes. 

We have before us, thciefore, throe different porposats, two emanating 
from the Bombay Millowners’ Association and ono from the Ahmedabad 
Millowners' Association. Those are :— 

(1) Additional duties to the extent of 17 and a half per cent on cotton 
manufactures imported from countiies fiom which there is “ unfair ” com¬ 
petition. 

(2) Specific duties of amounts not specified on all imported goods of 
low, medium and higher counts respectively but which would work out on 
certain classes of goods at a higher rate that the ad-valorom duty. 

(3) Additional duties to the extent of 12 and a half per cent on all 
cotton manufactured goods of counts up to 60s. from whatever country 
imported and lower dutios on those of counts above 60s. 

Before we proceed to examine in dotail the grounds on which the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association have sought to justify the impositiou of the 
additional duties they suggest, it is necessary that we should consider, in 
their broader aspects, tho problems involved in tho levy of duties at the rates 
suggested by tho two Associations, in other words, the general effect of 
high additional duties on tho future course of prices and tho development 
of the industry. 


Effect of High Additional Dutios. 

The first of the threo proposals set forth above is that an additional 
duty of 17 and half per cent should bo levied on all imports from foreign 
countries from which there is “ unfair competition.” The duty would thus 
be a differential duty on a comparatively small portion of the im, orts even 
if it were decided, in order to avoid the difficulties arising from the exis¬ 
tence of the Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1905, to extend it to al 
countries outside the British Empire. It is unnecessary to enter in any 
detail into analysis of the working of such a duty and it will suffice to state 
the conclusion that a differential duty on a relatively small portion of the 
supply does not bring about an increase in price over the whole supply 
unless, and the reservation is of the greatest importance in the present 
connexion, prices before the levy of the duty have not been such as to yield 
an adequate return to the industry. If, on the other hand, as is claimed, 
prioes have been foroed below the oost of production of efficient mills by 
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the pressure of unfair foreign competition, tbo levy of a differential duty 
against the countries from which such competition comes should raise them 
to a level which is, at any rate, sufficiently high to meet, the expenses of 
production. The extent of the rise will depend on the extent to which it 
corrects the unfair advantages enjoyed by foreign compotitois. To the extent 
of that rise, it involves a burden on the consumer but it cannot bo consi¬ 
dered an undue burden since no industry can bo expected to euffor continu¬ 
ous losses in his interests. Dumping and depreciated exchange were hold 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission to constitute unfair competition against 
which Indian industry was justified in scoking protection beyond that 
afforded by any existing revenue duties. The case of unfair labour condi¬ 
tion was not specifically considered by the Indian Fiscal Commission but it 
appoars to us to fall within tho samo category. Wo hold that an industry 
may legitimately ask the State to assist it to 1 overt to what may bo regarded 
as normal conditions of business and that the consideration of decisive 
importance is, therefore, the correctness of tbo analysis of the situation and 
tho accuracy of tho estimates of tho disadvantages to which tho industry is 
subjected by unfair competition. It should be pointed out. that, even if no 
counter-vailing duty is levied a rise in price is inevitable since, unless Japan 
is ablo to supply all the requirements of India at tbo low prices at which she 
is ablo to supply part of thorn, it is to her iiJeio.t, ouco she lias established 
herself in tho Indian raaikot, to allow puces to rise to tho level at which 
other competitors can sell without loss but which would yield her larger 
profits. A rise of prices in this way would, however, be far more gradual 
than that which follow tho imposition of a differential duty and in tho 
meantime sorious and perhaps lasting damago might have been inflicted oil 
the home industry. From the point of view of tho consumer therefore the 
imposition of a differential duty against unfair competition merely hastens 
the rise in prices which would, in any evont, be brought about by tho play 
of normal economic forces. 

Tho proposed specific duties stand on a diffoiont footing. They arc 
intended to secure in an indirect way what a duty on all classes of goods 
imported fiom Japan would secure in a direct way. We shall deal subse¬ 
quently with the administrative and technical difficulties which miktulo 
against the resort to such duties, whether for revenue or protective purposes, 
but mould heio draw attention to some considerations which wo regard as 
of vciy great importance. While the objective of duties imposed on tho 
basis advocated by the Bombay Millowners’ Association might bo the imports 
from one country only, tho duties would affect the impoits from all countries 
alike. Heavy duties on coarse cloth and lower counts of yarn and modorate 
duties on medium classes of goods would cause a lise in prices of all such 
goods entering India. The lise in prices would thus be both more immedi¬ 
ate and higher than would bo effected by duties levied against the imports 
from a particular country only. Tho only safeguard to the consumer would 
lie in the operation of internal competition and the operation of this factor 
would be impeded by the virtual monopoly in the coaiser and medium goods 
secured by the heavy duties on them. The burden on the consumer would 
thus be heavy and of considerable duration and tho only justification for it 
mould lie “in the oducativo influence which my be brought to bear on the 
industrial classes of a nation to devote their energies to tasks for which they 
have adequate resources and opportunities but in which they nevertheless lag 
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ehind tho best practico that can be found elsewhere (Dr. Marshall)/’ Thoro 
is, unfortunatoly, no reason to believe that any development in this direction 
would follow. Wo have stated olsewhere our vie\' tint it is essential to tho 
rccoveiy of the Bombay industry that there should be greater diversification of 
production and a development of the spinning of higher counts of yarn. B;th 
tho foim and magnitude of the specific duties suggested would retard rather 
promote such a development as they would place a picmiuni on the spinning 
of the lower counts and the manufacture of cloth from them. They would, 
therefore, in no case, benefit the Bomboy induslry which stinds in tho 
greatest need of assistance, for they would not help it in its competition with 
the upcountry mills. The result of such duties would be to impose a burden 
on the consumer of tho coarser goods who is obviously lowt ablo to bear it 
in older to enable tho industry to porsibt in unprogrosaive lines of produc¬ 
tion and that too at a time when it is the contention, oven of those who 
advocate tho duties, that his purchasing power has been reduced. 

Tho pioposals put forwaid by tho Ahmedabul Millownors’ Associa¬ 
tion differ from tho.^o examined immediately above in that they do not f ivour 
the production of coarser goods to tho disadvantage of those of medium 
counts and aic indeed put fonvaid in the expectation that the change to 
medium com ts would bo stimulated by tho imposition of tho duties they 
piopose. Tho difference is, however, one of degieo lather than ono of 
piinciple. If theio is 110 differentiation in the treatment of oarso and 
medium goods, it is not to bo expected that a development in the produc¬ 
tion of the latter which has been gndcr discussion for a long time past 
without any appreciable results will como about. The objections to specific 
duties apply equally to these proposals. 

Exception may be taken to the presentation of tho case which his been 
put forw r aid above on the ground that, whilo tho specific duties havo beeu 
proposod eithor solely or mainly to protect tho industry against unfair 
foreign competition wo havo applied a test which is inelevant in this con¬ 
nexion, that of the greater diversification of tho industiy. So far as tho 
Ahmedabad Millownors’ Association arc concerned, however, tho view was 
distinctly put forward that tho additional duties wero required oven more 
for the promotion of greater diversification than for protection against 
unfair foreign competition. There is a further answer that, in view of tho 
heavy burden likely to be imposed on tho consumer, protection on the scale 
asked for can only bo legitimately demanded by an infant industry. 

It may further be urged that we have exaggerated the extont and 
duration of tho burden to tho consumer as internal competition would 
operato to prevent any rise in prices beyond tho level of normal expense of 
production including a reasonable roturn on capital. This view was placed 
before us both by tho representatives of the indusrty and by other witnesses. 
It is a view which is widely hold and is not without theoretical justification 
if long period results alone are considered. It is a valid argunnnt that, 
given immunity from foreign competition, tho home producer will at first 
reap tho benefit of prices raised almost to tho extent of the additional duty 
but that the prospect of such prices will induce increased production both 
by those already in tho field and by those attracted to the industry by the 
expectation of high profits. In consequence, prices will again bo lowered 
by competition among the producers to the level at which they only cover 
costs of production including the reasonable return on capital whiob it is the 
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presumption that at the earlior level of lower prices brought about by unfair 
foreign competition they did not do. But while the high duties are proposed 
avowedly on the ground that only then will conditions be equalised, the 
argument implies that the lower level of prices brought about by internal 
competition will still be sufficiently high to compensate producers. In oth<*r 
words, either it is sought to plaee on the consumor at the outset a larger 
burden than is justified or the indusry will, as soon as internal competition 
1 owers the level of prices, bo no hotter off than it was boforo the duties 
were imposed. 

A further objection to protection on the scale proposed by the re¬ 
presentatives of the industry is that whilst, on tho one hand it would 
encourage additional production, on tno other, it would restrict consumption. 
The problem before the Indian mill industry and especially tho Bombay 
section of it is to secure increased consumption and not merely to make 
higher profits on restricted sales. The Bombay Millowners* Association in 
their original representation have expressed tho view that enhanced import 
duties would not raise the prices to tho consumor as internal competition 
betwoet the mills in India would establish ' equitable * piicos. Wo havo 
examined this aspect of tho question abovo. They further maintain that 
the enhancement of the import duties on cotton manufactures other than 
yarn to 11 per cent in 1921 did not raise tho price of cloth or chock its 
consumption. It is impossible to disontanglo the effect of an increased duty 
on prices or on consumption especially where, as in tho case of cotton 
textiles, so much depends on othor factors such as the cost of raw material 
in respect of prices or tho presence or absence of a good monsoon in 
respect of consumption. But it is axiomatic that, othor things being equal, 
the effect of an increased duty must be to onhanco piicos and that the effoct 
of increased prices is to restrict consumption. Tho figures of consumption per 
head of cloth which wo givo in Appendix IV throw some light on this 
as they bring out very clearly tho extent to w hich high prices restricted 
consumption, from 1917 to 1923, and espccically in 1919-20. It is difficult 
to draw a dofinibo conclusion from the figures for tho last four yeors but 
it is noteworthy that the consumption of cloth per head in 1924-25, 15*01 
yards, was higher than in any yoar since 1923-14 and that allowing for 
the slight corrected required owing to tho absence of figures for exports 
by land for 1925-26 it is higher in 1925-26 than in any pre-war year, with 
the exception of 1912-13 and 1913-14 when imports were unusually high 
owing to the abundance and low prices of American cotton. Although 
prices in 1924-25 were slightly higher than in 1923-24, the average prices 
longcloth being 11*16 annas per pound in the former yoar against 21*52 annas 
in the latter the consumption per head in tho latter year was 15*01 yards 
against 12*12 yards in the former. This can be accounted for by the fact 
that 1924-25 followed a long series of years in which prices had been high 
and consumption below normal and also that the decline in prices which 
has continued ever since set in August of that year. The figures appear to 
show that tho recent decline in prices has stimulated consumption a move¬ 
ment which an increase in impart duties would undoubtedly cheek. 

Our President desire to make it clear that, while he is in entire 
agreement with the views expressed above, he wisher this part of the chapter 
to ho read in the light of the remarks in his minute of dissent, 
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The grounds urged in favour of high Additional Duties. 

We now proceed to examine the grounds on which the Bombay Mill* 
owners* Association have put forward a claim for 17 and half per cent 
protection against foreign countries, the imports from which compete unfairly 
with Indian manufactures. The claim for a 4 and half per cent duty to 
enable Indian mills to make the necessary allowance for depreciation of plant 
and machinery can be dismissed very briefly. Depreciation charges are 
obviously as much a cost of production in the county against which protec¬ 
tion is sought as they are in this country anP an enhancement of protection 
to enable provision to bo made for tlnm as well as on the ground that costs 
of production, owing to unfair competition, arc lower ohewhesre than they 
are in India would obvioufly mean tint they would be allowed for twice 
over. No claim for protection to enable this provision to be made can, 
therefore, be admitted. 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association claimed a protective duty of 
8 per cent on the ground of depreciated exchange. It is unnecessary to 
examine the basis of the calculations on which this claim was made 
since, as wo have pointed out in paragraph 30 any advantage which Japan 
possessed owing to a depreciated exchange has disappeared with the res¬ 
toration of the yen to its gold parity and any disadvantages to which the 
industry may be subjected from the stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. are 
therefore not confined to imports from Japan. In paragraph 38, we have 
discussed the extent of these disadvantages and have stated our conclusion 
that the stabilisation of the rupoo at Is- 6d. coming as it has done at a 
time of falling prices, has rendered the problem presented by the disparity 
between prices and wages in the cotton textile industry more pronounced. 
That foreign competition may be intensified in such circumstances until 
prices and wages adjust themselves to the altered ratio is an economic truism. 
A number of countiics hive enacted tariff legislation to safeguard home 
industries against unfair competition arising from the depreciated currencies 
of competing countiics. The validity of the principle underlying such legis¬ 
lation was admitted by the Indian Fiscal Commission who suggested the 
insertion in the legislation against dumping, which they proposed, of a clause 
on the lines of the provision in the Australian Act which would in their 
opinion prove an ample safeguard against any dangers that might be anti¬ 
cipated from oxports from a country with a depreciated oxchango. 

It was held by many witnesses before us that if the validity of the 
argument for protection against countries with a depreciated exchange is 
admitted a similar argument must be held to apply to a rise in exchange to 
which internal prices and wages have not been adjusted. Wo have pointed 
out elsewhere that the direct disadvantages to the cotton industry have been 
estimated at between four and 6ix per cent, according to the price of cotton 
but that, in our view it is impossible satisfactorily to assess either the exact 
measure of the disadvantage or the period for which it will last. In these 
circumstances and in view of the complexity of the considerations involved 
we should have had considerable hesitation in proposing an increase in the 
import duty on this ground alone but the majority of us consider that the 
reasons we advance elsewhere for a small all-round increase in the import 
duty on cotton manufactures other than yarn are strengthened by the un¬ 
doubted temporary handicap imposed on the industry by the stabilisation 
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of the rupee at Is. 6d. Our President dissents fom this view for reasons 
recoided in his separate minute. 

We now come to the examination of the claim of the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association that the Indian cotton toxtilo industry requires protection 
against Japan owing to the competition which results from the unfair con¬ 
ditions in that country in regard to hours of labour and tin employment of 
\vom*n and children at night. In paragraph 35 above we have stat'd our 
conclusion that to the extent that conditions of labour in Japan are inferior 
to those in India in those respects, it must bo held that there is unfair com¬ 
petition between India and Jipan. Wo have further pointed out that 
Japanese competition is severely affecting the Indian industry in respect both 
of yarn and piocegoods and our conclusion is that, to the extent that this 
competition is facilitated by the inferior conditions of labour in Japan the 
industry has established its cla’m to protection against it. The Bombiy 
Millownors* Association estimate tho advantage which accrues to the Jipaneso 
industry from its labour conditions at fivo per cent. Wo havo preferred to 
imho our own detailed calculat oils under this head, and h ivo assessed tho 
advantage in actual c;?t of manufacture at about 4 per cent, in both yai ;i 
and cloth. If, as the majority of us consider, tho advantage tho Japanese 
industiy obtains should ho worked out on the basis of the inclusion of a 
rraconaVle return on capital in the cost of production, as is the practice of 
the United States Tariff Commission with regard to th dr calculations of 
comparative costs of production, it is very much greater and may be placed 
in tho neigbbouihood of 12 /jt per cont. on cloth and 10 pm’ cent, on yarn. 
Wo are agreed that, in addition to the protection afforded by the present 
impoit duty of 5 per cent, on yarn and 11 per cent, on cloth a moderate 
measure of protection can bo justified for such period as tho labour condi- 
tiions in Japan continue inferior to thoso in India. 

Conclusions and Recommendations. 

The majority of us consider, however, that tho imposition of any addi- 
tioral doty on yarn is undesirable in view of the effect that this would have 
on the hundloom u.dustiy which in 1925-26, according to the figures given 
in Appendix IV supplied about 2(5 per cent, of the t >t,d consumption of 
cloth in India. It was l(-presented to us by many witnesses, including some 
lhreotois of Industries, that, the imposition ot an additional duty on virn 
would not affect that industry unfavourably as the greatest part of its output 
is of cloth woven fiom yarn of tho finer counts and may, therefore, be re¬ 
garded as a luxury product-, any increase in the price of which due to an 
enhanced duty could easily be passed on to tho consumer. We are not 
convinced by this agiumout. Tho figures we havo given in preceding 
chapters show that a large proportion of the output of tho Bombay mills in 
tho coaiser counts is placed on the Indian market and any increase in the 
price bf this must react unfavourably on tho hand loom industry. It will 
also react unfavourably on the position of those mills which have weaving 
sheds only and aro dependent on yarn either locally manufactured or 
imported. For these roasons tho majority of us are of opinion that any 
assistai.ee given to the spinning industry is, for roasons stated olse- 
where, best given in the form of a bounty. In regard to protection for 
cotton manufactures c.thor than yarn in order to enable them tj meet 
Japanese competition, there are four methods by which such a duty 
could be levied. 
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An additional duty might be levied on imports frojij 
This would necessitate the abrogitim of the Augl *p vno jl UMffiipg 
of 1905 under which Japanese imports into Indii a^o cntyu^ to r *n 
favoured nation trelament” and might lnl to rotiliYipn agvu 3 fc oxinrfi 
from India which largely ox^eel in vdu^ the imports info this eaij^r/Tj‘j& 
Japan, the figures in 1925-1926 b'ing Rs. 59 crores for \ 

Rs. 18 crores for imports. In these circu n^fcincn, the majonty of u v 3 are 
of opinion that the imposition of a diffjrontii! duty ugipnt Japais {jp* 
desirable when the obieot aimed at cm be secured in ojdnr wvys,’ '* 4 1 v/ 

It should he pointed oat that a further re nplicitiin apse^fnm the 
fact that, if a differential duty is imposed, aguust Japip on the 'g^oup4 of 
inferior labour conditions, it would ipjmr 1 >gieilly to fjfbwth^fc it should 
also be imposed against Chini whore labiur conditio is inferior fo^hoae 
in Japan and also against the United Suites which alp his not ratifiiS 
the Washington Convention and whore, as will bo soon from Appendix J t£, 
in some of the Southorn St ites, there is no Iifniiation of the number $f 
hours and prohibition of the cmpl lymont of female labour alb night. in a 
report of a special investigation into conditions in the textile industry in 
Massachusetts and the Southorn States of the United States and ‘ AtpoVid^ 
prosoutod to the Governor and Council of Massachusetts in*1923 it i^ siic^cl 
that in practico most of the operatives in tho mills in ttyo Southern States 
work fifty-five hours per week duiing the day tlm<4, ton hour? for five-day© 
and five hours on Saturday and that tlion, if necessary, a 'night shift (in¬ 
cluding women) may be employed for tdn hours e&ch night ©xedpt'Saturday 
and Sunday. 1 * *‘" 4 

A specific duty might bo levied on the cliss of goods which ar ® in tho 
main imported from Japan. Wo haVo dealt with the general aspect of bucK 1 
a duty but thoie are further obi options to it. The first Pf th T os 6 , whieh 
rules it out in existing conditions, apart from any othof cotisidera'tidn,'' 
that, except of comso, in regaul to yarn, to machinery at ’ptefcbift i$xist& 
for woiking such a duty. Tho ascertainment of the exact founts *of yahi 
from which a pirticular cloth is manufactured is a highly technical 
process for cairying out which an export sHif woiild be required. 

We examinod the Collectors of Customs at Bombay, M'idfas ai)d CsflcutfcA, 
on this point and, while they are agiocd that the ^uh^tiiudoii' of^hhedfffe 
ad valorem dutios wohld be welcomed by the Custom’s Depattmdnt fbt'Ad¬ 
ministrative reasons &i It would obviate tho difficulties Which aft pretotfht "Arise 
in regard to valuations, more especially in CATputta, it; Wotyld be fcxfcreibAly 
difficult to evolve a satisfactory* sehctfie even tdr ’grey gpod^ owing 
immense range of cloth which enters India. Various' Attempt©have'bdeftf 
made to framo such a scheme but no progress has $o far boori AfchipVecfc 
Even in regard to grey §oc5ds w^b, it waV agrbed,'represented*i‘touch Easier 
problem than bleached o t Polouted, printed and dyed go'odfr, the VCfry^W 
portant class oUftord^ed dhotis piWntS gtoaf compIiCat/binS.' *’ * ’ 

A tariff on ©ottotf textilbs on' ’thtefsA lines ffc already ih force in other 
countries, of ‘ which' Auffltffl mr*y' ho mchtipUed as fek 'CxhmpW but a $tHs t1 
factory sChdthe bomd, in otrt J vieW,'only bo wanted' dutny ArT'mFefrt ‘Wftji*'# 
very cloSe "khdwl^ge both or Indian And iihtkH;t&i ptec^oodJ^h’ctonMlJta^ 
fcion with 'the trhdh Arid ttie WoTk would take 'tavern’ rfio6tHA/^ , N > o ’fcflRttftllt 
of th6 prrbsmit ‘b’rbblfehi idpln’ therefore bodOtmd fti this dltActiqn ©4Wn 
were ’hot tmjefctfons ojheri points of ! VidMftqrtlj©* jft^osaT. 'W' 
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consideration, the force of which the representatives of the Millownors 
Association themselves admitted, that the imposition of a duty by counts 
would lead to legitimate substitution. The imposition of a heavy duty on 
counts of yam below 30s or on cloth made therefrom, would, for exairu le, 
lead to the increased import of counts of yarn just above 30s or of cloth m ide 
therefrom, and the object for which the heavier protection against the lower 
counts was granted would be frustrated. The only solution for this d ;n * .'i,y 
which was offered to us was the raising of the dividing line ; for ex<i ie, 
if the object was protection against cloth manufactured from counts of yarn 
under 30s, it was held that it would be necessary to impose a duty on all 
cloth made from counts of yarn under 40s. If that proved insufficient tho 
line would then have to be phced at 50s. It will be obvious that this does 
not furnish a satisfactory solution of the problem. There is the further 
objection that, while the object of a specific duty based on counts might bo 
simply protection against Japan, it would also affect a very largo proportion 
of the imports from other countries, more especially those from tho United 
Kingdom since, as we have pointed out, hot ween 40 and 45 per cent, of tho 
imports from that country consist of cloth of counts between 30s and 40s, so 
that the limited purpose for which tho duty might be imposed would not bo 
attained. In these circumstances, wo are unanimously of opinion that 
protection to the industry cannot bo givon in tho form of a differential duty 
based on counts of yarn. 

Tho third method by which the Indian industry might be protected 
against unfair competition is by the imposition of an ad valorem duty on 
cotton manufactures from all couutrios other than those within the British 
Empire. The adoption of this courso would obviate any difficulties arising 
from the existence of the Anglo-Japanese Convention which only secures for 
Japanese goods imported into India the lowest customs duties applicable to 
similar products of any other foreign origin, that is, imports from countries 
outside the British Empire. Tho majority of us do not consider it necessary 
to discuss tho advisability of such a duty for three roasons. In the first pi ice, 
it would, in offcct, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise broader 
questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board as 
ours with limited terms of reference. A second and even more important 
consideration is that the proposals we subsequently put forward will involve 
a very much larger expenditure than would be provided by tho imposition 
of a duty which would only affect a comparatively small proportion of tho 
imports into India. Tho third objection is that goods of foreign origin might 
be imported into India through ports within tho Empire such as Hongkong 
or Singapore. 

The fourth method which the majority of us favour is, therefore, that 
of an addition to the present advalorem duty of 11 per cent, on all cotton 
manufactures other than yarn. Such a duty has, in our view, four great 
advantages. In the first place, it gives protection against unfair competition. 

In the second, it avoids complications arising from discrimination against 
particular countries. In the third, it enables funds to be found to give a 
definite stimulus to tho development of the industry on tho linos we have 
considered desirable and lastly, it obviates the necessity for certificates 
of origin which would be necessary to ensure that goods of foreign origin 
are not passed off as goods from any part of the Empire. Wo discuss in 
chapter XII the manner in which this stimulus should be given. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MINUTE OF DISSENT 

The President’s M i n ti t e of Dissent. 

Tho following is tho minute of dissent submitted by Mr. NoycSi the 
President of the Board. 

I am compelled to differ from my colleagues in regard to the proposal 
for tho grant of ft bounty on the production of yarn of counts 32s and over. 
I do so with regret as I agree with them that a development in this dircc- 
tion would be to tho advantage of tho Bombay industry. The disagreement 
on this point is an illustration of tho difficulties of the problems with which 
we have been confronted. 

I am not convinced that the artificial stimulus to the development of the 
spinning of higher counts is either neceesary or desirablo and I, therefore, 
object to the proposed bounty on principle and because I consider that the 
administrative difficulties in working the scheme satisfactorily are so great 
as to bo insuporablo. My colleagues have explained that tho main justifica¬ 
tion for tho bounty lies in tho special needs of Bombay. I hold that a long 
established industry in Bombay should need no stimulus at the expense of the 
geneial taxpayer to a development which is in its own interests. Ii tho 
Bon mill industry is convinced by our analysis of the present position in 
tho import and by tho arguments we have there adduced in favour of 
diversification of production I cannot but bcliovo that it has tho energy and 
initiative to embark on such a development without the stimulus of a bounty. 

If it is not so convinced, tho small bounty proposed will bo without effect. 

My colleagues have explained the reasons which prevented evidence 
being taken as to the practicability of their proposals or the efficacy of the 
safeguards they suggest but I regard it as most unfortunate that it has not 
been possible to discuss the probable effects of their scheme with those 
best qualified to express an opinion on thorn. That the scheme might have 
undesirable effects is implicitly admitted by the proposal that tho bounty 
should be limited to tho production of 16 per cent of tho spindles in a 
mill, in order not to overweight the production of the higher counts. If 
the production of higher counts is a desirable object in itself, it appears to 
me illogical to impose this limitation. 

Some Objections to tho Proposal. 

I attach more importance than do my colleagues to the objection that 
tho bounty would do little or nothing to assist the mills which have spinning 
departments only. Ihcro aic fifty of those in India and as we have pointed 
out, they aro in a woise position than those which have both spinning and 
weaving departments. If, as we have held, the price of Japanese yarn 
exercises a depressing effect on tho piice of Indian yarn, a bounty on the 
production of yarn of higher counts will do nothing to rectify matters in this 
respect. The depressing effect on the price of all yarn as the result of 
foreign competition will continue to be felt. All that will happen will be that 
the mills which have spinning departments only will receive a bounty or 
at tne utmost, fifteen per cent, of their production and will be in no stronger 
position to withstanding foreign competition on the remaining eighty-five 
per cent. The bounty, therefore, will in effect, be no more than a grant in 
aid to reduce losses or to increase profits. The position of the spinning 
mills in respect of foreign competition will in no way be strengthened thereby, 

The greatest problem before the Bombay mill industry, in my view, 
is that presented by tho increasing competition of mills in Ahmedabad and 
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other up-country centres. Of the 26*6 million pounds of yarn over 30s 
spun in Indian mills in 1925-26, only 8*4 million pounds or less than one- 
thiid were produced in Bombay. The corresponding figures for tho first 
six months of 1926-27 wore 19*39 million pounds and 6 7 million pounds 
respectively. It would thus seem that tho up-country mills, as a whole, 
are at least as well equipped as Bombay to take advantage of the bounty 
and that it will not iraprovo the position of the Bombay mills relative to 
that of those in other centres. 

My colloaguos have, in my view, dealt too cursorily with tho difficulties 
presented by tho insufficiency of raw material in India itself suitable for 
spinning counts of ovor 30s. Wo have stated in our Report tho extent to 
which cotton suitable for such counts is available in India and havo pointed 
out that the Bombay industry, for whoso benefit tho subsidy is mainly 
proposed, is at no special advantage in respect of it. It is, on tho other 
hand, at some disadvantage as compared with Ahmcdabad in rospcct of 
the Bioach crop and at a distinct disadvantage as compared with tho 
mills in Southern India in rospcct of tho Cambodia crop. Any develop¬ 
ment in the direction of spinning higher counts in Bombay must, therefore 9 
mean an increased use of Amrican and Afiican cotton. Ilowovor desirable 
this may bo in the interest of the Bombay mill industry, 1 considor it 
questionable whether it is dosirablo that it should bo encouraged by tho grant 
of a bounty which would bo met, in part, by tho cultivator of Indian cotton 
in the form of an increase in duty on such imported cloth as ho may use. 

I attach considerable importance to the objection that tho proposed 
bounty would deprive the millowmor, who has alroay embarked on tho spinn¬ 
ing of highor counts, of much of tho advantage ho has derived or ruay derive 
from so doing. Thcro are already a few mills which are spinning higher 
countB on a much larger scale than is contemplated by tho proposed scheme. 
The proportion in one successful upcouutry mill of spindles employed on 
counts above 30s is as high as ft ur-sevenths. While tho managing agonts of 
such mills will be in a position to obtain a bounty of fifteen per cent, of thoir 
production they will in regai d to the reminder of it find themselves in com¬ 
petition with the subsidised pioduct of their own and other mills. 

The effect of the subsidy would bo very unequal. Certain centres such 
as Bombay, Ahmedabad, Madras and Madura would bo in a position to 
take greater advantage of it than others such as Cawnpore and Delhi. It 
would also woik unequally as between mills in tho same centre. Managing 
agents who control large mills or groups of mills w ould he able to take 
greater advantage of it that those who control smallor mills as they would 
be in a better position to effect the changes which would be necessitated 
by the transition to higher counts and to work the full percentage of spindles 
necessary to earn the bounty, My colleagues consider that inequality of 
advantage is inseparable from any scheme of protection, whether in the form 
of an import duty or of a bounty. Even if that is admitted, I am still of 
opinion that direct State aid which works to the advantage of a section of aft 
industry only is undesirable. 

The grant of tho proposed bounty would accentuate the tendency on the 
part of Indian mills to spin higher counts of yarn than the quality of the 
cotton warrants, a tendency which was tho subject of unfavourable comment 
in evidence we received. Ihe xesult is inferior yarn and cloth and die- 
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contented labour. Mills at present spinning 30s. weft yarn would bo tempted 
to spin 32s. or even 34s. yarn without altering their mixing. 

The bounty would lead to inefficient working. The smallest efficient 
unit in a mill is one preparation and fifteen por cent of the spindlos are not 
sufficient to deal with the output of this where the plant consists of 30,000 
spicdlcs or less. The rosult would, therefore, be that the smaller mills 
would run a proportion only of a preparation on the cotton required for 
the spinning of higher counts and tho balance, between the two processes 
would bo upset. 

If the bounty is granted on the basis of tho output of fifteen per cent 
spindles used for spinning counts of 32s. and over, tho rosult would be to 
encourage tho spinning of counts of or very near 32s. as it would bo on those 
that tho maximum amount of tho bounty could bo earned at the minimum 
cost of production. If the bounty is granted on the average number of 
spindles, thcro is no incentive to securing tho maximum production per 
spindle. 

Administrative Difficulties. 

As I have stated, the difficulties in tho way of administering tho 
subsidy appear to bo insuperable). A grave objection to tho subsidy, in my 
view, is tho inquisitorial inspections which would bo necessary to ensure 
that tho production and counts of yarn wore as statod. My colleagues have 
referred to tho fact that a similar and ovon more ehborato scheme is in force 
in Queensland which is so far as I am aware, tho only country in which an 
attempt has been mado to subsidise tho cotton textile industry in the 
manner proposed. Tho cotton toxtilo industry in Qeensland is an eutirely 
new industry and the number of mills is very small indeed, so small that 
the number of spindles in them is not shown separately in any return of 
the workTs spindles which I have been ablo to procure. There is further 
an important dillerence between the scheme which is in force in Queens¬ 
land and that proposed for India. The bounty in Queensland is given on 
a graduated scale from the lowest counts upwards. There is thus no 
inducement to a mill to return higher counts than those actually spun iu 
order to earn the bounty. 

Increase of Import Duty on Cotton Manufactures. 

My colleagues have proposed the imposition of an additional four per 
cent duty on all imports of cotton manufactures, other than yarn, mainly in 
order to provide the funds required to stimulate the production of yarn of 
higher counts. As I do not agree that such a stimulus is necessary or 
desirable, it follows that I am unable to agree that an all-round increase 
in the present eleven per cent duty can bo justified. Tho objections to a 
substantial all-round increase in that duty which have been stated at length 
in our report appear to me to apply whatever the amount of the proposed 
addition. It is, therefore, unnecessary to discuss at any longth the secondary 
argument advanced in favour of a general increase in the duty, namely, 
that it would afford relief against the maladjustment between costs of 
production and falling prices. My colleagues consider that the other reasons 
they advance for a small all-round increase in the duty are strengthened 
hy the undoubted temporary handicap imposed on the industiy by the 
stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6 d. which has rendered the problem presented 
by the disparity between prices and wages more acute. I would merely 
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point out that it has not been established that the problem presented by 
the dispaiity between prices and wages is pronounced except in Bombay 
our examination of tho cost of production statements as well as much 
evidcnco adduced before us has shown that thero is no respect, in which 
tho disadvantages of Bombay ns compared with other centres are more 
apparent than in its high labour costs and it has not been shown that tho 
present level of v ages is an undue burden on tho industry in any centro 
other than Bombay. Kvon if the cstimalo of the direct disadvantage to 
the industry, due to tho stabilisation of the rupee at Is. 6d. as from 4 to 
6 per cent accoiding to tho price of cotton is acceptod, it must, I con¬ 
sider, be held that tho greater part of this has been rectified by tho abolition 
of the exciso duty. It is unnecessary to labour this point. Tho con* 
noxtion between tho levol of wage-* in Bombay ai d tho abolition of tho 
exciso duty is sufficiently obvious from tho fact that tho attempt to 
reduce wages m Bombay at the end of 1925 was abandoned when tho oxcise 
duty was abolished. 

No all round increase in tho duty affords any solution to the main 
problem before tho Bombay industry, that of meeting the increasing compe¬ 
tition of mills in other centres. The complexity of tho problems with 
which wo have been confronted has b on very greatly enhanced by tho 
disparity between the conditions in Bombay and other centres. Wo have 
pointed out, in Chapter III, that the demand for protection has not boon so 
earnestly pressed from other ccntics as it has been from Bombay. 
It is, 1 think, unquestionable that there wculd have been i o demand for 
protection at all had it not boon for tho depression in Bombay. If tho 
demand for protection in any form is admitted, as wo have admitted it 
in the case of unfair foieign competition, tho problem is therefore to 
devise a measuro of protection which will assist tho Bon.bay industry, 
will imposo the minimum burden on tho consumer and will not, at the 
same time, give tho industry in other centres assistance of which it 
doss not ically stand in need. The pioblcm is an insoluble one, but the 
nearost approach to its solution is piovidcd by protection against unfair 
foreign competition, tho effect of which on prices is felt by tho whole industry 
though the direct effect is much more severely felt in Bombay than it is 
elsewhere. Wo aio agreed that an industry may legitimately ask for protec¬ 
tion agaiiiBt unfair foieign competition beyond what is accorded to it by any 
existing revenue duty. The unfair compctiticn in tho presont instances 
arises from infer ior labour conditions and the measure of protection should, 
thorefoio, be that which is required to offset tho advantages derived from 
theso. Wo have estimated tho advantages denved by tho Japanese industry 
from doublo-shift working at 4 per ceut on the actual cost of manufacture 
of yarn and cloth. We have furthor given figures which show that, if a 
reasonable return on capital is included in tho cost of production, this 
advantage, owing to the fuct that tho economics secured by doublo-shift 
working are obtained on twico tho output, is increased to about 10 per cent for 
yarn and 12 per cent for cloth. 1 do not attach the same impoitanco to these 
figures as do my colleagues. It appears to me impossible to assess quantitative* 
ly the advantages doiived by the Japanese irdustry in this respect. Further, 
the addition of a reasonable return on capital to actual manufactuiing costs 
introduces problems of the utmost complexity in regard to the correct 
basis which should bo adopted for the capitalisation of an industry which 
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has been so long established as the cotton textilo industry* The basis of 
the calculations, the results of which are given above, is present replace¬ 
ment values, but it appoars to me that there is insufficient justification for 
adopting this basis for tho industry in Bombay where, owing to municipal 
restrictions, no now mills can bo erected, Whatever view miy be taken 
jn regard to this, I hold that the maximum duty which can be justified is 
one which will offsot tho actual advantage per pound of yarn or per pound 
of cloth manufactured, derived from double shift working in Japan. This, 
it is most impoitant to note, is all that was asked for in this respect by 
tho Bombay mill industry. 

Differential Duty Suggested. 

I, therefore, recommend tho imposition of a different!il duty of 4 per 
cont on all cotton manufactures imported into Indii from Japan, to be 
imposed at the oailiest date from which such a duty cm b) imposed with 
reference to tho terms of tho Anglo-Japxnoso Convention of 1005. For 
the reasons given by my colleagues, I furtlnr rocomim.ud that this should 
be imposed until the end of the period for which they have recommended 
the additional general duty, that is u :til the end of tho financial year 
1929-30. I realise, as fully as they do, the objections to imposing an en¬ 
hanced duty on yarn, oven though it is a differential d ifv nsr.ainst one 
country only, but I can see no logical ground for distinction between yarn 
and cloth and would point out that the argument they have advanced in 
support of their proposal for an all round increase in the duty on cloth, 
namely that tho recent hoavy fall in the price of cotton should rondor its 
effect on the consumer imperceptible, applies enquafly to yarn. It may be 
hold that a differential duty of four per cent is so small that it will give tho 
industry no material assistmco in mooting unfair competition. It must be 
romembered that it is in addition to an existing duty of five per cont. on 
yam and of eleven per cont on cloth. Tha history of the Indian cotton 
textilo industry, morooxcr, furnishes convincing proof that a duty of four 
por cent has never Ivon regarded as inappreciable. 

My colleagues hive pointed out that their pioposal obviitos the 
dis id vantage which would arise from the fae** that the imposition of a 
differential duty against Japanese irnpoits would necessitate the abrogation 
of the Anglo-Japanose Convention of 1905 and that this might load to 
retaliation against exports from India to Japan. It has also been pointed out 
in the ropoit that the difficulties arriving from tho existonco of the Anglo- 
Japannoso Convention could bo obviated, and the industry could at tho 
tho same timo bo protected against unfair competition, without tho impo* 
sition of a gcnoral duty, if an additional duty were imposed on cotton 
manufactures from all countries outside the British I^mpiro, tho imports of 
which from countries other th m Japrn are very small. My colleagues hold 
that this would, in effect, amount to Imperial Preference and thus raise 
broader questions of commercial policy than can be dealt with by such a Board 
as ours, I am in entire agreement with them on this point. Our concern 
is with the facts of tho industry boforo us. On those facts it has been 
established that tho industry is suffering from unfair competition but that tha 
extent of that competition does not justify an increase in the present levol 
of duty beyond four per cent. Wo are agreed in holding that a duty of 
this amount would give the industry an appreciable measure of protection. 

I am at one with my colleagues iu holding that it is not for us to express 
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an opinion whether the disadvantages to the ootton textile industry, arising 
from unfair foreign competition, outweigh the advantages which aoorue 
from the existence of the Anglo-Japanese Convention, especially in view of 
the fact that, as six months' notice has to he given of intention to terminate 
it, more than six months of the period of two and a half-years during 
which conditions of labour in Japan will, so far as can at present bo foreseen, 
remain sufficiently inferior to those in India to justify a differential duty 
must necessarily elapso before such a duty can be imposod. Nor is it for 
us to express an opinion whether the object aimed at, which is the protec¬ 
tion of the industry against unfair foreign competition,, could better be 
secured by the imposition of an additional duty on cotton manufactures 
from countries outside the British Empire. It must, however, be pointod 
out that the latter course would have the advantage that only a very small 
additional proportion of the import would be affected. The imports of 
yarn from countries outside the British Empire and Japan in 1925*26 
amountod to 2'i million pounds or 4 per cent of the total, and those of 
piece-goods to 56 million yards or 3’5 per cent of the total. It would further 
enable immediate assistance to be given to the industry whereas, in any 
event, no differential duty could ba imposod against Japan for a period of 
six months and possibly considerably longer. It would also avoid the 
complication which arises from the fact that there are other countries such as 
China and the United States of America in which conditions of labour in 
respect of the employment of female labour at night are inferior to those 
in India and which should, therefore, logically be included in any scheme of 
differential duties imposed on this ground. The competition of these 
countries i3 not severe but the figures we have given in paragraph 44 show 
that, when stable conditions are restored in China, competition from that 
country may easily becomo so. In this connection, it cmnot be overlooked 
that there are 45 mills in China which are owned by Japanese, so that a 
differential duty against Japan might well lead to increased imports from 
China. 

The proposal submitted by my colleagues havo Iho advantage over that 
submitted above than thoy more that provide the funds required for the 
expenditure involved by roc >mraondations, other than that for the grant of 
the bounty, which have my ontiro support. An additional duty of four 
per cent on cotton manufactures from Japan would yield about Rs. 50 lakhs 
on tho basis of the figures for 1925-26. An additional duty against Japan 
would undoubtedly lead to a fall in this figure, and, as the estimated cost 
of the remission of the duty on machinery and mill stores alone is Rs. 50 
lakhs, there would thus bo some loss of revenue Under this head as woll as 
expenditure on carrying out the other proposals enumerated in paragraph 107 
of the Roport which would havo to be met from other sources. 
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In the House of Lords on March 30 Lord OLIVIER ashed the Secretary of 
State for India to give the House information with regard to matters of immediate 
interest in public affairs in In lia, an 1 in particular with regard to the prospects 
of any steps being taken at an eatly date in preparation for the consideration of 
further constitutional change; also as to the agreement recently arrived at bet¬ 
ween the Government of the Union of South Africa and the Government of In¬ 
dia with regard to the position of Indians in the Union, as to the continued 
detention of persons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance of 1924, and as to the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to the rating of the rupee; and 
moved for papers. 

He noticed that in a recent speech the noble earl had said it was yet too early 
for him to pronounce on the success or failure of the present Constitution. He 
(Lord Olivier) did not know that it would ever be early enough for the noble Earl 
to express an opinion on the success or failure of the present Constitution in India, 
but he had no doubt that he had formed in his own mind an opinion on the 
successor failure of the very well-intentioned an 1 sincerely conceived constitu¬ 
tional experiment in that Dependency. Although that Constitution was good 
enough as a stop-gap, it was one which the longer it worked the less satisfaction 
it gave, and, seeing that they had n >w arrived at the third electoral period of the 
probationary period of the Constitution, it behoved the Government to consider 
what was to be the next step in the direction of possible m >dification of the 
Constitution. 

The noble earl in the same speech had gone on to say that if the constitu¬ 
tional experiment was not in every respect happily conceived, it did equip 
Indians to show that in concert with ourselves they could frame a better Constitu¬ 
tion, and we could contribute our part to the framing of that better Constitution. 
It was extremely difficult to understand what exactly was in the noble Earls mind. 
Had he in view any pioject affirding Indians by invitation or otherwise an 
opportunity of showing that they coiikl frame, in concert, a better C institution ? 
If that was the right interpretation of the noble lotd’s observations it was a matter 
of very great importance. 

'Hie Eail of Birkenhead, Secretary of State for India,—I said in concert with 
ourselves. 

Alternative To A Statutory Commission. 

Lord Olivier said that the working of the present Constitution in India gave 
no opportunity except by the appointment of a Special Committee of the Legisla¬ 
ture to indulge in Constitution-making. That duty was by statute entrusted to 
the Imperial Parliament after the appointment of a Statutory Commission. What 
he wished to elicit from the noble Earl was whether there was any alternative to a 
Statutory Commission. The noble Earl had said further in his speech that the 
events of the last two months provided some encouragement that the saner 
sections of opinion in India were realirmg that we were asking for nothing better 
than to continue a sympathetic and friendly partnership. He entirely agreed 
that a much saner and much more promising methol was being pursued as far 
as one could judge at present both in the Legislative Assembly and elsewhere 
towards the possibility of working representative institutions in India. It could 
not be said that any sort of factious or reasonable opposition or abuse of the 
form of the House had been indulged in by any party during the recent Sessions 
of the Legislative Assembly, so far as lie had been able to follow them. But the 
expressions of the noble earl were likely to be interpreted in India as offering 
rather less than Indians thought was their due. In the memorandum which the 

21 
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Government had issued on China they stated that the time had come for the 
powers to recognize that Chinese nationalism preferred to manage its own affairs 
and not to have them managed under the tutelage, however wisely devised, of 
the European powers. That was very much on the lines of what the Indian 
Nationalist Party were striving for. It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
smoothness with which things had gone in the Legislative Council or Assembly 
was to be taken as any adumbration of moderation of the unanimous demand of 
all parties, whether Moslem, Hindu, or Swarajist, for a progressive advance 
towards the establishment of a self-governing Dominion under the Crown. 

Desire for a Concordat. 

The leaders and more intelligent spokesmen of both the Moslem and Hindu 
Parties desired to come to some concordat in order that constitutional progress 
might be made on a firm basis. In the last few days a real and genuine move¬ 
ment had been seen in the direction of establishing a basis for settling the vexed 
question how the rights of minorities were to be dealt with. He asked whether 
there was any prospect of any steps being taken in preparation for the consider¬ 
ation of further constitutional change. Time was running out and an enormous 
amount of preliminary preparation would be needed. The agreement recently 
arrived at between the South African Government and the Government of India 
with regard to the position of Indians in the Union seemed to him icasonable 
and fair to both parties, and he considered it an Imperial event of the greatest 
promise. The continued detention of peisons arrested under the Bengal Ordinance 
of 1924 was a source of continual trouble in India. Did the Secretary for India 
think it was possible to go on very much longer with some of these cases, exerci¬ 
sing a continuous preventive detention, or was there any hope that within a short 
period the present operations of the Ordinance would practically expire by 
exhaustion ? 

There had been a vote in the Legislative Assembly on the proposal to stabilize 
the rupee at is. 6d. when the. Government had obtained a small majority. The 
effect of a ratio of is. 6d. as distinct from one of is. 4d. was always to favour the 
importer of goods from England into India and to penalize the producer in India 
of goods that had to be sold in that country or sent to England. There was an 
immense amount of feeling in India that the general interests of the Indian 
producer had been sacrificed to the financial interests of the Government. 

The Secretary of State for India (the Earl of BIRKENHEAD)- Mv Lords, 

I am grateful to the noble Lord for affording me this opportunity of attempting to 
give your Lordships a survey of the present situation in India. Some nine months 
have elapsed since I last reviewed in general Indian affairs and, although I am 
well aware that many of your Lordships follow with attentive and instructed 
interest such accounts—and they are not inconsiderable nowadays—as the Press 
provided of day to dav happenings in India, I think that it may be of advantage, 
even to those of your Lordships who have had personal experience of the problems 
of Indian politics and administration and are consequently well qualified to assign 
their relative values to the tendencies indicated by events, if I attempt to place 
the component elements of the somewhat bewildering panorama of this large 
fraction of the Empire in the perspective which, from my reading of con¬ 
temporary history and from the large volume of information which it is my daily 
duty to receive, appears to me to be just. 

The noble Lord has asked me to deal specifically with a number of somewhat 
diverse points, all I admit of importance ; and I propose endeavour to include 
them all within my survey, if not necessary m the order which he adopted. Let 
me begin by reminding your Lordships that, since I last addressed you, India 
has passed through the third General Election of the 1919 Constitution. No 
very detailed information has yet reached me of the number of voters who went 
to the polls but I can at least say that there was no dearth of candidates of 
ability, that the polls were conducted without disorder, and that the electors 
showed, on the whole, a distinctly greater interest in the exercise of their 
suffrages than on the two previous occasions. How far this increased interest 
was due to other causes than a realisation of the issues at stake and of the 
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political philosophy underlying the use of a vote, I cannot even guess. But it 
would be foolish to pretend that electoral politics in India have yet emerged in 
general beyond the individual and personal appeal, or that Party politics, as we 
conceive them, are not still a conception of the future. It is true that Party 
labels are there, and that within the Legislatures groups have formed and 
reformed, named and renamed themselves, coalesced and disintegrated, in 
almost Kaleidoscopic complexity. I can, however, discern no sharp line of 
principle dividing and distinguishing them, nor perhaps can this will be other¬ 
wise at the present stage of constitutional development. 

One Broad Issue. 

But with due regard to these limitations, it is none the less true to say that 
there was on the occasion of these last Elections one broad issue which confronted 
the electors—namely, whether their choice should fall upon a candidate who 
professed, or upon one who repudiated, the main principle associated with the 
Party until recently known as Swaiajists. As Your Lordships are aware, 
the Election of 1923 brought into the forefront of Indian politics a conception 
of statesmanship, the appeal of which to intelligent men 1 have more than once 
expressed my inability to understand. The noble Lord, my predecessor, has 
seveial times in speech and writing claimed that the position attained by the 
followers of the Swarajist creed in most of the Councils as the result of the 
Elections of 1923 entitle them to be legarded and treated as the Constitutional 
Opposition. Events have in my judgment proved this claim to be misconceived. 

This is not the occasion for a philosophic examination of the theoretic 
bases of Party government. But I imagine that none of your Lordships would 
dissent from the position that, although, no doubt, the main function of an 
Opposition is to oppose, the very conception of Government and Opoosition 
pre-supposes acceptance by both alike of the fitimework of Constitution within 
which they function and have their being. Without this postulate the forms of 
Parliamentary government are empty and meaningless, and it was the denial of 
this postulate which, a» I understand it, formed the bedrock of the Swarajist creeds. 
Their policy was to endeavuui “by uniloim continuous and consistent obstruction 
within the Councils”—this is not my phrase but the ‘ipsissima verba’ of the Party’s 
manifesto of 1923—“to make government through the Councils impossible.” And 
why? Because Parliament decided in 1919 that the bold step forward then to be 
taken towards responsible government could not for the time being be more than 
a stage in the advance and should not consummate a complete abdication of 
authouty on the part of this country. I am not so rash as to attempt to predict 
from tne present composition of the Councils the probable course of their actions 
during the next three years, but 1 think it is not unduly optimistic to discern 
grounds for hope that the sterile and leactionary chaiavter of the creed of the 
rigid Swarajist has become apparent to Indian intelligence generally, and indeed 
to not a few of its former exponents. 

A Change of Name. 

I do not deny that the last Session of the Indian National Congress decid¬ 
ed by a majority to affirm the past policy of the Swarajist Party, but it is 
instructive to observe that the Swarajist Party has now discarded its title in 
favour of the title of “ Congress party,” thereby peihaps advertising (what had 
become during the last few years increasingly obvious) that the Congress, which 
in the past has numbered within its fold practically every Indian of chatacter 
and enlightenment, is no longer entitled to arrogate to itself the description 
“ National,” for it is an open secret that the decision to decline the responsibility 
of Ministerial office in the Provinces where the Swarajists were in sufficient 
strength to warrant an invitation to assume it, or to supp rt the Ministry formed 
from other Parties where this was not the case, was received in more that one 
Province with great searching of heart by the Party’s local adherents; while it 
is no secret at all, but a plain fact, that those who profess and call themselves 
Swarajists have been returned in diminished numbers to nearly every Council, and 
that most of the so-called Responsivists and Independents who are now to be 
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found in appreciable numbers in all the Councils are persons who, having hitherto 
marched under the Swarajists banner, have declined any longer to bind themselves 
to a programme of barren and naked obs auction. 

One tangible effect of this situation is that in two Provinces—Bengal and 
the Central Provinces—vvhcie, after the Elections ol 1923, the Swaiajists had been 
returned in sufficient strength to put a stop to the machinery provided by the Act 
ol 1919 for transtering to the control of Ministers responsible to the Councils an 
important section ot the administration, the Governors ha\c now found it possible 
to appoint a Ministry, and in both places tlveie are distinct indications that the 
Ministry can count on the requisite Parliamentary suppoit. Your Loidships 
have no doubt observed that about ten da>s ago a loimal vote of “ No confidence” 
in the Bengal Ministry was rejected by a decisive majonty. 

Jiindu-Muslim Tension. 

Here, my Lords, the peculiar difficulties which have beset the Governor of 
Bengal in finding Hindu ana Moslem leaders willing to co-opeiatc, bring me to 
a topic with which, at the noble Loid’s especial request, l dealt in some detail 
on the last occasion I answeied a sinulai question—the nvaliy and antagonism 
ol Hindu and Moslem. 1 wish that 1 could lepoit to your Loidships that this 
matGr gives ground for less anxiety, and lor less constant watchfulness on the 
part of the aulhoiities resptnsibie lot the piesetvatu n ol peace and ordei, than 
was the case when 1 spoke heie nine iik nths ago. Unfortunately 1 can make no 
such report, though 1 am glad to think that tin iituutu n is in some places less 
acute than it wa* last stimmei. Uni) tkiee wit ks ago bigoted intolerance—and 
1 cliaiactcrise impartially m those terms the abilude ot iho*c who ngidl) insist 
on the pla)ing of music at times and in places which gi\t ground lor efftnee, 
and ot those who no less rigidly object to it in cnctimstances when objection 
has not in the past been made—bigoted intoleiance, i say, led to a clash 
between laige paities of Hindus and Moslems at a lemote village m Bengal, 
which the police weie forced, with no small loss of life, to end by the use of 
firearms. Though there have not been ot late disoiders on a scale compatible 
with those which disgraced the streets ol Calcutta m the spnng and summer of 
last year, the instance 1 have cited is only one of four serious collision* which 
have occurred at various places within the last six months. 

Almost moie disquieting to my mind than these ci tide manifestations oi mol) 
intolerance aie the jealousies and suspicions of Hindu and ot Moslem leadeis in 
the field of politics, foi it the leaders are incapable, or not dcsiious, ol suboidi- 
nating sectarianism to nationalism, the pi aspects ol giowth among then less 
enlightened followers of that spirit ol reasonable accommodation which is the life¬ 
blood ol political progress, can hardly be regauied as encouraging. I have no 
desire to dilate again upon this problem—a problem the solution oi winch can be 
found by no one but Indians themselves—but 1 must be pel nutted to observe that 
until those who contend that India is at this moment the rightful and competent 
arbiter ol her own destiny can lay the spectre of sectarian violence, their conten¬ 
tion must necessarily tail to appeal with conviction to unprejudiced minds. 
Whether the discussions to which the noble Loul refcned, which were reported a 
few days ago from Delhi as having been initiated by certain Mahomed an Leaders, 
as to the feasibility of surrendering the sepaiate Moslem electorates which form 
p^rt of the piesent political structure, and as to the conditions upon which this 
change might be considered, will come to fruition and piove, as they well might, 
to have in them the seeds of a solvent for tins “ malaise,” I have little means of 
judgirig— no more than any one of your Lordships—but I shall watch with atten¬ 
tion the development of this most interesting indication of the moment of Indian 
political thought. 

A Promising Situation. 

I should, however, be giving a false impression if my observations hitherto 
have led your Lordships to suppose that I see only shadows on the picture. 1 say, 
though not without some hesitation, that the political outlook as the result of the 
last elections aided by the fortunate outcome, to which the noble Lord very gene¬ 
rously referred, of the recent negotiations between representatives of the South 
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African and Indian Governments, on which I shall have something to say in a 
moment, is one of no small promise. I shall not go lurther than that somewhat 
guarded utteiance takes me. Indeed, I am conscious that some not inexperienced 
observer would view with unbelief even that degree of optimism. I have followed, 
with the dose attention I was bound to give to it, the Session of the newly- 
elccted Legislative Assembly which has just closed, and in specially mentioning 
the Assembly I must not be taken to have overlooked the proceedings of the 
other, and not less important Chambei of the Indian Legislature : it is, however, 
inevitable that one’s attention at this juncture should be chiefly directed 10 that 
body which represents the more lecent choice of its constituents, and which by 
the nature ot its constitution, should indicate more directly the tiend ol the 
general mass of political opinion. 

The impressions I have gained from this scrutiny I should find it difficult to 
indicate fully within the time I am entitled to expect your Lordships’attention. 
But let me generalise by saying that, while I admit that the tone 01 the debates 
has been, on the whole, free trom bitterness ; that relations between members ot 
the Government of India and the Opposition have been fncndly both inside and 
outside the House ; and while, finally, the Government of India has been able to 
tind, sometimes by extremely nanow maiorities, sufficient support tor then con¬ 
sidered policies to secure the defeat of their opprmntt upon issues of fust-class 
importance , yet I cannot but feel that the position, even to-day, lacks stability. 
I have said before, and I say it again now, that by the co-operation whiuh 1 have 
before letjucsted I do not mean senile acceptance of any anil evei y proposition 
that the Government think fit to submit to the sci utin> ot tue debate and to the 
verdict of the Division List. As the noble Viscount, Lord Chelmsford, found 
occasion truly to observe on a memorable occasion to the Indian Legislature : 
“ 'I lie day of autocracy is past ” in India. 

Responsive Co-Operation. 

Nor am I so foolish as to waste endeavour to find a point of approach to 
those who have succeeded in persuading themselves that they still continue to 
serve the mteiesu ot their country by putting into practice the orthodox Con¬ 
gress creed. My doubts arise from the difficulty the past Session has presented 
of distinguishing by the test ot speech and vote between the hide-bound adherents 
of that creed and those late professors ot it who claim to have been letuined to 
the present Assembly as tollowers of their own individual consciences. I ha\e 
already observed that Indian politics in the mass are still largely, perhaps 
inevitably, an affair of personalities, but I am loath to believe that those men who 
have been judged worthy by then fellow countrymen to represent their view's in 
theCcntial Legislature tan carry independence of judgment and action only 
to the extent ot repudiating the colouis ol a particular Leader while echoing his 
sentiments and following him on every important eiccasion into the Division 
Lobby. Still, despite such discouragements, I maintain that I do see dealer 
signs, and from a wider area, of that “responsive co-operation” (to borrow 1 he 
phraseology of Indian politicians themselves) between Bntish and Indian which 
is indispensably needed to enable the best mind of both races to think out 
without prejudice, the testing problems confionting them, and failing which I 
myself can see no solid hope of progress. 

The Bengal Detenues. 

I turn now to the second of the topics upon which the noble Lord invited 
my observations—the continued detention in goal, or under restiaint of various 
degrees, of a number of persons in the Bengal Presidency. I do not intend on 
the present occasion to examine the grounds upon which the Government of which 
the noble Lord was a member decided to authorise the noble Maiqucss, the late 
Viceroy, to enact the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance of October 
1924. On an earlier occasion I have dealt fully with that mattei in your Lord- 
ship’s House, and have made it plain—as was, indeed, apparent from my own 
decision a few months later to support the certification of the Act of 1925—that 
whatever my “prima facie” prejudice against legislation of this character (and I 
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have never either disguised or di sembled it,) I considered that the action of 
His Majesty’s late Government and of the Government of India in assuming and 
using these unusual and drasic poweis was completely pistilied. 

I shall assume, therefore, loi my present puipme a general acceptance of 
the decisive iaet that in 1924 their was existing, and had existed lor some ycai s 
in Bengal, an oiganised conspnac> for the commission of revolutionary crime : I 
shall assume a fui the? geneial acceptance oi the fast that the authoiities lespon- 
sible lor the preservation ot hie and the maintenance of order in the Rengal 
Presidency found themselves unable to accept icsponsibiiity lor the performance 
ot tlieir task unle.s they wane enabled by process ot law to dcpiive the known 
leaders and oiganisers of this conspiracy of the ticedom to pursue their 
criminal activities, by segiegating them alike from their fellows and from 
their potential victims. The noble Loid does not, indeed he cannot, w'lth 
due legard to his personal lespunsibihty m this matter, question these 
premises. lie has put his case with gieat moderation and it is my duty to 
give lum tar as I can .in answei alike full and candid. 

1 am asked, and reasonably asked, what is to be the end ol this policy of 
detention? Are we, with oui high judicial tiaditions. to cun'emplate the indefinite 
detention in gaol, or even under less nksomc lorms ol lestiaint, oi a laige number 
of the educated youth ol Pengal • Let me assure >0111 Loidships that, pursuantly 
to the pledge which I gave to the best part ol that year 1 have been putting these 
questions insistent!) to myself and for veveial numbs I have been in constant 
consultation wan the Gm11 nmuit ol India a, to the answer we aie to give, having 
regarel to our 1 esponabilities and those of the Bengal Government lor the pio- 
tection of the life and piopertv of the inhabitants of the i’lovincc. 

Your Lordships will not expect me to disclose to you the details of these 
discussions, but, in view ot the admitted cunditn n» at the time when these poweis 
of detention vveie last assumed, the qiu ^tien at is-uc ically lesolves itself into 
this. Is the situation which admittedly necessitated the airest of a numbei of 
persons in the autumn ot 1924 in oidei to picvent the commission of ten orist 
outrages, now, in the spring ol 1927, such that the iclease of all those poisons 
can be contemplated with equanimity or allowed with safety ? in my judgment, 
alter the most careful examination of which 1 am capable, even of individual cases, 
the release at this moment oi all the,c peis<n» liom the ic-tiamt undei which 
many oi them have lain for a long penod would be attended by a lisk ot the 
reciudescence 01 murderous outrages tor whi.h I will not assume responsi¬ 
bility. And in making this as-ci tu n 1 claim that 1 am not easily deteued liom 
a course otherwise pi opt > beca u.c tl«at coiitse is atttnded by risks. But 
this docs not mean that f contemplate a policy of indefinite detention anil that 
1 return a blank non pussumus to the noble Loiel'* appeal. 

The New Policy. 

Let me state in some detail and in the plainest tcims 1 can the policy at 
which, in consultation with myself, the Bengal Government and the Government 
of India have now ari ived and which is now guiding and will continue to guide 
their actions. In order to do so 1 propose to lead to your Loidships .1 statement 
not long, which was made publicly, with my declaied concurrence, on behall of 
the Government of India Iasi week. It is as follows . 

“The policy ol the Government icgai ding those who l\a\ e been detained 
under Regulation 3, or the Bengal Ciimmal Law Amendment Act, in connection 
with the Bengal revolutionary con.pnacy, 1 'as been and still is that the deten¬ 
tion of no man should last longer than is essential in the in’eiests of the public 
safety. The Government are convinced that a leiionsl conspnacy is still in 
active existence, and that consequently it is not possible to take steps in the 
direction of the lelease ol tho^e about whom thcie is no reasonable doubt that 
they would utilise then libeily to resume their previous activities. They are, 
however, anxious to pursue as quickly as possible the gradual release of indivi¬ 
duals whose conduct gives reason for hoping that they will not abuse their 
liberty. The Bengal Cnimnal Law Amendment Act piovides lor a considerable 
degree of elasticity m the treatment of those who are dealt with under it and 
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enable the Government to transfer from gaol to less strict forms of supervision 
persons whose past record and present conduct would not justify their uncondi¬ 
tional release. Individuals of this class may be directed to reside in a particular 
village or in their own home. The practical results of transferring men in this 
manner to village or home domicile are carefully watched, and the Government 
are enabled to observe whether action taken is lusiificd by events, and this to 
determine the possibility of the further extension of such action." 

The noble Lord asked me upon this point a particular question. lie said, 
when you are releasing an individual upon the giving of an assurance, what is 
the use of oxaminirg his past record 

Lord Olivier : I put it the other way round. If you are only going to release 
a person when von are satisfied by the past record that he is not dangerous, 
what is the use of asking for a promise * 7 

The Earl of Birkenhead : You form your judgment upon a combination of 
both considerations. The assurance for the future may possess a \alue quite 
different in the case of a man whose past record is good. Supposing for four¬ 
teen years a man's record has been one iff 1 e\nliitionarv *\iolence, it would 
naturally be the duty of the nuthoiities to examine in a veiv different spirit any 
assurance thai he might gi\e for the futme I cannot ronllv see anv incon¬ 
sistency in the double test which has occasioned the anxiety of the noble Lord. 
However, it is proper that I should show what has been done m the direction of 
discriminating the treatment o f detenues T may mention that out of 171 persons 
dealt with under the Bengal Cnminal Law Amendment Act fiom the beginning 
75 hn\c been placed in village domicile and 13 ,n home domiede while 26 have 
been released The nunabei now remaining in gaol o r this c 1 n r s is ^4. Of those 
arrested under Regulation 3, V were s”bsenuen 4 lv transferred to the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and me included in the figures just given. Sixteen 
at present remain in gaol under the Regulation. 

Village and Home Domicile." 

In the last two and a half months the Government of Bengal have issued 
orders for the transfer of iq detenues from goal to village or home domicile under 
the Act and have released seven Tim Government of India have also had 
under re\ lew the case of those who are still detained under Regulation 3. They 
are considering the case of one of these State prisoners on medical ground. In 
respect of four others thev are satisfied that detention in gaol is no longer neces¬ 
sary and thev are. therefore, cancelling the warrants under Regulation 3 so that 
action mav be made to brin r ’ them un Vr the Bern al Criminal T nw Amendment 
Act with a view to then trm.fer to village domicile. R mu* t be understood 
that the practical re suits o r this action, ns exhibited in the conduct of the men 
thus placed in village or home domicil* 1 , lequire the con tant attention of the 
Government. If it is ascertained that such men me reverting to terrorist con¬ 
spiracy the Government will not hesitate to deal with those men under their 
powers. That is our policy at which, as I have said, we have arrived after the 
fullest and most carefiil consideiation o r the mattet in all its aspects, and that 
is mv answer to ihe noble Lord's nuestmn on the policy involved. 

I have reminded vour Lordship? that the exerci.eof powers of this kind is 
not, unhappily, a new feature in Indian administration It was necessary, for 
precisely the same reasons as those now operating, to intern a number of persons 
during the War. Let me also remind vour Lord- hips that in iQ2o a .general 
amnestv of all such persons was ordered in the hope that it would result m the 
abandonment by them of their dangerous activities. The hope proved fallacious ; 
the conspiracy was revived and a senes o r outrages followed which was not 
checked until resort was made to the pro.ent legislation. Even now—aparl 
altogether fiom the information in the possession of the Bengal Government— 
it must be sufficiently appaient even to the uninstiucted that conspiracy is still 
at work. No longer ago than in Tanuary of this year two men were arrested in 
the course of house-searches in Calcutta in a room which contained revolvers, am 
munition and thirteen cases of bombs, while within the previous thirteen months 
two other discoveries of a similar but more elaborate nature had been made. I 
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tell your Lordship? plainly that so long as the Bengal Government and the 
Government of India continue to advise me that the release from restraint of 
any given individual is likely on reasonable grounds of probability to lead to 
further outrage, I shall not attempt to set aside their judgment. I shall, on the 
contrary, support them. 

Indians in S. Africa. 

I turn now to a wholly unrelated subject—the outcome of the recent negoti¬ 
ations on the subject of Indians m South Africa. The noble Lord has referred 
to the Agreement recently reached between the Union Government and the 
Gavernmcnt of India regarding the position of Indian-, in South Africa. I am 
placing in the library Two Papers, one containing an announcement made by 
the Government of India last month regarding the results of the Conference, and 
the other, a more detailed summary of the conclusions icached, which was laid 
before the Indian Legislature. 1 do not propose to review in detail the consents 
of the latter document, but merely to describe in the broadest outline the results 
attained. The two Governments have agreed to co-operate in a scheme of 
assisted emigration from Siuth Africa ; the restrictive legislation introduced 
last year will not be proceeded with, and an agent of the Government of India 
will be appointed m Siutli Africa. I am not aide to give the noble Loul with 
exactitude the information he asked for as to the stage which the ariangements 
have reached, but the matter is now' the subject oi discussion. Fmther. while 
the right of South Africa to mam'.un western standards o f lile has been recog¬ 
nised, the principle Has been affirmed that In bans in S Kith Afiua who are 
prepared to conform to such standards should lie enabled to do so. 

I have described the results of the Conference in the most general terms 
and wuth a deliberate economy of language, for I am above all things anxious 
to give no colour to the belief that one side or the other has gained an advantage. 
There is no question of this. The settlement, which a year ago seemed impossi¬ 
ble, is an honourable one which docs credit to both Governments, and was only 
brought about by the spirit of mutual forbearance and goodwill wuth which the 
two Delegations approached this most difficult question and by the resourceful¬ 
ness applied to the discovery of its solution. Great credit is due to Sir Mahomed 
Habibulla and to the other members of the Indian Delegation and I would like, 
if I may, to pay a sincere tribute to the wisdom and the high statesmanship of 
General I-Iert/og and his colleagues in very difficult circumstances. But apart 
from the many concrete difficulties that have been solved by these negotiations, 
the Agreement has a lnghe’ value in that it marks in my judgment the beginning 
of a period of cordial co-operation and of more intimate and fnendly relations 
between the two Governments. Each Government lias come to appreciate the 
difficulties of the other ; mistrust and suspicion have been replaced by under¬ 
standing and goodwill and the complete change of atmosphere that has been 
brought about is the best augury for the harmonious working of the Agreement 
and the adjustment of any difficulties that may arise in future. 

The Rating of the Rupee. 

Another matter on which the noble Lord seeks information is the policy of the 
Govt, of India in relation to the rating of the rupee. I should not have thought that 
there could be any misconception on this point. A Royal Commission, of which the 
majority of the members were representative of Indian interests, finding that the 
de facto rate of exchange had been is. 6d. for some time and that a substantial ad¬ 
justment of prices to this ratio had been attained, recommended, with one dissen¬ 
tient, that in the best interests of India the rupee should be stabilised in relation to 
gold at that rate. This recommendation was accepted by Government in advance 
of the other recommendations and a Bill designed to effecl the change was intro¬ 
duced into the Assembly in August last. In deference, however, to the not 
unreasonable desire that the recommendations of the Commission should be dealt 
with as a whole, consideration of this measure was postponed until the present 
session. 

In the interval a further adjustment of prices to the is. 6d. rate has strength- 
ed the case for stabilisation at this ratio, but at the same time an agitation arose 
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in India in favour of a reversion to the old rate of ist. 4d. Doubts have been 
expressed as to the reality of this agitation. I cannot give a definite opinion. 
It has been suggested that the movement was largely political. We need not, 
however, happily engage upon these speculations, for the Legislative Assembly, 
by a narrow majority no doubt, has accepted the Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tion. That this decision was wise there can be no doubt in instructed opinion, 
and I am convinced that any other decision would have been in the worst 
interests of India, involving as it would have done, the long and painful process 
of read !us*men‘ of prices and wages to an entirely new level. As it is, stability 
of e>change has been attained and this cannot fail to benefit Indian finance and 
Indian commerce. 

Of the other recommendations of the Commission—notably those relating 
to the os ablishment of a gold bullion standard and the creation of a Reserve 
Rank, I need only say that following the announcement which I made to your 
Lordships last autumn a Ihll has been introduced which will, after reference to 
a Select Committee, be consule* ed later in the year. This Rill is a complicated 
one and will icqiure more careful consideration but pending its examination by 
the Indian Legislature your Lordships will hardly expect me to review its pro¬ 
visions. 


The Indian Budget. 

I cannot pass from this branch of my subject without making a brief refer¬ 
ence to the budget. I do not propose to inflict upon the House a wearisome 
review of the Revenue and Expenditure of the present and the coming year. 
I content myself rather with stating the gratifying fact that for the fourth year 
in succession the revised estimates disclose a substantial surplus. This surplus 
amount to nearly three crores. In the coming year, on the existing basis of 
taxation and allowing for Provincial contributions, a surplus of more 3^ crores 
is anticipated. But although these successive surpluses, earned as they have 
been by the most rigid economy, afford evidence of the soundness of Indian 
finance, they are particularly welcome as they make it possible to give effect to 
the policy of progressively extinguishing Provincial contributions. Few realise 
how injurious to the chances of the Constitution has been the burden of Provin¬ 
cial contributions, chilling, depressing and rendering almost impossible the 
adequate discharge of th^se social services that might have done so much to 
recommend the novel and difficult Constitution. 

Noble Lords are aware that when the Reforms we^e introduced, an adjust¬ 
ment of Revenue between the Central and the Provincial Governments was 
required and that to secure equilibrium between Revenue and Expenditure the 
Provinces were required to contiibute in the aggregate 983 lakhs of rupees each 
year to the Central Government. The arrangement un ler which the Provinces 
contributed to Central Revenue, though in the circumstances inevitable, had very 
evident drawbacks. The Joint Parliamentary Committee, indeed, placed it on 
record that Government should so direct its financial policy as to extinguish these 
contributions at the earliest possible moment, an 1 tlrs policy the Government of 
India have persistently pursued. 

Remission of Provincial Contributions. 

In 1922-23 Bengal was relieved of its contribution of 63 lakhs, and three 
years later contributions amounting to 250 lakhs were permanently remitted, 
apart from the temporary relief of 50 lakns given for one year to those provinces 
which had not benefitted by the permanent relief then given. In the following 
year a further permanent remission of 125 lakhs was made, and, as matter now 
stand, the original figure of 988 lakhs has been reduced to 545 lakhs. This year's 
surplus will, as an exceptional measure, not be used for the reduction or avoi¬ 
dance of debt but will be carried forward and, together with the anticipated 
surplus for the coming year, will enable the Government to remit permanently 
another 350 lakhs of these contributions and to remit temporarily, for 1927-8 
only, the balance of 195 lakhs. The remainder of the surplus will be set aside 
to be used to meet initial expenditure involved in the inauguration of the new 
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currency system and the setting up of the new Reserve Bank with the result that 
the Revenue and Expenditure of the coming year will, unless we are unfortunate, 
balance. Noble Lords will thus see that next year the Provinces will be entirely 
relieved of the obligation to contribute to Central Revenues, a notable achieve¬ 
ment due to the courageous skill with which Sir Basil Blackett has administered 
the finances of India. In the past India has enjoyed the services of a long line 
of gifted Ministers of Finance, and Sir Basil Blackett has worthily upheld the 
traditions of his predecessors. He has indeed deserved well of India. 

I have dealt at some length on this question of Provincial contributions, 
because of its reactions on the political situation. I believe that in the past the 
greatest of all impediments to the successful working of the reforms lias been 
the want of money. When we remember that since the Government of India Act 
was passed, new burdens have in many cases necessitated retrenchment, one 
cannot help sympathising with provincial Ministers. Even to tried administra¬ 
tors, retrenchment is always painful and difficult. How much more difficult and 
how discouraging the process must have been to tlv se new to administration who 
undertook the responsibility of the Transferred Departments in the hope that 
they would thus be enabled to advance the well-being of their fellow countrymen l 
Instead of being able to launch out on new schemes of public works, of education, 
of public health and sanitation, Ministers in many cases were forced to retrench 
in every direction. Thus, one of the elements necessary to the success of the 
reforms has been wanting, and I am confident that your Lordships will share 
my satisfaction that, by the freeing of the Provinces from the incubus of these 
contributions, wider opportunities will be given to Indian Ministers to administer 
more liberally the Departments entrusted to their charge. 

Army Estimates. 

There is one other part of the Indian Budget upon which I must say a few 
words. Your Lordships may have observed that the Legislative Assembly has 
rejected the Estimate for the Army Department as a method of protesting against 
certain features in Army administration; and in the discharge of my re¬ 
sponsibility to Parliament it is right that I should offer some observations on the 
points against which fhe Assembly has directed criticism. One ground, and 
perhaps the principal ground, of objection is the standard of military expenditure 
in India. It may not be out of place at the outset to attempt to remove a mis¬ 
conception which appears to prevail not only in India but in some quarters in 
this countiy. A common line of cnticsm is that the Indian Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee of 1922 recommended that military expendituic should not exceed 50 crores 
of rupees (let us say £37,000,000) a year, and that Government had failed to 
give effect to this recommendation. But what did my noble friend Lord Inchcape 
and his collegucs in fact say ? They said - 

“ Should a further fall in prices take place we consider that it may be 
possible after a few years to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding 
50 crores of rupees, although the Commander-in-Chicf (I shotiid explain that this 
was the late Lord Rawlinson) does not subscribe to this opinion.’’ That was 
a very guarded expression of opinion—is was not a recommendation—and what 
have Government done to give effect to it? They have reduced military ex¬ 
penditure from 65 and one-fourth crores, that is about £49,000,000, to less than 55 
crores or about £41,000,000 in the last five years. 

The strength of the Aimy in India has been reduced, wisely or unwisely, 
by 38,000 men or 14 per cent since 1914. It is true that its cost has nearly 
doubled, but India can no more expect to escape the financial consequences 
of the world upheaval than another part of the Empire. In the same period 
British military expenditure has increased by fi r ty per cent although its strength 
has been reduced by sixteen per cent. It must be remembered that owing to the 
rigid economy of pre-war years, the Indian Army was actually below the effi¬ 
ciency level when War broke out. The fruits of that policy were borne in 
Mesopotamia and I can assure your Lordships that neither the India office nor the 
Government of India nor I myself will forget the lessen that was taught there, 
however short on occasions may be the memory of the Legislative Assembly* 
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I have referred to the reduction of the s rengh of the Army in India since 
the War ; but I must add that the progressive reduction was acquiesced in by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Rawlmson, and approved by the noble Viscount, 
my predecessor ; not as in itself a sound military measure—it was never so 
claimed, never so defended—but solely because the financial condition of India 
at that time made retrenchment necessary, and the improvement in the external 
and internal situation of India made it possible to take a certain amount of risk. 

1 must emphasise this because behind the general complaint against the size of 
military expenditure lies the suspicion that the Army in India, even on the 
present footing, far exceeds the actual requirements of the country and thus 
contains, at Indian expense, a potential reseive which can be, and is intended 
to be, used for Imperial purposes alone. That suspicion is absolutely without 
foundation. 

The primary purpose of the Army in India has been defined, in a Resolu¬ 
tion passed by the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and endorsed by His Majesty’s 
Government, as “ the defence of India against external aggression and the 
maintenance of internal order.” So far from its being true that the Home 
Government keeps troops in India which are not needed by India and can at 
will be drawn upon for reinforcements elsewhere, almost the exact opposite is 
the case. It is true that when for the moment conditions in India are 
peaceful—and this is I think the answer to the specific question which the 
noble Lord asked me—troops can be tempo anly spared from India, as they 
are being temporarily spared at the picsent tune, to assis m emergencies 
elsewhere. But neither the Government of India nor I would be likely to 
conceal from ouisehes that by lending troops ftom the Indian garrison at 
this moment we are facing a certain risk. It is, we believe, a reasonable 
risk, or we should not have been justified in taking it, but it is reasonable 
only so long as the occasion is temporary. Further than that we dare not go. 

'I he stiength of an aimy must be measured, not 111 relation to which I may 
term local clay-to-day contingencies, a border scuffle one day, a disturbance of 
the public peace the next, but in relation to wider contingencies which I need 
not further specify. It is recogn.sed by both His Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of India that in certain contingencies the Army in India will not 
suffice for u the defence of India against external aggression and the maintenance 
of internal order,” but that we shall have to obtain, should these contingencies 
unhappily arise, reinforcements from the Imperial Army in order to defend India 
successfully against a combination of menaces. That is the cardinal fact m the 
question of the military requirements of India and the military commitments of 
Great Britain. In face of it, it is surely futile to say that the strength of the 
Army in India exceeds its requirements as defined by the Indian Legislature itself 
and to demand that it be reduced still further. 

An Imperial Concern. 

Throughout all these criticisms upon Army administration in India, I detect 
a belief that these matters are primarily of concern to India alone, that there is 
no call on His Majesty’s Government to take part in them, and that action by 
His Majesty’s Government in this sphere is a kind of bureaucratic interference 
from Whitehall. If only for the reason which I have already indicated, this is a 
mistaken view. All these questions, whether they relate to the spread of military 
training in India, or to the Indiamsauon ol the Indian Army, can only be handled 
with the necessary degree of success if they are brought under comprehensive 
survey by an authority competent to examine them from the breadest Imperial 
point of view. It is not enough to approach them parochially. I had, in fact, 
last year formed the conclusion that the time had now come to invite the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence to consider the problem of Indian defence as a whole 
and to take the opportunity of examining certain incidental questions, of which I 
will refer to two because they have been mentioned in the Legislative Assembly. 

The first is the Report of the Indian Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Com¬ 
mittee, which requires a broader survey than either the Government of India or 
the India Office are able to undertake, in so far as it relates to the potential 
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fighting strength of India which can be placed under military training. The 
other is the Indian Sandhurst Committee Report, which will in a few days be 
made available to your Lordslii] s. I shall not be expected to discuss that Report 
this afternoon, because I have not at this s age received the Government of India’s 
recommendations on it. But I will say this. It is a document of first rate im¬ 
portance, not only in what it contains but even more pet haps in the lines of 
inquiry which it is bound to initiate ; and it piesents the problem in a wav which 
necessarily compels us to consider where we now stand and in what direc ion we 
may most safely and readily advance. So far as I am concerned, I shall welcome 
the opportunity and use it to the full. 

Quite obviously the problem, so stated, is one of Imperial scope, cn which 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State is qualified to speak 
with final authority. I felt bound to consider whether wc in India might not be 
well advised not to publish the Report until both the Government of India and 
His Majesty’s Government had had time to examine it and to review the whole 
problem, including aspects of it which were beyond the range of the signatories. 
It appeared that this would involve too long delay in publication and, after con¬ 
sulting the Viceroy and those of my colleague^ who are primarily concerned, I 
decided to publish the Report at once with some preliminary indication of the 
scope of the further inquiries to which it points the way. That will very shortly 
be done and the next step will be for the Committee of Imperial Defence, after 
receiving the Government of India’s views, to examine the Report as a whole in 
its relation to those wider aspects of militaiy policy which they alone arc com¬ 
petent to appraise. 

Tiades Union Act. 

Labour difficulties bulk so largely in India that noble Lords will perhaps 
expect me to say a word on this subject. The Indian Trade Urtions Act, which 
was passed last year, provides for the voluntary registration of unmns, and to 
registered unions various privileges will be given. The object of the Act, which 
will come into effective operation as soon as the Local Govern men's ha\ e pro¬ 
mulgated regulations, is to encourage the growth of a healthy trade union 
movement in India, and to assist in the development of responsible associations 
of workmen, which can be recognised by employers. This cannot, of com sc, be 
brought about by legislation, and the future of this movement must depend 
entirely upon the workeis themselves and their leaders. I would be the las' to 
underrate the difficulties which stand in the way. These arc enormous, but the 
passage of this Act should serve to make easiest the cication of stable and res¬ 
ponsible unions, and so help towards industrial peace. 

Further Constitutional Change. 

The noble Lord finally asked inc to inform him of the prospects of any steps 
being taken at an early date in prcpaiation for the consideration of further consti¬ 
tutional change. I would ask him in turn, dees he feel quite certain that the 
'advancement of that magic date, 1926, which has occupied so much attention in 
India during the last six yeais, is now in fact the desite of tlv se w ? ho have hither¬ 
to urged it with such untiring persistence ? I have thought myself that I have 
seen of late signs among the Icadeis of Indian opinion of a certain reluc ance to 
rush this fence, if I may be permitted the image, now that the march of time has 
brought it so unescapably close. But I do not dwell unduly upon that point. 
Unless Parliament were to decide otherwise, and to amend the law accordingly, 
a Commission must be instituted not later than the end of the year 1926. Having 
regard to the known climatic conditions, any advancement of this date must 
mean that the Commission would be constituted in lime to commence its labouis 
in the late autumn of either this year or next. The issue has thus become a some¬ 
what narrow^ one—so narrow in fact that I hazaicl the suggestion that ten or even 
five years hence it will have become difficult to recognise that a choice between 
1927, 1928, or 1929 as the date for the initiation of this inquiry should have been 
one to arouse grave controversy. 

However that may be, I decline, as I have stated once before in this House, 
to make myself the slave of a date, and the decision of this question still lies with 
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India herself. If the results follow which might reasonably be expected from the 
fairly favourable auguries disclosed by the past four months, if, that is, it becomes 
apparent that the present Constitution, with all its faults, is being accepte d as 
the ins f rument for a serious and sus f aincd eff >rt to collaborate in securing the 
“ better government of India ”—to quote the description app’ied in tin Act of 
1857—then I see no reason to anticipate that His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament, if so advised by the Governor-General, will be found over-an<’ous to 
insist upon waiting until the ten yeais period has run its full course. My appeal 
is still, as it was two years ago, lor common sense an 1 rcas mableness. TI12 
pui suit of political will-o-the-vvisps has n >t si far proved very profitable. Nor 
will it hereafter. An intelligent discharge of existing powers is a powerful argu¬ 
ment for their extension ; an irrational obstruction a powerful argument against. 
The critical months which we await will determine the dccisi m, and I eaines'ly 
hope that at long last we shall meet a sanity and sobriety of action which will 
encourage and fortify those who established the present Constitution in the hope 01 
witnessing its evolutionary extension. 

Constitution Not A Failure. 

The Marquess of READING said he dissented from the s'a'cmcnt of Lord 
Olivier that the present Constitution must be regarded as a failure. lie (Lord 
Reading) was surpnsed to hear the n ible lord take 1h.1i view. He refused to 
regard the Constitution as a faliurc; he would rather regard it as a monument 
erected by the generosity of the British Parliament for the purpc.se of giving effect 
to the principles which this country held dear, and to enable In ha in the luture, 
when she was ready for it. an 1 when she had shown the willingness of spmt which 
they all desired, to govern herself as part of the Bnlish Empiie and maintain her 
position, they hoped for all time, associated with us in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. Looking back on the six or seven years which had passed since 
this Constitution was put into operation he asked how anyone who had studied 
constitutional history could have expected more to have oecn accomplished in 
India during that short period than had actually been achieved. He thought that 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech was a complete answei to the statement that the 
Constitution was a failure. They all remembered the unfortunate and tragic 
events of 1919, as a consequence of which the reforms were started under the most 
unfavourable auspices. As the years progressed he became more confirmed in 
the opinion that the Biitish Parliament acted wisely in 1919, and that if we had 
not taken the course we did then we might have been in much greater difficulties 
at this moment. Everything seemed to print to the peaceful development of 
constitutional government. He was not suggesting that he took the view that 
vve were ready to make the jump forward which some Indian politicians desired, 
or had desired in the past—he was not so ceitain of the present position. If they 
took the last Session as an example he doubted very much whether it would be 
just to say that there had been any effort of deliberate obstruction m the sense of 
attempting to prevent the constitution from functioning. Everything apparently 
of importance that had been desired had been obtained in the Assembly. 

Financial Position. 

Speaking of the financial position, he said that during the five years from 1919 
onwards there was a deficit of 75 millions sterling. It w’as determined to initiate 
a new policy and to make the Budget balance if possible. With the assistance 
of Lord Inchcapc’s Committee retrenchments were made in expenditure.. When 
he had read articles and listened to debates on economy in this country he had 
sometimes thought a useful lesson might be learned from the study of the affairs 
of India. The finance of India emerged from their parlous condition as the result 
of a policy of retrenchment and economy. There would not be a surplus at this 
moment if it had not been for the drastic reductions made in expenditure. The 
result of the administration of financial affairs had been that the provincial 
contributions to the Central Government had now been abolished—a notable 
achievement. It had been expected that it would take many years to dispense 
with these contributions. The financial conditions of India were such that he 
thought India might be compared very favourably perhaps with any country 
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other than the United States. In the dircc ion of finance he would ask their 
lordships to come to the conclusion, not that the Constitution had been a failure, 
but that, viewed by the light of events, really its achievement was somewhat 
remarkable. 


A Qualified Approval. 

Viscount HALDANE : My LoiVs, whatever my noble friend Lord Olivier may 
not have succeeded in doing, at leas he has brought out ttic two very interesting 
speeches to which we have jist listened. The noble Marquess has defended the 
Constitution established by the M*>ntagii-Chelms f ord Reforms in 1919 powerfully. 
He has said that he denies that that Constitution was a failure and he has given 
us, in truth, some record of vei y valuable things which have taken place under 
it. I think he is entitled to congratulate himself completely upon the outcome as 
regards finance. I do not think he exaggerated in the least m that reg.aid. and 
I was very glad that so cordial a tiihute was paid, both by the Sccretaiy o'State 
and by him, to the woik of that dis mguislied administrator Sir Basil Blackett, 
who worked under him and to whom is clue a great deal of credit in connection 
with the reorganisation of the finance of In lia. If the only question were wdiethei 
the Constitution had been a complete failuie, I sh mid agree with the noble 
Marquess that it had not been d nc under it. But finance is no 1 the while ques¬ 
tion, and all I ilunk that my noble fucnd Lord Olivici intended to convey was 
that at least it is a Constitution which has not been as fully and generously 
accepted as we could have hoped, with the icsult that thcie has been a good deal 
of evil. 

I shall presently have something to say about what I believe to be the cause 
of that, but Lefore I do si ; I wash to advert to the speech which the Secretary of 
State lias made. It was a very full speech, it was a very candid speech and I 
think it was a very useful speech, in as much as he answered nearly every questic n 
which had been put to him. It coveied so much ground that l cannot hope to 
travelse it cn this occasion when, indeed, I only wish to say a few words on 
certain specific points. But there weic two or three things with which I was glad 
the noble and learned Earl dealt. He spoke of the Act of 1925 for dealing with 
disturbances in Bengal. I took an active part in the dratting of that Act. It 
was settled really between India, in ckse consultation with the Viceroy, and 
London. It was limited by general assent to one principle, which was to deal, 
not wi t h political agitation, not with new political crimes, but with ciime under 
the actually existing law and to take steps to put that down. Anybody who re¬ 
members the s ate ot things, in Calcutta in particuki *, in th it year, knows that 
it was a very dreadful state of things, a state of things in which human life was 
not safe in the City, and the Act was passed to enable the authorities to deal 
with that state of things drastically. It was dene, and now the question has 
been raised in India and by some people here whether the tune has not come 
when you might release the whale of the offenders in prism under that Act. 

Release of Detcnues. 

Speaking for m>self I think it would be inans'Stent with the very principle 
of the Act to release them wholesale. You must deal with their cases individual¬ 
ly* They are being dealt with individually. A considerable number are out on 
probation. I hope that that is a process which may be carried still further, and 
I do not/quarrel in the least wi h the principle that the noble and learned Earl 
laid down, that you must go cautiously. But you must to some extent review the 
decisions come to on the spot about individual cases. I know it is very difficult, 
and I am very much agains. interfering with local people in ordinary matters 
but when it comes to life and liberty then you have a very serious state of things, 
particularly when there is a poweiful public opinion olserving you. Accordingly 
I hope that the noble and learned Earl, while adhenng to the principle that the 
cases must be dealt with individually and each on its merits, will see to it that 
they are all disposed of, not in that somewhat happy-go-lucky way which often 
happens when things are left only to the local police. 
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The Army In India. 

Another matter on which the noble and learned Earl touched was the 
Army. It is true that there has been a very powerful movement in India for the 
reduction of the Indian Army and its cost, and no doubt there is a great force in 
the contention that the Army is probably kept up on a scale for the resistance 
of foreign aggression which would not be necessary if India yvas a perferctly 
peaceful country left to itself and not apt to become involved in quarrels whicn 
proceed between Great Britain and other countries. That is true, but of course 
we cannot do without an Army in India of at leas sufficient size to preserve 
law anti order and to ensure security from some form of attack. But I have 
often raised a question in my mind which I commend to the consideration of the 
noble and learned Eail. 

It is a question which, as far as I am aware, lias never been considered. 
We maintain two great Armies, one in Inlia and the other the Imperial Army, 
the Home Army. The Home Army is generally exclusively in this country. 
When it goes abioad it goes abroad temporarily. Ihaves imetimesth'iught— 
and I have discussed th ; s with some of the most eminent military authorities in 
India—that in these days of rapid transport it would be^ possible to keep at 
leas' some part of our own Home Army, some part of our E<peditionary Force, 
generally in India. It need not be a large part. A comparatively small part of 
of it would be sufficient to relieve the necessity of keeping up quite as great 
a military force in India. A shirt time ago it was obvious that it woull have 
been a good plan because the theatre of probable disturbance was in the Near 
East, in Itaq and in counties in that vicinity. Th?n it would hive been a con¬ 
venience to 11s to have had that part of the Expeditionary Force which we might 
require close at hind. But that is not so now. I do not think that invasion from 
the north is a very practical proposition. 

It may be that circumstances may change and you may require a laiger 
force, and then the consideration of this new source of addition to the Indian 
Army, which may be considered on ihe analogy of the Territorial Force, may 
become important. I do not think it is possible to come to a decision about so 
large a question s raigh* off, but I do say that I think we should do well to 
consider the question whether the Expeditionary Army of this country and the 
Indian Army should not be in closer relation than they are at the present time. 
At the presen* time they duplicate their work to some extent, and it is one of 
th )sc th.ngs which ought to be cons-dered in the Committee of Imperial defence 
on a large scale—whether the views of those vdn think th it some part of our 
orces might remain generally in India (as I say n )t too large a part), is not a 
view which 014 lit to be taken into accnm*. I mysel r discussed th s largely in 
1924 and 1925 with those who aie engaged in considering strategical questions. 
It is purely a s ratcgical ques ion. It is a question which deserves more con¬ 
sideration than it has e.er had. I think it is one that is new so far as the War 
Office is concerned. 


Reason for Failure of Reforms. 

Then I come to the question why it is that the Constitution es‘ablished in 
1919 and the reforms of which the noble and learned Earl has spoken and of 
which the late Viceroy has spoken—why it is that those reforms have not pro¬ 
duced as much fruit as we could have hoped for. There is a reason for it. 
Between India and this country there is a very gieat difference in spirit and I 
think that difference in spirit is a difference which is too much overlooked. I do 
not often take pa 11 in the discussion of Indian affairs in this House, but for 
all that I see a great many distinguished Indians, men of learning who come over 
here and who discuss things in a moderate spirit. I see them very often in my 
house an l I read a great deal of literature with which they furnish me. I wisli 
we had in the library for instance, such a magazine as the review which is 
published in the Univei sity of Calcutta and which contains articles by some of 
the most able men in India discussing all those questions on which we have been 
touching to-night. If it were read, then I think it would become apparent that 
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much of the difficulty about constitutional questions an 1 much of the difficulty 
about domestic questions in India, is due to the difference of outlook. 

At the bottom ofalmos" everything in India is the question of religion. Ido 
not mean any conflict between Hinduism, in the popular idea of it here, and 
Chris'ianity. They have got beyond that. I mean that the Indian is essential¬ 
ly a religious person and he brings religious considerations into his conscience 
at every turn. The result o f that is apparent in h.s at i u 1 ? towards your ques¬ 
tions and I think you very often do not take account of the fact that you are 
dealing with persons of a different s >irit from your spirit. I fake one case. The 
question of elementary education is a profoundly serious problem in India at this 
moment. Very little has been done. The amount of ignoiance is stupendous. 
It in f er f cres with everything, not only with the people whom it leaves open to those 
influences operate so readily on an unguarded mini, but with the supply of 
administrator and of people to be employed in skilled businesses. As a conse¬ 
quence the education question is being nx>re and more lccognised by th sc who 
think in India—and they are many—as lying at the root of nearly the whole of 
the social problem. Practically nothing has been done about it. N«>\v that tluse 
financial reforms of which we have been hearing to-night will place the Provinces 
in a better position it is possible that the education ques*ion may be dealt with 
by them to some extent. There is another question in which the noble Matquess 
took a great interest when he was Viceroy and to some extent assisted, and that 
is the ques ion of agriculture. Th" development of th? study of agncul uie in 
India is a matter of the first importance, and I hope an 1 believe that the deve¬ 
lopment of that study will produce a new class of peop'e in India, more intelligent 
and able to get a great deal more for you out of the s. il. 

Need to Understand Spirit of People. 

All these things show, as writers like Lord Ronald shay have been impres¬ 
sing upon us in their books, that we have to understand the spirit of the people 
more than we have done if we want to get rid of the reproach that our measures 
do not get home to them. I think it is quite reasonable to take tunc over the 
fashioning of the Constitution, if only for the reason that was given both by the 
noble Earl himself and by the noble Marquess. People’s minds are very slowly 
settling down on that question out of a good deal of chaos and controversy. That 
is not a reason for feeling hopeless. If you turn to the state of Canada as it was 
even after Lord Durham’s time, you will find its Constitution in a condition as 
difficult as that of India to-day. We shall get out of these difficulties if we 
maintain an attitude of moderation, and at the same time of definite purpi se. I 
think that the speeches to which we have lis ened to-night are speeches that give 
us considers! le hope that, with peisistence and by seeking to mam'ain the vast 
gap that now separates the spmt of those who administer India from thos? who 
administered it before the Mutiny in a very narrow fashion, there is at any rate 
a likelihood that India will by degrees emerge into that ideal which was pres¬ 
cribed for it at the time when the teforms were instituted. 

Lord OLIVIER thanked the Earl of Birkenhead for his statement 

AND WITHDREW HIS MOTION tOR PAI*ERS. 



The Indian Debate in Commons 

On the 2ND JUNE 1927 in the House of Commons on a motion for 
adjournment, Mr. LANSBURY (Labourite) initiated the Indian debate and 
complained of the discrimination against Indians on the Indian railways and 
also of the “ colour bar ” in Britain. He asked for the establishment of an 
impartial tribunal to enquire into the Kulkati disturbances and demanded the 
publication of the medical report on which Mr. Bose was released. He said 
that tins was one of the cases that would be remembered in India eternally as the 
u pei sedition of a good nationalist ” and he urged that the Government should 
appoint a committee to survey the situation an l lead up to the appointment of 
the Statutory Commission. He was confi lent tha f he was voicing the opinion of 
the Labour Party when he said that it was as anxious as anyone to maintain the 
British connection with India, but was convinced that it was only maintainable 
by giving people the light to be masters in their own country. 

Earl WINTERTON, responding, said that he did not complain of Mr. 
Lansbury laising these Indian questions “ as Indian debates were only too rare.” 
As icgaids the ban at Edinbuigh, he very much regretted the circumstances, but 
they tti-ie mt w if Inn the control of the Secietaryof State for India nor the Sec- 
retaiy for Scotland. He was glad to hem deprecatory expressions from both 
sides of the House on June 1st and personally agreed with the other Labourites 
rather than with Mr. Shiels. 

Revolutionary Crime and Mr. Bose. 

As regards the Bengal detenus, the Secretary of State never attempted to 
disguise the fact that exceptional powers were necessary. Earl Winterton de¬ 
clared that the necessity for them was abun lanMy proved when they were put 
into operation in 1924. There had been an organised conspiracy in Bengal to 
commit revolutionary crimes. Nothing could be more incorrect than Mr. Lans¬ 
bury* s description o r Mr. Bose's offence as a “ political offence.” Mr. Bose 
broke the law as regards revolutionary crimes un let* the Indian Penal Code. 

Eail Winterton continued that it was impossible for the Bengal Government 
to guarantee the m untenance of law an 1 order an 1 pt event widespread assassin¬ 
ation unless they were enmwe’ol to segregate persms respons'ble for organising 
and instigating the conspiracy. Moreover, the Bengal G ivernmcnt were 
convinced thaMhe ordinary trial by jury would endanger the lives of witnesses. 
Hence powers were taken to ai rest th >se petsons. Lord Olivier sanctioned this 
policy. Earl Winterton had always thought that the Socialist Party accepted 
what Lord Olivier did. 

Earl Winterton pointed out that 46 persons were in jail under the Act, as 
compared with 70 three m mths a *o and u were in jail under the Regulation III 
as compared with 16, while 95 were detained in villages or homes. He re-stated 
Sir Muddiman's statement in the Legislative .Assembly on March 21st and added 
that Mr. Lansbury would be surprised to learn that there were certain of Mr. 
Lansbury’s general observation with which he (Earl Winterton) and most members 
agreed. N foody liked any form of extra- judicial power if it could be avoided. 
Neither he nor the Government of Iniia were anxious to exercise the powers a 
dav longer than was necessary. He emphasise l that these men were there 
because they were guilty up to the hilt of participating in the operations, which 
nobody except a few lunatics could con lone. 

Earl Winterton said that revolutionary crime in Bengal was confined to a 
small area an 1 had almost disappeared from the rest of In lia. It alternately boiled 
up an l died down in Bengal. It might be said that it boiled up most when 
coercive measures were taken and that it was leas" active when people treated it 
in Mr. Lansbury’s way, but the very opposite was the case mentioned here 
concerning the number of those who had been given amnesty by Mr. Montagu in 
1920. 


23 
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Regarding Mr. Bose Earl Winterton argued that the fact that the man 
occupied an important position in no way determined his guilt or innocence, what¬ 
ever the confidence the Calcutta Corporation might have in Mr. Bose. The 
Corporation was not quite the reasonable and moderate body that Mr. Lansbury 
contended it was, but anyway their confilence in Mr. Bose had nothing to do 
with the matter. 

Earl Winterton recapitulated the developments leading to Mr. Bose’s release 
and added that the Government would have done the same thing in the case of 
any other person but would not make any special anangements on account of 
his position in priva f e life. On the matter ofpublishing the doctor’s report, Earl 
Winterton said that he did not see the reason for altering the usual procedure. 

The Kulkati Affair. 

He was sorry to assume an uncompromising position over the Kulkati affair, 
but he must refuse to agree to an independent enquiry as it was wholly unneces¬ 
sary. Lord Birkenhead did not see the reason to doubt the rightness of the 
course taken by the authorities 

Earl Winterton recited the fac’s an 1 asked the House to visualise the situa¬ 
tions with which the police have always to deal. They did not get thanks for 
their action, but he was proud to stand up for the body of a most long-suffering 
men in the Brbish Empire The Indian Police often showed as much courage, 
tact and discretion as could be shown by the Metropolitan police in similar 
circumstances. He was not going to comment on the proceedings which were 
being considered and judicial proceedings might follow, but “ prima facie” there 

was little doubt that the District Magistrate had to take drastic action or much 
greater loss of life would have been probable if the crowd got into a conflict. 

The Royal Commission. 

As regards the Royal Commission, Earl Winterton was unable to add to 
what he and Lord Birkenhead had previously said. It was impossible to 
announce the date of appointment or the conditions governing the acceleration 
of da*e. As regards the composition of the Commission which Lord Birkenhead 
had naturally to consider, any view expressed in the Commons and Lords he 
would consider those views when the lime came to make a submission to His 
Majesty with regatd to its composition and until then it was impossible, un¬ 
usual and possibly improper to state the definite names of the gentlemen to be 
submitted as members. 

Mr. S u b h a 8 Bose’s Refutation. 

On the 5th June 1927, in a communication to the Associated Press, Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose now released from the Mandalay Jail refutes the state¬ 
ment made by Earl Winterton in the House of Commons that the detenus 
including Mr. Bose under the Regulation and Ordinance. % were tried before 
two judges. 

None of the detenus has, says Mr. Bose, so far as I am aware, ever been 
tried before a judge or judges. There has not been even a mock trial. I was 
never produced before anv magistrate or judge nor was I ever told by whom the 
papery in connection with my case, which had been prepared or fabricated, had 
heen examined either prior to my arrest or would be examined subsequent to it. 
Some time after my arrest a police officer visited me at the Alipore Central Jail 
in Calcutta and read out to me a number of allegations which were miscalled 
changes. As r ar as mv recollection goes, I was accused of being a member of a 
conspiracy for importing arms, manufacturing e'plosives and murdering police 
officers. When I was asked if I had anything to say in reply to the “ charges.” 

I said that I was wholly innocent and I demanded trial before a court of law. 

In January 1921; I was trans r erred from the Berhampore*Jail to the Mandalay 
Jail. Under the Bengal Ordinance some time in February the same charges 
were presented a second time. When I was asked if I would reply to the allega¬ 
tions, I stated this time in writing that J reaffirmed my innocence, I then raised 
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the question myself as to why I should have got into the bad books of the police, 
I proved or at least attempted to prove that any predicament was the result of 
personal malice against me cm the pait of a high police official. I venture to 
think that my explanation was, to put it very nnldy, certainly as plausible as 
the case concoted against me by the police, it is not, thcreiore, true, as Earl 
Winterton said on a lormer occasion, that when 1 was confronted with the 
charges 1 declined to reply. Neither is it true as the Home Member of the 
Government of India said on one ( ccasit n, iliat detenus were made acquainted 
with the general scope of evidence against them. 

In October 1926 a police (fficial intei \ iewed mein Mandalay and in the 
course of conversation with me he attempted to say that there was documentary 
evidence against me, 1 challenged lmu to pioduce it and asseited that there 
could not possibly be any such evidence against me and that it he would sail 
persist in saying there was I could not help saying that that evidence must have 
been forged, 'lhe official in qu< stu n tlieictoic obseivecl discroet silence, possibly 
because he felt the game w'as up. 

Referring to the statement ot Eail Winterton that the detenus w'ere guilty 
up to the hilt of taking pait in assassination, Mr. lie sc savs that during the 
last five or six yeais, in a province the population of which is about fiity millions, 
theie has been one single case ol political assassination, namel), the murder ot 
Mr. Day. There is no one who did not or does not condemn the murder and if 
this and its sequel prove anything they pio\e that the 01 dinary law ot the land 
was sufficient to cope with any iorm of violence whatever its motive might be, 

Mr. Hose next refers to the murdci of the Sankantola Postmaster, Mr. Sanu 
Chakravarti, and Rai Bahadur Hhupendia Nath ChaLterjee, in all ot winch 
cases he liulds the ordinary law' ol the land would suffice to bring to book th^se 
who weie lesponsible tor the outiages and adds that it would not be lair lor the 
authoiitics to make use of tinse muiders as arguments tor justifying the Ordi¬ 
nance or Regulation. 

Regarding the assassination and intimidation of witnesses in political cases, 
the apprehensions ol bail Winter ton, ho sa>s, aie enuiely without ioundauon. 
A large number ot recent cases which the police regard as political and which 
have been tried in open court have disapproved this contention and one is sur¬ 
prised that the Undei Secretaiy ol State lor India should suit Cunanue to trot 
out such worthless and lepeatedly exploded arguments lor bolstering up a 
thoroughly discredited policy. 

Mr. Hose agreed with Earl Winterton that the fact that a man occupies 
an impoitant position in no way detcirmnes lus guilt or innocence. “1 have 
never claimed any immunity from the operation ot law by virtue ot any position 
in private or public lite. We are ail equal in the eye ot the law and we desire to 
remain so. It we break the law as we did in December 1921 we shall do so 
openly and we shall caietully accept die consequence* as we did then, in the 
present case we have not broken the law and we have not violated any section 
of the Indian Penal Code. It is theieiorc but natural that we should ieel that we 
are being peisecutcd not lor complicity 111 1 evolutionary conspiracy but for 
setting up a strong political organisation by means which are open and above 
board.” 

Mr. Bose concludes “Except that some obliging gentlemen have occa¬ 
sionally come forward wuh a broken revolver or picked up a bomb shell and 
offered themselves tor arrest, whenever there has been talk ot releasing detenus, 
there has been no crime in the province which may be called revolutionary 
during the last few'yeais and ceiiainly not during the last twelve months. A 
perusal of Earl Winter ton’s speech gives one the impression that either he is 
deliberately indulging in an eironeous statement and halt-truth or has been 
completely misinformed by men on the spot about the exact position ot affairs 
in this unhappy province. Either alieinative affords us poor consolation and 
little solace.” 



The India Office Estimates 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 1 7 TH JUNE 1 927 . 

The India Office Estimates were discuscd in the Commons on the 171I1 
June* Contrary to the usual practice, the debate did not open with the Estimates 
speech by Earl Winterton. 'I he Opposdion had selected the subject of India 
lor to-day at shot t notice. Consequently, it was at tanged that Eat l Winterton 
should formally move the Estimates and then there should be a general dis¬ 
cussion, to which Earl Winterton would reply, and the Estimates should be 
re-discussed at a later session, when Earl \Yinterton would make the Estimates 
speech. Mr. Tatel and Lord Sinha weie piesent m the Distinguished Slrangeis’ 
Gallci y. 

Mr. LANSKURY opened the debate by enqunn<g with regard to the Rcfoims 
ana the establishment ot ReforniS Commission, etc. Referring 10 Mr. Patel’s 
presence, he pointed out that theie was a utal diffcuncf ft tween the Coin- 
mons and the Assembly in India, because the Comnuns, whin it passed a law 
or a itsolution, had the power to sec that it was carried into effect but that did 
not happen in India. 

Reicrung to Mi. JR sc Mr. Lansbury lead a telegiam fiom Mi. Hose 
declaung that no detenus had iui bun tiled brotc anv judge and that he 
hniiSell had ne\ei 1 cen ptodi ccd Letoie a M.q’S\.te*ii a Judge. lie was ne\ei 
acquainted with the natuie ot the eMdtnce agains f him. ile had challenged 
the poJice to pi educe d( cumentaiy cridcnce, but the) were silmb 

Mr. Lansbury declared that the 'Dade Unit ns Act 01 India was a step to- 
waiiis die light dnecticn, although it was a rciy halting step. The labomities 
would hare liked to see a \eiy much broader measuie. He concluded by 
MOVING 'lHL KELUC1ION Ol< ^100*1 KOM UHK EM1MA1LS. 

Mr. Wailaw-Milne expussed appiecialicn of the tone of Mr. Lansbury’s 
speech. Discussing what would happen in 1929 when the Reloims would be con- 
sideied, he expiessecl the cpnion that it was impessible to cto anything moie 
than extend the piogiess alrcaoy made. 

Mi. Saklatvala lepudiated the idea that gradual rcfoini would lcmedy the 
grievances ot ihe Indian people. Theie was nu middle couise between slavery 
and freedom. 

Eail WINTER'] ON lepiymg to the debate, said he could make no announce¬ 
ment with legaul to the elate <>{ ihe Statute.!) C( n mission, e* cept to sa\ that the 
inteival miaining leicie the tine, when, unoer the act, the Comnussu n must 
be appointed was now so lajioly diminishing that the quest u n ol the piccise 
cate ol die assembling ol ihe CcnniiSSion was last Lecon ing ene m which 
nattnsoi ] tactical ci memtnet Lulktd alnust aslaigely as questions of policy. 
It was an open seciet that the Gereinmcnt ol Ineua weie collecting eiata to 
submit beloic the I<C)a) Ccn.missun. It tlie Ccmn.issien »as brought into 
optiatien belore the exact tin e piiscubed by the act, Gorunment would hare 
to seek the aj pi oral ol 1 arhan.tnt and it wtula do so without hesitation. Under 
the Gereinmcnt of India Act, it would be nectssaiy, in elue couise, quite apait 
frem the quesuen of cafe, toebtam Taman ent’s approral to subimssicn to IDs 
Majesty cl the piopcsto pejscnnel of the Commission. 

Rejlying to Mi. 1 ansLui) s icmaiks wnh legaul to the Assembly in India, 
Earl Wjntencn, cnjhasjscd that the ocl ales m the Assembly and Councils 
had influenced the couise of Geremn.mt ncie sticnglv than was ccniemplated 
when the act was jasstd. Nothing could be iunher iicm the tuuh than the 
Staitmciu that llu n iiubci s ot the Assembly and their eltolus weie pcwerltss. 
he world be n c st suij 1 .sed it the KeyaJ Cen n.jSiicn, when n came to ccnsider 
the n atiei, end not cenfnni his new. lie expussed the 1 pinion, that the ccnsti- 
tuuenal machine in lncna ajpeaieet to be w01 king with less jotting and vibialiens 
han a year ago and with fewer attempts to paralyse it and there was a growing 
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appreciation of its merits and the merits of the Reforms. Probably, the improve¬ 
ment in the financial situation, the growing scepticism of the value of pretensions 
of the more exlieme critics ot the Goveinmcn of India, and the teelmg, that 
energies should be husbanded for die next stage wlun the Statutory Commission 
appeared on the scene, were all Jaciors, winch led to the improved sruation. 

Retelling to the Hindu jVks.cm agreement regarding y int electorates, Earl 
Winterton expressed regret ihat the statements ami speeches of icprcsen atives 
of the two communities did not give gieat hope thai the so-called agreement 
would be recognised by pnvate people. 

Refeinng to the Renal Commiss <. n on Agriculture, Earl Wimeitun emplia 
sised that the evidence ol vvnrnss-.s diet not nec.ssauly repiesent the' view of the 
Government. Ho pu sonally was ot opinion that the Ccimmssion would find not 
all the complaints against Indian agrmuluire to be justified. Ho cited the ( pinion 
ol the Director, Govt ininciii liuin nstiatmn Farm in Bengal, that the Commission 
might find that the ancient implements such as vvooelen plough weie the best 
instruments tor cultivation ot small pio s ot land in Bengal. 

Earl Winteiton concluded with a strong deience ot ihe action of the Govern¬ 
ment with rcgaul to the Bengal detenus. 

Mr. LaN.^EURYS MOIION \VA» RLjECiED B\ 173 VOILS TO 45. TllE DEBATE 
W As THEN ADJOURNED. 


HOUSE Oh COMMONS — 8 T If JULY 1 92 7. 

Mr. Patel and other distin 0 insed Indians wue piesent in the gallery, when 
Eail W interton opened dm c m nviatmn u. the deoate on India Office Estimates 
in the House oi Commons on the 8di July. 

Kail WINTERTON leilmaied that, save in ver) exceptional cases, where 
the action p*opotcd would laise natu nal and imperial difficulties, 11 is Maps y’s 
Government did not legaid then.senes at liberty to inteieieie when agicemenl 
had been icachcd between the Goveinment 01 India and die legislature. From 
peisonal knowledge Kail Wimemn knew ihai Mi. baklaivala did not repiesent 
one-hall ol one per cent of the views and senunients ot the community which 
he posed as repiescnting. Indeed, he had betn uppioached by muie than one 
distinguished Indian in puobe lue, asking how to get into touch with rcpiesenta 
tives 01 Libeial ana Cunseivauve panics wall a view to sunning toi election to 
countei.ict the idea ihai Mi. baklaivala in any way represented the majority. 

Eail W inteiton contrasted ihe unhiding schools ot opinion. Fnstly, 
those who, whilst they giudgingly acimitica ceitain benefits ot the British con¬ 
nection with India, contended dial the Hmk ol population was as miserable, 
pool, diseased, ignoiant and unuer-led us pieviousl) and all would be changed 
with Swaraj. Secondly, those who, while admitting the inadequate margin of 
subsistence of Indian woikcis, claimed that, since the Bnush came, there had 
been a gieat improvement, which would have betn greater but lor the lack ot 
co-opeiation and die obsuuctive altitude due to the incbritecl customs ot Indians 
themselves. '1 he latter also held that ihe giovviliol the lnaiamsation ol services 
and the devolution ol power ltsuhed in ihe ctetenoiation ot administration. Earl 
Winteiton lejecicd the fiist thesis ana was unable to accept the second without 
qualification, lie pointed out that much ol ihe healih and wellare ot Indians 
depended on the efficiency ot ihe municipalities ana district local boards, whose 
activities could not be sun eyed m tile Commons. Probably, the diaichical 
system provided an inadequate financial stimulus to the transtened subjects, 
because, while wajs and means oi finance were generally not matteis for which 
the rnmisteis were responsible and as long as the reserved departments could be 
represented as having the fiist call on die provincial tunas, it was always possible 
for a Minister and Ins lulioweis to peisuade themselves that the pnnciple, that 
socialism was unattainable without paying lot it, did not apply to them and to 
actual power in their hands. 

Eail Winterton dievv attention to the conflicts of opinion and criticism as, 
for example, Mr, Gandhi’s contention, that roads, railways and mills did not 
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appeal to the soul of India, while other critics accused us of utter indifference 
for the prospcnt) ot the pcupli. It was pa lutic to see leal sorrow' filling the 
heart and soul oi the man who had sj tn lus li e in the administration of India 
having to leave ana hand ovei the woi k to anothci. Eail Winterton expressed 
the opinion, that ihe oifficnh) lay in the indifference of the people, especially, 
due to the inherited views (it this file and the next. Ooviously, religious observa¬ 
nce and custom in a matter like caste, wuli the accompaniment of child- 
marriages, the dejmssed classes and llu pioh.bitmn of the slaughter of animals 
must affect the health and viialii) c ! indmdua.s. 

Earl Winteiion cnumeiaicd at length what had been accomplished through 
the co-opeiauon ot Indians and Euioj eans m various due etions and analysed 
the Indian budget, dwtlnng ( n the gtadual 1 eduction ot the provincial contubu- 
tion excluding the Bengal contubuui n, and the decision to use the anticipated 
rtcuriing suiplus loi the lcnassion ot ihiee and a halt croies ot contnbution 
pcimamntiy. While the ieasibnity ot making a remission ot the residue ot 
contributions permanent would depend on the luuiie, nobody was more anxious 
than the becieiat> ot State and the Government oi India to see the last of the 
lcatuie oi the Indian Ke.oims finance. Eail Wmteitcn diew attention to the 
improvement oi JuLoui cincuiK ns, which S)nchionised vvi.h India’s whole-hearted 
participation in the international laboui uigamsaticn, and pointed out that 
India was one ol the tew counuus which had ia died the Washington Labour 
Convention. (Loud Laboui chceis.) iiei output ol si cial legislation dunng the 
past live yeais was a icmaikablt achievement ot an ontnial countiy. lie paid 
uibuits to l.oiel i.U/>d, bu Ltsae W ils n, and then ltsptctive Governments for 
carrying out gnat and lai-ieach.ng schemes of social betterment. He doubted 
whethci the* people iialiscd the amazing piogiess ot agiicultural co-opeiation. 

Earl Wmtenon said that leciuning ol Eutopeans tor the set vices was 
steadily rising, but they weie not getting enough ot young Indian Civil Service 
othceis. The. Government oi India ana Loiu Lukt nhcad wei e c.uetuhy watch¬ 
ing the position ana al. necessai) Siqs would be taken to ensure the recruitment 
oi sufficient Liiush othceis. 1 lie a]»pieh.nsions ltgaiding ihe effect of lndian- 
lsatu n must be most caietuii) ce nsuieiui, when the Goveminent dealt with the 
Indian banahuist Ctmmi lice’s Ktpoit. As leng as we tffeied. as \vc must, 
autquate guaiantee as legaias o noun ns ana piespects ol service, he was 
confluent tile Jnetian At my vvoulu continue to be one ot die finest careen s. 

Conducing, lie saiei, lie was peis n.ihy acquain.vd wuh inoie numerous 
Inelians oi alJ pai ties in public bie ihaii an\ oi h,s pieei« cessjis could say. He 
hoped, without sdmwing effusiveness ot a jammsing spun that in cultuie and 
education, the leatiin^ nun anong them weie n.it behinel the public men of any 
oihei counti). J hat, howevei, was not enough. He had shown the extent to 
which powei to improve ihe masses listed in thui lianas, n it merely in future 
but at picscnt unaer ihe exisong constitution. As lai as any cusann and tradi¬ 
tion baited the way to piuguss, they could d<» infinitely more than any Govern¬ 
ment to influence a change. 

Odier speakcis. 

Several Consei Natives and Laboui lies followed Eail Winterton. Col. Wedg¬ 
wood asked the Government to fix a aaie tor the giant ot Home Rule when 
Indians could manage themselves their military and civil affans and urged the 
immediate appumimcm oi a Ro)at Commissim. lie aaued tliat he would 
like to see Mr. Ganuhi en it. Owing to Laifiamentaiy time, Eail Winterton was 
unable to aeai wuh the matte is la sed by the vanous speakei s, but picked out 
the instances mentioned by Mi. Shaw, namely, the alleged beating of a man by a 
British cfficei six nunihs ago, which Mi. Shaw said he and a German friend 
witnessed. Eail Winteiton said it was difficult to lake acuen now as Mr. Shaw 
had not reported the matter to the police which it was lus plain duty to do. Earl 
Winterton thereloic desenbed n as a ceck ana bull Sioiy. 

A stoimy scene then ensued, Eail Winleiton chaiging Mr. Shaw with 
breach ot duty as a cttivtn in not reporting the matter. Ihe siting automatically 
ended at four o’clock and the DLliAlE ON IHE INDIA 0H1CE voie WAS Ap- 
JOUKNED “ SINE DIE.” 



The Indian Navy Bill 

Second Reading Passed. 

The Indian Navy Bill was in'roluced in the House of Commons by Earl 
Winterton in Febi nary 1927 The Second Reading of th° Rill was moved in 
the Commons on he gTH M ' RCII 1927. In moving it Earl Winterton related the 
history of the Naval Forces in In iia an 1 incidental)’ icferred to the Royal 
Indian Marine as a “■ non-combatant force.” 

Commander Ken worthy protested against this. 

Earl WINTERTON replied that the term had been usually applied to the 
Royal Indian Marine which for the gieater part of its sei\ice was a non-com¬ 
batant foice and emphasised that its duties were very imp >rtant. He paid a 
tribute to the very valuable service o r the Royal In ban Marine dining the War 
and declared tha* itdi id riming its s rt * vice g >od men an 1 true, Rrrish and Indian, 
and ‘he new f>rce w mid inh o, i f wnh 1 s new pers nnel the traditions of a great 
service. (Clv'ers). I was in en le 1 to none the new fo> ce as the Royal Indian 
Niv\. I s '*. ? n c ‘ 1 ns dir. n* peac » nui" w mil lie he t»a«n*n' o r personnel for 
war and the maintenance (bs-oircs re mned at all times by the Government 
of India s”ch as survc' an’ mso -t no Ev'mtun’lv 'h tt fn~ce might under¬ 
take *he pa mMine of the Pcs an C'd r vhcli would involve a very small addition 
to the force but wonl 1 re’itve th° R ^va 1 Navv of a very arduous and difficult 
service for Europeans. O'-vious’v most o f 'he provisions of the Bill took the form 
of legislation bv reference. He admitted th° general disadvantage of that course, 
but it was quite imnossiMe to avoid it in *he case of *he Government of India 
Bill. India was the nnV part in tli® Emmre which ha 1 a written constitution of 
that kinl and it was mv-ossiMe »n create such a r otce ot even take anv important 
step with re (ard »o In ban legislation wi h uit an amen Iment of the Government 
of India Act. But amonlmenfs, rnain’y full subs*itution amendments, were 
therefore far less cum'ie's >me dmn amen Imen’s of mere words and phrases. 

Earl Winterton said tli^ Hill did not aber the ems'ing law that Indians 
should be eligible f. r Commissi ns in 'he Rival In ban Manno. It had been 
found in practice 'hat the c'.iss of educated Indians willing and capable of ser¬ 
ving as office is of ships was almost inn-ems'cir, but full opportunity would be 
given to anv young Indian who was prepared to be ttained as a Naval Officer. 
The new service w’ould have small numbeis and therefore the number of vacancies 
for new office.s. British or Indians, would be verv limited, but Indian candidates 
would be eligible f«u vacancies when they passed the necessary examinations 
and had the requisite training. As regards the objection that this was an 
addition to that naval force of the Empiie, he emphasised that the Bill only 
provided for the service to carry out duties which must always be carried out 
even if the ideal of umvctal disarmament of combatant ships materialised. It was 
not intended that Mrs navy would need anv modern combatant ships. 

As reeaids the objection that the In ban AssemMv had not been properly 
consulted, he said there was n '‘Ivng in ih~ consutu* 1 ms to the cff'c' that Parlia¬ 
mentary legislation aff’C'ing In ba require 1 file pre\ious approval of the Assembly, 
nor was there anv n’-eceden' for 11. lie pointed out that the Labourites’ Com¬ 
monwealth of India Bib prop s ng most r un lamental chances in the Government 
of India /let was never discussed in the Assembly. Earl Winterton emphasised 
that the bill could not c^me in o eff'cMve ooe’aiion in India without consequen¬ 
tial legislation by the Assembly and presumably when the Assembly discussed 
the bill there would be full opn u'uni'v 1o discuss lie wh de ques ion of the Indian 
Navy. Moreover, th^ new In lian Navy would be exac'ly in the same position and 
relation to the Assembly as the In ban Army. He commenled the bill to the 
House, because to the best of Lord Birkenhead’s belief, it was desired bv the 
people of India. 
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Mr. AMMON MOVED FOR THE REJECTION OK the bill. He contended that 
the Indian Marine ould have done everythin? intended in the bill and he could 
not accept Earl Wintenon’s statement as wholly covering the ultimate intention. 
He declared it was absuid to talk of this be in? an Indian Navy. It was simply 
an endeavour to supplement the British Navy and impose the cost on the Indian 
people. 

Commander Kenworthy urged that suitable young In linns should be picked 
who a f ter some years of training would be well able to take their place on board 
ship. (Earl Winteafin* Hear. Hear) The big thin? to do would have been to 
provide that ir a ?ia\e emergency these forces could be placed at the disposal 
of the Admiralty xxbh the consent of the legis’atute 

Mr. Pilcher (Constuvative) emphasised that tlv* British taxpayer would bear 
a large caoifal expendi'urc on two additional sloops on Indian watcis and declared 
that the bill paxe the Assembly complete cornu»l oxer the personnel and discip¬ 
line until emetoenev nrns~. 

Colonel Wedgwood sup-bested that preat steamship lines mipht be persu¬ 
aded to take Indian carle's Indians should be encouraged to become officeis 
in the Aii Foi ce, N.p x and Aifillery. 

Mi. Hondlam ( mphasised that as bar as the Adtnnalty was concerned every 
effort would be male to tiain Indians who were suitable for officeis. The Admi¬ 
ralty intended to tieat the In li.in would-be offiem similarly t«) the English. 

Com Kenxvorthx suggested that Indian cade's should be allowed to go to 
Dai tmoutli. 

Mr. Headlam replied that Indian parents coull not be expected to send 
young boys to England to be trained, but they could be e' pected to let them 
come to England xxlien they were older 10 be trained nx officeis. That was the 
intention as far as the naval authonties in England xvere concerned. 

A Labour Motion Defeated. 

After the bill had been leal a second time the Lahoui ites moxed that the 
bill be committed to a committee o r the wh tie House. This motion was defeated 
by 244 votes to 120. This Labour motion xx^as apparently intended to enable 
further discussion by the whole House instead of by a limited number of members 
in the Standing Committee. 

The Labour motir n for rejection of the Bill x\ T as defeated by 215 votes to 117. 

Report of the S'anling Committee. 

On the 22NI) MARCH the S'anlim* Commit tee of the House of Commons 
ordered the Indian Nax'y Bill lo be reported to the House for the third reading-. 

Com. Kenwor’liv submitted two nmenltneivs requiring the consent of both 
the Houses o f the Indian legislature similarly to Bnlish Parliaments as regards 
the rex’cnues of Tnlia and also placing at the disposal of the Admiralty Indian 
Forces or x^essels. 

Earl Winterton resisted both the amendments which xvere finally negatived 
by 12 votes to 9 and 13 xotes L. 8 respectixady 

Earl Wintciton moved a new clause that “ any laxv of the Indian legislature 
under provisions of sub-seebons III and IV and Section I of the Government of 
India Act may proxbde fm the repeal o r any law of the Indian legislature in 
force at the commcncemc nt of this Act regulating Royal Indian Marines but 
until such repeal, the Gwernment of India Act shall, in relation to the Indian 
Marine, haxe effect as if substitutions effected by the above-mentioned sub¬ 
sections had not been ma le and as if men or ships belonging to the Indian 
Marine were naxal forces or ships taised by the Governor-General in Council 
within the meaning of the provisions o r sub-sections I and II of Section X.” 

Earl Winterton e'plained that the clause made a transitory provision for 
the continuance of the e'isbng disciplinary measures. When the Bill was 
enacted the Indian U; islature would be empowered to legislate and similarly to 
regulate the discipline and control of the new force. 

The clause was passed without discussion. 
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Third Reading Passed. 

On the 5TH APRIL 1927 the House of Commons, during the report stage 
of the Indian Navy Bill, rejected by 254 votes to 113, Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s 
amendment to delete Clause I of Sub-section I. Mr. LAWRENCE said 
that the Labour Party had substantially agreed to the main object of the Bill, 
namely the creation* of an Indian Navy for the protection of ihe shores of 
India, but it proposed to get rid altogether of the provisions enabling the 
Indian Navy to be used for other purposes such as the despatch to anywhere 
abroad of a part of the Indian Navy. 

Earl WINTERTON said that what was proposed under the Bill was exactly 
the same as had already been in operation as regards the Indian Army and 
it would be most inconvenient from the administrative viewpoint, if the Navy was 
put on a different basis. Earl Winterton placed a great deal of reliance on Indian 
public opinion. He had paid a lot of attention to the opinions expressed, but 
the opinion advocated in the amendment had not been expressed by any respon¬ 
sible person. The amendment would preclude the use of the Indian Navy for 
Imperial pui poses. No such restrictive covenant applied to the Dominion navies. 
Indian opinion would say that the new force was placed in a humiliating position 
compared with the Dominion navies, if it was only used in Indian waters. lie 
emphasised that in the Great War, India had as much defended the North Sea 
as the Indian Ocean. 

Earl Winterton objected to a fundamental alteration in the Bill, firstly, on 
account of the great administrative inconvenience ; secondly, it was unreason¬ 
able to create an anomaly, which would be created if the Indian Army was 
subject to one set of legislative enactments and the Indian Navy to another; and, 
thirdly, no such limits need be placed to the patriotism of the people who 
were likely to join the Indian Navy. It was most unlikely that the Indian 
Navy would be widely used outside Indian waters in war, but possibly in 
a big naval war these ships might be used for other purposes. He challenged 
Mr. Lawrence to find any Indian amongst the types accustomed to defend 
their country in the past, who would not say it was a reflection on their 
patriotism to suggest that they were willing to fight in Indian waters and 
not elsewhere. 

Mr. Kcnuortliys Amendment. 

After declaring that he would h ive liked to amen l the Government of India 
Act so that Inlian troops might not be used outside India, without the consent 
of the Indian Legislature, Commander KEN WORTHY moved an amendment to 
Clause I Sub-Section 2 providing for the omission of the words “ without the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament ”. He said that the safeguard inserted in 
the Bill with regard to the consent of Parliament when the Indian Navy would be 
used by the Admiralty took over the force for services elsewhere than India 
that we should pay. 

Earl WINTERTON, replying said that he did not think that these words in 
the clause would offend the susceptibilities of Indians, because it was exactly the 
same provision as applied to the Army, which could not be used outside India 
and paid for out of Indian revenues without the consent of both Houses. This 
procedure had been adopted in the case of the Army for years pas" and had 
been found to be satisfactory. It was extremely unlikely that Parliament would 
ever be asked to vote the revenues of In.lia for this purposes and the power was 
only conferred as it was considered the most convenient and most proper method 
of procedure, should an emergency arise. Indeed it was most unlikely that the 
Sub-Section would be put into operation at all. 

Earl Winterton said that the effect of the amendment, if carried, would be 
that India under no circumstances would be aske l to provide for money to 
defray the expenses of any vessel used outside the Indian territorial waters. He 
did not believe that the House was anxious to impose that sort of restrictive 
covenant upon the Indian people. He refused to believe that Indian patriotism 
was of such restrictive character. This amendment was tantamount to saying 

24 
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that at no time, however much it might be desired by Indian public opinion and 
despite what had been said by some members he believed it would be desired. 
Under no circumstances would they give money, if they wanted to, for general 
naval defence. 

Col. WEDGWOOD raised the question of the payment of Indian Troops in 
the Great War. 

Earl Winterton replied that they weie paid for by the Imperial Government 
and India gave a large sum towards the expenses of the war. He thought the 
effect of the amendment would be to prevent India from doing the same in case 
of her navy. 

The amendment was rejected by 294 votes to 126. 

Mr. Kenworthy’s Amendment. 

Com. KEN WORTHY moved another amendment requiring the consent of 
both Houses of Indian Legislature to the payment of expense of vessels not em¬ 
ployed outside Indian naval defence. He declared that he moved the amend¬ 
ment not to wreck the Bill but because he wanted to see this navy become a 
symbol of freedom. 

Earl Winterton said that most people would largly agree to considerations 
mentioned by Com. Kenworthy but the adoption of the amendment would not be 
regarded in India as a gesture of goodwill and equally, if it was not adopted 
there was nothing in the sub-clause to offend Indian susceptibilities.^ He was con¬ 
vinced that the very imoortant question of principle which Com. Kenworthy had 
raised was not affected by the clause. Moreover, it was never pretended that 
in the present transition stage cf Indian Constitution India, through the Assemb¬ 
ly, had full control over her revenues. It had been asked that there should be a 
Commission of enquiry into the relation between the House of Commons and 
India and until the Commission was appointed and the whole question investiga¬ 
ted any Government bringing a bill like this would apply to the Indian navy the 
same provisions and form of procedure as applied to the army. The point was not 
a fresh one and he hoped the House would come to an early decision. 

The amendment was rejected by 272 votes to 126. 

Speaking on the motion for the third reading of the Bill, Mr. HEADLAM ex¬ 
plained that the whole point of the Bill was to carryout the acknowledged policy 
of die Bntish Gmeminent by degrees to give Indian people more and more 
inkiest in tVnii own defence. At present India’s naval defence 'ay with the 
Admiralty an 1 the Bill aimed at gradually transferring the responsibility for 
looking after India’s naval defence. This and the gradual granting of Self- 
Government could not be done in die twinkling of an eye. Tins Bill was one 
further stage in the pohey of bringing India to the same position as the other 
Dominions of the Crown. 

The Bill was then read the third time and passed by 256 votes to 122# 

The Navy Bill in the Lords. 

On the 28TH APRIL 1927 the House of Lords passed the second reading 
of the Indian Navy Bill. In moving it Lord BIRKENHEAD said that the Bill 
aimed at the development of Indian Navy from the existing nucleus of Royal 
Indian Marine into an instrument which, though primarily designed for Indian 
local naval defence alone, would also be fitted to form one of the groups 
of oveiseas navies, co-ordinated by common tradition and common policy of 
Imperial naval interest. Simultaneously the Bill would bring the Indian 
naval defence into proper place within the Indian Constitution. India would 
thus have an opportunity of taking her place among the overseas members 
of the Empire maintaining local navies capable of co-operating in a combined 
policy of naval defence. The general policy of development now contem¬ 
plated had more than once received the assent of the Imperial Conference 
but naval defence was at present outside the ambit of the Government of India 
Act and the Government of India had no voice in it. There was no option 
such as existed in the Indian Army for Indians themselves to be trained as 
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combatant naval officers in the Indian naval force. The Bill would rectify these 
anomalies. The Bill, therefore, did not alter the framework of the Indian Cons¬ 
titution, but there was room within the framework for the introduction of a 
sphere of administration, such as naval defence, and the Bill pui ported to effect 
its introduction without disturbing the main stiucture. Lord Birkenhead paid 
a tribute to the fine record and unsparing services of the Royal Indian Marine 
in the long and critical period of its history and. said, “ If it is now to pass, 
I hope its members will find more pleasure than regiet in the occasion ot its 
passing and follow with pride the career of the Indian Navy, which the Indian 
Marine alone has made it possible to create.” 

Lord HALDANE supporting the Bill on behalf of the Labour party said that 
the Bill would be criticised, because it empowered the Government ot India to 
create an Indian Navy m addition to the Indian Army, thus enabling fui ther 
expenditure of Indian levenues to be incuried on deience. 

Lord Haldane however pointed out that India, for military purposes, was 
an Island and could not be succoured tiom the N01 ih, while the Butish navy 
might sometimes be unable to be theie to piotecl the counoy irom the sea, in 
which connection he instanced the case of “ Emden ” in wartime, when India 
was without a navy of her own. lie also suggested that a poitionoi the 
military forces of the crown, which were kept in liiitain, might lie located in 
India, and thus save Britain’s sending out battalu ns to India and save lnJia 
somewhat from the duty of maintaining as large an Indian army as she at picsent 
deemed desirable. 

'Ihe Bill was then read and committed to a Committee o the Whole House. 

Text of the Indian Navy Bill. 

The follwoing is the text of th? piovisions of the Indian Navy Bill, presented 
to the House of Commons on the 251I1 febiuaiy 1927. to amend the Government 
of Indian Act with a view to facilitating the piuvision oi an Indian Navy and 
to make consefjuenual amendments in the Naval Discipline Act: 

Be it enacted by the King's Mi st Excellent Majesty, b> and with thi advice 
and consent ot the Louis Spiritual anil Temporal, and Commons, in this piescnt 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority ol the same, as follows :— 

1. With a view to facilitating ihe provision of an Indian navy, the following 
amendments shall be made in the Government of India Act :— 

(1) At the end of section twenty-two the following new sub-section shall be 
inseited :—“ (2) Where any naval foices and vessels laiscd and piavided b> the 
Governoi-General in Council aie in accoidance w ith the prov lsions of this Act 
placed at the disposal of the Adimialty, the levenues oi India shall not, without 
the consent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable to defraying the expenses 
of any such vessels or foices if and so long as they a’e not employed on Indian 
naval defence.” 

(2) After section forty-four, the following section shall be insetted :—“ 44-A. 
Any naval forces and vessels which may from time to time be laised and pio- 
videcl by the Goveinor-Geneial in Council shall be employed tor the put poses 
of the Government ot India alone, except that it the Goveinor-Geneial declares 
that a state of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Goveinor-Geneial 
in Council may place at the disposal oi the Adnmalty all or any ot such forces 
and vessels, and thereupon it shall be lavvlul for ihe Admiralty to accept such 
offer.” 

(3) For paragraph (e) of sub-section (ij of section sixty-five, the follAving 

paragraph shall be substituted :—“(e) For all peisons employed or serving in 
or belonging to any naval forces laised by the Goveinoi-General in Council, 
wherever they are serving, in so far as they aie not subject to the Naval Discip¬ 
line Act: and” 1 

(4) For section sixty-six, the following sub-section shall be substituted :_“66. 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, piovision may be made by the Indian 
Legislature for the application to the naval foices raised by the Governor-General 
in Council of the Naval Discipline Act, and that Act, if so applied, shall have 
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effect as if refeienccs therein to His Majesty’s Navy ancl His Majesty’s ships 
included the forces and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council, subject, however—(a) in the application of the said Act to the forces 
and ships raised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, and the 
ti lal by court-martial of officers and men belonging to those forces, to such 
modifications and adaptations (if any) as may be made by the Indian Legislature 
to adapt the Act to the circumstances of India, including such adaptations as 
may be so made for the purpose of authorising or requiring anything, which 
under the said Act is to be done by or to the Admiralty or tne Secretary of the 
Admiralty to be done by or to the Governor-General in Council or by or to 
such peison as may be vested with the authority by the Governor-General in 
Council; and (b) m the application of the said Act to the forces and ships of 
His Ma]esty’s Navy not laised and provided by the Governor-General in Council, 
to such modifications and adaptations as may be made by His Majesty in Council 
for the purpose of regulating the relations of the last-mentioned forces and ships 
raised and piovidcd by the Governor-General in Council : ProGded that, where 
any foiccs and ships so raised and provided by the Governor-General in 
Council have been placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, the said Act shall 
apply without any such modifications or adaptations as aforesaid. 

2 , In sub-section (i) of section ninety-13 of the N aval Discipline Act , after 
the words “ self-governing dominion ” wherever they occur, there shall be inserted 
the words oi of India.” 

3. (1) This Act may be cited as the Government of India (Indian Navy) 
Act 1927. 

(2) Sub-section (2) of secticn foity-fivc of ihc Government of India Act, 1919 
(which relates to the effect of amendments and the printing of the Government 
of India Act), shall have effect as if herein rc-cnactcd and in terms made appli¬ 
cable to the amendments of the Government of India Act effected by this Act. 

The Royal Assent to the Indian Navy Bill was given on the 29th June 1927* 
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Indians in South Africa 


The Round Table Conference. 

It wns announced in April 1926 that tho Government of India and 
tbe Government of the Union of South Africa have agreed to hold a 
Hound Table Conference to explore all possible) methods of settling the 
Indian question in tho Union in a manner which would safeguard the 
maintenance of Western standuds of life in South Africa by just and 
legitimate means. Tho Conference assembled at Capo Town on the 17th 
December 1926 and its session finished on tho 12th January 1927. There was 
in these meetings a full and frank exchange of views which resulted in a 
truer appreciation of mut-u d difficulties and a united understanding to 
co-opcrato in tho solution of a common problem in a spirit of friendliness and 
goodwill. 

In both the Houses of the Legislature, the Govt, communique embodying 
the main points of ncrcemont arrived at between the Union Government and 
tho Government, of 1 dia weio read on tho 21st February 1927 and the 
aimexure giving in greater detail tho terms of agreement were laid on the 
table. Mr. Bhore, in a short speech, made brief comments to help the members 
of the Assembly to follow the agreement more easily. The following are 
tho terms of the agreement:— 

Terms of Agreement. 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right of South Africa to 
use all just and legitimate means for the maintenance of Western standards of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled in the Union 
who are prepared to confoim to Western standards of life should be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail themselves of 
it the Union Government will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where Western standards are not required. The Union 
domicile will be lost after thiee years continuous absence from the Union. In 
agreement with the pioposed revision of the law relating to domicile which will 
be of general application, emigran s under the assisted emigration scheme who 
desire to return to the Union within thiee years will only be allowed to do so on 
a refund to the Union Government of the cost of assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of India recognise their obligation to look after such 
emigrants on their arrival in India. 

(5) Admission into the Union of wives and minor children of Indians per¬ 
manently domiciled m the Union will be regulated by paragraph 3 of resolution 
XXI of the Imperial Conference of 1918. 

(6) In the expectation that the difficulties with which the Union has been 
confronted will be mateiially lessened by the agreement now happily reached 
between the tw>o Governments and in older that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and have a fair trial, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Union of South Africa 'have decided not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provision) Bill, 

(7) The two Governments have agreed to watch the working of the agree¬ 
ment now reached and to exchange views from time to time as to any chances 
that experience may suggest. 
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(8) The Government of the Union of South Africa have requested the Govern¬ 
ment of India to appoint an Agent in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-operation between the two Govenments. 

Details of the Agreement. 

The following is the annoxuro containing a summary of t-ho conclusions 
reached by the Round Table Conference on the Indian question in South 
Africa:— 


I.—The Scheme of Assisted Emigration. 

(1) Any Indian of 16 years or over may avail himself of the scheme. In the 
case of a family, the decision of the father will bind the wife and minor children 
under 16 years. 

(2) Each peison of 16 yeais of age or over will receive a bonus of £20, No 
maximum shall be fked for a lamily. A dcciepit adult, \\h> is unable to cam 
his 1 -ving by rcas ;n ot pli^S'cal disability may, at the disc etion ot the Union 
authontKS, leceive a pension in lieu 01 or in addition to the bonus. The pension 
will be paid through St.me ct nvement official agency in India out ol a tund 
provided by the Union Government to such amount as they may deteumne. It is 
expected that the amount itquired will not exceed £500 pei annum in all. In 
every case the bonus will be payable in India on annul at the destination or 
afterwards through some banking institution of repute. 

(3) Free passage including railway laics to the port of embarkation in South 
Africa and from the poi t of landing m India to the destination inland will also 
be provided. 

(4) Emigrants will travel to India “via” Bombay as well as “ via ” Madras. 
Emigiants landing at Bombay will be sent direct horn tile ship to their destina¬ 
tion at the expense of the Union Government. '1 he suivey and certification of 
ships shall be strictly supervised and conditions on voyage especially m respect 
ol sanitary arrangements, leeding and medical attendance improved. 

(5) Beloie a batch of emigrants leaves the Union, mtuimation will be sent 
to some designed authority m India at least month in advance giving (a) a list 
of intending emigiants and their families; (b) then occupation in buuth Africa 
and occupation or employment which they would icquirc in India and (c) the 
amount of cash and other resources which each possesses on ai rival m India, 
Emigiants will be (1) advised and so lai us possible piotected against squander¬ 
ing their cash or losing it to adveniurcis ana (11) helped as fai as possible to 
settle in occupations ior which they aie best suited by then aptitude or their 
resources. Any emigrant wishing to participate m emigration schemes autlunsed 
by the Government ol India will be given the same facilities m India as Indian 
Nationals. 

(6) An assisted emigiant wishing to return to the Union will be allowed to 
do so within th:ee years from the date of depaituie horn South Afiica. As a 
condition precedent to re-on tty, an emigiant shall letunq in full to some 
recognised authority m India the bonus and cost ol passage including railway 
fares received on his own behalf and it he has a lanniy on behalf ol his lamily, 
a pro-rata reduction will, however, be made u) in respect of a inembei ot the 
lamily who dies m the intenm, a daughter who mairies in India and does not 
return and (ii) m other cases of unforeseen hardship at the discretion of the 
Minister. 

(7) After the expiry of three yeais, the Union domicile will be lost in agree¬ 
ment with the proposed levision of the law relating to domicile which will be of 
general application. "I ho penod ol thiee years will run from the date of depar¬ 
ture from a port m ihe Union and expire on tho last day ol the third year, but 
to prevent abuse of the bonus and free passage by pei sons who wish to pay 
temporary visits to India 01 eisewheie, no pei sun availing hirnsed ol the benefits 
of the scheme will be allowed to come back to the Union within less than one 
year from the date of his departuie. For purposes of re-entry within the time 
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limit of three years, the unity of the family group shall be recognised, though in 
cases of unforeseen hardship the Minister of the Interior may allow one or more 
members of the family to slay behind. A son who goes with a family as a 
minor, attains majority outside the Union, maries there and h is issue, will be 
allowed to return to South Africa but only if he comes with the rest of his father’s 
family. In such cases he will be allowed to bring his wife and child or children 
with him. But a daughter who marries outside the Union will acquire the 
domicile of her husband and will not be admitted into the Union unless her 
husband is lnmself domiciled in the Union. 

II. —Entry of Wives and Minor Chiidren. 

To give effect to paragraph 3 of the Reciprocity Resolution of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 which intended that an Indian should be enabled to live a 
happy family life in the country in which he is domiciled, entry of wives and 
children shall be governed by the following principles :— 

(a) The Government of India should certify that each individual for whom 
a right of entry is claimed is the lawful wife of child as the case may be of the 
person who makes the claim. 

(b) Minor children should not be permitted to enter the Union unless accom¬ 
panied by the mother, if alive, provided that (1) the mother is not already 
resident in the Union and (11) the Mims'tr may in special cases permit entry of 
such childien unaccompanied by their mother. 

(c) In the event of div oice no o her wife should be permitted to enter the 
Union un'ess proof of such divorce to the satisfaction of the Minister has been 
submitted. 

(d) Definition of a wife and child as given in the Indian Relief Act (No. 
22 of 1914) shall remain in force. 

III. Upliftinent of the Indian community. 

(1) The Union Government firmly believe in and adhere to the principle that 
it is the duty of every civilized Government to devise ways and means an l to 
take all possible steps for the uplifting of every section of their permanent popu¬ 
lation to the full extent of their capacity and opportunities and accept the view 
that in the provision of educational and oilier facilities a cmsideiable number 
of Indians who remain part of the permanent population should n >t be allowed 
to lag behind othe>* sections of the pe >p!c. 

(2) It is difficult lor the Union Government to take act; n wlich iS consider¬ 
ably ill advance of public opinion or to ign v e the difficulties arising out of the 
consti'utional system of the union under which functions ot the Government are 
distubuted between the central executive and provincial and minor local 
authorities ; but the Union Government are willing va) in view of the admittedly 
grave situation in respect of Indian education in Natal to advise provincial 
administration to appoint a piovincial commission of mquiiy and to obtain the 
assistance ot an educational expert from the Government ot India for the purpose 
of such inquiry; (b) to consider sympathetically the question of improving 
facilities for higher education by providing suitable hostel accommodation at 
the S)utli African Native College at Fort Hate and otherwise improving the 
attractiveness of the institution for Indians ; (c) to take special s'eps under the 
Public Health Act for an investigation into the sani’ary and h msing conditions 
in and around Duiban which will include the questi n ot (1) appointment of 
Advisory Committees of representative Indians and (11) limitation oi the sale of 
municipal land subject to lestrictive condo ions. 

(3) The pnnciple underlying the industiial Conciliation Aci (No. 11 of 1924) 
and the Wages Act (No. 27 of 1925) which enables all employees including Indians 
to take then places on the basis ot equal pay for equal work will be adhered to. 

(4) When the time of the rex ision of existing tiade licensing laws aruves 
the Union Government will give all due consideration to the suggestions made 
by the Government of India Delegation that discretionary powers or local authoi- 
ities might reasonably be limited in the following ways :— 

(1) The grounds on which a licence may be refused should belaid down by 
Statute, 
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(2) The reasons for which a licence is lefused should be recorded. 

(3) There should be a right of appeal in cases of first applications and 
transfers as well as in cases of renewals to the courts or to some other impartial 
tribunal. 

(4) The appointment of an Agent of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to make repiesentations to the Government of India to appoint an Agent 
in the Unicn or in ordei to secure continuous and effective co-operation between 
the two Governments. The Government of India will be willing to consider such 
a request. 


Mr. Bhore's Speech. 

Mr. BHORE, in commenting on the agreement, said :—The fitst point in the 
declaration by Tie Union Government that they firmly believe in and adhere to 
the principle that it is the duty of every civilised Government to devise ways and 
means and to take all possible steps for the uplifting of eveiy section of their 
permanent population to the full extent of their capacity and opp irtunities and 
accept the view that m the provision of educational and other facilities consider¬ 
able number of Indians who remain part of ilie permanent population xhould not 
be allowed to lag behind other sections of the people. This should dispel any 
apprehension that the maintenance of Western stan lards of li f c dies not include 
uphftment of the Indian community to those standards. 

As an earnest of their goodwill the Union Government propose: (1) To 
advise the Government of Natal to appoint a commission on Indian education ; 
(2) to give attention to the provision of suitable hosts) accommodrP'on for Indians 
at the College at Fort Hare and to consider sympathetically othei proposals to 
increase the alternativeness of that institution for them and ; (3) to investigate 
the position in les ect of sanitation and housing in Peri Durban aiea where the 
problem is undeistood to be acute and possibly elsewhere, and to consider in 
consultation with local authorities the most appropriate means of dealing vvah 
the situation including (1) formation of Advisory Committees of representative 
Indians and (ii) limitation of available municipal land Sold with restiiction under 
Durban Land Alienation Ordinance No. 14 of 1922, and Natal Boroughs and 
Township land Ordinance No. 5 of 1923. These ordinances enable Municipal¬ 
ities in Natal to trans‘er with the consent of the administrator land belonging 
to them undei ics*ncu\e conditions of a racial chuacici as to occupation or 
ownership. It is hoped that as a lesult of this mvcs'i^.iu >n the piincqile of 
constipation l.c'ween the Indian community and local bodies in mattcis of 
Municipal udmmistiation affecting the former may be established and more 
Municipal land of a suitable nature be made available for Indians lor housing pui- 
pose. Industr>al laws like the Industnal Conciliation Act of 1924, and Wages 
Act of 1925, will be administered so as to enable Indian employees in Industiy 
to take their place on the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

The new emigation scheme. 

The second point is the new scheme of assisted emigration which tee Union 
Government propose to oiganise for those Indians who may desire to avail 
themselves of it. The hon’ble members are doubtless avvaie that section 6 of the 
Union Act No. 22 of 1924 known as the Indians Relief Act provides for the grant 
of a free passage from any poi t in the Union to any port in Indian to any Indian 
who makes a written request for such passage and signs as a condition of the 
giant of such request a statement that he abandons on behalf of himself and lus 
wile and all minor childien (if any) all rights possessed by him or them to enter 
or reside in any part of the Union, together with all rights incidental to his or 
their domicile therein. This is an essential feature of the existing scheme of 
voluntary repati lation. Under the new scheme the Union domicile will not be 
lest e>cepi by th’ce years continuous absence from the union in conformity with 
a proposed levision of law which will be of general application, and an assisted 
emigrant wishing to return to the union within a period of three years, will be 
allowed to do so on repayment of the bonus and the cost of passage including 
railway fare which he may have received on his own behalf, and if he has a 
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family on behalf of his family. Any objection that there might be to the existing 
scheme of voluntary repatriation on the ground that it requires of Indians wishing 
to avail themselves of it an irrevocable surrender of their union domicile is thus 
removed. 

Another feature of the new arrangement is that each person of 16 years or 
over will be free to cho )se for himself whether he will or will not avail himself of 
the scheme of assisted emigration. At present for the purposes of voluntary 
repatriation from South Africa 21 years is treated as the age of majority, and the 
union domicile of a person under that age has to be signed away by the father, 
if the latter wishes to avail himself of the free passage to Injia. It will be 
obseived that the agreement provides for scheme of assisted emigration to be 
organised ‘‘ To India an 1 other countries.” The phrase is m*cn led to cover 
emigration to Indians who may leturn to India from South Africa to Federated 
Malay State and Ceylon under scheme of emigration from India to those countries 
which are now operative. 

Wives and Minor Children of Indian Residents. 

The third point is that in regard to entiy into the Union of wives and minor 
children of Indians resident in the Union, the principle underlying the reciprocity 
resolution of 1918 will be maintained and that prohibition of entry of this class 
of peisons aftei the 1st August 1933 which was contemplated in the Areas 
Reservation and Immigrati m and Registration (fuither provisions) bill is no longer 
envisaged. 

Indian Representative in South Africa. 

The fouith point is that in order to ensure effective and continuous co-opera¬ 
tion between the two Governments, the Government of the Union of South Africa 
have requested the Government of India to appoint their agent in the Union. 
Direct relations between the two Governments will be permanently established if 
the Government of India accept the proposal, which is now receiving their earnest 
consideration. 

Lastly, to inaugurate under the most favourable auspices the agreement 
which has now happyly been reached between the Government of India and the 
Gov ei nment of the Union, the latter have decided not to proceed further with 
the Areas Reservation and Immigration and Registration (further provisions) bill. 

The Hon’ble Membeis will appreciate with what relief ihis decision will be 
received by the Indian community in South Africa. It is unnecessary to attempt 
an elaborate npmcciati* n of the resubs of the Conference of which a brief 
summary hns been given. The Hon’ble Members must judge for themselves. 
In doing so, it is hoped they would bear fully in mind the position as it was a 
year ago. The Government of India are of opinion that the agreement reached 
is eminently satisfactory and they have decided to ratify it. They are confident 
that the consideied judgment of the Indian Legislature will be in favour of the 
action they have taken. The terms of the agieement icflect the utmost credit 
in our Delegation which negotiated it. The Govei nment and the people of India 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the Delegation for the sagacity, skill, and ex¬ 
pedition with which they accomplished a difficult and delicate mission. Nor 
must we forget the services of the Paddison Deputation whose admirable preli¬ 
minary work made a Round Table Conference possible : but it will be readily 
admit ted that these satisfactory results could not have been secured unless the 
Government of South Africa had entered the Conference in a spirit of friendliness 
and goodwill. In the reception which they gave to our delegates to the Confer¬ 
ence and in the courageous and sympathetic statesmanship which their represen¬ 
tatives brought to bear on the solution of the Indian problem in South Africa, 
we have received unmistakable proof of the earnest desire of the Government 
and people of the Union. The agreement which has to-day been announced to the 
house is a convincing proof of their goodwill. Let us treat it as such and 
endeavour to make it the basis of a lasting friendship between India and South 
Africa. It is not suggested that all outstanding questions between the two 
countries have been solved ; but the Government of India are confident that if 
the spirit that prevailed at the iccent Conference at Cape Town endures, the 

25 
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ultimate solution of the Indian problem in South Africa in a manner that will be 
satisfactory and honourable to both countries is assured. 

Dr. M al a n ’ 8 Speech. 

On the same day, the 21st February, Dr. MALAN also made a statement 
in the Union Assembly on the South African Agreement. He emphasised that the 
agreement had been reached in the entire absence of spirit ot bargaining and 
it had been a whole-hearted settlement. The results were not a diplomatic 
victory for either side, but there had been reached an honourable and friendly 
understanding. Naturally, South Africa had made reservations'as to the just ad¬ 
ministration in the Union and Indians on their side had their own ideals. Both, 
however, had agreed to what, if not the ideal solution, was a practical and peace¬ 
able one and they had decided to give it a fair and reasonable trial. The Minister 
urged that the most important feature of all was that no stigma of racial infe¬ 
riority was implied. South Africa could take all just and legitimate measures 
as to her western standard of civilisation and Indians conforming to those 
standards were enabled to do so. Indeed, the agreement indicated a lasting 
friendship and good-will between the great nations concerned. 

Doctor Malan paid a tribute to the Members of Parliament, the Indian 
Press and the people of South Africa in creating an atmosphere which ensured 
the Conference being successful and this atmosphere had been so remarkable 
a feature of negotiations. The Minister concluded that now that the agreement 
had been published the expression of view could be expected, but he knew 
that once again he could rely on the good sense not only of Parliament but of 
the press and the people of the Union. 

He paid a sincere tribute to the leader and members of the Indian 
deputation whose sincerity and desire for satisfactory solution had been the 
essence of statesmanship. Parliament and country hoped that -success 
would crown their efforts for a new era both from the view-point of this country 
and the coutry which they served. 

General SMUTS then asked that in view of the importance of the question 
the.Government should give an opportunity for discussion. The Prime Minister 
willingly assented. 

Debate in the Union Assembly. 

The Assembly debate at Cape Town held fiom the 15th to 19th March was 
bitterly hostile to the Agicement, especially Natal. Mi. Patrick Duncan 
favourably supported it. But the ordinary members of all parties in the Assem¬ 
bly were hostile, though responsible leaders were sympathetic. 

Mr. COLINS, Transvaal, opening the debate, stated that the whole white 
South Africa was grievously disappointed. The Union had been betrayed, 
surrendering eyerything and gaining nothing. The Agreement was entirely 
one-sided. No provision under it would effectively encourage Indian repatria¬ 
tion. The agreed statement between the two Governments upon this issue was 
useless, extravagant, and foolish from the Union viewpoint. The promise of 
trade licence denoted a tremendous concession. Indeed, it was a complete 
reversal of the current Transvaal policy. Mr. Tielman Roos had pledged the 
Nationalists Party to turn out the Indians. This Agreement kept them in the 
Union. 

Mr. NEI, Natal, followed, saying that Indian delegates had cleverly jockeyed 
Dr. Malan into a funk hole. u We shall fight to the bitter end and win. We 
shan’t run into the funk hole like the Minister of the Interior. 

Dr. MALAN said that the clauses of the immigration scheme depended on 
the co-operation of the India Government. He hoped that nothing would be said to 
make that co-operation impossible. He paid a tribute to all sections of the com¬ 
munity'for keeping the whole question outside the party politics, but deprecated 
the speeches ,of Mr. Collins and Mr. Nel, He 'declared emphatically that 
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hothing had been given away and asserted that if the present arrangements were 
unworkable or unsatisfactory the Union would have the right at any future 
time to pass legislation dealing with the Indian question. What he said verbatim 
is as follows :— 

“ It will be obvious that the agreement which has been reached is more in 
the nature of an honourable and friendly understanding than of a rigid and 
binding treaty. By their decision not to pioceed with the paiticular legislation 
which was contemplated last year, the Union Government lias not in any respect 
or to any extent surrendered their freedom to deal legislatively with the Indian 
problem whenever and in whatever way they may deem necessary and jnst.” 


The New Asiatic Bill. 

The points in the Agreement was embodied in a Bill styled the Immigation 
and India Relief (further Provision) Bill. This was laid on the table of the 
Assembly by Dr. Malan on the 12th April and introduced on the 9th May. On the 
latter day, Dr. MALAN, introducing the measure, stated that the Bill mainly 
implemented the Round Table Agreement with the Goveinment of India. He 
detailed the provisions of the Bill and pointed out that 600 minor children were 
still entering the Union annually through the loophole left in the Indian Relief Bill, 
which allowed these children to enter unaccompanied by their motheis. Under 
the reciprocity agreement of the Impciinl Confeiencc of 1918, however, it 
was agreed between Dominion Governments and India that the children should 
be accompanied by their mothers. This was embodied in the new bill. A 
fuither anomaly was that owing to the decision of the Supreme Court regis¬ 
tration certificates, even if fraudulently obtained, could not be cancelled. This 
would be abolished. 

Mr. DUNCaN criticising the Bill suggested that the registration certificates 
already issued should not be disturbed by any raking up of the past, but a 
general amnesty should be called conducing to a favourable reception of the 
new immigration clauses. 

Mr. ALEXANDER strongly supported the suggestion of amnesty saying that 
it would be a graceful act synchronising with the arrival of Mr. Sastri as Agent- 
General and leading to effectue good-will between the two Governments and the 
people. 

The Minister of the Interior Dr. Malan, noted the suggestion. 

The Bill Passed. 

On the 23RD JUNE theie was a lemarkable change of tone in the resumed 
debate on the Indian Bill. The second reading w*as passed practically unopposed, 
everyone being worn out. 

Dr. Malan cffeied Trans\aal amnesty in the matter of fraudulent entrants, 
letting byegones be byegones provided an assurance was given that such fraud 
would be prevented hereafter. 

Mr. Marwick openly challenged Dr. Malan that, it the Indian Agreement 
was fully carried out, it would involve complete Indian citizenship. 

Dr. Malan refused to take up the challenge, thereby implying that it was 
unanswerable. Dr. Malan paid tne highest tribute to Mr. Sastri calling him the 
most honest, straightforward man he had ever met. 

On the 25TH JUNE the bill passed the final stages (third reading) without 
amendments. The Ministers promised amnesty regarding the past fraudulent 
entrants into the Transvaal, provided the community guaranteed to do their 
best to stop illicit entry in future. 

The Text of the Asiatic Bill. 

The following is the text of the Bill “ to amend the law relating to immi¬ 
gration and Asiatics” as drafted in accordance with the terms agreed 
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upon by the Round Table Confeience between the Union and Indian Govern¬ 
ments 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most E' cellent Majesty, the Senate and the 
House of Assembly of the Union of South Afiica, ns follows :— 


Chapter I . 

1. Section two of the Immigrants Regulation Act, 1913 (heieina^ter in this 
chapter called the piincipal Act), is hereby amended by the deletion : 

(a) firm sul -section (7) ot the woids “sufficient in the opinion of the 
Minister ” and the substitution therefor of the following words: “fixed by the 
immigration (fficer. not exceeding cnc hundred pounds’’, and 

(b) horn sub-secdon (12) of the words “such amount ns the Minister may 
determine’’and the substitution theiefor of the following words: “an amount 
fixed by the Imnugiatun cfficei, not exceeding, one handled pounds.” 

2. Sf etion thici < 1 die principal Act is hereby amended— 

(a) b) the addition ot the following at the end of sub-section (2) *— 

From the omni< n of such supenoi couit there shall lie a right of appeal by 
the appellate 01 tne immigiatu n < fificei to the Appellate Illusion ot the Supreme 
Court. 

(b) by the dcletK n firm Sub-Scctu n (4) of the w< ids “ if he is a person seek¬ 
ing to enter the Union (or the fust time” and by the addition of the following 
at the end theicol •— 

In the 1 vent of an appeal under suh-s -cti'-n (2) to the Appellate Diusu n 
the appellant shall lodge with the registiar such fiuthet amount as the rcgistiar 
may determine for an) cos f s that the Appe’late Division may a weird against him. 

3. Section four ot tlie principal Act is hereby amended by the insertion in 
paragraph (f) of sub-scction (1) altei the word “ rape ” of the following words : 
“ incest, sodomy.” 

4. Section five of the principal Act as amended by section three of the 
Indians Relief Act, 1914, is hereby iurthei amended— 

(a) by the addition at the end ot paiagraph (e) of the words “ provided that 
such peison, it bom outside the Union, cnteis or is brought into the Union 
within three years from the date of his birth.”; 

(b) by the addition at the end ot paragraph (y) of the words “ and provided 
furthei that no child who is not accompanied by us mother shall be admitted 
unless 1 is mother is aheady itsident m the Union or js deceased, or the Minister 
in any special case authonscs the admission of such child.” 

5. Sedan ten of the piincipal Act is heieby amended by the addition at 
the end theieof of the following new sub-section (2), the existing secticn becom¬ 
ing sub-section (1):— 

(2) -ony such prohibited immigiant shall be dealt with in terms of 
secticn nineteen. It he is in pcssessicn of a registration certificate or a 
certificate oi domicile, or any other document authorising him to enter, reside 
or remain in the Unit n or any ptovmce, it shall be competent for any Board 
to which he may appeal, it it is proved to the Board that such certificate or 
other document was obtained by fiaudulent representations made by him 01 
on his behalf, m order that such ceitificate or other document be cancelled 
and that he be dealt with in terms of this Act. Provided that if he does not 
appeaV to a board, the piincipal immigration officer concerned shall cancel 
such certificate or other document.” 

6. Section thirteen of the piincipal Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
from sub-sections (3) and (5) of the the word “Mimstei” and the substitution 
thereof of the words “irnmigiation officer.” 

7. Section fourteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
deletion of the word “Mimstei” and the substitution therefor of the words 
“immigration officer.” 

8. Section nineteen of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
addition of the following new sub-section;— 

(3) Any person who— 
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(a) illegally enters the Union ; or 

(b) being a person deemed by the Minister in terms of paiagraph (a) of 
sub-section (i) of section four to be unsuited either individually or as a mem¬ 
ber of a class of pci sens, llegally enters any province, and fails to appear 
befoie or notify an immigration officer ot such entry within eight days shall 
be guilty of an ( ffencc under this Act. 

(4) If any person who was not born or is not domiciled in the Union— 

(a) fads to declare on the prescribed form that he is suffering fiom 
tuberculosis ; or 

(b) is not reported on arrival by the master or surgeon of the ship which 
conveyed him to the Union to be suffering from tuberculosis ; and 

(c) is found, within siv months from the date of his landing at any port 
in the Union, to be suffeung linn tubeiculosis, the master, owner or agent 
of such ship shall be resp nsilde for his removal from ihe Union without 
< xpmse to the Government, and shall be liable for the cost of his maintenance in 
the Union and foi such other expenditure incurred by the Government in lespcct 
of such pei son, to an amount to be fixed by an immigratu n < fficer, in all not 
exceeding < nc hunched pounds, to be paid ( n demand of the said officer. 

9. Section twenty-two of the principal Act is hereby amended by the 
inseition of the word "01” at the end of paragraph (c) .and by the addition 
of the following new paragraph after paragraph (c) 

(d) for any < ffence under section twenty. 

10. Sictun thirty of the p'iccipa! Act is hereby amended by the deletion 
of the dcfini'ir n of the tenn “ cl( micro,’’ and the substitution theiefor of the 
following definition •domicile’ shad mean the place in which a person has hs 
present peimanent home or present permanent residence, or to which he returns 
as his present peimanent abode, and not for a mere special or temporaly 
puipose , and a person shall not be deemed to have a domicile within the Llnion 
or any province (as the case may be) for the purposes of this Act unless he has 
lawfully lesuled therein for a continuous period of three yeais, otherwise than 
under terms of conditional or temporary residence permitted by this Act or any 
other law, or as a peison under detention in prison, goal, reformatory or mental 
hospital, and a person shall be deemed lor the purposes of this Act to have 
lost his domicile within the Union if he aLsenis himself from the Union and does 
not re-enter the Union within three years from the date of departure therefrom, 
whether o» njl he is in possession of a legistraion ceitificate or a certificate of 
domicile or any other document issued under any prior law permitting his 
entrance to or residence in or recognising his domicile in the Union or any 
piovmce theieof: Provided that in cases where a peison proceeds abroad for 
a special or temporary purpose the Minister may au home the issue of a certi¬ 
ficate of identity undei the provisions of sub-section (2) of section twenty-five 
allowing the peison concerned to return to and lcsume his residence in the 
province named within the period specified in such certificate or any extension 
theieo f , not exceeding ten years in all. Domicile in the Union shall be lost by 
any woman whose marriage has been dissolved duiing her absence from the 
Union. 


Chapur II. 

11. Section six of the Indians Relief Act, 1914. is hereby deleted and the 
following substituted therefor:— • 

“6. (1) The Minister may m his discretion cause to be provided out of 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for the purpose of financial assistance and a 
free passage from any place m the Union to any place outside the Union for 
any adult Indian (other than an Indian whz> is 01 may become entitled under 
Law No. 25 of 1891, Natal, or any amendment thereof, to a free passage to 
India) in respect of himself and his family (if any), piovided that such Indian 
makes a written request on the foim prescribed by regulation for such financial 
assistance and free passage and agrees in writing to the following conditions:— 
(a) Such Indian shall, if married, be accompanied by his family (if any) upon 
departure from the Union; 
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(b) such Indian shall furnish to an officer designated by the Minister such 
means of identification as may be prescribed by regulation of himself and each 
member of his family; 

(c) such Indian and his family (if any) idiall not re-enter the Union within 
one year from date of departure fiom the Union, but may re-enter the Province 
of the Union in which he is domiciled after the expiry of one year from the 
date of departure, but not later than the date of expiry of thiee years from the 
date of departure from the Union. Provided that— 

(1) all money paid in terms of this section to or on behalf ot such Indian 
in respect of himself and his family (if any) are repaid in full to an agent ot 
the Union Government duly appointed thereto, befoic dcpartuie from the 
country to which such Indian emigrated, and pi oof of such payment in such 
form as may be prescribed is produced on arrival at a Union port ; 

(ii) such Indian and his family (if any) excluding any member thereof 
who may have died in the interim and excluding any daughter who since 
the date of depaiture fiom the Union, has marned a puson n >t entitled to 
enter or to remain in the Union, shall ie-ciVei the Union simultaneously. 
Proof of any such death or marnagc to the satisfactu n ot ihc Min.stei must 
be produced. In case of unforeseen hardship the Mimstci may m his discre¬ 
tion exempt the Indian oi any member of the family fiom re-entering the 
Union. In such cases, or m ihe event of the dca'li of the Indian or a membei 
of the family, the icpa\mcnt in icspect ot the peisun concerned as piovided 
in sub-paragiaj h (i) oi tins paragiaph may be remitted ; 

(d) unless such Indian accompanied by Ins family (if any) or in the event 
of the death of such Indian, his iamily ic-enieis the Union as pitscubed in 
paragraph (c) of this sub-section, he and all the membei s of Ins family (d any) 
shall be deemed to have voluntarily and finally abandoned all 1 ights pcsscssecl 
by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the Union, together with all 
rights incidental to his or their domicile therein, and the fact that re-entry 
did not take place within the time specified in paragiaph (c) of this sub-section 
shall be conclusive evidence of such abandonment. 

(2) For the purposes of this section—“ adult Indian ” shall mean an Indian 
of either sex of sixteen years of age or over and an Indian women who is or has 
been married ; 

“family” shall include the wife of an emigrant Indian and all children of 
any emigrant Indian who were not adult Indians at the date of departure from 
the Union; 

“date of depaiture from the Union ’ shall mean the date of departure fiom 
a port; 

“port’, shall have the same meaning as defined in section “ thirty” (Act 
No. 22 of 1923). 

C II A P 1 L R III. 

12. A registiation ceiliflcate issued under the provisions of the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Act, 1907, of the Tiansvaal (Act No. 2 of 1907), 01 the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908, ol the Tiansvaal (Act Mo. 36 ot 1908,) may 
by an instrument in writing be suriendeied by the holder to the Rcgisuar ot 
Asiatics, and such sui render shall be conclusive evidence that such holder has 
abandoned any right of or incidental to entry, residence or domicile in the 
Transvaal Province. 

13. If an Asiatic who has failed to make application for registration in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph (2) 01 section five ot the Asiatics 
Registration Amendment Act, 1908 oi the Transvaal satisfies the Minister that 
such failure was due to some good and sufficient cause, the Minister may, in 
his discretion, authoir/e the Rcgisuar to ltceive an application for registration 
from such Asiatic, and the application shall be dealt with in all respects as 
if it had been made in accordance wnh the piovisions ot the said section and all 
the provisions of Act No. 36 of 1908 of the Transvaal as amended by this Act 
which would have applied it the application had been so made, shall apply 
accordingly. 
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14. Section seven of the Asiatic Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the 
Tranvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the words “save as in the next 
succeeding section is provided.” 

15. Section nine of the Asiatics Registration Amendment Act, 1908, of the 
Transvaal, is hereby amended by the deletion of the last sentence thereof. 

16. Section thirty-four of the Chinese Exclusion Act No. 37 of 1904 (Cape 
of Good Hope), is hereby amended by the deletion of the words ‘ shall be 
deported” and the substitution therefor of the words “ may, in the discretion of 
the Minister, be deported.” 

Chapter IV. 

17. The Governor-General may make regulations, not inconsistent with this 
Act, for the better carrying out of the objects and purposes of this Act. 

18. The laws mentioned in the schedule to this Act are hereby repealed 
to the extent set out in the fourth column of that schedule. 

19. This Act may be cited as THE IMMIGRATION AND INDIAN RELIEF 
(Further Provision) Act, 1927. 


Mr. V. S. S. Sastri's Appointment. 

The following Government of India communique was issued on the 7th May 
1927 *—“ In the announcement made on the 21st February 1927 in »he two Houses 
of the Indian Legist turc regarding the Agreement reached between the Govern¬ 
ment of India an 1 the Government of the Union of South Africa it was stated 
that the Government of the Union had requested the Government of India to 
appoint an Agent in South Africa in order to secure continuous and effective 
co-opcration between the two Governments. The Government of India have 
decided to appoint the Right Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P. C., as their first 
Agent in South Africa”. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Views. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote the following article headed “ Honourable Com¬ 
promise ” on the South African Settlement in the “ Young India” 

The Assisted Emigration Scheme. 

Sir Mahomed llabibullah and his colleagues are to be congratulated upon 
having secured a settlement that is honourable to both parties. It is not the best 
that could be conceived, but it is the best that was possible. I doubt if any 
o'her deputation could have done more. The Class Areas Bill which brought 
about the Confeience and muml which the battle taged is dead and gone. The 
Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri who, when the deputation sailed for South Africa, 
was of all members the most communicative and had warned 11s not to expect 
much, did not conceal at the end of the labours of the Conference his satisfaction 
at the rcsul*. A perusal of the settlement warrants satisfaction; but like all 
compounds this one is not without its danger points. The dropping of the Class 
Areas Bill is balanced by repatriation re-emerging as re-emig’ation. If the 
name is more dignified, it is also more dangerous. Repatriation could only be 
to India, re-emigration can be to any country. The following sentence in the 
settlement clearly points to that interpretation :—“The Union Government, there¬ 
fore. will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India or other countries 
where Western standards are not icquired.” This assisted emigration to other 
countries, I hold to be dangerous; for there is no knowing what may happen to 
poor ignorant men going to an unknown land where they would be utter 
strangers. Such countries as would take them would only be either Fiji or British 
Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is decidedly a disadvantage to 
have been a party to assisted emigration to any other part of the world. The 
good jx>int about this assisted emigration is that whereas before the settlement 
repatriates lost their domicile, re-emigrants now retain it and lose it only if they 
absent themselves so long as to warrant the inference that there is no intention 
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to return to South Africa. How many assistCvl emigrants can hope to refund the 
assistance money they might have received or how many can hope to return 
with their families is a different question. The non-forfeiture clause is clearly 
designed not so much to guarantee a substantial light as not to hurt national 
self-respect. 

Indians in Durban. 

The annexure containing a summary of the conclusions reached by the 
Round Table Confeience on the Indian question in S)uth Afiica is a remaikable 
document betraying in every paragraph a heroic attempt to reconcile conflict¬ 
ing interes's and sentiments. An industrious reader will have no difficulty 
discovering the hopeful paragraphs. I shall, therefore, content myself witn 
(hawing attention to a paia that is fraught with grave danger. The Uni m 
Government is to take special steps under the Public Health Act for an investi¬ 
gation into sanitary and housing conditions in and around Durban wli.ch will 
include the ques'ion of limitation of sale of municipal lands subject to res rictive 
conditions. 1 do not know what is aimed at m this paragraph but my suspecting 
mind (and my suspicion is based upon previous bitter experience of interrela¬ 
tions, wai ranted and unwarranted, that a strong pai ty places upon agreements 
with a weak party to the latter disadvantage) conjures up all kinds of frightful 
consequences ansing from this proposed committee and limitation. Already, 
the Durban Coipoiation has Lten invested with p nvcis which it has utilised for 
the suppression of its Inpan citizens. So far as I know, a committee can bring 
to light nothing that is not known to the Corporation or Government. The 
app intment of an Advisoiy Cininuttee of In Pans may be a simple pa Iding. 
The Health Committee may bring in a historical repoit as a previous committee 
to my knowledge lias done and limitation may be put upon the purchase of 
Municipal lands by Indians which may cramp the Indian commun’ty residing 
in Durban. Nor do I like the paragraph which seems to imply that provincial 
governments are at liberty to take any action they might against Indian 
settlers without reference to the Central Government. But the compromise 
is acceptable in spite of the dangeis referred to by me, nit s_> much for 
what has been actually achieved as for almost sudden tiansfoimation of the 
atmosphere in South Africa from one of remorseless hostility towards Indians 
to that of a generous toleration, from complete social ostracism to that of 
admission of Indians to social functions. 

In li »n Repiescnlative in Sou'll Afuca. 

Mr. Andicos sends me gl nving accounts of the utmost cordiality w»th 
which Indian membeis of the DeputaM n were received ahhe by th? Govern¬ 
ment and the people h r »w heal Indians weie able to gain cniy to the most 
fashionable hotel in Cape Town with nit any let or hm 1 ranee an 1 h nv 
Europeans in South Aftica were flocking to him to know all about thi In pan 
Deputation and the Indian question. If ths atmosphere of goodwii and 
sociability is kept up and encouraged, the settlement cun be used as a soij 
foundatit n for erecting a beautiful temple of fiecdom tor .Indian settlers m 
Soil'll Afiica. But the success of the settlement viry largely depen Is upon 
the selection of a Consul or Commissioner who will be selected to represent 
the Government of India. lie must be a pens n of eminence, great ability, and 

strength of character, and in iny opinion, he must be an Indian. The very 

fact of his Leing an Indian will strike the imagination of the European 

population and iais^ the Indian settleis in Euiopean cstima ion and will 

leach the heait of Indians in a way no Englishman, not even perhaps Mr. 
Andrews, can and if a man can be selected who wil' command equal esteem 
of ihe Unic n Gov eminent, w'e need not feai the future. Such a man, in my 
humble opinion, is Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. I cannot conc'udc this hasty survey 
of the settlement without placing on rccoid my deepest conviction that the 
happy result is predominantly due to the ceaseless and prayerful labours of 
that godly, self-tffacing Englishman, Charlie Andrews. 



Indians in Fiji. 

Early in January 1927 the Government of India published papers relating to 
the position of the Indian community in Fifi which formed the subject of represen¬ 
tations made to the Secretary of State for Colonies by the Colonies Committee of 
the Government of India. It will be remembered that this Colonies Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Hope Simpson was sent in 1924 charged 
primarily with its Kenya Emigration Bill which was afterwards dropped. 
(See Register 1923 Volf II, p. 353 ; 1924 Vol. I, pp. 297-372 ; 1924 Vol. II, p. 328). 
The Committee was charged at the same time with making representations to 
the Colonial Office regarding the position of Indians in Fig. The following is the 
correspondence between the Government of India, the India Office and the 
Colonial Office all ending with the despatch of the Government of India dated the 
27th May 1926. 

The position as it presents itself after a perusal of the whole correspondence 
is this : that three out of twelve non-official seats in the Fi]i Council are given to 
Indians who have now only one seat. Secondly, the question of municipal 
franchise would be examined by the Local Committee m Fiji on which Indians 
would be represented and a representative of the Government of India would 
be allowed to occasionally visit Fiji and make report upon specific questions 
under certain conditions. The correspondence started with the submission of 
a memorandum by the Colonies Committee setting forth the grievences of Fiji 
Indians. 


Colonies Committee's Representations. 

The Committee on the question of Indian political status, submitted that 
under the deed of cession Fiji was ceded as a possession and dependency of 
the British Crown subject to a condition among others that the rights and in¬ 
terests of tlv; high chiefs should be recognised so far as is consistent with 
British s ivereignty and colonial form of Government. The Colonies Committee 
appreciate that this implies that these interests must be maintained and have 
no desire to question this. But elective representation on the Legislative 
Council at present enjoyed by the European community is presumably regarded 
as not inconsistent wiih the terms of the deed of the cession and it can hardly 
be argued that the grant of a similar status to their Indian fellow-subjects 
would infringe those terms. Communal franchise as applied in the colonies 
where Indians do not form a minority community is regarded in India as a 
system which is intended to assign an inferior status to Indians as compared 
with their British fellow-subjects and to limit the growth of their political 
influence in the colonies. As the chief labour force Indians in the islands are 
playing a part essential to the prosperity of the colony. In the circumstances 
the pioposal of the Indian deputation to Fiji that if communal franchise is 
adopted equal representation should be accorded to the European and Indian 
communities appears to the Committee to be fully justified. The Colonies 
Committee submit that the importance of the Indian community is not adequately 
represented by the number of seats which it is proposed to allot to them 
and that no measure which does not accord to the Indian community on a 
communal basis representation in the Legislative Council at least numerically 
equal to that already accorded to the non-official European community can be 
regarded as consistent with the principle of equality of status. 

Regarding municipal franchise the Committee said that the Ordinance of 
1915 which was a measure which resulted in the virtual extinction of Indian 
representation on municipal council for the last nine years required raodifi- 

26 
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cation. The Committee then objected to poll tax at one pound per head as a 
tax which would fall with severity on Indians and suggested modifications. 
Lastly, the Committee wanted appointment of an agent of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment m Fiji to keep them Supplied with correct information and thereby dispel 
misunderstandings. 

Reply from the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office replied in March 1925 emphasising the position created 
by the deed of cession and emphasised that Indian representation could be 
provided only on communal basis. The Secretary of State for Colonies added : 
“It is proposed that the Fijian repicsentation should be similarly increased to 
three. The Secretary of State further pioposes that the number of European 
unofficial members should be reduced by one so that they will not have a majo¬ 
rity over the Indian and Fijian representatives. It is understood that the 
members of the Commitec were agreed that the official majority must be retained 
and the number of official members will be increased accordingly to preserve 
the necessary majority. 

“In connection with the question of Indian representation a further special 
consideration and one to which the Secietary of State is inclined to think that 
no sufficient weight has been given, arises from the fact that a very large 
proportion of the Indian residents m Fiji are entitled to repatriation to India 
at the cost of the Fip Government. Of the total Indian population in the 
colony es'imated at about 65,1)00 it is reckoned that approximately 49,500 are 
enotled to repatriation to India at the cost of the Fiji Government. In addi¬ 
tion there are upwards of 3,000 Indians introduced during 1915 and 1916 who 
will, in course of time, become entitled to this pnvilegc.” 

On the question of appointing an agent, the Colonial Office said that 
“when oral representation of Indians in Fiji have been reasonably met, Indians 
will have ample means of securing the adequate consideration and discussion 
of their views and interests without the inteivention of the Government of 
India and that it is to their own representatives and not to the agent of another 
Government that they should look to express their point of view and to defend 
their interests. The Colonial Government will, howevei, invite the Legislative 
Council to provide the funds necessaiy for the apporn’ment of a senior officer 
to take chaige ol Indian affaits with a seat on the Legislative Council and 
further m order that reliable m r ormation as to th< present economic condition 
of Indians may be available, it is proposed that a committee: should be imme¬ 
diately appointed on which the Indian community should be represented to 
enquire into the faefs and report their findings to the Colonial Government 
who would publish the report and furnish copies to the Government of India.” 

The Government of India’s Decision. 

The Government of India renewed the request that Indians should be 
given the right to elect representatives equal to the number of Europeans. On 
the question of appointment of the agent, ihe Government of India said that 
they would be satisfied if a representative was allowed to visit the coLny 
periodically and report the condition ol Indians. But the Colonial Office 
found no reason to modify i s views. The India Office thereupon informed the 
Goveirfment of India: ‘"Ihe present comsp .nlencc regarding fianchisc and 
other makers relative to the p sition of Indians m Fiji auses from the 
reraTsentatirns made by the C U nies Committee f > the C -lonial Office in 1924. 
Th° pr> tsa's m w** iv ill. C n. d Uffic js.i "s„ . * rpn s< n a'lons o< ihe 
Committees ar »i ::e mitjunun* * th- •• s« n >' -h'* ■ esump ion ot Indian 
emit ran* n t< F11 am. .s un u s «, .hat lv laitei question has at any 1 ate 
for ihe time being lapsed. lh,s being the case, the Secieiary of State con-' 
siders that a welc mie oppoitum-y ol lmpmvmg die position of Indians in Fiji 
is offered by the Colonial Office’s policy m regard to the franchise, the 
reception of occasional visits of a 1 epresentative of the Government of India 
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and other important matters affecting their welfare which were dealt with in 
the Colonial Office letter of 20th March 1925. This policy, apart from its 
another aspects, would effect a material improvement in the political status 
of Indians by giving them three out of twelve nun-official seats in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council in which only one Indian seat is at present provided for. The 
Earl of Birkenhead regards these lesults of the action taken by the Colonies 
Committee in 1925 as a matter for congiatulation and he hopes that the 
Government of India will now ague that the offers made should be accepted. 
He feels strongly that it would be undesirable by pressing again for additional 
concessions to cause further delay in giving effect to the policy and incur a 
risk of its not being adopted. In his view, the concessions now afford a 
reasonable basis of settlement and he would not feel justified in supporting a 
demand for further concessions.” 

The Government of India finally replied that they adhere to their opinion 
that “the representation pioposed for Indians is inadequate. But as the Colo¬ 
nial Office are at piesent unable to move further in the direction advocated 
by them, they are prepared to acquiesce in the proposals made and would be 
glad if the Letters Patent can be amended as proposed in time to enable 
Indians to elect their representatives at the next election.” 


Indians in Australia. 

That the position of Indians in Australia had considerably improved and 
theii inteiests were well looked after is evident from a communique issued 
by the Government of India early in January 1927. It says :— 

“ By Acts which have recently been passed by the Commonwealth of Parlia¬ 
ment, the British Indians in Aus ralia have been admitted to benefits of invalid 
and old age pensions and maternity allowances. Old age pension is payable 
to men above 65 yeays of age or above 60 years it they are permanently incapa¬ 
citated for work and to women above 60 years provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously in Australia for at least 20 years. 
Invalid pension 1* obtainable by persms win, being above 16 years of age and 
not in receipt of an old age pension, have whilst in Australia become permanently 
incapacitated for work b> icason ot an accident or by reas >n of being an invalid 
or blind provided they have lesided continuously in Australia for at least five 
yeais. Maternity allowance, which has been extended to the Asiatic mothers 
in Australia who are Butish subjects, amounts to £5 and is given to a woman for 
every child to which she gives birth in Australia provided the child is born alive 
and the woman is an inhabitant of the Commonwealth 01 intends to settle therein.” 



The Anti—Colonial Congress. 

The International Anti-Colonial Congress which commenced its sittings at 
the Palais D’Egmont, Brussels on the 10TH OF FEBRUARY 1927 and closed its 
sessions after six days of almost continuous sitting, marks a new chapter in the 
history of the world. It was the most representati\e gathering that had met in any 
town in Asia, America or Europe. It was international not only in spirit but 
also in representation. Unlike the other International Congresses held at 
Geneva, Washington and other European towns, it did not consist of delegates 
from only a few European Imperial powers, assembled to devise better and subtler 
means to maintain and promote separate national and class interests. Delegates 
from all parts of the woild, from India, China, Syria, Arabia, Korea, 
Indonesia, Jndo-China, Annam, Japan. South and North Africa, North and Latin 
America and almost every European State, tinned up at Brussels, in spite ot 
the short notice and insufficient press propaganda. No less than 175 mandatory 
delegates and 300 visitois were present. It was an impressive sight to see the 
black and the white, the brown and the yellow, delegates from Imperialist 
countries, from colonial and semi-colonial lands, icprcsentatives of national and 
labour organisations assembled m the laige hall of Palais D’Egmont in the 
ancient and histone town of Brussels. 

Mr. Nehru’s Statement on Behalf of India. 

On the day previous to the formal opening of the Congiess the delegates 
of the important countries met the representatnes of the Press and made separate 
statements. The following is the full tc\t of Mr. Jawahar Lai Nehru’s statement 
to the press. Mr. Nehru was 1 lie delegate ot the Indian National Congress to the 
Brussels Congress — 

“I am glad to have the opportunity to associate myself on behali ot the 
Indian National Congress and the people of India whom it represents, with the 
aims and objects of this International Congress. The Indian National Congress 
stands tor the freedom ot India ; freedom tor the poor and the < ppressed from 
all exploitation. We welcome this lnieina*itnal Qngitss because, as we under¬ 
stand it, it has been called together to further these aims and objects in the 
international sphere. We realise that there is mrch in ccnmicn m the snuggle 
which various subject and semi-subject and oppressed peoples are cairying on 
to-day. Their opponents are often the same, although they sometime appear m 
different guises and the means employed for their subjection ate often similar. 
Contact between the various peoples will lead to a better undei standing of each 
other’s problems and difficulties and is bound to result in closer co-operation which 
must bring success neaier to all. The fabric of Imperialism looks imposing and 
appeals to hold together, but any rent m it will automatically lead to its total 
destruction. 

“The Indian National Congress is necessarily national and has nationalism 
as its basis, but as our great leader Mahatma Gandhi had said, our nationalism 
is baspd on the mest intense inteinationalism. The problem of Indian freedom 
is for us a vital and urgently essential one, but at the same time it is not merely 
a purely national problem. India is a world problem and as in the past so in 
the future other countries and peoples will be vitally affected by the condition of 
India. 

“ To-day the stiongest and the mest far-reaching Imperialism is that of 
Britain am British Imperialism and pclicy always have had India as their 
corner stone. Both Egypt and other parts of Afi ica have suffered domination 
because Brpish Imperialism wanted to strengthen its hold on India and to protect 
its sea routes to that country. The importance of India and her future for 
this International Congress is thus obvious. 
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“ The Indian National movement has welcomed with the liveliest sympathy 
and hope the successes of the Nationalists in China. It has been a matter of 
shame and sorrow to us that the British Government should venture to send 
Indian troops to China in an attempt to coerce the Chinese. You are probably 
aware that the Indian National Congress has protested in the strongest language 
against this and the Nationalist membeis of the Indian Legislature wanted to 
raise this question in the Legislative Assembly, but the English Viceroy exercised 
his veto on ihe ground that it raised matteis ot foreign policy. Maha’ma Gandhi 
and the Indian leaders have emphatically on behalf ot the people of India 
expicssed their aidcnt hope that the Chinese Na lonalists will bring about the 
final cnancipation of China. The Indian press have condemned the Go\einment’s 
action and mass meetings have been held in \arious parts of the cmn iy for 
the purpose. India to-day is with China, not only because she has every sym¬ 
pathy toi hei but because she fee’s that China's successful fight is he most 
hopeful sign ot the lutuie downfall ol impellahsm. As ci old impeii.ilism is 
faying to utilise one subject country to coeice another, but in spite of her 
weakness India is not so weak to-day as to peinut heiselt tj uc employed as a 
pawn in the impellalist game. 

“The attempts to use India against China make it all the more necessary 
foi the loices of nationalism in ihe subject naticns to co-opeiate together for their 
common good. And I trust that this Congress will help us to bung about this 
co-operation and will thus bring nearer the freedom ofoppiessed nationalities”. 

Opening of the Congress. 

The Congress opened formally on the 10th evening, Mr. S. O. DAVIS of the 
British Miners’ Association presiding. The President, in his introductory 
remarks, explained the close connection between capitalism and impenabsm. 
He proved that the fit sl always led to the second. This meant that, at an 
early date, earlier than the imperialists expect, the entue lalx ar uigamsation in 
the imperialist countries is bound to lend ns fullest support to the national 
movements in the colonial and semi-colonial counti its. I he principal speakeis 
ot the evening were Messrs. Lian, representative of the executive of the 
Kuo Min Tang, Henri Barbuse, the well-known French author, Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, Katayama, the veteran Japanese social woiker, Vasconceuas, ex- 
Mimster ot Education in Mexico and Fenner Brockway, the Secretary of 
the Independent Labour Party ot England. Speaking on o< halt or the In ban 
National Congress, Mr. Nehru ga\e a short but very cleai exposition ol the 
am s, me.hods and result* of Bimsh imperialism in India. He pointed out 
that the Indian question was an international one, that ncighbotiung coun¬ 
ti its like Alghamstan, Burma, Peisia, Mesopotamia were depiived of their 
independence by the English to saieguard their most pnzeu possession—India, 
lie also diew the attention of the Congress to the fact that Indian men and 
money weic being used to fight the wais ot a foreign impenabsm, and to oppress 
other nations. Concluding, Mr. Nehru demanded the wuhdiawal of all foreign 
troops of occupation from his country and the immediate lecognmon of Indian 
independence. Mr. Katajama uigecl the leaueis of the national movements m the 
colonial countries and of the labour organisations in the oppressing countries 
to be uncompromising m their demands. He pointed out the efficiency of 
economic boycott for gaining national libeity. 'Ihe ex-Mimsier of Education in 
Mexico, gave a lengthy account of that most tenible ot all imperialisms, the 
imperialism of the United States, with its subtle methods, sometimes termed 
“ policy of peaceful penetiation ” and at other times “ Dollar Diplomacy.” The 
United States, said the speaker, had been built through cruelty, and money, 
and this modern miracle was to-day threatening the whole humanity. The last 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Fenner Brockway of the independent Labour 
Parly. Mr. Brockway denounced the British rule of exploitation in India, con¬ 
demned the policy of sending troops to China and assured the Indian and Chinese 
delegation, the lullest sympathy of his paity in their struggle to emancipate 
their countries from the clutches of a foreign and oppressive imperialism. 
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The Proceedings 

During the busy clays that followed the representatives of various countries 
spoke exposing the methods and aims of imperialism in the different countries. It 
was a curious fact, as Mr. Nehm pointed out in Ins statement to the press, 
that in all the oppressed countries, whjever th’ oppress ns be, their aims and 
mtthods were similar. In othei words, there was nothing to choose betv'een the 
British Imperialism m India, the Japanese Imp iriahsm m Korea, the Dutch rule 
in Indonesia and the French administiation in then* diffeient colonies. 

On the SECOND DAY oi the Congress Mr. Leclobuig, member of the German 
Parliament, made a long speech urging the nations to maintain an united hunt and 
exposing the wajs oi the Bmish Paihamen ai> Labour Party. He recalled another 
Internatu nal Cong less, the Stuttgart Congi ess. The Suttgart Congress passed 
a resolution condemning the colonial administration ot the Impenal poweis and 
advocating the 1 ights ot every countiy foi complete milepcndence and selldetei- 
mination. Mr. MacDonald was one ot tlics" wh ) had voted tor tile lesohnon. 
He then relerrcd to the latei development m Mi. MacDonald and how the 
Radical Socialist oi 1907 became the Mims’er toi 1 * ore ign ;\ffans in the fust 
Labour Government. Another well-known man who was present at Stuttgart 
m 1907 and who had also voted on behalf el the usolution was Mi. Vandeivveld 
who to-day v- the Minister of Fuieign .' x flans in Belgium and who also refused 
the orgamseis of the Biussels anti-Colenial Cingiess to make a public demon¬ 
stration thiough the stieets of Biussels. 'Ihe speakei askea the leadeis of the 
Labour oigamsations m the imperialist cot nines, not to lose confidence, but to 
unite their 101 ces with the natu nal movcmui's in die Colonial and oppressed 
countries m their fight against imperialism and class oppression. 

Mr. Harry Pollit, speaking on behalf of the Lett wing ot the Labour movement 
m England, made a spirited speech m which he explained that the working 
classes in England weie coming to realise at last that the Butish occupation ot 
lnuia and other Asiatic and African countucs and the transference of British 
capital liom the Home country to India and China, meant unemployment and 
lowering oi the standard oi liie for the Bistisli worker. The fact alone was 
driving the Labour movement in England menu .aid moie to the Left. The 
desire to support India in her movement foi independence was theieforc not a 
matter of meie sentiment to the British vvoikci. To him it was a question of 
his life and existence. In other words, to the lai 0 e u.a.scs of working classes in 
England, die occiq au< n oi lno.a by Engiand mean, omy unemployment anil 
miseiy. bo diem India was a Ksing canceln and theicioie they wcic 1 eady to 
adopt every sup to educate the public opinitn in England to demand the 
recognition of Indian independence, lie also explained that the revolutionaiy 
movement among the vvoiking classes was gaining sticngih cveiy day. As an 
example he tola the audience that, while he tiof [ s win vuie Liung slrppcu to 
China weie parading thiough the sti eets ot Lend on, the membeis ot h,s organi¬ 
sation distnkuUd pamphle s calling on the soldieis not to shout then Chinese 
lellow-vvoikeis in the event ot a war. lie further intormed diem that cveiy soldier 
in the troopship sailing to China had in his hand a pamphlet explaining the 
nature ol the struggle in China. The military authoutics weie aware of these 
activities of the Biitish Labour oigamsation: but they recognised the strength 
of the working class movement and wisely refiained liom taking any action. 
Referring to the sending oi Indian tioops to China, he said that the step was 
taken,•more wuha view to measure the sti eng th oi the national movement in India. 

On the THIRD DAY oi the Cong 1 ess theie were enthusiastic scenes when ihe 
President announced that the leader of the recent Syuan “levolt” on whom the 
French Government had passed a death sentence, and two generals from the 
Cantonese aimy had amved. Ihe whole audience stood on its ieet for full 
five minutes and gave a tremendous leccption to these distinguished arrivals. 
They explained die nature ot the movements m Syria and China, showing how 
the movements in their countries weie only part of the world-wide movement 
for national and social emancipalicn. Mr. George Lansbury who anived on the 
fourth day, having been detained in London on account oi the Chinese debate 
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in the House of Commons, in his fighting speech fully maintained his reputation 
both as an orator and a social worker. He pointed out the international 
significance of the Chinese movement, how it represented an essential, step 
towards social progress of the whole world. This fact alone, in his opinion, 
made it the duty of every country to lend active support to the efforts of the Can¬ 
tonese to free themselves from the bounds of foreign imperialism. Mr. Lansbury 
also pointed out that at the present stage a policy of pacifism was likely to 
prove of help only to ihe imperial powers. Finally, he drew the attention of the 
delegates of the countries to the dangerous and deliberate propaganda carried 
on in all the countties by the imperialist powers in order to mobilise the opinion 
of the world against Russia. At the end of his speech, delivered with much 
feeling. Mr. Lansbury warmly embraced the General of the Cantonese army. 
The whole audience felt the sincerity of that act, and spontaneously stood on 
its feet. Hi. Helene Stocker, the well-known German doctor editor of “ The New 
Generation”, who also maintains a nursing home in Berlin for unmarried 
mothers, in a short speech, e* plained the merits of Gandhi’s doctrine of non- 
co-operation and passive resistance. She, also classified women among the 
oppressed classes of the world and emphasised the need of emancipating the 
women in any scheme of social regenera* ion. 

Aim ^st the last to speak was M. Edo Fennen, Secretary of the International 
Transport Wot hois’ Ass elation, which is die most important and influential 
of all the labour orgamsaD ns m die ,vd of statistics drawn from official sources 
how the emp’oymen* of European capital in India an 1 China was leading to 
unemployment and misery in Europe. In th^ 18th and iodi centu^v. the colonies 
weie a paving concern. But to-dav things have changed Capital being 
international, it was being quickly trans r erred to countries with cheaper labour. 
As an evample, be mentioned the fact that more than half of the Chinese textile 
industry was m the hands of foreign capitalists. This industry alone employed 
mote than thiee million hands. The hours of work in most cases extended to 
10 hours per day, Sundays not excluded. Nearly 26 per cent of the workers 
were drawn from children. It was easy to understand the effects of these deve¬ 
lopments on the international labour market. The working classes in Europe 
were awakening to these r acts an l this explained why they were prepared to 
make common cans* with the national movements in the oppressed countries. 
He as > informed th * audience that in Shanghai and other industrial towns of 
China, Chines'* capitals s wew» Vss roi’Miuni than the canrabs's from the so- 
ca’le 1 ** u\Tis*d c >un rp’s " S enkin j on 1 > ha’f of an association which had 
th° power of blinking th » wli fle machine of modem in lustnai civilisation to a 
standstill. M Fennen expicssM Ins hope that a well-organised strike would 
bung them all to their final goal at an early date. 

Resolutions. 

1. Chin a and India. 

The last day of the C ingress was devoted mainly to the passing of resolu¬ 
tions. Very neaily 40 resolutions were passe b Three of them are of special 
i.n ottance to Inlin. The first was the resolution of the Inlian delegation, 
moved by the Congress delegate, Mr. Nehru :— 

** This Congress accoids its warm support to the Indian National movement 
for complete freedom o r India and is of opinion that liberation of India from 
foreign domination and all kinds of exnloitation is an essential s*ep in full 
emancb'a'ion of the peoples n r lv' world. This Congress trusts that peoples 
and wo’keis of 0‘lie 1 countries will f ul'v evoperae in this task an! will specially 
take tffcive Sfps to pi event the desoa ch of foreign troops to In lia and the 
ic en-i'-n >i an army of occuna'mn in that country. Til'S Congress funher trusts 
that the Indian National movment will base us programme on the full emanci¬ 
pation ol peasants and workers of India without which there can be no real 
freedom and will co-operate with movements for emancipation in the other parts 
oi the world”. 
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2 . T v s k ov the Working Cr, a s s Forces, 

The delegations of British, Indian and Chinese nationalities made the 
following statement as to the task of working class forces :— 

“ We British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that the task of all 
working class forces in Imperialist countries is (a) to fight for full emancipation side 
by side with national forces in oppressed countnes in older to secure complete in¬ 
dependence wheiever such national forces so desire, (b) to oppose all forms of 
coercion against colonial peoples, (c) to vote against all credits, naval military 
and air, for maintenance of armed force to be used against oppressed nations, (d) 
to expose the horrors of impel ialism to civil and military populations, and (e) to 
expose imperialistic policy in the light of the working class struggle foi freedom”. 

3. The Chinese Situation. 

K In relation to the immediate situation in China (i) we demand the imme¬ 
diate withdrawal of all aimed forces from Chinese territory and waters; (2) we 
urge the need of direct action including strikes and imposition of embargo to 
prevent movements of munitions and troops either in India or Chrna and from 
India to China, (3) estimates relating either to wailike preparations 01 to war 
shall be voted against ; (4) in the event of armed intervention or open war, 
evciy effort shall be made within the labour movement to use every weapon 
possible in worl ing class struggle to prevent hestilitics; (5) we demand the 
unconditional recognition of the Nationalist Government, the abolition of unequal 
treaties and of extra-tenitoiial rights and sunender of foreign concessions; 
and (6) finally, in the interests of trade union and labour movements in Britain, 
India and China, we pledge ourselves to work for their immediate close and active 
co-operation”. 


4. Indo-Chinese Relations. 

A joint declaration was made by the Indian and Chinese delegates on the 
relations between India and China in the following terms 

For more than three thousand years the people of India and China were 
united bv the most intimate cultural ties. From the days of Buddha, to the end 
of the Moghul period and the beginning of British domination in India, this 
fricnBx in'errours*-* continued uninterruped. 

“ Ahci the Fast India Company had seemed its firm hold on he greater part 
of India, the English 1 egan looking for new resources of revenue and new 
markets. They not only introduced poppy cultiva'ion into areas where food 
had previously been grown, but also thiust Indian opium on the unwilling Chinese 
people by force of ai ms. Since (hat infamous opium wat of 1840-1S44, Indian 
mercenary troops have been sent again and again to China in support of British 
capitalist brigandage in that country. For 87 years Indian troops have been 
permanently stationed as policemen in Hongkong, Shanghai, etc. Time and 
again, thev have been used to shoot down Chinese workers and have thus created 
ill-will in China against the people of India. Even as we make this declaration, 
Indian troops arc again on their wa> to China in an attempt to crush the Chinese 
revolution. 

“ With the stiengthening of British imperialism, India was cut off more and 
more fjrm intercourse with China, and in theii cultural and intellectual isolation, 
the Indian people have now become completely ignoiant of the condition of China. 

“ It is this extreme ignorance that makes it difficult to-day to oiganise effec¬ 
tive means of preventing India’s money and man-power from being used for the 
enslavement of the Chinese people. We think it urgent and essential that active 
propaganda should be carried to in India to educate the people regarding China 
and amuse them to the necessity of immediate action. We must now resume 
the ancient, personal, cultural and polltical relations between the two peoples. 
British imperialism which in the past has kept us apart and done us so much 
injury, is now the very force that is uniting us in a common endeavour to 
overthrow it, 
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11 We trust that the leaders of the Indian movement will do all in their power 
to co-ordinate their struggle with that of the Chinese people so that by simul¬ 
taneously engaing British imperialism on two of its most vital fronts China may 
receive active support in her present struggle and the final victory of both people 
may be secured ”. 

5 . Against Exploitation. 

Perhaps the most important resolution of the whole Congress was the one 
moved by Mr. Beckett, M.P., on behalf of the Indian, Chinese and British 
delegation. This resolution runs as follows : 

“ We, the undersigned, British, Indian and Chinese delegations consider that 
the task of all v/orking class forces in imperialist countries is : 

(1) To fight for full emancipation side by side with the national forces in 
oppressed countries, in order to secure complete independence wherever such 
national forces so'desire. (2) To oppose all forms of coeicion against colonial 
peoples. (3) To vote against all credits, naval military and aerial, for the main¬ 
tenance of armed foices to be used against oppressed nations. (4) To expose 
the horrors of imperialism to the civil and military population. (5) To expose 
imperialistic policy in the light of working class struggle for freedom. 

In relation to the immediate situation in China— 

(1) We demand the immediate withdrawal of all armed forces from Chinese 
territory and waters. (2) We urge the need of direct action, including strikes 
and the imposition of the embargo to prevent movements of munitions and troops 
either to India or China an! from India to China. (3) That estimates relating 
either to warlike preparations or to war shall be voted against. (4) That in the 
event of armed intervention or open war every effort shall be made with the 
Labour movement to use every weapon possible to working-class struggle to 
prevent hostilities. (5) We demand the unconditional recognition of the Nation¬ 
alist Government the abolition of unequal treaties and of extra territorial rights 
and surrender of foreign concessions. (6) Finally, in the interests of Trade 
Union Labour movements in Britain, India and China, we pledge ourselves to 
work for their immediate close and active co-operation”. 

The Congress also decided to open a permanent world organisation with its 
head office in Paris and branches in the various countries and then dispersed. 

Full Text of Pt. Nehru’s Speech. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, delegate of the Indian National Congress, rising 
to describe the effects of the British World Imperialism was greeted with 
stormy ovation by the Assembly. He said :— 

With the greatest pleasure I bring the warm and hearty greetings of the 
Indian National Congress which has commissioned me to link our national 
movement with this Inteinational united effort to fight Imperialism. We in 
India have experienced the full strenth of Imperialism. We know accurately 
what it means and we are naturally interested in every movement which is 
directed against Imperialism. In fact, if you want a typical example that 
will help you to understand the nature and consequence of Imperialism, I think 
you will find nothing better than India. From the internal condition of 
India, as our President has said, it may be understood in what manner the 
English Imperialism represses and exploits the workers. In India you will 
find a wonderful instance of every phase of Imperialism that you may wish to 
Study. Our problems touch us naturally very deeply but I may say to you 
all, whether you come from China, Egypt and other distant lands, that your 
interests are bound up with ours. And the Indian problem too is of interest and 
importance for you. 

British Misdeeds in India. 

I cannot tell you here the whole history of Indian exploitation—how In lia 
is maltreated, repressed and plundered. It is a long and very sad story. And 
all that I can do is to bring to your notice one or two of the most important 
factors which we have to consider particularly in this International Congress. 

■ ?7 
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You have heard of various disturbances, massacres, and random butcheries 
and most of you have heard of the Amritsar incidents. Do not believe that 
because this affair has given rise to greater uproar than many others, it is in 
any way the singular and the worst episode in the history of India since the 
Britishers came to us. They came to us, as you doubtless know, by pitting one 
province against another until they finally established themselves firmly. During 
the whole period of their stay, they have followed the old policy of “ Divide and 
Rule.” I regret to have to say that they still follow this policy. The early 
history of their occupation is one of the most wildest and most shameless ex¬ 
amples we have ever seen in the history of the world. Even the British His¬ 
torians who are certainly not quite impartial admit that the early History of 
India under British Rule represents an epoch of predatory war,—a period in 
which free-booters prowled about and committed plunders and robberies in the 
land in an unbridled manner. You know perhaps also of the event which is 
known as the “ Sepoy Mutiny ” and which took place 70 years ago. It is called 
so but if fate had willed otherwise and the so-called rebels had been crowned with 
success, then to-day it would have been called the Indian War of Independence. 
What we have to say, in all this, is that Amritsar was absolutely nothing in com¬ 
parison with what took place during the Sepoy Mutiny. But since then, such 
things have been constantly taking place ; even to-day random firing is not 
infrequent. Numberless comrades and Irienis of ouis are detained in prison 
without any accusation and without any trial. Many of our best comrades in 
India have made prison their real home, or they are in exile and cannot come 
back to their fatherland. 


Exploitation in India. 

This gives rise often to a little sensation but the real injuries committed 
by the Britishers in India—the real exploitation is much more severe than the 
shootings and hangings, which occasionally give rise to some disturbance, the 
systematic method in which the workers, labourers and farmeis are being 
exploited and has made India what it is to-day. We read in history, not only 
of the ancient times, but also of the modern period of the riches of India. 
India has allured by her riches the most different peoples from different ex¬ 
tremities of the world, but if now one goes to India, the most horrible poverty 
stares him in the face. There he sees most of the population do not know 
where they will get their next meal and frequently they do not get it at all. 
Everywhere one meets these hungry people or these half-fed people. This is 
the India of to-day. No statistics, facts or numbers are wanted to convince 
you of this that India has suffered terrible economic decline and that if definite 
steps are not taken to prevent this process India will altogether cease to exist 
as a nation. You know perhaps how years ago (immediately after their advent) 
the Britishers applied the most ruthless methods to tender their industries 
profitable for themselves. In those days, the new doctrine of guardianship over 
the Indian people was not mentioned, our repression was not less severe, but 
it was frank, we had a ruthless and open exploitation and suppression of all 
Indian industries. It was bad enough, but worse followed gradually inasmuch 
as our ancient system of education was destroyed and we were disarmed. In 
the most multifarious ways, the spiiit of the Indian people was destroyed and 
it was attempted to take away from them, every capacity for active and cons¬ 
tructive work. The conscious policy of the Britisher in India was to attempt 
to divide us. After they have disarmed us, now they say that we are not fit to 
protect our country. After introducing a system of education which has 
destroyed our ancient education and has set in its place something which is 
ridiculously meagre and which teaches us false history and tries to educate us 
in the hatred of our own country and in the glorification of England—after all 
these, they tell us now that we nave not sufficient culture to be a free nation. 

It is now being advertised in the English Press that the Indians fight among 
one another. It should also be noted in this connection, that it is extremely 
exaggerated, that it is also the policy of the British to bring about these dis¬ 
turbances and to sharpen them where they are in existence and to do everything 
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to keep them alive. This is the policy of Britain, however much she may now 
deny it. Now, what is the condition of India to-day? We are speaking of 
exploitation ? We experience it very fully. Not a single exploitation but often 
a double and a treble exploitation. We have a part of India—the so-called 
‘Indian States 1 where under the protection of Britain the Feudal system obtains. 
Often the English point them out to us and other countries as well and say- 
look at these parts of India where a kind of Self-Government is in existence. 
Other parts of India are much moie advanced, but the British forget to tell 
one thing. They forget to tell us that these States are under their care and 
that they themselves have hindered progress in them. It is the British who 
first enslaved them and now do not allow them to develop. Consider the case 
of the great land-owners. You have here again the land-tenure system which 
in a great part of India is a feudal system and has been brought to us and kept 
up by the British. It is altogether difficult to change it so long as the British 
Government is not willing to do it. In the policy ot the British Government m 
India we must reckon even the Indian princes and great land-owners as their 
confederates, because a free India would lead to the liberation of the farmers 
from eimloitation. Then again we often see a harmful agreement between the 
British Capitalists and Indian Capitalists. 

British World Politics. 

A study of the past history and accounts of the last few years will prove 
that the British world politics is in a gieat measure influenced by their Indian 
possession. Who can be deceived for a moment as to what will happen to Great 
Britain if she does not possess India ? There would then be no British world- 
Empire. What will take place m future when India is once tree ? I cannot say, 
but it is certain that the British woild-Empne will cease to exist. From their 
capitalistic and imperialistic points of view, the British try to do everything in 
their power to retain their possession of India. Their whole foreign policy is 
to a great part influenced by this aim; therefore they must build up a firm 
overlordship in India. 'I he result is that India has suffered and still suffers. 
But that is not all. On account of india other lands have suffered and suffer still. 
You have heard of the last instance of the activity ot British Imperialism in India 
—the sending of Indian troops to China. They were sent mspite of the sharpest 
opposition offered by the Indian National Congress. I must remind you ot the 
fact—even to my shame. I must mention—that Indian troops were often used 
to repress other people. 1 read to you the names of the number of countries 
in which Indian troops have been sent by the English ior their purpose. In 
the year 1840, they went to China for the first tune, and m the year 1927, they 
are still going there and duung this time, they have been used three times 
without number. They were in Egypt. Abyssinia, in the Persian Gulf, m 
Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Georgia, Tibbet, Atghamsthan and Burma. It 
is a horrifying list. 

A World Problem. 

I would like you to understand that the Indian problem is not only a nation¬ 
al problem, but it directly affects a great number of other countries and it is 
of world interest, because, it dnectly applies to the greatest and the most influen¬ 
tial imperialism of our time. It is clear that such a state of things is insupportable 
for India. We can’t tolerate it any longer, not only because Freedom is 
good and slavery is bad, but because it is a question of life and death for us 
and our country. You too who have come here from the differen^countries 
01 the world cannot tolerate these dreadful chains which are also a gieat hind¬ 
rance to your own freedom. For us in India, Freedom is a pressing necessity. 
But it is not less important for you if we win our freedom. The noble examples 
of the Chinese nationalists have filled us with hope and as soon as possible we 
wish to follow in their foot-steps. We want the lullest freedom for our country; 
naturally (of course) not only the internal but freedom also of making connections 
with our neighbours and other lands as we wish. Because we believe that this 
our International Congress affords a possibility of this combined work, we 
welcome it and greet it, 1 ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ 



International Economic Conference. 

The following statement was submitted by Mr. N. N. Wadia, Sir Campbell 
Rhodes and Mr. L. K. Hydar, Members from India to the International Econo¬ 
mic Conference, held at Geneva in May 1927: 

“ The economic condition of India and her relations with the outside world 
may be very briefly stated. She is a debtor country in the sense that British 
and other loieign capital is invested in her railways and irrigation works and 
in some of her industries in excess of her own investments abroad. On this capi¬ 
tal large sums have to be remitted annually by way of interest, the official re¬ 
mittances, which aie known as the “Home Charges” and which include pension 
and other sterling disbursements, amounting to between £30 and £33 millions 
annually. 

“ In Older to find the credits necessaiy for the liquidation of these claims, both 
official and non-official, it is nccessaiy for India to export eve 17 year goods of 
a higher value than the value of her imports; in other words, to maintain a 
favourable balance of her visible tiadc. This result is secured by the natural 
surplus of production ove. consumption within her own borders. Covering a 
vast aiea, the si/e ol Euiope less Russia, with a population which numbers one- 
fifth of the whole human race, the wants of her own people are simple and to a 
large extent satisfied by her own productions; indeed, local requirements are 
met chiefly from resources available u'itlnn reasonably close proximity to the 
individual consumers. 

Indian Exports. 

“ It will be apparent from this brief summary that the productive effort of India 
is centred far more on internal than on external maikets. Agricultural exports 
of India, winch in one form or another constitute nine-tenths of her total exports, 
represent at the same time only one-eleventh of her total production. In this 
respect, m her leliance chiefly on internal markets no less than in the volume 
and value of her local resources and the extent of her population and aiea, un¬ 
hampered by imer-provincial tiade bairieis, India presents a picture more closely 
analogous to that ot the United States of America than to that of European 
Stales. It is true that in India, as in Europe, the coal, steel and cotton textile 
inclustiics endure their shaie of the prevailing depression. The depression is 
no less keenly felt because in all three industries productive capacity is greater 
than it was. Othei industries also have developed in the absence ot foreign com¬ 
petition and under the stimulus of high prices during the war. 

Fiscal Policy. 

“ India has adopted a fiscal policy which seeks to foster and develop the start 
which was thus made under pressure of war conditions. Nascent industries, 
built up with local labour and capital fiom local materials to meet local needs, 
cannot be allowed to die under the competition of foreign goods, over-produced 
abroad and sold m Indian markets at cut rates. The advantage which might 
accrue to the Indian consumer from these low prices weigh but little in compari¬ 
son with the necessity of building up local industries on a sure foundation. The 
protective policy of India aims at the development of such manufactures only, 
as will one day be able to meet world competition unaided, and protection, 
whether it takes the form of import duties, bounties or other forms 01 State aid, 
is granted only for a limited number of years to individual industries. 

14 Partly as a result of war .and post-war conditions, and partly as a result of 
the adoption oi a policy of discriminating protection, a change has occurred in 
the character of India’s foieign trade. Manufactures, account for a slightly 
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lower proportion of her imports and a slightly higher proportion of her exports. 
While, thanks to a succession of good harvests, agricultural production has 
increased, local consumption has in the main increased nnre rapidly than exports. 

“ As might be expected in a country where the population largely subsists 
on agriculture, Government revenues since the war have been raised chiefly 
through indirect taxation. Thus Customs and exercise receipts account res¬ 
pectively for 24 per cent, and 22 per cent, of the total official revenues of India, 
to which income tax contributes only 12 per cent. 

Period of Deficits. 

“ During the years 1918-19 to 1922-23, revenue failed to balance expenditure 
and the aggregate of the annual deficits amounted to nearly 1,000 millions of 
rupees. Severe retrenchments and additional taxation have since restarted the 
financial equilibiium of the Government of India. The national debt has incresed 
since 1913-14 from 1,797 millions of rupee debt and ^247 millions of sterling debt 
to 5,231, millions and ^339 millions. 

“ The sterling value of the rupee, which during the earlier years of the current 
century had been stabilised as is. 4d. increased during the concluding years of 
the war and again during the trade boom winch followed, until in the spring of 
1920 it reached its maximum of 2s. io-i-2d. Thereafter, as trade depression 
developed, exchange fell to appioximatelv is, 3d. in 1921. Subsequently, as a 
result of successive good harvests and favourable trade balances, the value of 
the rupee appreciated. By legislation of March 1927 the ratio was fixed at is. 6d. 

Rise in Prices. 

India suffered no less than other markets of the world rom the rise of prices 
which occurred during the trade boom of 1919-20 and from the subsequent 
slump. The economic life of India was affected in many ways : 

(a) Although there is not the same problem of industrial unemployment in 
India as in European countries, yet the usual lag occurred by which the rise of 
wages followed instead of accompanying the rise of prices. When a subsequent 
fell of prices occurred and trade became depressed, a general reduction of wages 
was not found possible. 

(b) For several years after the war a serious gap occurred between the 
prices of raw materials and the prices of manufactured goods. Although both 
sets of prices were higher than pre-war levels, manufactured goods had appre¬ 
ciated to a greater extent than raw material. This tendency has had an 
important bearing on India’s trade. Roughly three-quarters of her exports consist 
of raw materials, while the same proportion of her imports consist of manufac¬ 
tured goods. In other words, a greater productive effort was necessary to enable 
India to purchase the same volume of imports as prewar. In actual fact a 
compromise was evolved whereby exports increased (by comparison with per-war) 
during 1924 and 1925, while imports were relatively less. 

(c) Fluctuations of price have been no less serious in India than in other 
markets. One result has been that stocks of staple goods are no longer 
maintained in the world’s markets to the same extent as pre-war, for the risk of 
carrying stocks is enhanced through the uncertainty of prices levels. Producer 
and consumer are thus in closer relations with each other than they were in 
pre-war days, and the effects on prices of over and under-production are more 
quickly felt. To this cause may be attributed the growing tendency on the part 
of producers of tea, jute and similar products to organise the marketing of their 
goods in order to counteract those abnormal fluctuations of price whifch must 
inevitably occur when the absence of stocks permits the unrestrained impact of 
varying demand on varying supply. 

And their Repercussions. 

“ From the point of view of India—a point of view doubtless shared by other 
great countries producing raw materials in common demand in the world’s 
markets—the vicious circle from which she seeks to escape is one whereby fluc¬ 
tuations of price prevent the growth of confidence, thus militating in the consu¬ 
ming markets against purchases of her raw materials for stock. The absence of 
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such stocks makes itself felt in tendencies which exaggerate fluctuations of price 
and so further discourage the growth of confidence. 

“ Faced with not dissimilar difficulties, the manufacturing industries of Europe 
have been forced into conditions of closer and closer organisation. They have 
learnt that, in the present state of the world’s markets, there is little hope of 
expanding sales unless and until costs are reduced. Reductions of cost are 
possible in any one or more of the following directions:— 

(a) In the organisation of financial and industrial methods, affecting over 
head and distributing charges ; 

(b) In the removal of impediments resulting from Government action ; 

(c) By economics in labour charges ; 

(d) By reductions in the cost of raw materials. 

Organisation and Efficiency. 

“Organisation will undoubtedly play its pait in the reduction of overhead 
charges. The manufacturer must look to Governments to realise the importance 
of removing ail unnecessary impediments to trade. In regard to labour charge, 
while no actual reduction of wages appears in present circumstances to be 
either possible or desirable, the contribution of labour would take the form of 
the elimination of waste and of increased production as a result of increased 
efficiency. 

Indian and World Prosperity. 

“The fourth heading is that with which India as primarily a producer of 
raw mateiials and other countiics similarly situated aie chiefly concerned. Her 
contribution towards world economic prospeiity can only take the form of pro¬ 
gressive effort towards a reduction of agricultuial costs, an improvement in the 
quality and quantity of the crops, and finally, the encouragement of orderly 
marketing. The effects of this policy will be beneficial not merely to the producer 
himself in financing him until his crop is finally disposed of and in securing 
him an increased profit by co-operative sales wisely supervised, but also to the 
world in general in more efficient methods of cultivation and, therefore, in 
greater productivity at equal or reduced cosi. 

The Co-operative Movement. 

“The co-operative movement is a means towards this end, and its progress 
in India during the past twenty yeais has been striking. Only last year, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to investigate agricultural conditions m India. 
The commission has been instructed to exploie possible extensions of existing 
activities in the field of reseaich and demonstration, the introduction of improved 
methods of agriculture and the extension of rural credit facilities. It is at 
present engaged in prosecuting its enquiries, and its report is awaited with 
interest. 

“ It must be remembered, however, that, if real progress is to be made, the 
manufacturer must share with the primary producer the advantages of the 
cheaper and better production of raw materials. The demand for manufactured 
goods can only develop natuially and steadily, as it did in pew-war days, when 
world prices are stabilised, confidence is restored and equilibrium is again main¬ 
tained between the costs and profits of producers and manufacturers. Failing 
such equilibrium, India and the countries at present concerned primarily with 
the production of raw materials are forced either to curtail their purchases of 
manufactured goods, at the expense of their general standard of life or, alter¬ 
natively, to provide more and more for themselves those commodities which they 
have hitherto found it convenient to draw from abroad”. 
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International Labour Conference. 

The International Labour Conference which commenced its session in 
Geneva on the 31st May took a bold and significant step in asking a repre¬ 
sentative of an extra-European country to take the chair at this session. This 
honour was conferred on Sir Atul Chatterjee, the High Commission for India. 

An important item on the agenda was the question of Compulsory Sickness 
Insurance which it was proposed to deal with in the draft convention. The 
session was the most lively. About 45 States were represented and some 
delegations were singularly large as, for instance, the Japanese Delegation which 
consisted of about 30 members. There was all-round satisfaction at the fact that 
the Employers’ Delegate from India was an Indian of Mr, Birla’s type. Different 
committees were fairly active and a good deal of spade work was accom¬ 
plished. Indian employers’ view-point was expressed by Mr. Birla in an able 
speech which won him congratulations from the different sections of the 
Conference. 


Mr. Birla’s Speech. 

Speaking on Compulsory Sickness Insurance, Mr. Birla said that although 
India is not hostile to the principle of such an insurance for labour it found 
itself in a position which rendered the adoption of the scheme embodied in the 
draft convention impossible. The present scheme was formulated with reference 
to European conditions and could not suit India whose industries were not in 
the same stage of development and could not consequently bear the same 
burden or strain. Then again, Indian labour whose wages were comparatively 
low would hardly favour the scheme which contemplated a contribution of part 
of their income to the insurance fund, established thereunder in India. This 
question had not even been discussed and time was needed to bring India into 
line with other countries, which had built up their present position, characterised 
by the individual strength given under protection afforded by the tariff wall 
over long periods, m some cises over forty yeats. lie sh >uld do his best to 
bring the matter to the notice of the Indian Parliament wh ch he h >ped would 
take such steps in this direction as might appear justified in view of the country’s 
special position, but for the present he must with due deference to the authors 
of the scheme say it did not suit India and was therefore unacceptable to them. 

Speaking in a general discussion of the Director’s Report Mr. Birla 
touched upon many important points, particulatly, that of the establishment of 
a national correspondent of working hours by Japan. 

Discussing the proposed appointment of a national correspondent at Delhi, 
Mr. Birla remarked that, while it was very essential to have such a correspondent 
in India, he doubted whether Delhi was the suitable place for that purpose. 
Calcutta and Bombay being more important business centres in India, Mr. Birla 
thought a national correspondent should be stationed at either of these places. 
He also maintained that, rf they wanted to have the trust of Indian Labour, 
they ought to have a correspondent of Indian nationality, and to see that the 
literature issued from his office was not confined to the foreign language. Hindi 
was the most prevalent language in India, being spoken by one-third of its 
population and easily understood by the remaining population. He suggested 
that all literature should be issued primarily in Hindi. 

Mr. Birla was glad that notice had been taken of the abolition of slavery 
in Nepal. He would draw the Director’s attention to a slight mistake in giving 
its description. Nepal was not an Indian State as was generally understood 
from that descriptive title. Its status was higher, the ruler being termed His 
Majesty the King of Nepal. He hoped the mistake would be duly rectified. 
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Mr. Birla very much deplored that the Japanese Government had been put¬ 
ting off under one excuse or other the ratification of the Washington Working 
Hours Convention. He said that it was amazing to find in these days when 
there had been such a remarkable advance in other civilised countries in regard 
to Labour legislation that the Japanese factories were still working in many cases 
more than twelve hours a day. He thought at least for the sake of humanity, 
the Government of Japan should take immediate steps to give effect to the 
Washington Convention about the hours of work. 

Concluding Mr. Birla said that he regretted that in the past Indian emplo¬ 
yers had taken little interest in their representation at the International Labour 
Conference, lie very much apprecited the remark of the Credentials Committee 
last year that they desired to see countries represented by men of their own 
nationality. Indian employers were no less keen upon that point now, and he 
hoped that in future they would find them always ready to meet the desire of the 
Credentials Committee in this direction. 

Mr. Giri’s Speech. 

Mr. V. V. Giri, in the course of his speech, expressed grateful thanks 
to Suzuki, the Japanese workers’ delegate, for the noble fraternal sentiments 
he had expressed, especially, his reference to workets in India. He said 
Sir A. Chatterjee’s chairmanship was an honour not only to India but to the 
East. He congratulated the Director of Labour Office and his colleagues 
on their wonderful work on behalf of the workers of the world though he 
declared the Labour Office had not devoted its time and energy to the investi¬ 
gation into and amelioration of conditions in Mandated Territories and 
countries like India. The living wages for workers was unheard of in India 
and the system of payment was most unjust to poorer workers. The hours of 
work in railways were from 12 to 14 and even 16 daily, With regard to the 
sickness insurance, it was in a sorry stale. The Indian Government considered 
that any practical measuie with regard to that question was at present impossible. 
Speaking on the freedom of association, Mr. Giri declared that even organised 
associations in India were particularly suppiessed and gagged when the real 
issue between employers and employees arose. 

Mr. Giri asked from the Conference for a clear statement as to what action 
the Intcrnaticnal Labour Office had taken in the matter of recommending to the 
countries like Kenya the abolition of forced labour. He wanted these countries 
to be informed to stop it if they had not >ct done so. 

Paying tnhute to Japan for haung retrieved the lost name of thv. East, Mr. 
Giri appealed to that country to improve the conditions of tlieu workmen and 
show to the West that it would be second to none in ameliorating the hard lot 
of her teeming working classes that built the forture of the nation. 

Mr. Gin congratulated the D11 ector and his colleagues of the International 
Labour Office for the great woik so far accomplished m the name and on behalf 
of the workeis of the woild. But while so appreciating, he said, he would not 
be tiue to himself or just to those whom he represented if he did not tender his 
humble but constructive criticism with a sincere desire to further the objects of 
the great international organisation. He bi ought to the notice of the Con¬ 
ference that, peihaps for reasons beyond control, the International Labour Office 
could not devote that attention and energy to the investigation of conditions, 
of woiksiis in special countries which are given various names such as colonies 
protectorates, dependencies and spheres of influence etc., who have the mis- 
foitune to be ruled by European nations and where the workers have to fight 
the capitalists wh) are moie olten than not supported by their Government. 
The Conference, Mr. Giii submitted, should look to these problems more than 
to the emancipation of the European workeis, as they were able to contend 
with their masteis on equal terms and get their reasonable grievances redressed 
whether by honourable tieaties or by means of legislation, without requiring 
any help from the Labour office. 

Mr. Giri continued : I appeal to my fellow delegates from these countries 
not to consider for a while that I have been making these statements in a spirit 
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of fault-finding but only to remind the International Labour Office that a good 
deal has yet to be done in the interests of the poor workers who have no national 
Government of their own. Failure to take great care of their interests will 
rob this organisation of its weight and prestige and will deprive it of its 
character”. 

Real Representation. 

Mr. Giri then drew the attention of the Conference that subject nations 
were not properly represented at the Conference by their own men. For in¬ 
stance the Dutch, the French and the Belgian delegations had only one coloured 
representative as delegate or as adviser. The assumption that these delegations 
represented the colonies was based on a fiction. The Conference, he submitted, 
should insist on proper representation. Then the Conference could get a clear 
idea of the conditions prevailing in those special countries. 

The International Labour Conference should insist on Governments such 
as the Union of South Africa to send from time to time a workers’ delegate. 
The workers there are the natives of the soil and they outnumber the foreigners 
by at least five or six times. The representation of Mr. Clement Cadalli, the 
General Secretary of one of the biggest unions in South Africa should have been 
accepted. He should have been allowed to be a workers’ delegate from South 
Africa. 

The best way to solve these difficult questions was, said Mr. Giri, to appoint 
a small committee of enquiry to go to these countries and make a study of the 
conditions there with the help of the Government and workers of these countries. 
The organisation would then be in a position to judge for itself. 

“ Living ” Wages in India. 

Speaking on behalf of the workers of his country, he referred to the ‘ living 
wages’ paid by the Railways in India to their employees which amounted from 
8 sh. to I4sh. per month on which they had to maintain a family of four to five 
persons. On the great economic principie of supply and demand the Govern¬ 
ment, as agent of the Railways, supported this scale. 

In conclusion, Mr. Giri emphasised on the need for direct representation of 
labour in the Legislatures of the country and pleaded for an investigation into 
the condition of workers in jute, textile and other industries and for the providing 
of rudimcntal amenities of labour in those industries. 

Dr. Paranjype’i Speech. 

Dr. Paranjype in the course of his speech expressed the gratification of the 
Government and the people of India at the high honour done to India by the 
selection of the Indian delegate to preside over the Conference. He hoped that 
this was only an indication of the great interest taken all over the world in the 
conditions of labour in India. He was glad to learn of the decision to appoint 
a correspondent of the Labour Office in India and he also strongly supported 
the suggestion of Mr. Birla, that the appeal of Indian workers should be made 
through the vernaculars of India. 

He referred to the Asiatic enquiry, which was being conducted by the 
Labour Office, and said that it would be most useful if high officials, such as the 
Director, were to visit India personally. 

Dealing with the internal organisation of Labour Office, Dr. Paranj'ype 
observed that the number of people from eastern countries were comparatively 
small and hoped that it would be possible to engage a few more people from India, 
China, Japan and other countries, with the object of increasing the usefulness 
of the Labour Office. 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Giri with regard to the hours of work on 
railways, etc., Dr. Paranjype declared that no complaint had been made by the 
Legislative Assembly, that the Government of India was not observing to the 
letter and spirit the Hours Convention. The Government of India could hardly 
be blamed for non-observance of the conventions and recommendations of the 
International Labour Organisation by the Native States. 
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South African Indian Congress. 

The South African Indian Congress opened at Johannesburg on the 12th 
March 1927. The full number of delegates were present, including those from 
places as distant as fifteen hundred miles. Great enthusiasm prevailed. 

Opening the session Mi. Andrews bore personal testimony to the Spirit of 
goodwill and good faith, which pervaded the Round Table Conference at Cape 
Town for which Gen. Hertzog and Dr. Malan were principally responsible. In 
conclusion he asked that not a single word should be spoken which might weaken 
the mutual trust already established. 

The speeches of the President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
indicated hearty acceptance of the agreement as a thoroughly honest attempt at 
a friendly settlement. The Chairman of the Reception Committee said : “We 
meet in a more peaceful atmosphere to give a verdict on the Round-table Agree¬ 
ment. It is the privilege of the South African Indians to gratefully record the 
honest efforts of the Habibullah Deputation to accomplish a settlement. It is also 
our privilege to record the co-operation an 1 sympathy of Gen. HerUog and Dr. 
Malan, whose admirable attempts to understand the Indian viewpoint have 
equally contributed to bring about a happy change and friendly spirit.” 

Presidential Address. 

Mr. GODFREY, President of the Congress, emphasised that the Indian com¬ 
munity in South Africa approved the Agreement as a whole and accepted it in the 
spirit in which it was made. He felt the success of the Agreement would mainly 
depend on themselves. He stated that many points were still left undecided and 
much work of criticism would remain to be carried through. But, whatever was 
done, should be accomplished in the friendly spirit which pervaded the Con¬ 
ference itself. 

Continuing, the President said “ India sent us her most eminent men, sober 
with age, ripe m wisdom and experience. It is my duty to record the work of 
the Executive, Messrs. Kajee, Father, Nursoo, Naidu and Ismail who rendered 
admirable service at Capetown with other chosen delegates. Generally speak¬ 
ing, we approve of the settlement though certain parts we must oppose, especially 
restrictions on the municipal land sales and the tacit refusal to restore our lost 
municipal franchise. We insist on ‘no taxation without representation,’ as our 
inalienable right. There are also many things undecided needing examination. 
To-day we are more concerned with the intention of the Bill than the actual 
wording. We recognise the change of heart and warmly welcome it. It is, as 
Dr. Malan says, an agreement in the nature of an honourably, friendly under¬ 
standing. Therefore we, Indians, must regard it even more binding, for, if we 
depart from the honour, we are refusing to act as gentlemen, which is for us 
impossible. 

“We believe that this agreement is an indication of South Africa’s desire to do 
right by us. I am certain that, if our resolutions and criticisms are practical and 
useful, they will receive proper consideration fiom the Union Ministers. There 
is much in the agreement which commends itself, reflecting patience and courage 
of both the Governmen s. 

“We wish, however, to emphasise the fact that, in future, as in the past, we 
shall be sober in our demands, just in our aspirations, persistent in our efforts 
and repudiate all legislation prejudicial to our honour. We are determined, as 
South Africans, to shoulder the burdens of our adopted country as well as claim 
the privileges. We want a definite political status and demand it. 

“During the coming year, our Executive must supply the Agent-General 
with the necessary information enabling him to secure full implementing of the 
agreement.” 
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The Annual Report. 

Mr. Kajee, Congress Secretary, then read his annual report, showing remark¬ 
able ability and untiring energy. He mentioned the South Africa prayer-day as the 
foundation of the success achieved. “Apart from the efficacy of the prayer before 
the Divine Being, the quietening influence of such a great peaceful gathering is 
supremely important. If causes be looked for regarding the change in European 
opinion, prayer-day is the chief. When the Delegation came, we were privileged 
to obtain, on innumerable occasions, interviews and consultations of the highest 
importance. We could not have been treated better, and we would desire to 
record our gratitude to Messrs. Nursoo, Camay and Rasul, who represented 
Transvaal; Messrs. Ismail, Khangool and Mahomed Khan, the Cape Province; 
Mr. Naidu, Natal; Mr. Father, the Treasurer of the Congress ; Mr. Hawa, Vice- 
President ; and also thise present, and Mr. Godfrey. We had joint sub-corn- 
mitees with the delegates, cntcung into the minutest details. We, therefore, 
duly express our full satisfaction thanking specially the Hon. leader for his 
courtesy and kindness. It is a matter for ptide to our community that the Rt. 
Hon. V. S. S. Sastri and Sir Pheroze Scthna were the guests of our esteemed 
colleague, Mr. Sorabjec Rustornjee.” 

Mr. Kajee then thanked the Indian National Congress, paying a special 
tribute to Mahatmaji and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. The Congress then adjourned* 

Next day, the 13TH MARCH, when the Congress met, there was remaik- 
able unanimity regaiding the accep ance of the Round Table Conference agree¬ 
ment and gratelul appreciation ot th; work of the delegati >n with an earnest 
petition to the Viceroy to make Mr. Sas.ri tile fi,s. Agent General. 

Division of opinion only came concerning local issues, but a wise decision 
was taken to retain the Durban headquarters of the Congress and reappoint 
en bloc for the ensuing year all the Congress officers retiring. Johannesburg 
desired to be the headquarters, but Mr. Kaj. c. (Durban) had done such splended 
work that preferably the office remained there. 

Resolutions. 

The main resolution was follows: “The Congress accepts the Round Table 
Agreement as an honest attempt to find a solution and is prepared to work it 
as such, while reserving ihe right to protest against confiscation of the municipal 
franchise, the restriction on municipal sales of land and the penalising clauses 
of the Colour Bar Act. The Congress reserves the right critically to examine 
any new draft bill implementing the Agreement. 

A second resolution recorded the heartfelt thanks and deep appreciation of 
the unparalleled services of the Delegation, creating a new friendly atmosphere 
and reaching a settlement honourable to both sides, which opened avennues of 
further development to the Indian community in South Africa. 

A third resolution condemned the unauthorised and misleading cables from 
Durban concerning South African Indian settlement. The strongest language 
was used concerning this. The so-called Natal Vigilance Association, which was 
bitterly anti-Congress and ludicrously unrepresentive, was also condemned. 

Another resolution earnestly asked Mr. Sastri to become the Agent General. 

All these resolutions were passed unanimously, and cordially, with the strong 
support of each province. 



Interpellations in Assembly 

On Indians Abroad. 

Poll-tax on Indians in Kenya. 

On the 27TII JANUARY, the Hon. Mr. Bhore, replying to Mr. N. C. Kclkar’s 
question regarding poll-tax on Indians in Kenya, said that the Government had 
received a representation from the Imperial Citizenship Association on Kenya Poll- 
Tax and said : “Yes, I may, however, mention that an ordinance on precisely the 
Same lines as the Asiatic Poll-Tax Ordinance has been passed by the Kenya 
Legislative Council in lespect of Europeans, but under it Europeans will pay a tax 
of 30 shillings while Indians pay 20 shillings only. The Government are in 
communication with the Colonial Government. 

Grant of Permit to Dr. Sudlnndia Bose to Visit India. 

On the 31ST JANUARY Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh and Mr. Belvi asked 
with 1 efertnee to the giant oi peinut or emergency ceitificate to Dr. budhindra 
13 (se to visit India.Has the attention oi the Government been drawn to his 
letter published in “'1 he Amrita Ba/ar Patrika” dated the 15th December 1926, 
in which he complains that he has not )et succeeded m getting a permit to 
\isit India m spite oi the assuiance given by Mr. H. S. Ameiy in the House of 
Commons in Febiuary last that Di. Bose could, at any tune, obtain a certificate ? 
(b) Will the Government be pleased to State definitely whether they have any 
objection to allow' Dr. Bose to visit India? If they have none, what facilities 
have they effered or are willing to offer to Dr. Bcsc in this direction? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied: r Ihc newspaper article referred to docs 
not accurately state the position since h«s lcnunciation of British Indian na¬ 
tionality. On becoming an American citizen shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, Dr. Sudhindra Bose has on two or three occasions applied for facilities 
to visit India. I have previously stated in this House that it was considered 
inadvisable to grant him a British passport as a passport constitutes a proof 
ol national status and since the judgment of the Supreme Com t of the lb S. A. in 
the case of U. S. A. veisus Lhagat Singh 'Ihind, the national status of Indians 
natuiahzed in the U. 3 . A. has been a matter ot doubt. Dr. Bose was, however, 
informed that the Government ot India had no objection to the issue to him of 
an emergency certificate for a dncct journey to India. I am not aware when 
Dr. Bcse fiist applied lor an emergency certificate. Our failure to issue one to 
him immediately was due to a misunderstanding by the British representatives 
in Amenca. r lhis was con cx ted and Dr. litse was informed by the British 
Embassy eaily in 1926 that he could have an emergency certificate on application 
to the proper autlionties. If, as is alleged, he is still not in possession of the 
certificate, it is to be pitsumed that he has not applied for it. Dr. Bcse did, 
as a matter of lact, corrtspcnd v/itli the 13 i msh embassy cn the subject in the 
beginning of 1929 when he sought foi an assurance that he would be granted 
a safe ccnduct and facilities foi lus retuin to the United States. This unusual 
assurance the Government of India were not prepared to give. No conditions 
were laid down lor the issue of a certificate. 

Indians in Kenya. 

Cn the 31ST JANUARY the pesmen of Indians in Kenja was raised by 
Mi. Ca^a 1 lasact Singh who asked: (a) lias the attention of the Government 
Lem eiiavn to the klhwing usolum n passed by the Indian National Ccngrcss 
at Gaibau en the 271I1 December 1926 that “ jn the opinien of the Ccngrcss 
the piogicssiveJy nstncine legislaticn against the Indian seltleis of Kenja as 
ind.caua 1 y ilie latest actien oi the l\en>a Government m increasing the original 
1 oil-tax of 20 shillings winch by cuncnc) manipulaticn, was raised to 30 shillings 
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and which has now been raised to 50 shillings by legislation, is calculated to 
demonstrate afresh that British imperialism means the conversion of interests 
at the ccst of Indian interests, liberty and aspiration ?” (b) Is it a fact that in 
Kenya a sum of £ 32,000 is required for the education of about 960 European 
children only and ,£20,000 for the education of about 2,318 Indian children ? 
(c) Will the Goveinment kindly state why Indians atone have been subjected 
to the payment of poll-tax and what steps, if any, have they taken or pro¬ 
posed to take in this matter? Is it a fact that in 1920 a deputation of East 
Atrican Indians waited upon His Excellency the Viceroy for the redress of 
this wrong ? 

Mr. Bhore, in reply, said that answer to (a) was in the affirmative. As 
regards (b) the Government had not yet received official information on this 
point but understood that the position was as stated. As regards (c) the lion. 
Member was mistaken in supposing that Indians alone had been subjected to 
poll-tax. There was also a poll-tax at a higher rate on Europeans. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had made representation regarding the system of financing 
communal education in Kenya. 'I he answer to the second part of this question 
was in ihc negative. 

Supplementary enquiries by Messrs K. C. Roy and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar 
elicited that the Goveinment of India is in correspondence with the Colonial 
Office on the subject. 

The Fiji Deputation’s Report. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY, replying to a question of Mr. Gayapiasad Singh 
and the supplementary enquiries of Bandit Hridaynath Kunzru, Mr. Bhoie 
declared that the Fiji Deputation’s report was highly contentious. Its publi¬ 
cation would only provoke a rejoinder from Fiji authorities as diametrically 
opposed view s were held on the subject and would destroy the present atmos¬ 
phere of helplul negotiations promising proper settlement. 

Kenya Affairs. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru, Mr. 
Bhore said that the Government of India were aware that the proposal demanding 
an elected European majority in the Kenya Legislature had been mooted by 
leaders of the European non-official community and the matter was receiving the 
attention of the Government of India who were alive to the issue involved. 

Replying to Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru’s supplementary question, Mr. 
Bhore admitted that the Kenya White Paper laid down that the colony would 
not get self-government but Mr. Bhore wanted regular notice to answer the 
query whether Sir B. N. Sarma had given an undertaking to publish the Fiji 
Report and as to when the Fiji Government urged the non-publication of this 
report. 

Position of Indians in Fiji. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, replying to Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. J. W. Bhore, 
(Education becretary) admitted that as condition precedent to the appointment 
of the Indian Deputation, the Fiji Government, in the Fiji Royal Gazette in 
June 1921 had guaranteed that the position of Indians m Fiji would in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. It was 
true that on the Fiji Advisory Executive Council there was not a single Indian. It 
was equally true that restrictions had been placed on Indians in Fiji in the 
matter of loitering in towns between 11 p. m. and 5 p. m., while no such res¬ 
triction existed in the case of Europeans. Mr. Bhore said that applications 
for lands by Indians were generally limited to 10 acres of agricultural land 
with 20 acres of grazing land, but if an applicant showed he had means to work 
a large area, the application was seldom refused, as regards any steps on 
the part of the Goveinment of India in this direction, they were still in corres¬ 
pondence and were unable to make a statement. 

Replying to a further question of Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Bhore said that 
representations in regard to the abolition of poll-tax in Fiji and enlarging 
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municipal franchise in certain localities made by the Colonies Committee of the 
Government of India and the decisions arrived at by the Colonial Office were 
recorded in the correspondence on the position of Indians in Fiji which had 
been published in the resolution of the Government of India No. 24 Overseas 
dated the 12th January 1927. These were matters on which the elected Indian 
representatives in the local council would be in a position to press the views of 
the Indian community on the Colonial Government and the Government of India 
did not propose to take any further steps at present. It was understood that 
restrictions were in force regarding gun licences and purchase of arms by 
Indians but the Government of India have no information as to wbat precisely 
these restrictions were. No figures were available from which incidence of 
taxation of different communities in Fiji might be compared. Indians were at 
present represented by one nominated member of the Fiji Legislative Council and 
under the decision recently arrived at by the Colonial Office will be temporarily 
represented by three nominated members until necessary changes can be made 
in the Letters Patent to enable the Indian community to return £ elected mem¬ 
bers to the Council. The question of their representation in municipal councils 
has been refcired for the consideration of the Colonial Government and would, 
it is understood, be examined in the first instance by a local committee on which 
the Indian community would be absolutely represented. 

To a further question by the same member, Mr. Bhore replied : “ The Inter- 
Departmental Conference held in London in 1917 published certain proposals 
fora new assisted system of emigration to Fiji among other colonies for public 
information and criticism. Assisted emigration to Fiji had not been opened and 
no question of cnfoicing the recommendations of that conference therefore arises’'. 
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The Council of State. 

The Council of State commenced its winter session on the 8TH FEBRUARY* 
in the new Council Chamber, New Delhi next to the Legislative Assembly. There 
was a fair attendance of members. 

Official Business. 

The Secretary read a message from the last Assembly signifying its agree¬ 
ment to the amendments made by the Council to the Indian Bar Council BilU 
Thirteen Bills passed by the Central Legislature in the last session and assented 
to by the Governor-General were mentioned. These included the Workmen** 
Compensation Act, the Cantonment Amendment Act, the Criminal Procedure 
Code third amendment Act, the Indian Bar Councils Act and the Indian 
Evidence Act. 


Privileges Enquiry Committee’s Report. 

After about forty questions had been answered, the President as chairman 
presented the report of tne Committee on the privileges of the House. The Com¬ 
mittee was appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy, but he having gone to 
the Assembly, Sir Henry Moncrief Smith presented the report. He added that 
if the members desired to pursue the matter, then the proper course for them 
was to move resolutions for the recommendations of the Committee being given 
effect to. The resolution should be subject to admission and ballot process. 

The Committee consisted of Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Messrs. S. R. Da*, 
T. Crerar, Ramdas Pantulu, Sir Arthur Froom, Sir Umar Hayat Khan and Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha. 

Scope of the Enquiry. 

The first question considered was the scope of the Committee’s deliberations 
with special reference to the following two suggestions by the Hon. Mr. Ramdas 
Pan'ulu: (i) That where a member of the Council of State has committed an 
election cffence, he should be treated as having committed a breach of privilege 
and his case should be dealt with by the Council and not by ordinary criminal 
Courts; (2) that the privileges and immunities of members of the legislature 
should be incorporated in the Government of India Act when the Act 1 $ next 
amended. It was decided by a majority that questions of general powers, 
privileges and immunities should not be discussed but that the Committee, by its 
terms of reference, was only authorised to consider the question of the privileges 
enjoyed by members of tne Council as distinct from the privileges of the Council 
as a body. The above two suggestions were, therefore, not considered. 

Members’ Allowances. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramada* Pantulu suggested that members should only be 
permitted to draw daily allowance for 3 days’ residence before and after the 
meetings of the Council instead of for 7 days as at present. The Committee 
decided unanimously to suggest to the Council to recommend to the Government 
to reduce the existing period of 7 days to 3 days provided that a majority of 
non-official members of the Council are of that opinion. 

The Committee unanimously decided to suggest to the Council to recommend 
to the Government that in the case of non-official members, a daily allowance 
at half the daily rate admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied 
in travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provided, (a) that 
the same privilege is extended to the members of the Assembly and (b) that the 
proposal meets with the approval of a majority of the non-official meiflber# of 
the Council. 

?? 
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Titles. 

The Committee decided by a majority that there were no grounds for the 
alteration of the rule by which a member can reserve a whole compartment. The 
Committee, with the exception of the Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu, was unani¬ 
mously of opinion that members of the Council ought to retain the title of‘Hon’ble.* 
The majority were further of opinion that in any case, the Committee ought not 
to make any recommendation on the subject of titles for the reason that confer¬ 
ment of honours is a prerogative of the Crown which in India is delegated to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and not to the Governor-General in Council 

Allowances to Resident Members. 

The Hon. Sir Arthur Froom proposed that a member who is a resident of 
the place in which the Council is sitting should be entitled to receive daily 
allowance. The Committee decided to suggest to the Council to recommend to 
the Government that in such cases, a member should be made eligible for daily 
allowance for the days on which he attends a sitting of the House or of a 
Committee of which he is a member. 

Position in the Warrant of Precedence. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas pantulu proposed that members of both houses should 
be given a definite position in the warrant of precedence. The Committee 
unanimously decided to place on record that it has been brought to its notice 
that owing to the absence of a place in the warrant of precedence for members 
of the legislature, such members do not always receive on public official occasions 
in the provinces the recognition to which their position entitles them. A majority 
of the Committee were of opinion that they should not make any recommendation 
for the assignment of a place in the warrant to members of the Council of State 
as they understand that the warrant is designed to regulate precedence, solely 
of officials amongst themselves. They think, however, that the attention of the 
Government should be drawn to the necessity of taking steps to secure that 
members of the Council should have a recognised position at public functions of 
the nature referred to. 

Exemption from Arms Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ramadas Pantulu proposed that the privilege of exemption 
from the operation of the Arms Act should extend to ex-members of the Council 
of State foi life. The Committee decided by a majority that since the Council 
on 26th February 1923 expressly negatived the lesser proposal that ex-members 
should be entitled to obtain licences, they were not competent to consider this 
question in the absence of a reference “ ad hoc.” 

The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu proposed that it should be suggested to the 
Council of State to recommend to the Government that the local Governments 
should be forbidden to take punitive or preventive action against members of 
the central legislature who were touring in the discharge of their public duties 
without informing the Government of India. The Committee decided to make no 
recommend ation. 

The Committee considered the following three questions which were raised 
in the debate on the Hon. Rao Sahib Dr. Rama Rao’s resolution moved on 
15th February 1926 viz., equal representation of the Council and the Assembly 
on the Standing Advisory Committee and like introduction of a larger number 
of important bills in the Council with the corollary of preference of a larger 
number of bills to a Select Committee of the Council and the establishment of a 
convention that voting by the Assembly of grants of the Council of State allowance 
etc., should not be made the occasion for attacks upon the Council. The 
Committee decided that these questions appointing it as it had been decided to 
so interpret that resolution. 

Official Bills. 

The Hon. Sir Mahomed Habibullah the introduced a Bill to amend the Provi¬ 
dent Funds Act of 1925 extending the privileges of providing for old age to all 
classes of educational and administrative bodies* 
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The Hon’ble Mr. S. R. Das introduced the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 
Amendment Bill altering pecuniary limits in rent suits as recommended by the 
Civil Justice Committee. 

Lastly, Mr. Brayne introduced the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill so as 
to fix the minimum charge that could be levied to meet the cost of preventive 
establishment which had recently increased while there had been lowering of 
salt duty from Rs. 2-8 per maund to Rs. 1-4 a maund. The House then adjourned. 

Prohibition of Alcoholic Liquors. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY, the Hon. Ramadas Pantulu moved for the 
adoption of a policy of prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquors in local 
administrations under the direct control of the Government of India. He 
confined his motion to these local administiations m order to raise the whole 
question of the policy of prohibition as otherwise he could not do so, excise 
being a transferred subject m the provinces. The Government’s policy had 
been one of regulation as opposed to prevention or prohibition. This policy 
had, however, been one of mere negation. The Hon. Mr. Ramadas traced 
the excise policy from the time of Lord Crew and emphasised that Mr. 
Brayne’s amendment for a policy of moderation was exactly what was 
laid down m 1898, but which had laiied to reduce consumption. There were 
reliable statistics available to show that reductions in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors had not resulted in a coriesponding decrease in the consumption 
of other cheap drink. Thus the popular belief that drink evil had grown was 
absolutely justified. Prohibition was the need of the h>ur m the interests of the 
poor people of India. That this was possible was his firm conviction from 
his study ol what was going in the Madras Province. He need not, thererefore 
allude to the experience of America. Alcohol was next to poison and stunted 
the growth of the population both in quality and number. 

Mr. Braync’s AmenJment. 

Mr. Brayne moved an amendment that a policy designed to promote and 
ensure moderation in the use of alcoholic liquois be adopted in local administra¬ 
tions under the direct control of the Government of India. This formula he said, 
epitomised the Government of India’s policy designed to check consumption by 
limiting the sale of liquor and consulting local opinion wherever possible. Pro¬ 
hibition, on the other hand, was not moral inasmuch as it interlered with the 
liberty of the subject. The State had no light to interfere wiih the domestic 
concerns of individuals, unless theie was evidence of such serious abuse as to 
prove a menace to the safety and well-being of the population. Moreover, pro¬ 
hibition would result in illicit buying and consumption of liquor. Indeed, this 
had happened and was happening in America. In areas covered by the 
resolution, there was no evidence ot any great drink evil. Since 1883 there had 
been a decrease of 50 per cent in the quamiiy of imported liquor and corres¬ 
ponding decrease in the consumption. This policy would be pursued so that 
lurther progress might be achieved in the reduction of consumption. This was 
the only safe and sure policy. 

The amendment of Mr. Brayne was put and carried by 21 against 14 votes. 
The resolution as amended was then carried, non-officials not challenging a 
division. 


Central Road Fund Scheme. 

Mr. Suhrawardy moved a resolution recommending that the proceeds of 
taxation on motor transport be earmarked in a separate account for road 
development and that a Central Road Development Fund under the Government 
of India be formed, out of which a yearly grant be made to each local Govern¬ 
ment according to its needs and necessities for the development of quicker 
transport in rural areas for the benefit of the agriculturists in India. Mr. 
S uhrawardy pointed out that his resolution was intended to improve the social 
and economic condition of the agriculturists. I* would secure sufficient mobility 
ot labour and would also help to equalise the prices in agricultural produce and 
cheapen imported goods. The speaker suggested that heavy import duties on 
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motor vehicles are to be considerably reduced as recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee. A heavy taxation might bring in a large revenue to the 
Government coffers but it would act as a restraint on quicker attd convenient 
transport in rural areas. He gathered from their report that the present duty 
was about 30 per ceiP. Reduction of this import duty was sure to give ample 
facilities for the increase of trade in rural parts and the Government would not 
have to incur any loss in matters of revenue. He, therefore, suggested that 
the Government should reduce the import duty on motor vehicles to an appre¬ 
ciable extent and should earmark the revenue derived from this source exclusively 
for the development of roads and improvement of rural transport. 

Sir Arthur Froom, while supporting the motion, did not agree with its 
wording. He, therefore, moved an amendment for a Committee including 
members of both Houses of the Central Legislatuie to examine the desirability of 
developing roads and to consider the formation of a Central Road Board 
for the purpose of advising in regard to and co-ordinating the policy in respect 
of road development. Sir Arthur emphasised that his amendment was not 
antagonistic to the main resolution. The present position was that little or 
no advantage had been taken of motor cars and motor lorries and motor 
transport; but without good roads there was no use in importing these modern 
methods of transport. The proposal was a productive one, for any development 
of roads would come back in the shape of increased agricultural prosperity. 

Mr. Suhiawardy, thereupon, accepted the amendment which was carried 
without any dissentient voice. 

Official and Non-Official Bills. 

Mr. P. C. D. Chari moved that instructions be issued to official members 
of the Central Legislature to refrain from voting on non-official bills and resolu¬ 
tions in the Indian legislature. He said there was no difficulty, legal or con¬ 
stitutional, in the way ot accepting the motion. The only question was whether 
it was necessary or expedient. The speaker quoted elaborately from the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report to show how the present practice vitiated the very object 
which the framers of the constitution had in view. It should be the object of 
the official members to give effect to the constitution and the Government should 
accede to the view expiessed in the motion. The control of the Secretary of 
State had been relaxed solely to give full expression to the views of non-cfficial 
membeis and his motion was quite in accordance with that policy, It was never 
the intention of Parliament that the c fficial block should be used in order to 
indirectly defeat the popular view which must be given full scope undei the Act. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Separation of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Dr. Rama Rao moved that the Posts and Telegraph department and their 
accounts be separated. He said that the Telegraph department was working 
at a considerable loss and was consequently a heavy drag on the Postal depart¬ 
ment* This unjust and unequal combination went to deprive the masses who 
availed themselves of the Postal service in a much larger measure than telcgrafh 
of the benefits of cheap postage. There was no economy either in the woi king 
of these two departments together, for m spite of it some old superior staff still 
continued. Nor was any valid ground adduced by the Government for-a com¬ 
bined system except that telegraph charges was paid for in postage stamps 
and there would be difficulty in apportioning revenues in each department. 
Thistle stated was a flimSy ground. No such difficulty existed in the case of 
unified receipt stamps in which various provincial Governments had a share and 
hone Should exist in this case where apportionmentt could be more easily effected, 
hi the interests of the masses, he urged the separation of these two departments. 

The resolution was lost without -division. The Council then adjourned. 

Official Bills. 

On the 11TH FEBRUARY, six official bills were placed on the order 
paper. Three of these had been introduced at its first sitting and two already 
passed by the Assembly. 
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On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. Corbett, the Council agreed to the in¬ 
troduction of the Bill amending the law relating to provision, maintenance and 
control of light houses by the Government in British India. 

The Hcn’ble Mr. Das moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The Council passed the Bill without discussion. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah’s Bill amending the Provident Fund Act 1925 
was taken into consideration. He emphasised that it was to afford relief to the 
deserving class of public servants in educational institutions. 

The Hon’ble S. R. Das, Law Member, then moved the House for considera¬ 
tion of the Bill amending the Limitation Act 1908, Scctk n 20 and 21 as passed 
by the Assembly. He said that the alterations made in the law were the results 
of suggestions made by the Lower Chamber to the Bill passed by the Council 
last August. 

On the motion of the Law Member, the Council passed the Registration 
Act of 1908 Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

When the Madras Salt Act Amendment Bill was taken into consideration 
Mr. Ramadas Patitulti expressed his difficulty in according support to a measure 
which left taxation to the Executive. It was a large order to ask the Council 
to entrust the Central Board of Revenue with this power. Any cess levied would 
ultimately fall on the consumer. He wanted statistical details relating to liability 
before he agreed to passing the Bill. The House then adjourned. 

Vakils as Chief Justices. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY another batch of si\ non-official rcS-duti ns 
was placed foi Cv>nsideration by the Council of State. 

The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved a resolution for the amend¬ 
ment of the Government of India Act so as to permit the appointment of High 
Court Vakils as permanent Chief Justices of High Courts of Judicature in India. 
He pointed out that the existing disability arose from the construction of the 
ambiguously worded Section 101. The difficulty really lay in the interpretation 
of words in an obscure proviso to the Section, the words being “ including the 
Chief Justices and excluding Additional Judges.” The matter came to a head 
when Sir K. Srinivasa Iyengar was proposed to be appointed as the Chief 
Justice of the Madras High Court and at that time 11 is Majesty’s Government 
was advised not to depart from the existing practice The 1 a f e M-. Montagu 
was ready to recognise that Vakils were as able as Bainsteis an l iherelorc 
should not be prevented from being raised to the rank of permanent Chief 
Justice. Yet in the year of grace of 1927 the pro\ision was there not only at 
an anomaly, but as a barbarous anachronism. The Law Membership of the 
Government of India was thrown open to Vakils and two appointments on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council were also thrown open to Vakils. But 
while a Vakil could act as a Chief Justice, he was not allowed to hold the post 
permanently. With few notable exceptions, Barrister Chief Justices had been 
found sadly wanting in essential qualities for the post. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

Transfer of Army Head-Quarters. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that orders for the transfer of Poona district 
head-quarters from Poena to Secunderabad be immediately cancelled. He 
wished to make it clear that he had absolutely no intention of interfering with 
any military strategy. As soon as the move was mooted, citizens and public 
bodies of Poona expressed their disapproval of the change. Many meetings of 
protest had been held in an endeavour to persuade (he Army Department to 
consider their decision. He opposed this move on behalf of tne Poona citizens, 
house-holders, shop-keepers and merchants who feared considerable loss at a 
time when trade depression was beginning to pick up. He opposed the transfer 
on economical grounds as well as a large sum of money would have to be spent 
on erection of a new bungalow and head-quarters office at Secunderabad# 

The resolution was defeated. 
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The National Demand. 

The next lesolutiun of Kumar Sanker Roy Chaudhuri for effect being given 
to the National Demand was not moved following the example of members in 
the Assembly. 

Amendment of Income-Tax Act. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved the following lesolution:—“This Council 
recommends to the Goveinor-Geneial in Council to intioduce a Bill in the 
Central Legislature to amend the Indian Income-tax Act by the intioduction of 
(a) a piovisicn cn Lnghsh lints foi allowances in itspect of wives, children and 
dependants of asscssce, (b) a piovisun on English lines for objections and 
appeals against assessment, (c) a piovisicn for differentiation for income-tax 
puiptses between earned and unearned incomes and (d) a provision lor giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Taxatn n Enquiiy Committee for setting 
off the loss sustained in one ytar against profits earned in a subsequent yeai”. 

Mr. Chan, in a ling speech, leieired in detail to the English practice under 
each head and quoted a'so the views of Dr. Paianjpye of the Ta>ation En¬ 
quiry Committee on the subject. The pi maples embodied in the rcsoluticn 
were all admittedly sound and lie saw no insurmountable objection to their being 
incorpotated in Indian law. 

S11 Maneckjec DadaLhoy, suppoiting the resolution, said most of the 
amendments uiged in the Jaw were of the right character. Hjs opinion was 
that these must be adopted immediately but tor unfortunate leasons, neither 
the Council nor the Assembly had discussed the'Iaxation Committee’s leport 
which dealt with seveial qut slit ns concerning taxation. He, therefore, endoiscd 
the view geneially expiesscd and m order to give it a piactical touch he moved 
an amendment for a committee of membeis of both Houses of the Central Legis¬ 
lature to consider the desirability of amending ilie Income-tax Act on the lines 
suggested by the mover. 

Mr. Desikachari agreed to the amendment foi a Committee and the ^solu¬ 
tion as amended was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Inter-Class Accommodation in S. I. R. 

Mr. Rama Rao moved for piovisicn of intei class accommodation in the 
South Indian Railway, both metre and broad gauges, and fixing of the fare lor 
that class at five pies per mile, the same as that charged by the Madras and 
Southcin Mahratta Railway Company. 1 he mover cuticised the South Indian 
Railway Aoministiaticn and said that the Railway Company had been defying 
public opinicn in the mattei of pioviding and improving mtei-ciass accommoda¬ 
tion in their tiams. 'I he> had e\cn suppitssed the fact of provision of intei-class 
accommodation in up and down Ceylt n Beat Mails from their budget submitted 
to the Government last year. The Gc\ eminent had also made a misleading 
and incorrect statement m the proceedings of the Standing Finance Commitee 
for railways that theie was no inter-class in S. I. R., though actually there was 
inter-class provided m two tiams at last, albeit experimentally. A maximum 
rate of 7 x / z pies per mile was collected iiom passengeis. He quoted tacts 
and figures to show that the intei-class was popular in S. I. R. and urged on 
the Government to take immediate steps to have intei-class accommodation 
provided in all mail and passengei tiams of the S. I. Railway, both metre and 
broad gauges, and to fix the lare at five pies per mile. 

• The Light-Houses Bill. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY, the Council of State agreed to the motion of 
Mr. Corbett that “ 1 his Council do iccomn.end to the Legislative Assembly that 
the Bill to consolidate and amend the Iaw r 1 elating to the piovision, maintenance 
and control of light houses by the Government in British India be referred to a 
Joint Committee of this Council and ol ihc Legislative Assembly and that the 
Joint Committee do ccns.st of 12 membeis.” 

r Ihe Law Membei then moved that the bill relating to forests, tiansit of 
forest produce and duty leviable en timber and othei loiest pioduce be taken 
into consideration. 
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The bill was then taken into consideration and on the motion of the Law 
Member, after certain verbal alterations the bill as amended was passed. 

Separate Province for the Andhras. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY, four non-official resolutions appeared on the 
order paper when the Council met. Mr. RimadaS Pantulu moved ■— 

“This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to advise 
His Majesty’s Government to take soch s'eps as may be required to constitute 
the Andhra Telugu districts into a separate province with a full measure of 
responsible Government.” 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu traced the history of this question at great length. 
In particular, he referred to the conditions laid down bv M*\ Crerar, Home 
Secretary, when a proposition for the separation of provinces on a linguistic 
basis was brought forward last yea**. At that time, the conditions mentioned 
were that the community concerned must express themselves first in the matter, 
secondly, that there must be a strong expression of public opinion and thirdly, 
public opinion must in the first instance be expresse l through the primary and 
constitutional channel, i.e., Legislative Council. All these conditions had been 
fulfilled in the case of Andhra districts. Successive conferences of the Andhras 
held under distinguished persons like Sir B. N. Sarma, Raja of Panagal and 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao ha 1 expressed themselves in favour of a 
separate province. The Andhras were politically-minded, progressive people. 
Tbere was practically unanimity of opinion among the Andhra members of the 
Madras Legis’ative Council in favour of a separate province. The claim of the 
Andhras for a separate province was recently conceded by the establishment of 
a separate university. In pleading for a separate province, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu 
said he had in his mind the constitutional future of India as a federal form of 
Government. In outlining the scheme of Government for the Andhra districts, 
Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said: (1) The province is to be a unit of a congeries of 
self-governing Indian provinces associate l for certain purposes under a respon¬ 
sible Government of India on a truly federal and quasi-federal basis. (2) The 
Governor of the province must be strictly a constitutional Governor. (3) The 
provinces should have a unicameral, not a bicameral legislature entirely elected 
on the basis of universal adult franchise and on a system of proportional 
representation by a single transferable vote. A second chamber in a local legis- 
la‘ure contemplated by Section 84-A, Government of India Ac 1 , is a grave danger 
which is to be guarded against. (4) The Executive sh >uld be undivided and 
diarchy should completely disappear. The Executive sh^ul l be fully responsible 
to the legislature. (5) The province should enjoy as complete a measure of 
fiscal autonomy as is compatible with its relations to the Central Government 
and any agreed scheme of financial adjustments between the two. (6) Civil 
service should be organised and recruited on a provincial basis except such all- 
India services as may be agreed upon between the Provincial and the Central 
Governments. Covenanted Indian Civil Service should be abolished. (7) The 
Government of India should also be a Government responsible to the legislature. 
The defences of the country will be the exclusive province of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

The resolution was put and lost, 28 voting against and it for. 

Road and Railway Bridge at Mangalore. • 

Dr. Rama Rao moved his resolution asking that Netravati Bridge near 
Mangalore on the S. I. Railway line be made available also for cart traffic 
between Mangalore and neighbouring villages of Ullal, Permano>r, Kotekar etc. 
He said that owing to congestion in Mangalore and consequent unhealthiness 
of the town this extension was decided upon by Mr. Vibert, a former Collector 
of South Kanara and the village of Ullal is now growing into a splendid 
garden city through private enterprise resembling Malabar Hill of Bombay in 
all respects. The Netravati river between Mangalore and Ullal is not fordable 
except by boats and during the floods, passage is rendered almost impossible. 
He requested the Government to make some provision for cart traffic along the 
railway bridge which he said could be conveniently done as the bridge was 
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already meant and suitably constructed for the purpose and thus give some relief 
to suffering Mangaloreans. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Utilising Interest on Muslims’ Desposits 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved that steps be taken to make available for the 
improvement and expansion of Muslim education all interest accruing from 
deposits in postal savings banks and Government Securities belonging to Mussal- 
mans who do not, owing to religious scruples, receive interest therefrom and 
that this arrangement be given immediate effect in the provinces in which 
Muslim public opinion is agreeable to the scheme. The mover pointed out that a 
summary of the opinions of provincial and other minor Governments as forwarded 
to the Goveinmcnt of India on the subject showed that the majority of Muslims 
consulted are in favour of the formation of a fund for the purpose he had 
suggested and the majority consider that no serious religious susceptibilities of 
the community will be offended. The majority of local Governments also did 
not raise any objection in the scheme. There was a slight opposition to the 
proposal on the part of a minority and for this reason he had moved in his 
resolution that the scheme be put into immediate opeiation only in provinces 
where there was no special opposition. 

The motion was declared carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

Revision of Court Fees. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY, Mr. P. C. Deiskachari moved for the appointment 
of an expert committee with a non-official majority to revise the Court Fees Act 
and the schedule thereto in such a manner as to pi :ch the scale of court fees as 
low as possible consistently with the production of revenue just sufficient to cover 
all sorts of administration of civil justice. He said that capital expenditure 
should be borne by the general taxpayer while the cost of maintenance alone 
would be borne by litigants. He was not for increasing litigation but honest 
litigation should not be checked. The existing schedule was very defective inas¬ 
much as there was no scientific adjustment in rate. His purpose in asking 
for an enquiry was to see that there was a more equitable and rational basis of 
levying fees. He suggested levying of initial fees and then increasing the 
rate so that the is should be no element of taxation but only of penalty. The 
resolution was lost. 

Restrictions on Medical Practitioners. 

Dr. U. Rama Rao moved that restrictions now imposed on registered medi¬ 
cal practitioners who did their own dispensing in respect of such matters as 
maintenance of detailed accounts for opium preparations prescribed or dispensed 
by them as medicines for their patients be lelaxed. 

Dr. Kama Rao said that the Excise Department w>as rather harsh on the 
medical piofcssion when it demanded of them to maintain detailed accounts 
for every little bit of o ium they prescribed and dispensed, especially when 
such small doses m combination with other drugs could not induce the drug 
habit in a patient or produce intoxication. While a licenced opium vendor 
could sell one tola of opium at a time to any individual who asked for it and 
when that individual could dexterously manage to get as much opium as he 
wanted provided he did not possess more than one tola with him at a time. 
He failed to sec why a medical man alone could not be trusted more than the 
licensee! vendor and should be harassed and treated as if he were a suspect. 
He wanted the Government to be more generous to the profession and asked 
them to relax those excise rules so as to give them less w'orry and more freedom 
of action in regard to opium prescriptions. 

Mr. Brayne, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that it was a provin¬ 
cial subject. The Government of India had, in pursuance of their international 
obligations, given certain solemn undertakings in respect of poisonous drugs 
which they could not break. 

Dr. Rama Rao suggested that copies of this debate might be forwarded 
to local Governments. Mr, Brayne agreed to this course. Thereupon Dr, Rama 
Pao withdrew the resolution. 
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Societies* Registration Act Amen Ament. 

Mr. Khapare!e next stood up to sponsor the Bill of Mr. Kelker to amend 
the Societies’ Registration Act in order to allow political associations to be 
registered. Mr. Haig, Home Secretary, supported the Bill but suggested two 
verbal amenlments which were agreed to. The Bill, as amended, was then 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned. 

Discussion On South African Agreement. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY the terms of the South African settlement were 
discussed in the Council on the motion of Sir Dinslia Wacha conveying to the 
Governor General in Council the appreciation of the Council of the results 
achieved by.the Government of India Delegation to the recent Round Table 
Conference on the Indian question and expressing the hope that the direct 
relations that have now been established may eventuate in lasting amity between 
India and South Africa by a satisfactory settlement of any questions that might 
still require adjustment. 

Sir Dinsha Wacha in moving the resolution said it was the echo of the 
general wish expressed by the members of this House after Sir Mahomed 
Habibullah had made his statement the other day. He traced the South African 
problem and pointed out how at one time the exasperation of the Indian com¬ 
munity had reached a climax threatening a Retaliation Bill in the Central 
Legislature. Fortunately the statesmanship of the Indian rulers and the com- 
monsense of the people withstood all such attempts and now they were in a 
position to congratulate each other on the happy settlement reached. It was 
the strenuous efforts of Lord Reading which very nearly found a via media 
and then in Lord Irwin they had another Viceroy who was equally patient and 
strenuous in fighting the Indian cause Circumstances also favoured, for the 
attitude of General Hertzog had considerably changed for the better and not 
only General Hertzog but also South African Statesmen understood the feeling 
and sentiments of the Indian people. These circumstances were very fortunate 
and created a favourable atmosphere for the Round Table Conference. Combined 
with this there was the best selection of representatives from India made by 
Lord Irwin’s Government. Everybody expected a favourable settlement and 
this had now been achieved. The delegation from India want to work some¬ 
thing after the spirit of Locarno. The spirit of Locarno was there in South 
Africa and Sir Dinslia Wacha hoped that this spirit would continue so that 
other points which required adjustment might also be achieved. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah, replying, felt more embarrassed to-day than 
when he announced the settlement, because encomiums were gracefully lavished 
upon him and other members of the Delegation. But for the enthusiastic 
co*opetation of his colleagues they would not have been able to achieve much 
good. Indeed the whole delegation worked as a team and the results accomplished 
were really potential of the good which was yet to come. Mr. Gandhi had 
described the position as a change of attitude on the part of the Union Govern¬ 
ment from one of remorseless hostility to generous toleration. This connoted 
a change of heart and when this was achieved they could confidently hope that 
the problems in South Africa would go on solving themselves in future. The 
first change was effected by the marvellous work of the Paddison Deputation 
and the restraint exercised by party leaders in the central legislature and the 
Indian press and the public. Indeed, last year the atmosphere had reached the 
boiling point when Lord Reading with his usual sagacity and statesmanship 
summoned a conference of party leaders not to bring any motion which would 
result in further embittering the relations that existed at that time between 
India and South Africa. The advice was accepted and now they were all in a 
position to see the wisdom of the course. At the same time he wished ter pay 
a handsome tribute to the wisdom, sagacity and statesmanship of the Ministeis 
in South Africa who were quite anxious to explore all possible means of solving 
a problem which for decades had agitated the public mind both here and in 
South Africa. In particular Sir Mahomed refer ted to General Hertzog who dis¬ 
played broad-mindedness and Dr. Malan who displayed the godliness of a 

30 
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clergyman, the acute intellect of *a journalist and the diplomacy of an adminis¬ 
trator. He also acknowledged the large-hearted hospitality extended to the 
delegation ever since their arrival in South Afiicaand till the moment of their 
departure. 

Referring to Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s complaint that the legislature was not 
consulted before ratifying the agreement, Sir Mahomed referred to the usual 
practice of the Government of India which, in the case of treaties and agiee- 
ment’s never consulted the legislature before ratification. This was the case 
in the mother of Parliament as well. Why, Dr. Malan, the Minister of the 
Interior of a democratic Government himself, announced the terms in the South 
African Parliament by saying that the settlement had been ratified and that 
the Parliament could discuss it later ? Ad mitting for the sake of argument that 
the legislature had a right'to be consulted before ratification, then Sir Mahomed 
felt sure that the Council would have given whole-hearted support to it and 
there would have been nothing like acrimonius discussion thereon. However, 
he noted Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s point that political and municipal franchise 
was not conferred on Indians in S >uth Africa. He felt sure that as feelings 
between the two countries would grow and the atmospheie gained accession of 
strength on the side of Indians the grant of these rights would adjust themselves 
to the prevailing conditions. The settlement now arrived at might be regarded 
as a prelude to the possibility of such a condition. Mr. Pantulu had remarked 
that South African Indian opinion must be consulted on this settlement. 
According to a Reuter’s telegram received to-day, it appeared that all shades 
of opinion in the Cape Province applauded the Indian agreement (Swarajist 
Benches: Hear, hear). So, there need be no misgivings on that score. 

Proceeding, Sir Mahomed acknowledged the services to India of Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who acted as a valuable link between the delegation and the Indian 
community in South Africa. Concluding he said :—“ If 1 may boirow a simile 
our deputation was like a body of medical practitioners who were summoned 
to South Africa to examine a patient whose conditions had been pronounced to 
be critical and who was suffering from a chronic disease. We went there, we 
examined the patient, diagonised the disease and applied a certain lemedy. 
While leaving the patient, we tetuined with the satisfaction that he had turned 
the corner. That does not mean that he does not need fuither nursing and 
looking after. He will continue to be nursed and treated. We hope that from 
day to-day he will make progress until he is himself again. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously amidst general cheeis. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Agricultural indebtedness. 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY, Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu moved his resolution 
recommending the adoption of measures for the reduction of agricultural indeb¬ 
tedness in India and to establish land mortgage banks to provide the agriculturists 
with long term and easy and productive credit. Mr. Ramadas described the 
position of the agriculturists as one of chronic poverty leading to low agricultural 
production. There had been no organised attempt in India to consider the 
question as a whole. The fact, however, was known that agricultural indebtedness 
amounted to 600 crores and there was general agreement that this indebtedness 
was increasing. Low economic efficiency of the ryot led to deterioration of soil and 
impaired the productivity of land. Land being a national asset, the State was 
bound to preserve its economic state. Moreover, it was the Slate which derived 
most of its income from land. Mr. Ramadas quoted the views of Sir Edward 
Maclagan in support of his agrument and opined that the best method of solving 
the problem was to establish land mortgage banks to provide agriculturists 
with long term easy and productive credit. 

Continuing Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said that these banks*could not be started 
without State aid. This State aid should take the form of Government institut¬ 
ing assessment value of lands. Secondly, the interest of debentures should be 
guaranteed by State till they become popular. Then the State should also 
invest in mortgage banks moneys lying in deposit with it at little or no interest. 
Lastly, the Trust Act should be so amended as to permit of investment in banks. 
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The Council divided an I the resolution was carried. The Council then 
adjourned till the 28th when the general budget waspresented. The Steel Pro¬ 
tection Bill was discussed on 1 March. 

Steel Protection Bill. 

On the 1ST MARCH Sir George Rainey, in moving that the Iniian Steel 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly be taken into con¬ 
sideration, spoke for a little over one hour. After briefly referring to the history 
of protective movement of steel industry in this country, he pointed out that three 
classes of steel in Jamshedpur required no fresh protection and they were fish 
pla'es, sleepers and tin bar. Heavy and medium rails and galvanised sheet 
required not only per cent protection, but for other classes of steel revenue 
duty would give inadequate protection and substantial addition to it was, there¬ 
fore, necessary. After comparing the difference in duties as existed now and as 
proposed, Sir George Rainey explained that heavy as the drop had been in the 
prices of imported steel, the cist of production had come down even more 
substantially, while the output of finished s^eel at Jamshedpur promised to be 
half as large again as the output which was believed to represent the full capacity 
of the works in 1924. Continuing, Sir George said that the Tata S'eel Company 
was hoping now to reduce the c 1st of production in Jamshedpur and by April 1934 
they would be able to dispense with any scheme of protection from the Govern¬ 
ment. After explaining to the House tli2 method adopted by the Tariff Board 
in filing the cist of production of steel in Jamshedpur, the speaker went on to 
say that the measute of protection now s night to be given was the difference 
between the fair selling price for Indian manufactures and the estimated price 
at which imported steel entered In lia. Explaining why purchasers were willing 
to pay extra to get British steel, Sir George said that British steel was made to 
what was known as the British standard of specification laid down by the British 
Engineering Association in consultation with the users and manufacturers. If 
neither British nor continental steel could be used to determine the measure 
of protection, it was natural to ask why the 1924 plan should not be adopted. 
If it was, the price of standard steel would become unmanageably high. Apart 
from this, it was impossible to fix the amount of duty unless it could first be 
ascertained what proportion of his output the Indian manufacturer would sell 
to the puichasers who would pay British price and what proportion to those 
who would only pay continental price. Continuing, Sir George maintained that 
in view of India’s treaty obligations it was impracticable to impose a basic 
duty on British steel and anti-dumping duties on steel imported from particular 
countries. On the scheme to combine protective duties with bounties, the speaker 
said that in proportion as protective duties achieved their object the payment of 
bounties became financially impossible. On the proposal to differentiate between 
expensive standard steel and cheap standard steel, he said each class supplied 
a different deman l and, therefore, differentiation was impossible. 

After examining at length the alternative schemes brought forward before 
the Assembly Sir George answered the criticism in respect of alleged imperial 
preference in the Bill. The Government, he said, were actuated by no motive 
other than that India should benefit. After explaining the reasons why conti¬ 
nental steel was cheaper because of certain methods adopted in the continent 
for production of such steel, Sir George said that the proposed scheme*was the 
work of an entirely impartial body and had a strongclaim to the endorsement of 
the council of State. 


Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved his amendment laying down that it 
was open to the Governor-General in Council if satisfied that articles under part 
«even of the schedule were being imported at such a price as was likely to 
render ineffective the protection intended to be afforded to similar articles 
produced in India to increase such duty by notification as he thought fit. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu said the combined effect of the scheme of differential 
duties and the official scheme was open to grave objections of a political and 
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economic character. The British press and the Anglo-Indian press were gloating 
over the committal of the Assembly to this principle as a good augury for the 
future of British trade. Economic objections were equally serious if not more. 
The scheme imposed unnecessary burden on the consumer of at least Rs. 40 lakhs 
per annum computed on a cautious basis without benefit to the Indian industry. 
This additional burden operated to afford a generous measure of preference to 
the British manufacturers and put illegitimate protective duties into the pocket 
of the Government. The consumeis of steel in places like Madras, Bombay, 
Karachi and Burma were compelled? to pay higher prices for continental steel 
with which the Tatas did not compete. Then there was a real danger if 
inferior steel was placed on the Indian market at a high cost. His scheme was 
this. Duties to be imposed were duties proposed in the official scheme for 
British manufactures and called.basic duties. This duty was to be uniform on 
steel coming into India from any source instead of additional duties now pro¬ 
posed. To protect Tatas against continental competition an amount equal to 
additional duty should be given by way of bounties. The amount o these 
bounties would approximately be Rs. 25lakhs, a fund from which could be paid 
the excess of the amount realised by protection duties over ordinary revenue 
duties. This excess was estimated at Rs. 65 lakhs. The merits of this scheme 
were that it would eliminate the most objectionable feature of securing British 
preference besides removing unnecessary burden from off the shoulders of the 
consumers. It would not at any rate heighten it. It would also prevent the 
Government deriving additional illegitimate revenue from protective duties and 
finally afford the same protection to Indian industry as the official scheme without 
its drawbacks. 

The House then divided and rejected Mr. Panlulu’s amendment by 32 
against 11 votes. Clause two was then passed withous opposition. 

Sir Sankaran’s Amendment. 

Sir Sankaian Nair then moved the insertion of a new clause after clause 
two to the effect that if was shown that there was no difference in quality 
between articles of British and non-British manufacture, no protective duty at 
special or differential should be imposed. Sir Sankaran Nair said that Eng¬ 
land was anxious to exclude the Luxumbcrg Steel combine and prevent conti¬ 
nental steel from competing with her. In the present state of India’s mind, 
the Government should not do anything that smacked of this. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran said that if continental steel was Satisfactory 
shown to be of the same quality as British standard steel, no differential duties 
should be levied. In other words, his amendment wanted a distinction to be 
made not between British and continental steel but between standard and non¬ 
standard steel. 

Sir Sankaran’s amendment was thrown out by 30 against 12. The House, 
thereafter, passed all clauses of the bill. 

Bill Passed. 

Mr. Fantulu did not move his other two amendments as they were inter¬ 
related to his first one which had alieady been rejected by the House. 

Sir George Rainey then moved that the bill as it stood be passed. Seth 
Govindas, in opposing the motion on behalf of the Congiess Party, said they 
were not against the protection of indigenous industry, but they weic stiongly 
opposed*to imperial preference introduced in the bill. Sir Gfeorge Rainey not 
replying the motion was put to vote and carried without division. The House 
then adjourned. 

On the 3RD MARCH the Council had a brief sitting with non-official 
resolutions. On the 5th March, the House held a general discussion of the 
Government of India’s Budget. 

Malpc-Mangalore Line. 

On the 7TH MARCH, Dr. U. Rama Rao moved for construction of a new 
railway line between Mangalore and the nearest British territory and that provi¬ 
sion be made for the purpose in the Railway Budget. 
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Dr. Rama Rao traced the.history of agitation for railway facilities in Smith 
and North Canara Districts and said that all proposals had been rejected by 
Government under various pretexts. In view of Mangalore-Malpe line survey 
might be extended and the gap made up. The suggested line, said the mover, 
would brin^ happiness to people. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

Compu’s >ry Military Training For Students. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu then urged the adoption of measures of provision of 
compulsory military training for college students in Indian Universities. Mr. 
Pantulu condemned the educational system which was making weaklings of 
youngmen. Physical education was as necessary as intellectual education. He 
quoted the Esher Committee’s Report to prove that students corps were likely to 
furnish best material on which to build national army. If he was asked for a 
parallel to his move in other countries he would ask the counter question whether 
any other courny emasculated the na'ion by law as in India. In the Madras 
University they had already been moving in favour of compulsory military training. 
Continuing, Mr. Ramadas condemned the excuse that during vacations it was 
not possible to look after the arms of the University Corps. He would ask 
what had become of police stations and other Government offices. Although 
Universities like Benaics and Aligarh were demanding compulsory training. 
Government were taking an indefensible attitude. He deplored the lack of 
facilities for military training of Indians either in India or in England. There 
was no danger either to the Empiie or to the permanence of British rule in 
organising a sound national militia as a second line of defence. 

Mr. Desikachari’s Amendment. 

Mr. Dcsikachati opined that the resolution did not realise the difficulties in 
the way of its acceptance. If th? mover’s object was provision for military drill 
and training in arms to that effect the word“Compulsoiy” ought to give way to 
the words “further facilities.” 

The House without division cairicd Mr. Ramadas Pantulu’s resolution as 
amended by Mr. Chari. 

Combating Tuberculosis. 

Sir Ebrahim Jaffer then moved his resolution for immediate steps to be 
taken to call a coherence to discuss the question of a provision of tuberculosis 
hospitals, sanatoria and institutions for tiaining practitioners in tuberculosis 
treatment throughout India. Sir Ebrahim said the Government could start 
off in a very definite way to combat the scourge where they know it existed. 
During the past twenty years there had been a noticeable progiessivc increase 
in the extent of infection by about fifty percent over the pievious figure. He 
admitted that a certain amount of relief work had dining the years been under¬ 
taken by the provincial and central Govei nrnen's. But in view of the vastness 
of the task, previous efforts had been a bate tinkering at the problem. 

The resolution was accepted by the Government and passed by the Council 
which then adjourned. 

Control over Medicinal Drugs. 

. On the 9TH MARCH, Sir Ebrahim Jaffer moved his resolution urging all pio- 
vincial Governmen's to take immediate measures to control the craze for medicinal 
drugs by lcgisla- tion for sta ndardbation of preparation and sale of su«h drugs 
Sir Ebrahim quoted from discussions at the last Science Congress that there was 
a tendency among practitioners to overdose their patients with drugs which meant 
that an enormous amount of money was wasted cn medicines. He did not intend in 
this resolution to interfere diiectly with provincial control over ordinary narcotic 
drugs such as opium because he realised it was a matter connected with excise 
revenue and also that excise policy was a transferred subject. Theie should, 
however, be absolutely no difficulty in seeing that drugs and drug preparations 
manufactured in ihis country were subject to Government control to see that 
the quality of preparation was at least up to the standard laid down in the 
Pharmacopoeia. All round the world theie was long trial of human misery and 
suffering due to indiscriminate use of drugs ostensibly as medicines, but actually 
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as narcotics an t intoxicants. He, therefore, declared that the fight must be 
waged against threatened dangers to the people of this country. 

An Amendment. 

Sir M. Dadabhoy moved an amendment calling upon all provincial Govern¬ 
ments to control medicinal drug traffic. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Amendment of Forests Act. 

Mr. Anugraha Narain Sinha then urged the appointment of a committee 
to suggest the amendment of Fores's Act and said that, since the passing of 
the measure in 1878, conditions had changed with the result that provisions 
were now proving a hardship to the people. With a view, therefore, to so amend 
the Act as to meet modern requirement, he would urge acceptance of his motion. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhov moved an amendment to refer the matter to local 
Governments for opinion. The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Indian Delegation to League Assembly 

Sir Phiroze Scthna, moving his resolution in favour of the appointment of 
an Indian to lead India’s dclega f ion to the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
at the next and subsequent sessions, recalled his previous resolutions on the 
subject. Tie also recalled Mr. Pas’s reply last year that the Government hoped 
to appoint an Indian to be the leader. The speaker who was in England at the 
time when the leader was chosen from among Britishers last year wrote a 
letter to “'file Times” of London and had asked whether eminent Indians ] ike 
Lord Sinha and the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir Ali Iman 
weie not considered qualified to lead the Indian deputation. Sir Mahomed Shafi 
and Mr. Das had said on previous occasions that under the existing constitu¬ 
tion, the Secretary of State was ultimately responsible for the matter. To the 
allegation that the questions before the League of Nations also involved those 
of international or foreign relations, Sir Phiroze Sethna replied that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had also foreign relations to deal with and asked whether 
Indians in the Government of India were not found qualified for the purpose. 
To choose, not necessarily a member of the British cabinet but always fiom 
among the Britishers, the leader of the deputation was unwarranted and 
unjustified and constituted a slur that theie was no competent Indian to lead 
the delegation, but the Government of India themselves ought to tell the 
Secretary of State to (hoose an Indian like Sir Mahomed Habibullah who led 
the Indian deputation to South Africa with remarkable success. 

The resolution was carried 25 voting for and 18 against it. The House 
adjuined. 

Official Bills. 

On the ioTIT MARCH, on the motion of Mr. S R. Das, the Council agieed 
to pass the Bill amending certain enactments and lepealing certain other enact¬ 
ments. The Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act for ceitain purpose having been 
agreed to on the motion of Mr. Brayne, Mr. S. R. Das moved for certain verbal 
amendments in the Bill for amending Indian Limitation Act as passed by the 
Assembly. The amendment was agreed to without discussion and the Bill as 
amended was passed unanimously. 

Members’ Privileges. 

Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu then moved the following resolution: This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to give effect to the 
following lecommendations of the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
privileges and status of membets of the Council of State :— 

(1) that members should be permitted to draw daily allowance for a period 
of thiee days’ lesidence before and after the meeting of the Council instead of 
the existing period of 7 days ; 

(2) that in the case of non-official members a daily allowance at half the 
daily rate admissible during a session should be paid for days occupied in 
travelling to and from the place of sitting of the Council provided that the 
same privilege is extended to members of the Assembly; and 
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(3) that a member who is a resident of the place in which (he Council is 
sitting should be made eligible for daily allowance for the days on which he 
attended a sitting of the House or of a committee of which he is a member. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu traced the history of the question and said that the 
committee had been appointed at the instance of Mr. K. C. Roy who, as a 
Member of the House, had suggested taking up this question in committee 
instead of Dr. Rama Rao’s motion in favour of discussing it in open House. 
The Committee had already made certain recommendations which it was for the 
Government now to carry into effect. 

The House divided on the first clause which was rejected by fifteen against 
seven. After the first clause had been rejected, the second and third as amended 
by Mi. Das were carried. The Council then adjourned. 

The Ilindu-Muslim Problem. 

On the 16TII MARCH, after a week’s recess, the Council of State held an 
important sitting with a non-official resolution and amendments of a contentious 
character. 

Sir Sankaran Nair moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
that the number of members of Legislative Councils in India be not increased, that 
no additional powers be conferred on them expressly or by implication and 
that ro fui ther step towards lesponsible Government be taken until Hindus and 
Mahomedans agree to dispense with the election of members to those Councils 
by separate electorates composed only of Hindus or Mahomedans. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, speaking on behalf of the Goveinment, paid a 
tribute to the remaikablc manner in which Sir Sankaran Nair had moved his 
lesolution. He had no hesitation in saying that it was a remarkable resolution of 
a remarkable personality and not a backbencher. In the opinion of some, it 
would mean that if effect were given to Sir Sankaran Nair’s motion the Refoims 
should be put off indefinitely until and unless the differences referred to were 
composed. Continuing, the Home Member said that the authois of the Montagu 
Chelmsford report clearly recognised that sepaiate representation would pci- 
petuate class division and stereotype the existing lelations, but they were 
convinced that the present system must be maintained until conditions altered 
even at the pi ice of slower progress towards the realisation of common citi¬ 
zenship. The same was the view of the Fianchise Committee. After mentioning 
the names of the Councils where separate 1 epresentation was given to minorities 
like Mahomedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Non-Brahmins and Europeans, the 
Home Mernbei leferred to the evidence given by Sir Sankaran Nair befoie 
the Southborough Committee where he was in favour of separate representation 
for Non-Biahmins because he could not help giving it. Sir Sankaran’s later 
evidence showed that he proposed the method of reservation of seats and not 
communal electorate. He (the Home Member) knew what it was to suffer 
from the tyranny of the majority. He was undergoing that tyranny for the last 
three years in the Assembly. He was not surpi ised at the feeling of apprehen¬ 
sion among minority communities in a country where universal conception of 
relations between majority and minority as existing in England and advanced 
countries had not been fully attained. He knew the short-lived Bengal pact, 
but there were also resolutions of the Muslim League which were not helpful. 
The majority of the Muddiman Committee was not prepaied to recommend the 
substitution of reservation of seats for separate electorates. The views of the 
minority on the committee were in direct opposition to Sir Sankaran Nail’s 
resolution. The Government of India, therefore, had not and could not change 
its attitude in regard to this question as the demand for separate representation 
of minorities instead of diminishing had continually been on the increase. The 
reforms were in some measure responsible for this position. Power had been 
graually handed over to representatives of the people and the exercise of that 
power had become a source of strife between the two great communities in this 
country. Mr. Jinnah had said that nationalism could not be created by having 
mixed electorates, but Sir Sankaran Nair said that it was not possible to have 
nationalism with separate electorates. As Lord Iiwin said at Poona communal 
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representation promoted division. The situation demanded a wide, measure of 
mutual toleiation and un*il that stage was reached any substantial modifica¬ 
tion of the existing system would largely depend upon the general consent of 
all communities. The Government, said the Home Member, were primarily 
convinced that the relations between Hindus and Mahomedans would have been 
moie bitter than what they were now if they had attempted to force on the 
people in 1919 reforms without some form of communal representation. Of 
coutse, so long as the British Government was in India, they would Bee that 
the two communities did not break their heads but let the western conception 
of lelatinns between majority and minority be developed. Whatever the result 
of the debate, he hoped that it would proceed in such a manner as to leave 
some room foi further progress on the path of reforms. 

Mr. Suhrawardy's Amendment 

Mr. Suhrawardy, in moving Ins amendment, favouring the institution 
of separate electorates*without reducing the majority into a minority or even 
to equality, deplored that Sir Sinkaran Nair with his quarter of a century’s 
distinguished public life behind him should have brought forwaul the resolu¬ 
tion. Mussulmans weie in a minority and their educational facilities were not 
many. Sir Sankatan was mistaken if he thought that muslims were opposed 
to further extension of constitutional refoims. On behalf of Bengal, he would 
ask Parliament to grant reforms, but he was bound to say that consistent with 
their position in the country they could not agree to Sit* Sankaran’s motion. 
To bis mind the joint electorate was the ideal end in view. (Cheeis), but in the 
meanwhile mass psychology had to be changed. It might be argued that seats 
might be leserved for Mussalmans. He did not call it altogether a bittei 
pill, but lie would say that Sir Sankarnn Nair instead of telling Mussalmans to 
give up what little they had should tell the Hindus to cbseive the spirit of the 
adage “Live and let live”. 

Sardar Jaidev Singh’s Amendment. 

Sirdar Jaidev Singh Uberoi explained that Sir Sankaran’s motive was not 
to ictard progress towards Swarai but to apply indirect means of bringing 
about the much desired unity between the communities. To the extent, therefore, 
his lesolution deserved welcome, but at the same time they should not foi get 
that the authorities of the Montfoid scheme had distinctly recognised the 
necessity for communal representation. He would say that the communal 
electorate was certainly an impediment. He, thcrcfoie, removed what he called 
a media amendment favouiing separate representation of important minorities, 
but he was sure that joint electorates would serve the very purpose of communal 
electorates. As a Sikh, he would be only too glad to find his community in a 
joint electorate. 

The position of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature on commu¬ 
nal representation was explained by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu. He observed : The 
Congress stands for national unity on a footing of inter-communal harmony. 
Its scheme of responsible Government is broad-based on what may comprehen¬ 
sively be described as national as opposed to sectional or communal ideals. We 
believe that our salvation lies in clear conception and practical realisation of 
a united India nation. The Congress never accepted the political heresy that 
co-existence in India of communities, cultures, castes and languages is a real 
impediment to the attainment of full nationhood and freedom by the people of 
this country, but we are alive to the fact that nationhood and fieedom cannot 
be attained without our developing a full and practical sense of justice to all 
communities and creeds which is in no way inconsistent with nationalism and 
which alone can safeguard the legitimate rights of minorities in any schemes of 
political reconstruction of India. It is an inevitable feature at present. This 
position was made perfectly clear in the National Demand placed before the 
central legislature in September 1925 wherein we insisted upon Government 
taking steps to constitute a suitable agency adequately representative of all 
Indian, European an 1 Anglo-Indian interests to frame with due iegard to the 
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interests of minorities a detailed scheme of Self-Government based on the prin¬ 
ciples enumerated in that demand. Representation of communities in India in 
just and adequate proportions in various spheres of national life and activity 
with safeguards to automatica ly ensure in time full nationalism and complete 
obliteration of communalism is but a corollary to the practical application of 
these principles to the solution of the communal problem. The Congress 
undoubtedly stands for securing such just representation through the medium of 
joint electorates and joint action on the part of all communities. Undoubtedly, 
all patriotic and intelligent Hindus and Mahomedans recognise the value of 
joint electorates as great unifying factors in national upbuilding. They are also 
alive to disputing and disintegrating tendencies of separate electorates and 
are conscious of their being serious obstacles to the attainment of Self-Govern¬ 
ment. There is, therefore, a desire on their part to arrive at an honourable 
understanding in the matter which will be for the lasting benefit of their common 
motherland. It is true that in the attempt to effect a satisfactory settlement, 
some Moslems and Hindus advocate retention of separate electorates for some 
time longer, but they confess they do so merely with a view to help to obliterate 
all traces of mutual distrust which unfortunately mars the relations of the two 
communities at present. They concede that separate electorates arc a necessary 
evil and are temporary expedients to tide over the difficulties of the present 
situation which is hoped to be a passing phase of our national struggle for 
freedom. This sentiment in itself is an ample vindication of the policy and 
principles of the Indian National Congress. The Congress is doing all it can 
to remove distrust and to bring the two communities together. The question 
is now engaging the serious attention of all right-thinking Hindus and Moslem 
leaders and no avenue likely to lead to a settlement will be left unexplored. 
The report of the Working Committee of the Congress will be presented very 
soon to the A. I. C. C. 

I believe that Sir Sankaran Nair worded his resolution in the extreme form 
he did in order to draw pointed attention of the Council to the manifest danger 
of communalism and he could not have expected either community to accept 
his proposal to stop all further constitutional advance even in the contingency 
contemplated by him. The matter is essentially one for negotiation and settle¬ 
ment between the two communities. It is, therefore, impossible for Congressmen 
to agree to any commitments in anticipation of such a settlement. VVhife we 
hold fast to our ideals of nationalism and have an abiding faith in their ultimate 
realisation, we iccognise that there are no short cuts to that goal such as the 
one suggested in the resolution. That way lies unwisdom, for we shall play 
thereby into the hands of vested interests whose one aim is to delay progress 
and perpetuate their domination. 

There is also another reason for our inability to support the resolution. 
Sir Sankaran Nair ovcilooked an important consideration in seeking to apply 
his deterrent remedy to the whole of India. In many provinces the Hindu- 
Moslem problem does not exist for all practical purposes. If simultaneous and 
uniform progress is not practicable or attainable in all provinces in India owing 
to communal disharmony in some provinces, that is no conceivable reason for 
denying further advance to provinces in which Hindus and Mahomedans are 
able to co-operate in putting their shoulders to the wheel of progress. Such 
provinces may perhaps serve as object lessons and demonstrate to other pro¬ 
vinces the benefits of mutual trust and communal harmony as leading to Speedier 
progress. 

Mr. Suhrawardy’s amendment which seeks to instal separate communal 
electorates as the basic and fundamental principle of the Indian constitution is 
undoubtedly a most retrograde proposal. I beg of the advocates of separate 
electorates, be they Hindus or Moslems—there are such advocates in both the 
communities—to pause and give a calm thought to the implications of their 
demand. If the aim of my Hon’ble friend who moved the amendment is to 
secure the return of strong Moslem representatives through separate electorates, 
is it not likely that Hindus who are in a majority in many provinces will also 
return aggressively communal Hindus to the elected bodies;? How will this 
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process help the Moslem minorities to secure their rights? If representatives 
Of both communities come through the same electorates, are there not more 
changes for larger manifestation of good feeling and co-operation among them ? 
Again, my Hon’ble friend speaks of effective representation. May I know how 
a minority can ever be effectively represented even on a communal basis in a 
province like Madras where the Moslems form about 7 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion? If they are given 15 per cent of the elected seats, can they have effective 
representation? How can 15 Moslems enforce their views against 85 non- 
moslems? No minority can become effective unless it is converted into a 
majority or an equality. It is through the compelling foices of nationalism and 
patriotism that the good sense of the majority is developed not to override the 
rights of minorities. It is this conviction that ted Indian, Christian and Parsi 
communities to favour all along joint electorates. 

If, however, extraneous safeguards are desired for preventing majorities 
from treading upon the corns of minorities, then we shall have to resort to one 
or two expedients. We must either invest the executive with large residuary 
powers of interference to protect minorities or secure statutory safeguards by 
enacting suitable provisions in the fundamental laws of the constitution against 
infringement by majority communities of religious and social righ's of minorities. 
My Moslem brethren will not stand to gain anything by vesting in the executive 
large residuary powers. If the executive Government functions as a responsible 
Government, it must necessarily yield to the popular will which is synonymous 
with the will of the Non-Moslem majority and will be impotent to piotect the 
interests of Moslem minorities. If the executive on the othei hand, continues 
to be irresponsible to the legislatures, neither the Moslems nor the Hindus will 
ever get self-government. The alternative which is the proper course, therefore, 
for all minorities is to ask for enacting safeguards in fundamental laws of the 
constitution. This was already recognised and expressly provided for in the 
National Demand in which representatives of all parties in the cential legislature 
have joined. Let us not, therefore, commit political suicide by perpetuating 
communal electorates. Notwithstanding most extreme forms imaginable in 
which the honourable movers of the original resolution and the amendment 
clothed their respective proposals, I trust that this debate will not add to the 
Existing tension but will on the other hand, serve as as opportunity for frank 
and free discussion of a vital problem with a view to its satisfactory solution. 

I hope at all events that it will bring home to the minds of the people the truth 
that if India is privileged to have even a distant vision of the promised land, 
it should see with both its tyes, and if India is to breathe the aii of freedom 
eventually it should also do so with both its lungs, the Hindu and Moslem 
communities. 

Sir Sankaran Nair’s Reply to the Debate. 

Mr. G. S. Khaparde having reserved his amendment limiting communal 
representation to the terms of the Lucknow pact, Sir Sankaran Nair replied to 
the debate. He said his idea of the word minority had been much misunder¬ 
stood. Mahomedans in Bengal were not a minority community. Similarly 
Madras Non-Brahmins were in a majority and still all these claimed communal 
representation. Was it being contested, asked Sir Sankaran Nair, that even 
if there should be only five persons of a particular community in any one 
provinqp, as for instance Sikhs in Madras, they should have a separate elec¬ 
torate? Continuing he instanced the case of Europeans who, though returned 
to the Council in small numbers, stated their case well and briefly and trusted 
to the common sense of the house. !f the decision was perverse, they looked to 
: the executive Government to oveiride the council’s decision in their favour. 
That ought to be, in his opinion, the attitude of the minority communities. 

Resolution Withdrawn. 

All amendments having been lost without division, Sir Sankaran Nair 
withdrew the resolution. 

Constitution of Advisory Committees. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu then moved for modification of rules relating to 
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constitution of departmental advisory committees to provide for election of all of 
their members instead of electing panels from which members were selected at 
present. The mover said that self-respect demanded that all members for 
these committees should be elected. 

The resolution was rejected, the mover not challenging a division. 

Presidentship of the Council. 

On the 21ST MARCH Sir Sankaran Nair moved his resolution favouring 
the amendment of the Government of India Act so as to provide for the Governor- 
General being the President of the Council and said he desired to restore the old 
practice obtaining in the Impetiai Legislative Council. The President, he said, 
ought to be impartial and a paid pei manent Government Officer could not be 
above suspicion in the present tiansi tion stage. Moreover, it was not a civilian 
that should preside over the destinies of the House, but one who was nurtured in 
traditions of democracy. He thought a parliamentarian was better likely than a 
civilian to relay and favourably interpret the rules and regulations. From his 
own experience in the past, he would say the Viceroy as President of the House 
was a living reality. 

Continuing, Sir Sankaran Nair said that, when the Viceroy could not find 
time, a member of the Executive Council could preside. 

Mr. Desikachari's Amendment. 

Mr. P. C. Desikachari moved an amendment providing for the appointment 
of an elected non-official member as President of the House. The object of the 
Government of India Ac^ being to vest more power in elected representatives of 
the people, it was but fair that they should be given opportunities of guiding the 
pioceedings of the House. 

The amendment was lost without a divison. 

Mr. Ramadas’s Amendment. 

Mr. Ramadas Pantulu moved another amendment for the election of the 
President by the Council of State fiom among the elected members subject to 
the Governor-General’s approval. He declared that bicameral system of legis- 
latuie in the Central Government in India had come to stay and the reform 
would certainly go to improve the upper chamber. If the Assembly was eutrusted 
with the task of electing its own President, there was nothing against this 
House being entrusted with the same right. 

The amendment, on being put to division, was rejected by 32 votes against 10. 

Mr. Pantulu, speaking on Sir Sankaran’s resolution, opposed the appoint¬ 
ment of the Governor-General to the Presidentship of the Council of State. He said 
it would undesirable for the Governor-General to preside over the House not 
only on account of the personal difficulties of His Excellency but also because it 
tended to go against the progressive nature of the constitution. 

Sir Sankaran Nair, leplying, said that if an executive official should preside 
over the deliberations of the House, it was much better to have the Viceroy for 
the purpose. The motion was rejected. 

Wariant of Precedence. 

Lala Ramsarandas then moved a resolution favouring steps to secure 
assignment of a suitable place in the Warrant of Piecedence to Members of the 
Council of State, Assembly and Provincial Councils. Sir Umar Ilayat Khan and 
Major Akbar Khan supported the motion, the later with some reservation. 

Sir Arthur Froom moved an amendment restricting the scope of the motion 
only to members of the Council of State. Mr. Chari supported the amendment 
which was accepted by Lala Ramsarandas. The motion as amended was agreed to. 
Debate on Currency Bill. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Currency bill was taken up for consideration in 
the Council on the motion of Mr. Brayne. 

Mr. Brayne said that the amendments made in another place did not 
affect the main principles of the bill, which had been widely discussed. Adjust¬ 
ment in prices had taken place more on the side of is. 6d. ratio than on the 
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side of is. 4d. The charge that the Government had effected manipulation in 
order to maintain exchange at is. 6d. was unfair and unfounded. If is. 6d. 
ratio was adopted, then it would mean definite remission of provincial contribu¬ 
tions. Otherwise, there would be additional taxation or no remission. Rcveisitn 
to is. 4d. ratio combined with reduction of salt duty would mean deficit of 
about Rs. 5 ciores in 192728, and larger deficits in future years. The effect 
of this action on the credit of India and on her powcis to borrow would be 
appalling. He, therefore, asked the House to look at one picture which was one 
of continuing and abiding prosperity and another which w'as one of gloom and 
disappointment. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, Member of the Currency Commission, was the 
first to speak on the motion. He waimly protested against the attacks made by 
irresponsible membeis in the Assembly on the members of the Commission who 
were not there to defend themselves. As for himself, he did not resent the 
accusations. But it was his duty to defend Sir Henry Strakoch who had been 
described as having muddled the currency in South Africa and also muddled 
the currency in India. It was legrcttable that S11 Purushottamdas Thakuidas, 
himself a member, had not the gallantly enough to protest against this charge, 
especially when Si 1 Purushottamdas had, in his own speech, showeied encomiums 
on both the Right Hon’ble Hilton Young and Sir Hcmy Strakoch. His attitude 
was 0/ great significance at the same time. He lepudiated Sir Purushottamdas’s 
chaige that is. 6d. ratio was a broad day loot. This chaigc meant that the 
Commission had made up its mind for is. 6d. which was not the case. If any 
one on the Commission had made up his mind on the ratio, it was Sir Puiushot- 
tamdas Thakurdas whom the Government should not have selected for that 
reason. For had not that member made himself responsible for the two bills 
asking the Government to the ratio at is. 4d.? The selection of Sir Puiushot- 
tamdas was not fair to the Government or to Sir Puiushottamdas himself. 

Amendment to Ratio Clause. 

On Sir Arthur F room’s suggestitn the question w'as put and the bill was 
taken into consideration. 

Seth Govindas, moving his amendment fa\ouring is. 4d. avericd that India 
w'as not bound down by the Commissicn’s reccmmendaticns, for the Ccuimissii n 
itself was prejudiced in favour of foreign capitalists and the Government ifficials. 
As agriculturist and businessman Himself, he claimed to know the real interests 
of the agricultural population. He did not sul scnbe to the propc sitic n that the 
ratio w'as less important than gold standaid or gold cuirency. He contended 
that prices hael by no means come down as alleged. The Indian agricultuiists 
consumed only 7 per cent of the imports. They would certainly h se by is. 6d. 
ratio. The Government’s action was like lobbing Indian Peter to pay English 
Paul and that Sir Basil was like Neio fiddling when Rcir.e was burning. Was the 
Council going to vote for a ratio which would result in the shutting down ol nulls 
and other industrial concerns and result in Iccl -Guts and lalour distuibanccs? 

The Council divided on Seth Govindas’s amendment for is. 41I. latioand 
rejected it by 31 against 10 votes. The House then adjourned. 

On the 25TH MARCH the Council le-assemblcd to discuss the amendments 
in respect of clauses other than clause four of the Cunency Bill. 

Seth Govindas and Mr. P. C. Desikachari lespcctively moved their amend¬ 
ments lecommending the institution of an independent gold me bur in India. 
Seth Govindas averred that the policy adopted since 1809 was inculcating more 
suspicions in popular mind that the Government instead ol giving India a gold 
currency and gold coin according to her desiie weie taking away all available 
gold to England when India wanted gold. She was foiced to a token currency 
which she did not like. 

Mr. Desikachari made a passionate appeal in support of his amendment 
for minting of gold mohuis. He challegcd any member to deny that there was 
a demand for gold coins. 

Both the«amendments of Seth Govindas and Mr. Desikachari were defeated 
by 27 against 10 votes. 
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Lala Ramasaradas’ amendment opposing demonetisation of sovereign was 
ruled out of order and Mr. K. S. Roy Chowdhry unsuccessful moved two amend¬ 
ments on purchase of gold at Currency Office. 

All clauses of the Bill having been passed, Mr. Brayne moved the third 
reading of the Bill. 

The Bill was passed without division, Swarajists and few others crying “ No.” 

Gold Standard and Reserve Bank Bills. 

On the motion of Mr. Brayne, the Council agieed to the Assembly’s re¬ 
commendation to refer the gold standard and Reserve Bank and Imperial Bank 
Bills to a joint Committee of both the Houses consisting of 28 members. 

Finance Bill Passed. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Finance Bill which was passed by the Assembly 
was discussed in the Council. 

Mr. Brayne pointed out that the Assembly’s reduction of salt duty to 
As. 10 meant a little over 3 crores of loss in the revenue and corresponding 
effects on the Government programme of remission of provincial coniiibutions. 

Sir Omar Hayat Khan moving the restoration of the salt tax to Re. 1/4 
characterised the agitation for the reduction of the duty as a bogus war cry and 
also criticised the late Mr. Gokhale in this connection. 

The House divided and carried Sir Omar Hayat Khan’s amendment by 
28 against 9. 

Reduction of Postal Rates. 

Seth Covindas then moved his amendment for the 1 eduction of postal rates 
making post cards available at quarter of an anna. He said the loss would be 
only 86 lakhs and hoped the Government would manage to face the loss of this 
small sum. 

The amendment was rejected by 26 against 14 votes. 

Amendment on Super-Ta\. 

Lala Ramsarandas moved an amendment to the stipei-tax schedule of the 
Finance Bill reducing the company super-tax to one anna per lupec in excess 
of the total of Rs. 50,000 of the total income and seeking to absolve the i<inl- 
Hindu family income of the first Rs. 25,000 o\er the e'ccss. The amendment 
dealt with all forms of super-tax. The mover said that monied people icndetcd 
loyal service to the Government during war time. Appealing to the Finance 
Member to agree to the amendment he urged that the income ought to be 
determined by actual amount of savings. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

Clause of the Finance Bill having been separately passed, Mr. Biayne 
moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

After the Finance Member’s reply the Finance Bill was passed without 
division. The only change made to the Bill was that the Salt Tax was lcstorcd 
to Rs. 1/4 mound. The House then adjourned to the 29th March when after 
transactions of purely formal business, the Council adjourned “ Sine die”. 



The Legislative Assembly. 

Budget Cuts in 1925.26. 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY 1927 the following statement was laid on the table 
of the Assembly bySir Basil Blackett, in reply to Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar’s enquiry 
legarding the action taken by the Government on the token of ccnsuie cuts made 
in budget demands by the Assembly during the years 1924, 1925 and 1926. The 
statement runs : In the budget for 1924-25 there was only one token cut, that of 
Rs. 100 un 'er the demand for forest. The points brought up in the discussion 
related to : (a) the delay in the decision* about the training of Indian Forest 
Service probationers at the Forest Research institute and College, Dchra Dun 
and (b) the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Forest Service. The training of 
Indian Forest Service probationer commenced at the Forest College, Dchra Dun 
from November 1926. As regards Indianisation, out of 19 vacancies filled by 
direct recruitment during 1925 and 1927, 9 were filled by Indians, 2 by Burmans 
and 7 by Europeans, while of the 7 vacancies which are anticipated in 1927 
and 1928 henceforward recruitment of Indians and Europeans will be in propor¬ 
tion of 75 to 25. 

In the budget for 1925-26 there were token cuts of Rs. 100 each under 
the demands for (a) taxes on income; (b) salt and (c) opium. As regards 
(a) the question of amending devolution rule 15 was discussed at the conference 
of financial representatives in November last in the light of recommendations 
of the Taxation Committee. It is now under the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. As regards the cut under (b) the question of making India self-supporting 
in the matter of salt raised by Mr. Vcnkatapathiraju in moving the token cut 
has been under consideration but no final decision has yet been reached. As 
legards the cut under (c) reference is invited to the pi ess communique dated 
12th June 1926 announcing gradual abolition of the export trade in opium in the 
course often yeais as well as to the lesolution of the Finance Department 
(Centra^ Revenues) dated 17th June regarding the consumption of opium in 
India. The internal policy of the Government of India in regard to opium has 
not undei gone any modification. The resolution quoted simply reaffirmed the 
policy pi eviously m existence. Their external policy had been under considera¬ 
tion independently for some time and the decision mentioned was a direct 
consequence of their international obligations. 

On the railway budget, there had been the following token cuts (1) One 
of Rs. 1,000 on a motion by Mr. Joshi in 1926-27^ to call attention to the neces- 
sity of reducing third class railway fares. The Government have actually 
effected reductions on many railways. One of Rs. 100 on a motion by 
Sardar V. N. Mutalik in 1925-26 and one of Rs. 100 in the same year on a 
motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya and one of Rs. 1,000 by Mr. Joshi in 1925-26 and 
one of Rs. 100 on a similar motion by Mr. Ghaznafar Ali Khan’s amendment 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Mr. Schamnad Sahib Bahadur in 1926-27 to dravv 
attention to Indianisation either of the Railway Board or the railway services. 
Ihe Government have accepted and so have railway companies the recommen¬ 
dations of tiie Lee Commission in this respect. (3) One o Rs. 1,000 in 1926-27 
on a motion by Mr. M. K. Acharya to draw attention to alleged failure to 
redress the grievances of railway subordinate employees. The grievances alleged 
are not aamttted and no special action has been taken. 
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Bills Certified in 1 924- 26. 

On the 15TH FEBRUARY in the Assembly Mr. Graham replying to the 
question of Diwan Chamanlal regarding the number of Hills certified by the 
Governor-General during 1924-26, said : These are two, namely, the Indian 
Finance Act 1924 and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Supplementary 
Act 1925. The Indian Finance Act 1924 was presented to the Parliament on 
19th May 1924, two months after certification of the date of presentation. The 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 was not com¬ 
municated to the Government of India but presentation presumably took place 
after approximately the same interval from certification as in the case of 
the Finance Act 1924. Certification took place in the case of the Indian 
Finance Act on 19th March 1924 and in the case of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act 1925 on 24th March 1925. As the 
Governor-General made the direction referred to in proviso to sub-section (2) 
of section 67-B, in case of both these acts, the assent of His Majesty was not 
required. The various sections of the Indian Finance Act 1924 became opera¬ 
tive on the date appointed in each section. The Bengal Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment (Supplementary) Act 1925 became operative on the date of the Governor- 
General’s direction under proviso to sub-section (2) of section 67-B of the Govern 
ment of India Act, namely 30th March 1925. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar : Has there been any bill which has been reserved 
for the assent of 11 is Majesty before becoming law ? 

Mr. Giaham : Princes Protection Act only. 




The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING D AY — 1 9 TH JANUARY 1 927 . 

The Third Legislative Assembly under the reformed constitution met 
at eleven in the morning on the 19 th January in the Council House, New 
Delhi. It was a fairly full house with over 100 members attending. Mr. 
Ratnaswami, ex-President of the Madras Legislative Council, was in the 
chair. The business on this day was confined to only swearing in of 
members. 

After the oath-taking ceremony was over, the Assembly agreed on the 
motion of Sir Basil Blackett to elect members not exceeding fourteen to 
the Standing Finance Committee and on a similar motion by Sir Charles 
Innes to elect members not exceeding oleven to the Standing Finance 
Committee for railways. Finally, the House agreed to elect eight members 
for the Public Accounts Committee. 

Next day, the 20TH JANUARY, the House re-assembled to elect 
Mr. Patel to the chair. There was a cheerful atmosphere about the House 
as all sections were unanimous in favour of Mr. Patel's election. After con¬ 
gratulatory speeches from both the official and non-official benches His 
Excellency the Viceroy's approval was announced. Mr. Patel then took the 
chair amidst acclamation from all sidos of the House. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra’s Detention Denounced. 

On the 21 ST JANUARY the House met in an atmosphere of some 
excitement when the motion of adjournment of Pandit Motilal to raise the 
question of Mr. S. C. Mitra, a determe, was discussed. This was held in 
order by tho President and as no objection was takon, leave was granted 
and discussion took place immediately after tho conclusion of the normal 
business of the House. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, in moving the adjournment of the House, said 
the motion did not relate to tho larger question of reloase of political 
prisoners or the repeal or the amendment of tho so-called law under which 
they wore detained, but it related only to the detention of an elected mem¬ 
ber of the House constituting a very serious encroachment on the privileges 
of t’ e House and the rights not only of the member but of the constituency 
which unanimously elected him. In explaining the facts of the case, the 
Pandit remarked that in arresting and detaining Mr. Mitra under the 
Ordinance, the executive was guilty of a double wrong, a wrong to the 
member and a wrong to his constituency. The latter wrong was attempted 
by the Governor of Bengal to bo redressed in a bureaucratic manner by 
issuing a notification that a particular seat in the Bengal Council had become 
vacant. The constituency re-elected Mr. Mitra but the Government did 
not allow him to attend to his duties. In course of time when the general 
election came, Mr. Mitra stood for the Assembly and he was returned un¬ 
opposed. He received summons from the Governor-General to attend the 
31 
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Assembly and hear his inaugural address on the 24 th. Thereupon he 
applied to his custodians to give him the opportunity of accepting the very 
generous invitation extended to him. But that was refused. So the Vioeroy 
had duly invited Mr. Mitra but there were others who prevented him from 
coming here. Of course, Pandit Motilal anticipated the Home Member 
would stand up and show his fist (Sir Alexander Muddiman : Nothing of 
the kind) and say that Mr. Mitra was detained under the existing law of 
the land and by competent authority. But Mr. Mitra, argued Pandit 
Motilal, had not been tried, convicted and sentenced by any court and there¬ 
fore he has every right to attend to his duties as a member of this House. 
By preventing Mr. Mitra from coming here, tho Government were imposing 
a disqualification which did not exist under the law. If a similar case had 
arisen in England, then what would have happened ? Pandit Motilal showed 
by quoting authorities that no member of Parliament could bo imprisoned 
or restrained except for a criminal offence. A member could not be arrested 
for a period of forty days bofore or after tho meeting of the Parliament 
and any member who was in custody at the time of oloction was liberated 
in virtue of his privilege unless he was undergoing imprisonment for an 
indictable offence. That was the common law in England and for any 
breach of privilege conferred on members of Parliament, the persons who 
were instrumental for the commission of the breach would be answerable. 
So if what happened in the case of Mr. Mitra had happened in England, 
the Governor of Bengal would have found himself in a very uncomfortable 
position at the Bar of the House of Commons. But India was not England 
and this Assembly was not the Parliament. The Pandit believed that there 
was no analogy between the House of Commons and the Assembly. But 
if it had oven the pretence of what it was alleged to be, then he maintained 
that it was the inherent right of every member of a representative institu¬ 
tion to be present at its meetings and to represent his constituency. That 
right was inseparable from the nature of the institution. True, the privileges 
of the House of Commons had been built up by long conventions. 

As regards the privileges of the House there could bo either long 
established conventions or certain privileges sanctioned by statute and it was 
up to this Assembly to lay the foundation to-day that it was the inherent 
right of every institution that its members should be protected. In the 
present instance, the right was fully recognised because the summons of the 
Govornor-General were sent to him. Under section 11 of the Act under 
which Mr. Mitra was in detention, it was clear that he was not treated as 
a criminal. That being so it was not a case of criminal character. The 
Viceroy, in opening the Council House, had road tho King's message which 
expressed the hope that this House would prove to be one in which wisdom 
and justice might find a dwelling place. Pandit Motilal put it to the Treasury 
benches and non-official European colleagues whether they would declare to 
the world the impotence of protecting themselves and the honour of this 
House. The best judges were the electorates who had already given the 
verdict. This House should not neglect its primary duty and trample under 
foot that verdict which was the very foundation of their right to be here. 

Sis Alexander MUDDIMAN congratulated Pandit Motilal for the 
manner in which he had dealt with the case and instead of showing him 
fight, he would cordially meet his argument as the Pandit got eminently 
reasonable on points of constitutional law, however defective in other matters. 
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The Pandit had done a great service by raising this question. If there 
was a privilege, then only the question of broach would arise. The matter 
was examined by a sub-committeo of the Muddiman Committee coneising 
of Sir T. B. Sapru, Sir Mahomed Shafi, Sir Henry Moncrief-Smith and Mr. 
Jinnah and they laid down to what extent privileges existed. There was 
no doubt that the privilege claimed by Pandit Motilal did not exist. He 
wont further and said that although there was no analogy between the 
Assembly and the House of Commons (Congress benches : Hear, hoar), even if 
such a case had arisen in the House of Commons it would not have caused 
a breach of the privileges of the Commons as the question of the protection 
of person and property was of vital importance. He declared emphatically 
that if this House had the same privileges as the House of Commons, no 
breach of privileges would arise. As for the constituency of Mr. Mitra, 
there might have been some force in the argument if it had been the question 
of detention of a member after election. The constituency of Mr. Mitra 
was given a chance by the Bengal Government to olect another representative ; 
but by re-electing him, his constituency sacrificed their interests for the sake 
of their sentiments. 

Motion Carried. 

After a few more speechos, the division bell was rung and tho adjourn* 
ment motion censuring the Government was carriod by 64 against 46. The 
announcement was greeted with applause by tho non-official benches. Tho 
House then adjourned. 

Viceroy’s Inaugural Address. 

The next meeting of the Assembly was held on the 24TH JANUARY 
when H. E. the Viceroy’s inaugural address in opening the Assembly was 
read. The speech of His Excellency, particularly the political portion of it, 
was listened to with a rapt attention. In the course of his speech referring 
to the situation in China His Excellency said :— 

“As regards external affairs, theie is only one matter to which it is necessary for 
me to refer. As Hon’ble members aie aware, the situation in China has been the subjeot 
of grave anxiety. Attacks have recently been made on lives and property in the various 
treaty ports of the mercantile communities which include many Indians as well as 
British subjects. Certain settlements have alieady been evacuated under pressure and 
the property of the residents extensively plundered. Other and even more important 
aieas are similarly threatened and His Majesty’s Government have reluctantly decided 
that it is their duty to send reinforcements to China to protect the lives of those for whose 
safety they are responsible. Having regard to the fact that India is the nearest part 
of the Empire in which forceB are available for immediate despatch, the Government of 
India have agreed to co-operate in this purely defensive action by contributing a contin- 
gent including Indian troops. 

Abolition of Slavery. , 

“ Public opinion throughout the world has lately witnessed the enlightened action that 
has been taken to bring to an end the condition of slavery previously existing in Nepal. 
The Hon’ble members will have welcomed more recent examples of the same humane 
movement provided by the action of the Khan of Kalat within his territory and by the 
measures taken only last month by the Government to stamp out slavery in some ot the 
outlying territories situated close to the Burmese frontier. A few months ago, I had the 
opportunity of visiting another of India’s frontiers on the north-west and of seeing for 
myself evidence of the improved condition which there prevail, 

“ 1 trust that the policy which my Government has been pursuing for the last four 
years in Waziristan will continue to prove of benefit both to the independent tribes and to 
the adjacent parts of British India, 
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Indian Deputation To South Arica 

11 When I addressed the Indian legislature on the 17 th August laBt, 1 stated that the 
Union Government had agreed to hold a conference at Cape Town with leprcscntatives of 
the Government of India in the hope oi reaching a satisfactory settlement on the Indian 
problem in South Africa, The Delegation appointed by my Government and g<*neially 
accepted by Indian opinion as representative sailed for South Africa on the ‘ 24 th November 
and on arrival, received a most cordial welcome fiom both the Government, and the people 
of the Union. The Conference was opened by the Prime Minister of the Union on Decem¬ 
ber 17 th and closed on January 13 th. As lion. Members have seen fiom telegiams that 
have appeared in the press, a provisional agreement has been airived at between the 
delegations of the Indian and the Union Governments which will require ratification by 
the respective Government. Hon. Members will share the satisfaction of my Government 
that Sir Mahomed Habibullah and his colleagues, again happily assisted by the devoted 
and unselfish labours of Mr Andrews, Bhould have succeeded in reaching an understanding 
which as we may hope, will lead to a settlement of this longstanding problem. Those who 
recall the difficulty that this question presented a tew months ago will feel that the new 
aspect which it has assumed rellects high credit on those who have repiesented the two 
countries m these discussious. Our delegation have already left South Afuca and are due 
to arrive in Delhi on February 6th. Pending their return and the receipt of their report, 
I am not in a position to make any announcement regaiding the piovisional settlement 
that has been reached. It is intended to publish the result, of the woik of the Conference 
simultaneously in both countries and in regard to the date oi such publication, we are 
bound to consult the wishes of the Union Government. My Government, will not fail to 
give the Chamber of the Indian Legislature an oppoitunity of discussing the matter at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

The Royal Indian Marine 

“ I now turn to the announcement made by my predecessor on the 9 th February 1926 
in the Council of State conveying the decision of His Majesty^ Government to icconstitute 
the Royal Indian Marine aB a combatant foice, thus enabling India to enter upon the hist 
stage of her naval development and ultimately to undeitake her own naval deience. Loid 
Reading pointed out that much constructive work had to be done before the Royal Indian 
Navy could be inaugurated. I am glad to be able to bay that considerable piogress has 
already been recorded. The Bombay dockyaid has been busily engaered in the equipment 
of the depot ship and only one sloop remain to be acquired in order to complete the initial 
strength in ships. Details of reciuitmcnt, organisation and finance have been worked out 
and the most important of the pioposals of my Government under these heads are already 
in the handB of the Becret.ary of State. The necessaiy legislation in Parliament will be 
carried through, 1 hope, early this year. My Government will then be in a position to 
introduce legislation to provide for the discipline of the new foice and when that legisla¬ 
tion is passed, the Royal Indian Navy will come into existence. 

Sir S. Hoare’s Arrival 

•• A recent event of outstanding interest has been the arrival in India of the Secretary 
of State for Air in the first of the great air liners sent out to this countiy by the Imperial 
Airways Company. In so far as India is concerned, this development of aviation maiks 
the introduction into the countiy of a new form of civil transport. India is a countiy of 
vast distances, but aviation annihilates distance. As it has hitherto been reckoned, the 
increased speed of air transport, coupled with the facilities which it offers ior suimounting 
geographical obstacles, will be a potent factor in shortening the communication of India 
with other countries and also in linking up her own wide-spread provinces, thus drawing 
them more closely together as members of a single nation. 

Business Before The House 

41 As the House knows, there are several financial and commeicial matter with which 
we are at present concerned. After a series of balanced budgets, the Government of India 
may justly claim to have reached a strong financial position with their credit firmly 
established both within and outside India. While securing this result for which India 
owes a real debt of gratitude to the Hon. the Finance Member, Sir Basil Blackett, the 
Government have been able to abolish the cotton excise duty, to reduce the salt tax and 
to extinguish a considerable proportion of the provincial contributions. During the 
present session in addition to the annual Finance Bill, legislative measures will be laid 
before you to give effect to the principal recommendations of the Currency Commission. 
A Bill will also be placed before you based on the recommendations of the Tariff Board ai 
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regards protection to the steel industry. The declared object of our protective policy is 
that ultimately the protected industries should be ablo to stand alone and face world 
competition unaided and it, is by this criterion that the success or failure of the policy will 
be judged. The remarkable progress made at Jamshedpur since 1924 affords reasonable 
grounds for the hope that before many years have passed, steel will be made as cheaply in 
India as in any country in the world and that the need for protection will disappear. 
But it is necessaiy, if capital is to be attiacted to the industry, that manufactures should 
be assured for a reasonably long penod of the continuance of the basic duties applicable to 
imports from all countries. The Board, however, aic, I think, right, in forecasting that 
lifter seven years the time will have come to review the position afresh and asceitain in 
the light of the circumstances then existing whether or not, the industry deserves protection. 
The Textile Enquiry Committee i«, I underhand, about to submit its report and my 
Government will seek to arrive at a prompt decision on the issues involved. 

The Duty of the Governor-General 

“ I turn now to topics of a more general character which must, necessarily occupy 
a prominent place in all our thoughts. This Assembly is of particular importance 
inasmuch as within its life-time must be undeitaken the statutoiy enquiry piescribed by 
the Government of India Act. This fact is my excuse, if such be needed, for speaking 
frankly on some aspects of the geneial situation. But, befoie doing so, I desire to make 
my own position and that of any Governor-General plain. As long as the iinal control ot 
Indian policy is constitutionally vested m the Secretary ot State on behalf of Pailiament, 
it is the duty of the Governor.General, while he holds his office, to guide his crmauct m 
confoimity with the general policy appioved by the Irnpenal Government. Just as in 
Parliament, however, Indian affairs are with foreign policy rightly held to he outside 
ordinary party contioversies, so a Governor-General as such has no concern with British 
party politics. It is his duty with his Government to seek faithfully to icpresent to the 
Imperial Government what he conceives to be Indian’s interests and he must count on the 
help of the legislature to enable him to do this fanly. On the other hand, it, is possible 
that he may be able to help India by telling those who leprrscnt her m her Councils 
from his own knowledge of the manner in which and the angle from which the judgment 
of Parliament is likely to be formed. 1 do not ignore the fact, that there is a section of 
opinion in India which reject the right of Parliament to be the arbiter of the fashion or 
the time of India’s political development. I can understand that opinion. I can 
acknowledge the sincerity of some of those who hold it,; but I can devise no means of 
reconciling such a position with the undoubted facts of the situation. But there is 
another section of opinion which, while hesitating to prefer so fundamental an objec¬ 
tion to any light of Parliament to be the judge of these matters, would yet say in 
effect, that it was indefensible for Pailiament to exeicisc its judgment in any sense but 
that of granting to India forthwith a wide, if not a complete, extension of responsible 
power. Distinction between these two lmeB of criticism is nairow, for Parliament would 
be no real judge if its title vveie held to depend for sanction upon the judgment that it 
delivers and it is scarcely possible to impugn its right to deliver a free verdict without 
challenging its title to sit m judgment on the case. 1 have not infiequently been told 
that the problem is psychological and that many, if not mostly, of our piesent difficulties 
in regard to the pace and manner of advances would disappeai if it was once possible to 
convince India that, the Butish people weie sineeic in their professed intention of giving 
India responsible Government. It is difficult to know in what way one may hope to carry 
conviction to quarteis which remain unconvinced. I have already stated my belief that 
whether what the British people has sought and is seeking to do in India will be approved 
or condemned by history, their own inherited qualities left, them no alternative but to 
open to India the path m which they had themselves been pioneeis and along which they 
have led and are leading the peoples wherever the Biitish flag is flown. Moreover, m 
the success of the attempt to lead a friendly Tndia towards self-government, the self- 
mterest and the credit of Great Britain befoie the woild are alike engaged and forbit has 
to contemplate with equanimity the failure to achieve a puipose which has been so publicly 
proclaimed. Every British party in a succession of Parliaments elected on the widest fran¬ 
chise and, therefore, representing, in the widest possible manner, the British people, has 
pledged itself to the terms of the 1927 declaration. They have implemented those terms 
by legislation and thus given practical proof of sincerity by introducing wide far-reaching 
changes into the structure of the Indian Government. From those undertakings, no 
British party can or will withdraw and although the British race may lack many excellent 
qualities, they cannot afford to remain unmoved by charges of bad faith which their 
whole history denies. 
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Detention of Prisoners without Trial 

11 But it is said the alleged sincerity of Parliament receives piactical contradiction, on 
the one hand, by aibitary executive actb such as the detention of certain men without trial 
in Bengal, on the othet, by the reluctance ol Pailiamentto give a turn time-table for the 
completion of its loudly professed purpose of making India heiselt responsible within the 
Empire for her own Govt. The first question concerns the exercise ot that executive res¬ 
ponsibility which must rest, upon any administration, however constituted, and though I 
am well avvaie ol its political reactions, it is a question which must be dealt with on its 
merits and has no dncct relation with the peneial question of constitutional advance. 
For constitutional forms may vaiy widely, but the maintenance of law and order is the 
inalienable duty of all those on whom falls the task oi Government and, indeed, the 
action ot which complaint, is made is solely due to the fact that the Govirmnent has 
had good leason to believe that those now detained have rejected the way ot con¬ 
stitutional agitation for that, of violent, conspnacy and that to put, a term to then 
dangerous activities was essential. 1 share with all honourable mcmheis the desire 
to see an end to the necxssily for the continuance ol these measure, but the guiding 
principle m this mattn must and can only be the mteiest ol the public safety. 
Nor is the matter one that rests wholly or mainly m the hands oi the Government, 
Before release can be sanctioned, the Government must be satislied either that the 
conspiracy has been so lar suppressed that those set at hbcity, even if they so 
desired, would be unable to revive it. m a dangeious lorm or it the organisation lor 
conspnacy Mill exists, that these released would no longer wish to employ their 
freedom to resume their dangerous activities. The Uo\eminent have always made it 
clear and I repeat, it, to-day that then sole object in keeping any man under leetiaint is to 
prevent terroribt outiagis and that they are prepared to release them the moment they 
arc satislied that their tclcase would not deteat this object. 


Parliament wull not be Coerced. 

“The other main ground ior challenging the sincerity of Parliament is based, as I 
have said, on the general method ol appioach that Parliament has adopted towards the 
problem of Indian constitutional development and, as regaids tins, I wish to speak moie 
fully. Those who are anxious to see constitutional advance must, either coerce Parliament 
or convince it. I cannot emphasise too stiongly that in this matter they are not likely 
to succeed in coeicing Parliament and that Par Jiamcut will resent any attempt to do so 
under whatever shape the attempt is made. Moicovei, it must inevitably be gravely 
disquieted by language which appeals to be inspired by hostility not only to legitimate 
British interests hut also to the Biitish connection. Nor is this feeling on the part of 
Parliament the nine selfish desne to retain powei that is is sometimes represented to be. 
Parliament believes, and m my judgment nglitJy, that as it has b< cn placed by liistoiy in 
a position to guide and assist India, it would be definitely defaulting on these obligations 
if it reduced its chaigi beiore it was satisfied that, it could bt* safely entrusted to other 
hands. Parliament therefore, will be lather inclined to examine the practical success or 
otherwise that, has attended the attempt, it, lias made to solve the pioblem. It will be 
quite ready to believe that there are features m the pnsuit line oi arrangements which 
can be improved, and it will be ready to lmj rove them. What it will not understand 
is the line of aigumt nt which says that, because the present Inundations for luturc res¬ 
ponsible Government aie alleged to be at iault, this is necessarily to be remedied by 
immediately asking those foundations to bear the entile weight oi the whole edifice we 
deefre to build. When Parliament invites India to co-opeiate m the working of the 
reformed constitution, it does not invite any Indian party, as it waB authoritatively stated 
the other day, to lay aside lor the time being its demand ior Hwaraj. It does not 
desire that any paity or individual should ior ego the freest and fullest, right ot 
criticism and constitutional opposition to any action that the Government may 
take. But it. does invite Indian political paities to show whether or not the ultimate 
structure which Parliament is seeking to eitct is one suitable to Indian conditions 
and Indian needs. If it bees any laige section ol Indian opinion, however vocal in 
its desire to fuither the cause ol Indian seli-Govemment, Bteadily adhering to the deter¬ 
mination to do nothing but obstruct the machinery with which India has been 
entrused, Parliament is more likely to see in this evidence that the application of 
western constitutional practice to India may be mistaken than proof of the wisdom of 
immediate sunender to India oi all its own responsibility. It is, therefore, a matter of 
satisfaction that a contulerable pan of the political thought of India has not allowed 
itB eif to be dissuaded by oiiticism or opposition lrom endeavouring to woikthenew 
constitution with a constructive purpose. Those who so guide their action are, in my 
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judjrmrat, proving themselvpa the true friends of Indian constitutional development. 
Parliament is likely to judge these matters as a plain question of practical efficiency. It 
will be less interested in the exact, legal and constitutional rights granted by the 
reforms to the Indian legislatures than in the extent to which these legislatures have 
realised their responsibilities and duties. It will be quite willing to recognise and make 
allowance for the limitations placed upon legislatures by thp existing constitution. But 
it will be genuinely puzzled and disappointed if if finds that a good part of ten years 
has been wasted in a refusal to plav the game because some of the players did not like 
the rules. Propaganda in favour of altering the iules in the early stages of the game will 
have little effect, on the mind of Parliament.. Tint, on the other hand, it will certainly be 
influenced if it finds the Indian legislatures exercising their responsibilities, albeit 
limited, in a spirit, of service to India and tacitlv assuming always that tlrir real responsi¬ 
bility is greater than that which is expre^se! m any statute, for Pat liament has spent 
hundred of years in perfecting its own constitution, and knows very well that, it, has 
only grown into what it is to-dav by the steady use and extension of the power, at first 
limited but by custom and precedent constantly expanding. There was a time in Canada 
wl on the religious differences between Protestants and Roman Catholics were supposed 
to constitute an absolute bar to full Self-Government , but, after a few years owing to 
the good sense of the Canadian legislature, the very real powers of the British Parliament 
to intervene were silently alloyed fitst. to fall into desuetude and then to disappear. 
Parliament knows too that it is by this means that everyone of the Dominions has obtained 
full responsible s*lf-Government, finally leading, as we have seen af the last, Imperial 
Conference, to a wide ievimon of the letter of constitutional relations previously prevailing 
between the several Governments of the Empire. 

An Appeal for Co-operation. 

“That then is the position if we concede, as T ask we may, to British and Indian 
peoples’ sincerity of purpose. We are in agreement on the fundamental matter of the end 
we desire to reach. There mav be and is disagreement over the wavs and means of 
reaching it • but it is surely a strange distortion of perspective, if we allow our conduct 
to be unduly influenced by differences on issues which are after all only incidental to 
the main issue on which we are agreed. Here, as m other human affairs evolutionary 
progress can he realised in two different ways between which we have constantly to make 
our choice. Either we can search out points of agreement in the final purpose which 
inspire thought and action, or rejecting these peaceful counsels, we can follow the way 
of conflict where agreement is forgotton, where disagreement a are exaggerated and where 
the fair flowers of mutual understanding and trust are overgrown by tangled weeds of 
suspicion and resentment. In many directions and thioughnut many centuries, the world 
has made tnal of the last and, in sore disappointment ot the results, is coming painfully 
to Iparn that the way of friendship may be at once the more noble and the moie powerful 
instrument of progress. 

“I have thought, it right to sav so much, because T am decnlv impressed with the 
gravitv of the situation and with the n**cesp>tv that lies upon us all of faring facts, I am 
conscious that. uch that I have said mav evoke cntiei«m and excite opposition, but l 
hope that T may have succeeded in saying it in words that will not wound the legitimate 
susceptibilities of any. Tf in this respect, I have anywhere gone astray and employed 
language which has falsified my hopes, I won id here express mv genuine regret. But, 
believing as I do that what I have sa’d is true, T should think myself to have been 
lacking m my duty if I had been deterred from telling this Assembly frankly what I 
conceive to be the tiuth from the fear that it. might sound nnpleasantly upon their 
ears. It were better to he blamed for saying unpleasant thines if they are true in time 
than to he condemned for saving them too late. I think it is essential that India 
should clearly appreciate some of the factois which will be powerful to influence the mind 
of Parliament. I have sought, so far as mv own experience and knowledge on these 
matters is of any worth, to place Tndia in possession of tlr*m and I earnestly hope that, 
in the time which will elapse before the statutory enquiry, events mav follow such a 
course as mav convince both India and Great Britain that it is possible for them harmoni¬ 
ously to work together for the consummation of their common hopes.” 

Next day, the 25TH JANUARY, on the House re-assembling, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar moved an adjournment motion to raise the question of 
the Government, of Tndia sending troops to China. This was at first ruled 
by the President as in order, but before adjourning the sitting for lunch, the 
President read the Governor-General's message disallowing the motion on 
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the ground that it could not be moved without detriment to public interests. 
The President added that as a result of disallowance by the Governor- 
General no discussion on the motion would take place. 

Introduction of Official Bills. 

Sir Basil Blackett introduced two Bills, one amending the Negotiable 
Instruments Act to provide that negotiable instruments including cheques and 
Bills of exchange which are expressed on the face of them as drawn to 
bearer shall not in any circumstances lose their character as bearer instru¬ 
ments on account of their having boon endorsed ; the second amending the 
Securities Act to limit the liability of Government in respect of discharged 
loans and prevent recourse to the Indian Succession Act 1925 to evade the 
safeguards attached by the Securities Act- to the issue of duplicate notes. 

The Homo Member next introduced three Bills, one amending section 115 
of the Civil Procedure Code giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee’s report on the subject with some modifications and 
the second amending the Limitation Act on the lines of tho Bill which was 
parsed by the Council of State and was before the 1st session of the last 
Assembly. Tho Bill as now introduced narrows certain objections raised 
in the last Assembly. The third Bill is for amending tho Registration 
Aot removing doubts created by the Privy Council with referonoe to con¬ 
tracts for sale of land where earnest money is paid. 

Sir Basil Blackett then introduced his throe Currency Bills. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved the two Steel Bills which were allowed to 
bo introduced- 

Discussion on Reserve Bank Bill. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was cheered as ho rose to move the circulation of 
the Bill to establish a gold currency and to constitute a reserve bank. This 
Bill he said gave effect to a comprehensive scheme of currency proposed by 
the Hilton-Young Commission and it was right that it should be placed 
before the public for criticism. Tho prepiration of tho Bill was difficult and 
ho paid a tributo to the Finance Department, Mr. Darkiug, Controller of 
Currency and Mr. Wright of the Legislative Department. 

The Finance Member also announced that after consultation with various 
quarters of tho Houso, the Government had decided that effective discussion 
of tho Exchange Ratio Bill should not take place till tho budget was presented. 
He hoped that tho currency controversy would be over and would not cloud 
their vision whon tho Bill ho was proposing to circulate came up for discussion. 
The Bill was comprehensive and put proposals for a gold bullion standard 
and a reserve bank together as the two were mutually interdependent. 

Sir Basil Blackett thon explained tho currency proposals. He emphasised 
that the silver rupee would now become tho unit of account and gold the 
standard of valuo. India to*day was taking a material stop forward. India 
was going further and adopting a gold bullion standard which measured tho 
interconvertibility of a legal tender and gold. In fact, India would stand 
exactly whore the United Kingdom stood under its Gold Standard Act of 
1925 subject to special arrangements in regard to tho rates at which gold was 
to bo givon. Ho assured tho House that India would bo joining the ranks of 
the cuuntrios with an absolute gold standard. Those who wanted a gold 
currency must also support the Bill as it provided an indibpensable stage for 
moving to that goal. It was impossible to tie their successors by fixing tho 
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date on which gold currency would be introduced. Moreover, the fixing of 
the date would only retard the date rather than hasten it. He anticipated 
that in 10 to 15 years gold currency might be adopted. The very first 
difficulty now was the existence of the excess of a large coined silver. For a 
gold currency they would require sufficient gold assets ; but to-day the poten¬ 
tial gold assets in reserve were not enough. No less than 50 crores were 
locked up in silver rupees. In the paper Currency Reserve, 100 crores of 
silver rupee were in reserve. He held that their reserve was sufficient to 
maintain stability of exchange at the present de facto rate if they were willing 
to use their reserve. For the purpose of the gold bullion standard, they 
must strengthen the gold position of their reserve. They could not ignoro the 
existence of a large surplus of rupees either in their reserve or in hoards, for 
when rupees came out of hoards they went into reserve leaving effective 
rupees in circulation very much the same. 

As for the new notes, he emphasised that they must get rid of the 
obligation to get silver rupee which obligation caused the breakdown of the 
pre-war gold currency system during the war. Notes in India would, as 
in England, mean the equivalent of the face value with the rupee ensured 
by automatic provisions of the currency law and the working of the cnrrenoy 
machinery and of the reserve bank. 

Sir Basil Blackett finally touched on the broader aspect of the issue. He 
opined that not only his proposal would ensure a higher standard of life 
but also lead to the consolidation of national unity. He quoted the instance 
of the United States of America whose unit was efficiently brought into 
existence by the genius of Sir Alexander Hamilton devoting attention to the 
currency and banking system which led to the constitution of a Federal 
Reserve Bank. In fact I regard the Reserve Bank Bill as liberalism in 
finance that has ever been offered to India and it is a fitting measure 
to take the first step in this now Council House. It is in accordance 
with the spirit of the declaration of 1917 and will add enormously to 
the importance and influence of India’s position in the financial councils of 
the world when the Reserve Bank of India takes its placo side by side 
with other sister institutions of the world.” Sir Basil Blackett, while 
admitting the difficulties and trials of floating a new institution, emphasised 
that there was no other option, for the Imperial Bank must be kept to 
continue the great commercial and banking services it was rendering to the 
country. He could not too strongly lay stress on the potential value of the 
two strong institutions functioning side by side, one by continuing with 
greater freedom to expand its business facilities and the other taking 
over all Government business in matters essentially of a banking character. 
The Secretary of State had agreed to promote parliamentary legislation to 
transfer his powers in London to the Reserve Bank in India. He anticipa¬ 
ted that banks in India would come to treat the Reserve Bank as their 
friend and counsellor which would, by discount facilities, give the banka 
greater liquidity in respect of their assets than was available at present. In 
their proposals compensating the Imperial Bank, the Government had 
succeeded in doing even-hauded justice allround, safeguarding the interests 
of the taxpayer ensuring that it did not damage other banks and at the same 
time discharging their responsibility to the Imperial Bank which they brought 
into existence and the extension of whose banking facilities was of deep 
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concern to the Government. He concluded : “ This is the greatest measure 
of financial liberalism and as such I recommend it to the public/’ 

Sir Purshottamdas THAKURDAS declared that Sir Basil Blackett had 
taken the opportunity of traversing oven the ground not covered by the Bill. 
Tho speaker wanted a categoiical answer to the question whether the 
Government accepted the unanimous recommendation of the Currency Com¬ 
mission that whon India had an adequate gold reserve, tho Assembly could, 
on demand, have a gold cui rcncy. The speaker had his apprehension in the 
matter of the introduction of a puie and unalloyed reserve bank in India of 
the type in Westorn countries. This was building from the top. Canada 
which had four thousand banking branches was still thinking of a Central 
Bank* The Financo Member had not told them of the number of banking 
branches in India. Tho Imperial Bank alone had branches running into 
three figures ; it had 164 branches. Tho question really was what was to be 
done to dovelop banking in India and the starting of a Resorve bank would 
haruly meet tho quostion. There wore in India only 26 respectable banks of 
standing, out of which 21 wore non-Indian banks and only five Indian banks. 
His support of a Resorve Bank was duo to his anxiety to do whatever he could 
to take out the present control of Indian currency from tho hands of White¬ 
hall and transfer it to tho Government of India, however imperfect and res¬ 
ponsive at times tho latter was (Congress benches : “ unresponsive at all 
times”). He would rather wish that the Reserve Bank need not necessarily 
be different from tho Imperial Bank of India. He did not want a pure and 
unalloyed Reserve Bank which tho U. S. A. wanted with its 35,000 
banking branches and which Canada did not have even with 4,000 branches 
and which might not, therefore, be at all suitable to India. 

Finally, Sir Purshottamdas strongly protested against tho Government’s 
decision to defer consideration of tho Exchange Ratio Bill till after the 
Budget. This strengthened the suspicion that tho Government did not want 
the Bill to bo discussed on its merits and that the Assombly would be deprived 
of discussing the Bill impartially. The Assembly should havo been given an 
opportunity of discussing the Bill at tho earliest opportunity. The Finance 
Member would now present the House again with a jait accompli by framing 
the budget on Is. fid. and declaring that it could not bo changed to Is. 4d. 
basis as the Finance Bill must be passed by the 31st March. Sir Purshot¬ 
tamdas warned that tho longer the delay in the imperial consideration 
of the question the more would tho Finance Member handicap those holding 
contrary views. 

Mr. G. D. BIRLA thought the Bill was calculated neither to give a gold 
standard nor a gold currency to India. In order to have a gold currency 
India«nust have a gold standard. The difference between the selling and 
buying rate was eight annas iu India, whereas in England it was half anua 
per tola. That itself would show that it was not possiblo to establish a gold 
standard as proposed in the Bill. Under tho scheme proposed in the Bill 
India could not for even 40 years have a gold currency. As regards the 
postponHitent of the consideration of the mtio he welcomed it, if for 
no oihei leason than at least to see that an expeit like »Sir Basil Blackett 
did not commit mistakes which were committed by bir Malcolm 
Hailey. Mr. Bina said lhere was no guaiantee that the Reserve Bank would 
be dominated by particular groups of financiers, When the time oame* 
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they could consider how best to provide for proper representation and control 
of banking. Fie also urged that more banks should be entered in the 
schedule attached to the Bill. 

Mr. Shunmukam CHETTI, Chief Whip of the Congress party, said 
his party had not been consulted by the Finance Member who had declared 
that tho maiority view in the House was that discussion on the ratio question 
might be postponed till after tho budget. Regarding currency he emphasised 
that there must be a statutory obligation on the Government or tho Reserve 
Bank to build up its gold resource within a certain fixed time in order to 
enable tho introduction of a gold currency soon after that. Without such a 
provision, there would be no currency at all. Ho could not, therefore, under 
Btand how such a provision would retard the realisation of the object they had 
in view, namely the eventual establishment of a gold currency Proceeding, 
Mr. Chottiar asked whether it was not a fact that during tho last one year 
there had been a steady fall iri tho gold prices in the world. (Sir Basil denied 
it and quoted figures). Mr. Ohofctf quoted some other statistics and 
maintained his point of viSw. It. was well known th it tho Finance Member, 
ever since ho came to India, had been singing that internal prices bad been 
maintained and went on deflating the currency in order to keep up bis pet 
theory and thereby dislocating prices. Concluding, Mr. Chetbi emphasised 
the necessity of providing ample safeguards in regard to tho position 
and location of the Reserve which he affirmed should not be in foreign 
countries ; for that would only bo exposing their reserve to serious risks in 
times of national crisis and reducing tho alroady slender resources of India. 

After several mombors had spoken the motion for circulation of the 
Bill was agreed to unanimously aud the House then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill. 

The Legislative Assembly re-assombed on tho 26TH JANUARY with 
a brief agenda, chief among them being tho discussion of the Stool Bill on 
the Commerce Momber’s motion for its reference to a select committee. 
This raised a lively debate on tho principles of the Bill with particular 
reference to tho proposals for imperial preference advocated by tho Tariff 
Board and embodied in the Bill. 

Sir Charles INNES moved reference of the Steel Bill to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Bhupendranath Mitra, Mr. M. B. Jayakai, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. <i. Sarvothama Rao, Sir Walfcor Wilson. Mr.»M. 
Ratnaswami, Mr. N. M. Joshi and Sir Charles Innes, 

At the outset, the Commeice Member reviewed the history of protection granted to 
the industry dunng the last, three years and said although there were ceitam disadvantages 
of the industry being in the hands of a single firm, there was this advantage, namely 
that the icsults achieved compared favourably with the price paid. The protection 
gianted to the industry was not ungeneious but at the same time there was no small 
burden on the consumeis. He did not wish to imply that the burden on the consumer 
had been unduly heavy and this fact was pioved by the ease with which the burden 
was borne and as further testified by the incieasc in the consumption of steel. The 
increase represented thirty per cent during the last three yeais. Sir Charles Innes, 
after quoting figures to prove this increase, emphasised that the policy of protection was 
not unduly oppressive to the consumer. 

But there was the other side of the case, that was the Steel Company. Are we getting 
the value tor their money and was our policy becoming effective ? Sir Charles Innes 
contended that the answer to these questions lay in the Tariff Board’s report and the bill 
now befoie the House. The protection proposed was leBS than that which existed at pre- 
eat &n 1 that in itself was a very satisfactory feature. In this connection, it wonld bJ 
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pertinent to learn that the English works were undergoing a process of reconstruction 
and there were only two of the firms which made profitB in England. Compared to this, 
the position of the Tatas in India was bright. Indeed, after the last three years, the 
Tatas had emerged a stronger, better and healthier company. Added to this, the TataB 
were about to try the new and difficult duplex process which was an American invention 
and had not yet been introduced even in the United Kingdom. He could not say any¬ 
thing definitely regarding the finances of the Tata Company. It was a delicate matter, 
but he was not letting out any secret in mentioning that the Company was in very much 
stronger position to-day when compared to what it was in October 1924 and aB a result 
of the Tariff Board’s report, its position Bhould be stronger still. On its technical side, 
great resources had been made, with the result that the works’ cost had been reduced to 
somewhat near 100 rupees per ton and here the Commerce Member congratulated Mr. 
Alexander, the Geneial Manager at Jamshedpur Works for the progress made in steel 
manufacture and Baid that the one thing which animated Mr, Alexander was his desire 
to make the steel company independent of extraneous help from Government and capable 
of meeting competition entirely unaided. 

Based on all these figures and factors, the Tariff Board had given its considered 
opinion that their policy of discriminating protection had been justified and successful. 
The Assembly was not now discussing the question of principle or policy. This was 
approved in passing the Act of 1924 when they guaranteed protective rates only for three 
years. He agreed that the Assembly was quite entitled to go back upon the policy of its 
predecessor. Protection might be a good or bad thing, but. the Assembly would agiee 
that once having embarked on a policy of protection, it would do no good to display 
vacillation and it was better to let the policy of protection to continue aB long aB it was felt 
necessary in the interests of Indian produce. 

Proceeding, Sir Charles Innes complimented the Tariff Board od its extremely able, 
businesslike report. Tt was an impartial rpport based on an impartial study of 
facts. The Board had made a careful estimate of the fair selling price and equally 
careful estimate of the prices at which steel was likely to sell in future. He was told that 
estimates of this kind were not of value, but he contented that they were an essential 
feature of the policy of protection. When the Steel Act was being discussed in the 
Assembly in 1924, nothing impresfed him more than the fact that members insist'd that 
whatever measure of protection was given must be with due regard to the well-being of 
the community as a whole and, indeed, it was due to this insistence that the preamble 
of the Bill was altered to that effect. Whatever was done must now be done after care¬ 
fully adjusting the interests of the consumer and the producer. The House must not in 
any way be prepared to countenance on the part of any industry the claim that because 
protection was once given it should be given in the same form and to the same extent Con¬ 
ditions varied according to the circumstances of the steel industry. The object of protec¬ 
tion being that it must help the industry eventually to maintain itself without the help 
of protection, it, was necessaiy to find to what period and m what form piotection must 
be granted. The Tariff Boaid had recommended decrease in protection but recommended 
continuance of it for seven years. These were based on the Company’s scheme of 
improvement and the consequent increase in output as also the future course of selling 
prices of foreign steel. The output of the Tatas was expected at the end of seven years 
to be 600,000 Kms. Hence it was advisable to extend protection to seven years when it 
was hoped tbstf the company would be able to disp< nse with protection and stand unaided. 
In arriving at this recommendations the Taiiff Board bad to take into account several 
factors including the economies in overhead charges and the increase in output as a 
result of extensions and improvement. Of course, they should net expect the consumer 
to pay for miscalculations of the Steel Company, but the Tariff Board s report would 
•how tba£ overhead charges would be reduced from Rs. 58 per ton to Rs. 39 per ton. 

Proceeding the Commerce Member referred to import figures and pointed out that 
there were difficulties in estimating the average price at which steel was likely to be 
imported for over a period of seven years The situation was complicated by ceitain 
factors like the imports from both the United Kingdom and the continent, the different 
quality and the gap in prices. The Tariff Boaid considered the prices at which British 
steel was likely to come. As regarded the former, there was no difficulty because the 
prices were stabilised at the prices of the fust four months of 1926 whereas as 
regarded continental steel there woie so many factors which were likely to come into 
play for instability. Therefore, the Tariff Board had observed that it would be unsafe to 
frame a scale of rates on the assumption that any level of prices which they might now 
adopt wonld continue without a substantial change throughout the period of protection, 
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Proceeding, the Commerce Member explained in great detail the system of differential 
rates suggested and the need for such a differentiation. While referring to galvanised 
sheets Sir Charles congratulated Bengal and particularly Mr. Neogy for having been able 
to see the duty on spelter taken off and the duty on galvanised sheets reduced from Be. 45 
to Bs. 30. British steel was more reliable in quality and accuracy of lolling strength 
It was UBed when a high factor ot safety was requited by engineering firms for fabrica¬ 
tion, but continental steel and inferior steel, by the very nature oi its prices, tended to 
displace British steel. Hence the problem. But the Tariff Board, after the examination 
of all possible factors had recommended the system of differential duties, it was difficult 
to discriminate between standard steel and non-standard steil and the Board had recom¬ 
mended a basic and an additional duty. British steel was pait.iculaily synonymous with 
standard steel and continental hteel with non-standard steel. On account of India’s 
position in the British Empire, they could discriminate in favour of British steel without 
infringing the mo'it favoured nation’s agreements. It on the other hand, the price of 
continental steel changed, the Government was given the right to alter according to the 
needs of protection. The problem was looked at by the Tariff Board from an economic 
point of view and from no other consideration The only objection to the proposal was 
that it involved provision of machinery to ensure that, consignments of British steel were 
covered by certificate that steel was actually madi» m the United Kingdom but it was 
not impossible to frame simple and sat islactoiy rules. Ths Government accepted the re¬ 
commendations of the Tariff Board as a whole. 

Concluding, the Commerce Member emphasised that he had no desire to rush the Bill, 
but the House should by agieeing to refer the motion to a Stlcct Committee, accept the 
principle of further piotection, The Government was quite prepared to discuss the 
details ca'mlv in the Select Committee and he f.dt. sure that the Assembly had eeen that 
the scheme proposed by the Board was the best in the circumstances, 

Mr. B DaS said that the Tariff Board had, by proposing imperial preference, tried 
to kill the very goose (Assembly) that, laid the golden egg (Tariff Board). He declared: 
“ I will rather see the industry go down and down than agree to the humiliation of 
imperial preference. Not until we become equal members in this Empire will we agree 
to this policy in any form.” He blamed exchange manipulation for the uncertainties of 
import prices of steel. He blamed the Bailway Board for persisting m buying their 
steel requirements abroad. 

Pandit MALAVUfA gratefully acknowledged Sir Charles InneB’s share in giving pro¬ 
tection. The Steel Bill introduced a very important principle ol imperial preference. “ Is 
the House prepared to accept this principle?” It was not suggested that continental 
steel was too bad. He accepted the plea that British hteel was stronger ; but why force the 
consumer to buy English steel instead of cheaper continental ste«*l ? The House would not 
accept the policy of preference and the Sc ret Committee should be instructed to keep 
this m view in alt.enng the Bill. The system of uniform duties supplemented by bounties 
was not entirely condemnable The Select Committee should consider an alternative 
method of protection. It seemed to him that piobably the postponement of consideration 
might be useful. 

Pandit MOTILAL asked whether by voting for the motion they would be accepting 
the principle merely of continuance of protection or also of imperial preference and 
whether it would be open to the Select Committee to delete the clause propping preference 
for British goods. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the House would be accepting only the principle of 
need for further protection. (Hear, hoar.) 

Sir rurshottamdas THAKURDAS said his only purpose to-day was as Director of 
the Tata Company to congratulate the Government for the scheme of continuing protec¬ 
tion The scheme started throe years ago had not been a failure that it was apprehended 
it might be. He paid his tribute to Sir Charles Innes and said seven years hence, if need 
for protection did no exist and Sir Charles Innes was in the visitors* gallery of the 
House he would be the proudest man for having given India a basic industry. The 
Tariff Board had produced a splendid report which undertook scientific study and looked 
at the problem from a purely economic point of view. “I say, lot us preserve this poli¬ 
tical aspect of questions to the Government of India and to this House and let not 
committees and boards give political bias to their stulies”. He was sure the 
Select Committee would meet the case put forwaul by Pandit Malaviya and others. He 
acknowledged that Sir Charles Innes did things in time in smart contrast to Sir Basil. 
Put the Government was putting a trap before the House by not bringing measures ip 
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the natural sequence. The Ratio Bill must come first, for if the ratio were altered to one 
and four, the Steel Bill would have again to be altered. 

Mr. JOSH I objected to the protection of industries by raising a tariff wall; for it 
invariably thiew the buiden on the people wtio were not, able to bear it. When import 
duties were imposed, it was difficult, to discnminat.o as to which class could or could 
not bear it. Moicover, the protection of an industry by bounty was not helpful 
to the growth of that, industry. All tin 1 basic and lo-y industnes should be controlled by 
the nation and if plotection was mcessaiy ior steel, he would have it, in the form of 
bounty m the case of steel which was the basic industry. They should adopt a policy 
of seeing that the whole nation must control it. He knew that aB at present constituted 
the Assembly would not support this view of his. (Heai, hear), lie, therefore, suggested 
that the first condition of piottction must be that it must, be not only m the interests of 
those who put money in th- mdustiy, but also in the interests of human labour employed 
in it. It was necessary that theie should be protection of human labour invested in the 
industry. The second condition he would impose was that in the case of protected indus¬ 
tries, the limit oi dividends to be givt n to the shareholders must be fixed. Thirdly, he 
suggested that the industry ioi the piotiction of which the nation was sacrificing should 
not be transferred to foieigncis. Lastly, he urged rapid Indianisation of the industry. 

Mr. JaYaKAR congrat ulated the Government. on the wonderful despatch with which 
they had embodied the recommendations of ihe Board m this Bill and hoped that the 
Government would be equally prompt m the case oi other important measures as well, as 
some unchant able cntics, more especially in Bombay, had said that, th<* Government of 
India weie in the habit, of placing the Wemb'y on the hcun of a dilemma. It had 
been said in regard to the cuirency question that theie were two alternatives, either 
the Is. 6d. ratio or a deficit budget. Theie w'eic also uncharitable cntics in Bombay 
who said that the Government were piesentmg this Bill m whHi they w ? eie asked to 
choose between suppoiting the key industry or accept, the alternative of giving preference 
to ButiBh aitides. Speaking as a politician, he emphasised that he would be the first 
person to give prefeience to British made articles ; but ho complained that in this Bill 
they were asked to give a veiy small pnee for a big concession of impelial preference 
introduced through the backdoor. Gieat Bntain should pay an adequate price if it wanted 
this concession. He maintained that, the danger of allowing continental goods into India 
had been exaggerated and that the Tariff Boaid had merely put, in a case of special 
pleading in saying that there was d&ngei to public sahty in using continental steel for 
budges etc. He wanted to know whetlier theie was any embaigo in England placed on 
the import of continental steel, lie fuither wanted to know what guaiant.ee there was in 
case Biitmh steel dctenoiatcd in quality and if continental stiel was u< nt to India through 
England. 

Sir Chaihs INNIiS, m winding up the debate, • xpn s-^d satisfaction that theie was 
genetal suppoit to the piincip'e of the Bill. As foi Alt. Jayukai’s pertinent question, ho 
(Sn Chailes) had answeis, but, it, was Ik'Mci to discuss them in the S, lect (’ornmittee 
rather than on the ilooi oi this IIouhc. As iai as the Govtriimenf vveie concerned, the case 
was so stioug that they would be only too willim* to have it piobed ami exploit'd, 
Mr. Jayakar had said there was impenal pi eh u nee. ttu Chalks I tinea emphasised there 
was none. The facts concerning the steel piobJem weie examined by a Boaid consisting 
of two eminent, Iians and they had n com mi nded that on purely economic grounds 
there should^be differential lates and because the Government, had accepted their report 
it should not' be assumed that there was the introduction oi nnpeiial preference by the 
backdoor. 

The motion for a Si lect Committee to which weie also added the names of Mr. Lamp 
and Mr. G 1), Birla was earned without a division and the Committee was asked to submit 
its report by the 8th Februaiy. The House then adjourned, 

C. P. C. Amendment Bill. 

The next two days viz. the 27th and 31st January wore the days 
for official business in the Assembly. On the 27th, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman, in introducing the Bill further to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure 1908, said that it was to give effect to tho recommendations made 
in their report by the Civil Jurtice Committee for the amendment of part 
two and order 21 of tho first schedule to tho Code of Civil Procedure 
1908# The remaining recommendations of tho Committee for the amendment 
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of that order are, it was pointed out, under separate consideration. Clause 
18 (2) provides that when a judgmont-dobtor appeals against an order under 
that section where decree is for the payment of money only, he must give 
security for the docretal amount. The Committee’s proposals for the 
restriction of first appeal from the orders under tint section are being 
separately provided for as these cannot suitably be olFectod by an amendment 
of the Code. Clause ten extends but not with retrospective effect the scope 
of Section 66 to defendant opponent or objector who is not in possession of 
property puichased. Clause 14, section 145 is revised so as to give the Court 
powor to realise proporty or interest comprised in security by execution in the 
suit or proceeding itself without a fresh suit. Power is, howovor, reserved 
to relegate creditor to a fresh suit as a precaution to moot cases of special 
complication. In clausos 16 and 18 (l) pleaders arc required to sign a decree 
when they are satisfied that it is in conformity with a judgment and an 
appeal is based on the ground that a docreo has boon improperly drawn up 
is barred excopt by special leave. Unless an objection has been taken at 
proper time in this manner in tho court passing a decree in clause 17, the 
new rulo (a) prohibits tho entertainment by the executing court of a plea 
advanced by a judgment-debtor that decree-holder had agreed that the 
decree should not ho executed. 

Incomo-Tax Amendment Bill. 

Sir Basil Blackett thou moved formally for reference to a Select Com¬ 
mittee the Bill to amend tho Income-tax Act 1922 which was introduced on the 
25th Jan. After explaining the statement of objects and reasons, the Finance 
Member, alluding to Sir Victor Sassoon’s .motion for circulating the Bill to 
elicit public opinion, said although ori almost every clause of tho Bill the Board 
of Revenue had at ono timo or another discussed tho proposals with the 
Chambers of the Commerce, yet in view of tho fact that the Bill aB a whole 
had not boen circulated, ho was prepared to agree to ro-circulation. The 
House agroed to tho circulation of the bill and then adjourned till 

Limitation Act Amending Bill. 

The 31 ST JANUARY when Sir Alexander Muddiman introduced 
tho Bill amending the Limitation Act of 1908. In doing so he said:—The 
Civil Justice Commit too lecommended that section 48 of tho Code of 
Civil Procedure 1908 and articlo 182 of the first schedule to the Indian 
Limitation Act 1908 bo amended so as to reduce tho lift* ; t of time for 
execution in the case of money decroos from 12 to 6 years anti f o raise the 
period of limitation from 3 to 6 but to pormit a decree-holder even 
after the expiry of six years to apply for execution if he can show that 
the judgment-debtor has come into some property or that he has recently 
discovered that the judgment debtor has property. If, however, it is.decided 
to retain article 182 in its present form, the Committee recommend that it 
should be amended so as to provide that the period of thioe years Bhoold 
begin not from tho date of tho last application for execution but from the 
date of the last order on such a previous application. The first proposal is not 
considered to bo satisfatory and the Bill gives effect to the alternative proposal. 

Amendment of Merchant Shipping Act. 

Mr. Bhore then moved for iefeience to tho Select Committee the Bill 
amending the Merchant Shipping Act based on the promise of Sir Mahomed 
Habibullab to improve the lot oi pilgrims. 
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The Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. 
Bbore, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Allison, Sir 
Walter Wilson, Sir Abdul Qayum, Mr. Haji, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Yakub, Mr. 
Shaft, Mr. Ismail Khan, Mr. Natique, Dr. Suhrawardy and Mr. Kasim. 

Negotiable Instruments Act Amendment. 

Sir Basil Blackett next moved the consideration of the Bill amending the 
Negotiable Instruments Act with a view to provide that bearer Instruments 
should not lose their bearer character on accoui.t of their having been 
endorsed. The Bill was, in Sir Basil’s opinion, of considerable importance 
from the point of view of development of banking in India. 

Sir Purushothamdas Thakurdas felt, that in this matter the Government 
had acted on the views of the Associated Chambers and ignored those of 
the Indian Merchants Chamber. He could movo for tho appointment of a 
Select Committeo provided they did not commit the House to acceptance 
of the principle beyond its application to cortain instruments. 

Sir Basil agreed with Sir Purushothamdas in respect of restriction regard¬ 
ing the principle underlying tho Bill and Sir Purushothamdass motion for 
Select Committee was agreed upon. 

The following were appointed to tho committee. The Finance Member, 
Dr. Macphail, Mr. Graham, Mr. Chetti, Mr. Aney, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah, 
Mr. Anwarul Azim, Mr. Birla, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, Mr. Mehta, Mr. 
Pandya, Sir Walter Wilson, Mr. A. Iyengar, Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Mr. T. B. Roy, Mr. Kirkabhai Prcmchand, Mr. Nirmal 
Chunder Chunder, Mr. Harcbandrai Vishindas and Sir Purshothamdas 
Thakurdas. 

Amendment of the Securities Act. 

Sir Basil Blackett, also moved for consideration of the Bill amending the 
Securities Act of 1920. In doing so, ho explained the provisions in great 
detail and concluded by emphasising that the House was asked to revise the 
law so that it might restore to the tax-payer the same amount of protection 
as he enjoyed before the passage of the Indian Succession Act last year. 

Mr. M. S. Aney pointed out that under the Bill if the demand for pay 
mont be not made within six years after the date of maturity, then not only 
interest but the principal sum would not bo paid. Thus the liability of 
the Government which under tho Securities Act stood so long as the security 
was not paid might be absolved. Moreover, under the Bill a succession 
certificate w'Jhld be declared null and void. Mr. Aney’s motion was accepted. 

The Indian Limitation Act Amendment. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Limitation Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. The Bill 
is the result of ceitain recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee. 
The Committee had recommended: (l) that sub-soction l of Section 20 
should be amended so as to make payment of interest also subject to tho 
condition that the fact of payment should appear in tho hand-writing of 
the person making the same ; (2) that a limited owner under the Hindu 
Law and manager of a joint Hindu family should be enabled to make ac¬ 
knowledgments and payments under Sections 19 and 20; (3) that artiole 
132 should be amended so to make it clear that a suit to recover the value 
of paddy and such produce charged on immoveable property comes within 
this article; and (4) that article 166 should be amended so as to make it 
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clear that it applies to a petition by a judgment-debtor under Section 47 
of the Civil Procedure Code. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman, in making the motion, remarked that objec¬ 
tions to various aspects of the Bill had been met on an earlier occasion. 
He, therefore, only formally moved the Bill. Sir Alexander also explained 
that the Bill was brought forward in the light of criticisms made by the last 
Assembly on a similar measure. 

Mr. Belvi opposed Clause 2 of the Bill. He said there was no such 
provision either in English or American Law. English Law did not require 
that payment of interest should be evidenced by writing. There was no 
statistics to prove the allegation of the Civil Justice Committee that there 
was a crop of frivolous suits in the absence of sucb a provision. In con¬ 
sidering this subject, the difficulties of the people in rural areas should be 
given duo attention. Any law which required that every payment made 
by a debtor either by way of principal or interest should be evidenced 
by writing would create unnecessary complications in the daily economic 
life of villagers. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had another difficulty. The words “ acknow¬ 
ledgment of payment” in the Bill would, bo said, add to the difficulties, 
especially in rogard to mortgages. 

Mr. Nirmal Chundor Chundor reiterated the objection advanced by 
the previous speakers. On the other hand, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, speaking 
from his experience as a practising lawyer in the mofussil courts, disagreed 
with the learned lawyers who preceded him. In his opinion, this was a 
very desirable change which would prevent unscrupulous money-lenders 
cheating the borrowers. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman briefly replied and the Bill was then passed 
with one or two dissentients. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Non-Official Bills. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY the Assembly had a very short sitting with 
non-official Bills. Mr. N. C. Kelkar intioduced this Bill to amend the Land 
Acquisition Act. lie said his measure while not impairing the usefulness of 
the Act in any material particular would help to make its operation less 
unpopular because more equitable. First of all, his Bill provided fora 
judicial enquiry whore alleged public usefulness of work for which land was 
to be acquired could bo challenged by any person. Secondly, 'M^re compen¬ 
sation of land was required under the Act, the present arbif/aty powers 
should be replaced by arbitration. ^ 

12 other Bills were introduced formally without speeches. Their intro¬ 
duction was not opposed. These were Mr. Doraisami Iyengars Bill amending 
the Registration Act and Civil Procedure Code section 80 ; Dr. Gour*fe Bill 
amending I. P. C. Section 141; Mr. Yakub’s Bill amending the Succession 
Act, section 372 and tho Bill to regulate and improve law reports, Mr. 
Neogy’s Bill amending Steam Vessels Act and Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act and Mr. Harbilas Sarda’s Bill to abolish child-marriages among Hindus. 
The Homo Member told tho House that he would oppose this Bill at all 
future stages. Mr. Yakub introduced the Bill to limit interest oharged on 
loans of vaiious kinds in British India and bring the law into conformity 
with the needs of the people and Mr. Kelkar a Bill amending the Societies 
Registration Act Section 20. 

33 
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Dr. Gour was not in his seat when called on to introduce his Bill to 
amend the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act 1908, and the Code of 
Criminal Procedure Section 491. When he came in the President said he 
could only make a second reading motion of the Bill. Dr. Gour did this 
and the Home Member objected as the Bill had not been yet introduced. 
Dr. Gour appealed to tbo chair for indulgence as Sir Frederick Whyte had 
on a similar occasion shown to the Homo Member. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman said ho did not want to bo harsh on Dr. 
Gour, but if the convention of not opposing introduction of a Bill was to 
be observed then its corresponding obligation that in case of such Bills no 
second motion bo made on the clay of introduction should also bo observed. 
This the President upheld and Dr. Gour agreed and was allowed to intro¬ 
duce his Bill which he hoped would, as altered, bo acceptable to the Govern¬ 
ment as his previous Bill on the subject, though passed by the Assembly, 
was rejected by the Council of State. This Bill proposed to introduce safe¬ 
guards of Habeas Corpus and would repeal and amend Part II of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act whoso repeal was recommended by the 
Repressive Laws Committee. 

Next day, the 2ND FEBRUARY, after question time, Pandit Hridaya- 
nath Kunziu moved for the adjournment of the House to discuss the Govern¬ 
ment decision not to publish the report of the deputation to Fiji which 
was headed by Mr. Vcnkatapathi Raju. The President luled that the chair 
was satisfied that the matter was not one of urgency and that the interest 
shown by the Home Member, meant that a resolution on the subject could 
be easily balloted. He, therefore, ruled it out of order. 

Execution Decrees and Orders. 

The Home Member then moved reference to the select committee of his 
bill amending the Civil Procedure Code relating to execution decrees 
and orders giving effect to the Civil Justice Committee’s recommendations. 

The Home M^mbor said that although it was true that High Courts had 
been consulted with legaid to the substance of the changes they had not 
seen the actual legal form in which they were embodied. Ho admitted 
the subject was complicated and therefore if Mr. Cooke who bad tabled 
an amendment for refoienco to elicit opinion moved it, he would raise 
no objection to r it. 

Mr. Cp/ske moved for the circulation of the Bill for opinion and the 
Home Member agreed to this amendment. He said the High Courts 
had already protested in connection with some of the Bills arising out 
of the Rankin Report. Tho Bill was then ordeicd to bo circulated. 

» C. P. C. Amendment Bill. 

The Home Member next moved for the consideration of the Bill to 
amend Section 115 of the Civil Procedure Code mainly as recommended 
by the Civil Justice Committee limiting re visionary powers io Section 115 
of the Code except in cases where special statutory provision was made 
to the contrary. 

.Mr. Jayakar opposed the Bill wholesale and held it to be, in the 
opinion of a considerable part of the legal profession, a retrograde Bill. 
It would cut down the wide rovisional powers of tho High Courts which 
was valued in India in respect of occasional blemishes in Judicial adtniuig- 
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tration. The Rankin Committee’s sole reason seemed to be to avoid 
delay, but very large opinion in the legal profession was to have delay 
rather than injustice (hoar hoar). Mr. Jayakar wont further arid asserted 
that the Indian Legislature had no power to take away the inherent 
jurisdiction of the High Court givon by a Statute of the British Parlia¬ 
ment. Even leaving this asido, ho a^kod the Home Member whether 
politically it w r as advisable at such a time when, instead of strengthening 
the position of the High Court, they should bo deliberately limiting 
those powers. As one coming fiom tho middle class, as a lawyer and 
as a politician, he hold the measure to bo ictrogrado and was opposed to it. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyongar, speaking with his legal oxporionce which was 
not a limited one, held that the gravity of tho proposal beforo tho House 
was that it proposed to take away from the High Couit’s revisionary 
powers in just thoso cases where jurisdiction was most needed. The 
pious opinion of the Rankin Committee that delay would be avoided would 
Dot materialise. On tho other hand, greater delay, greater trouble and 
greater expense to tho litigant public would result in that the whole 
issue would have to bo delayed till an appeal was filed against the decree 
of the lower court. He wished the Government would bring forward 
a moro comprehensive Bill on the Rmkin report than this piecemeal 
legislation. (Official benches : No.) 

Mr. Ilarcbandrai Vishindas joined in the opposition. 

Mr. Nirmal Chandor quoted from tho Committee’s report to show 
that while tho committee diagnosed the disease all right, they suggested 
a wrong remedy, for which no case had been mado out. 

Mr. S. R. Das, Law Member, was not surprised at the opposition 
from lawyers. As a matter of fact as a lawyer his first interest was 
to oppose the moasuro ; but if tho Bill was eximined carefully they 
would see that in respect of decrees no change was mado in the law. 
The change was proposed in respect only of interlocutory orders. The 
Government felt that in this respect, no injustice would be done by the 
change proposed. He had known numerous instances whore the case 
had been held up for months by the application made under Section 115. 
There would be no injustice, because if one order was made it could be 
set right on appoal. 

Mr. Jayakar : It may be too late. <* 

Mr. Das repliod that in some cases it might. He continued that the 
High Courts still had power of interference where the lower court was 
acting beyond its jurisdiction. He held that the power of superintendence 
of a High Court was not affected by tho Bill. He told Mr. Jayakar 
that the delay iu justice sometime amounted to injustice. # 

Mr. Jinnah characterised as poor the defence put up by the Law 
Member. Mr. Jinnah mentioned that the Bombay High Court had 
rightly held that urgent cases involving grave consoquences might arise 
where although the order might bo appealable, tho High Court extended 
its revisionary power. The only giound urged for this drastic change 
was delay. The attitude taken up by Lahore and Allahabad High 
Courts iu interpreting the term ‘cases’ was most extraordinary. L>elay 
could occur only in respect of pendency of bearing of a rule. If it was 
granted that there was a judge who knew his business, this delay should 
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not occur and he was confident about Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
High Courts* judgment. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru found no justification why one class of cases, 
namely, decrees, should be treated in one manner and the other class 
of cases, namely, interlocutory orders, in another. The Law Member 
had given away his whole case against delays by conceding that cases 
might be remitted. He found that the Allahabad High Court had in 
one day rejected 45 applications for revisionary interference. Moreover the 
power was discretionary and the High Courts could be trusted to exercise 
them properly. The Bill, instead of clarifying the law, would be 
mystifying it. 

The Home Member then replied to the debate. Alluding to the argu¬ 
ment that the Bill purported to take away the power conferred under 
Section 107 of the Government of India Act, he pointed out that the power 
given to the High Courts and those given to tho Government were not co¬ 
extensive. The debate had convinced him of the merits of tho Bill more 
than ever before. He assured Mr. Jayakar that there was no machiavellian 
intention in the Government in bringing tho Bill. Iho Bill was entirely in 
correct legal form and sought to give effect to tho recommendation which 
had the support of Sir Norman Macleod, Chief Justice of tho Bombay High 
Court and of a Committee whose Picsident and members were, he 
emphasised, very competent to deal with tho task. 

The Home member quoted figures to show that in the Bombay High 
Court the average time taken to dispose of revision cases was over a 
year. It was no good throwing stone on tho competence of poisons, 
because they put forward proposals which some lawyer members did 
not like. The House was entitled to suggest amendments during tho 
consideration stage, but not oppose the consideration itself. If the Bill 
was opposed now, the only conclusion was that tho Assembly was in 
favour of delaying justice which meant denying justice. 

The motion for consideration was pressed to a division and lost 
by 42 against 58 votes. 


Registration Act Amendment. 

The Assembly without discussion passed the Bill amending the 
Registration Act and then adjourned till next day, tho 3RD FEBRUARY, 
when the resolution of Mr, Jogiah for the release of political prisoners was 
taken up. ^ 
s' 


Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Hr. JOGIAH was cheered by the Congress benches as he rose to move his resolution 
recommending (a) the repeal of the Bengal Regulation III of 1818 and similar regula¬ 
tions iniorce in other provinces of India and uiging upon the Goveruoi-Gencial-m.Council 
the baie justice of an immediate release of all political detenueB or of giving them at 
least the opportunity of exculpating themselves and proving thrmselves altogether muocent 
of the charges, if any, levelled against them and (b) the giant of an amnesty to all 
political prisoners now undergoing imprisonment. Mr. Jogiah intimated that he would 
not press part (b) of his resolution nor speak on it. Mr. Jogiah dcclaied that the Bengal 
Regulation and other similar enactments wcie passed when Napolcan cast his eagle eye 
on India and when echoes of the Mahratta war had not died ; but while civilization had 
advanced, these regulations continued to be on the statute book. Deportations in Ireland 
had no analogy as the former country was actually at war with England while India 
was not. He challenged that the Bengal Regulation had not been appropriately applied. 
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There was no question of disturbance of the relations with foreign powers. The chiefs 
of Indian States had proved their loyalty on all ceremonial occasions on the platform 
and through the press. There was also no inteinal commotion. The deportations of 
thtse men was thus not justified even by the trims of the Regulation. And who were 
deported ? All of them were good men and true. They weic all pat 1 lots, men of purity 
of life and of noble purpose. 

Pandit Nehru’s Amendment. 

Pandit Motilal NEHRU moved that for the resolution of Mr. Jogiab, the following be 
substituted :— 

“ ThiB Assembly recommends to the Governoi-General-in-Council that, he be pleased 
to immediately ldease or biing to trial all detenues under the old legulations and the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act- of 1925.” 

Pandit Motilal said The amendment, though given at shoit notice, was already on 
the older paper. The original resolution clouded the mam issue. His amendment pro¬ 
posed to focus inteiebt on one isbuc. This did not mean that the other paits were given 
up. These had already been dealt, with by this House and would again come up. 

The President permitted the arm rniment of Pandit Motilal piovidcd the movers of 
other amendments withdrew in his tavoui. 

Pandit Motilal said his molution did not require any aiguraent to convince tlie non- 
official section ot the House of the justice and soundnebs of the position. As for the 
Government, it was so impel vious to their demands that they would be wasting time and 
breath m discussing the resolution. Pandit Motilal recalled the words of Lord Lytton 
justifying the airests earned out m October 1923 that there was existence ol terionsm. 
The speakei also ji called his staff incut in the Ja?r Assembly showing that not a single 
case had occurred since 1919 which justified Loid Lytton and which incriminated the 
detenues. “ l then asked ‘ give me one case 111 which the conditions mentioned by Lytton 
have operated.’ The answer is yet to come. 1 again challenge my fnend though two 
years more have elapsed to give the mam facts to prove the chaige.” The speaker, con¬ 
tinuing, read to the House the Viceroy's sjecch on the 21th on the subject. IIovv on 
eaitli was Government to be satltbed that the release ol those men would not distuib the 
peace of the land ? The Viceioy had put the cart bdoie the horse. Unless the Govern¬ 
ment told tin m the giounds tor their fears, how was he to satisfy that these fears were 
groundless? If the Government was moially convinced that was right, the country was 
morally convinced of the innocence of these men. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal said if he was told that the bombs bad even recently been 
discoveied, his leply was that the real culprits were then still at large and innocent 
persons had been detained. The case of Mr Mitra, a member ot the Assembly, was discussed 
by the House. lie did not expect an Englishman, least of all the Home Member, to say 
that any constituency’s light, to elect its membei should be lettered by saying thar Mr. 
Mitia’s constituency was given an oppoitunity to elect another representative. Mr. Bobc 
was suffering seriously and there was suspicion of tubeiculosis, but it was not on medical 
grounds that he urged tor release. He mentioned this to show the inhumanity and 
callousness ot the Government m keeping these men without trial. “Let me say emphati¬ 
cally that we are not in a mood to listen to constitutional advance or entertain any 
proposal for co-operation until these men are released or brought to trial. This is the last 
opportunity tor the Government to shake off nervousness and Loid l* win to signalise the 
first year of his Viceroyalty and the first session of this Assembly by an act of broad¬ 
minded statesmanship and to mark the opening of this new House by a rfcxl change of 
heart and not let it go down to history as meiely a landmark of haughty British Imperia¬ 
lism and enforced enslavement of India,” 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, in opposing the motion, made a long speech He gave a 
catalogue of crimes of violence which necessitated tb“ passing ot the Ordinance, The 
chief events were the dacoity near Howrah, the laid on Ultadingi, the armpd robbery m 
Goalpara lane, the lobbery with the use of firearms, the armed hold up at Chittagong of 
the mail van all m 1923, then the murder of Mr. Day, the explosion of bomb in Faridpur, 
the discovery of a bomb factory in Calcutta, the bomb outrage in Mirzapur Street and 
the murder of Santilal Chaktavarthi, one of the accused in M 11 zapur Street bomb outrage, 
all these in 1924. Thus, throughout these periods there waB continuing a series of plots 
directed against the lives of police officers and there was one which aimed at killing 
the life of the Governor of Bengal. The Government had, in their possession, materials 
establishing in all essential paiticulars the reality of several of these attempts. This 
list of crimes would have been far longer had not the Government U6ed from time to time 
the powers under Regulation III to detain tbe leading brains of tbe Terrorist Party and 
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Mr. C. R. Das himself admitted that, tin* movement was more serious than the authorities 
realised. To meet such a situation, the Bengal Oidiuauce was passed because the re- 
Bouicts of ordm.uy law had ptoved poweile s mon* than. once. H gh judicial officers 
had been taken into conlnhuce and t'u-i- conclusion had in every case coincided with 
those oi the Kxecntive Goveimmnt. It is liidisj uMbh* that all authonties, the Govern¬ 
ment, high judicial oflic- is, adimuisl .Mots amt t he Ikuitv had eventually been dnven to 
the unanimous conclusion that it was impossible to light, ttie n volutionaiy conspuacy or 
deal with u volutmuary dime undei th* oidm.uy law 01 tniough the maclni.eiy of courts 
aud that special pow'eis of » Mia-jiulieia' chaiactf wre incissaiy '* IB avrn k'towh the 
expenenei in ligaid to ir\olmiondiy conspn.'cr’h has been <h ai ly enough bought. It 
would have been nothing shoit nl ennon.u it 1 1 .oy had disituaide.i that expel icncc whtn 
they wcic again c luiontid by an » \,ici y simian situation” 

Continuing, the Home >1. mbi r said iiom the mtioduction of the Oidmance 
down to the pim-nt. time, then* had not bet n one smgle ou’iage of the ly\e he had 
just given except ol corn b r the Alipm j.uliuuimi but tin conspiiacy had not In cn killed. 
Jf’or example their was a wnlespuad i« vo utioiury leullet in Ii« ngai, in the IT. 1*. and 
the Punjab in Novembei Time was tin- amst ol a paity of nine in Dakshmesvvar 

m possessiuii ol h\e h nib «tc. Then tlieie was the ho\a fh /.ii a'icst in which two 
peisons weie found with jevohci and some ammunition. fMich was the lus’oiy of ir- 
voJutionaiy dime, Bincr sp< ciaJ Jtgibiatiou became opeiative neither the nioveme lit. liad 
collapsed, noi had its viojriitJy cnminal tendencies abated, but in ail post-oidinancc 
cases theie was one leassuimg batuie nanxJy, that in almost eveiy single case the 
initiative had lain not with levo utionaues but with the police The latter had been able 
to act m tunc by vntue ot b\ tcia 1 poweis to pievcnt. niunleious designs flora coming to 
a bead. 

-Mi Uauga Aijar inteiluplmg suggested that it was all the work of the agents 
provocate m. 

’Ihe Home Meinbci scorned ary such suggestion or cliatge and maintained that there 
was the undeniable connection between i**volu«lonaiy pamphlets and acts by men who 
weie tiymg to catry out then piogiamme which tin y did not deny, lie tuither main- 
taince that the Oidmance had been mole than jnstmed by the piactical results. The 
Government had clucked ttic outward mamh stations of the movement to a very cmisideiable 
extent, but the basic conditions lemained unchanged. The conditions of release weie set out 
by 1 joid livvin in his lnauguia) addi<_ss, Si i Aiexandei Muddiman quoted this portion of 
H. E. the Viceioy’s spetcli in full to snow that, then sob* obj-ct in keeping the men under 
restiaint. was to picvent teiionsi outiages and that they weie prepaied to release them the 
moment they weie satisfied that, then release would not deleat the object Regaidmg the lust 
condition, be Lad shown that the activities of the levolutionaiies still coutmued, though 
checked and lestiaiiud. As to the second condition which ia'scd the question of individual 
release, the mattei must, be thcidul on tie* past lecoid ot a detenne «udthe present 
attitude, He said “ Rut, tli«* Gotrinmeut aic not demanding as ib nometiuicB alleged 
any humiliating confessions flora those detenlies. A declaiation that a detenue would on 
release take no pait m icvolutionaiy activities would be an element to be taken into 
consideration by the Government ; but tliiH on the one hand would not amount to a con¬ 
fession that, he had taken pail in sucti activities m the past and on the other hand such a 
declaration could not and would not be accepted by the Government asagioundfor 
rehase without an examination ot the whole cncumsl.inces ot the case and past record of 
the detenue. It the Government are misled into reb asing prisoners who prove subsequently 
by their acttfjna that they aie not k iping to the statement they made and have resumed 
their deploiabie activities then the leinedy is in the hands of the Government. 

“As for the Bengal Regulation (ht«*nues the Government ot India are primarily 
lesponsible. As for the Onnuance prisoner, cases of individual prisoneis are pnmarily a 
mattei tor the consultlation of the Bengal Government. The Government of India are 
responsible to the extent oi the geneial policy and action taken under that Act (Ordinance). 
They are not and they cannot be responsible loi cases of individual prisoners. 

“ The geneial policy has been laid down in the Viceioy’s speech. Application of 
that policy in the case ol Regulation HI prisoners is a matter for the Government of India 
and in the case of the Bengal Unminal Law Amendment Act prisoners tor the Government 
of Bengal,” 

Mr. M. K. AOIARYA did not deny the Government, charge that there, was a revolu¬ 
tionary movement Jn a land bo badly and fyiannically governed as India, his surprise was 
that thero had not been more dime (Congress back benches ; Hear, hear) ; but he asked 
what connection was there between these conspiracies and the detenues. Had Mr. Subash 
Chandra Bose been found to be the leader of this gang 7 Where was the evidence to prove 
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it. He said u Why not create an era of peace, good will and confidence by releasing these 
men ? There will always be found some bombs in India. Will these men for that reason 
be always kept in jail ? If you don’t believe us, take hostges flora us and release them.” 

Lala LAJPAT llAl said the whole of India thought on this question with 
one opinion and the resolution would be brought up year after year until this 
fundamental grievance was redressed. There were conspiracies in all countries. 
The Un.ted States of America has the K'u fvlux Klan movement. There was 
lynching going on there; hut the Government of the IT S A. had not. taken 
Bpecial measuies to suppress them. In a big countiy like India, such crime 
could never be eliminated. “We want to show the hollowness of the claim that 
India is being governed by a civilised Government with the consent of the 
people. You cannot he defenders of liberty. You have snatched it fiom us and 
are keeping it back to exploit us.” (Applause) The Lala wanted the official 
membeis to put. themselves in the position of the detenues who had been deprived 
of their liberty and comforts of hte without, tnal. *‘I don’t accept, for a moment 
that official benches are greater filends of India than we on these benches arc. 
You arc absolutely loyal an i faithful to your countiy, Great, Britain, and we 
here are gieater friends of oui own countiy (Applause.) I appeal to the Government 
to revoke this law for without that, there will be no reconci iation in the country,” 

Mr. G OS W ATM I saids when he came into the IIou<e he expected a more states¬ 
manlike pronouncement, from the Home Member. Mi. Goswanu divulged publicly 
under the cover of privilege two statements made by Lord Lytton categotically to a 
conference in which Mr, Goswarni took part. Firmly, Lord Lytron said he was 
prepared to release the detenues provided tbry gave an umbo taking that they 
W'ould not in iutuie commit any vioicnt ciime or be conceme 1 in the commission 
of violent crimes. Secondly, ami it was an admission, Lmd Lytton said that the 
peop’e who had been pi (receded against were people who had committed no crime, 
but were prevented from committing ciime Now which country in the world had 
laws which prevented crim» by such indefinite detention ? 

The Home Member*—What was your reply to Lord Lytton ? 

Mr. Goswami said lie had told Lord Lytton that all depended on the form of 
the undertaking asked for. lie wanted the Home Member to find a solution 
honouiable to both sides, Mr. Keane had called the revolutionaries as the unseen 
wing of the Bwniaj Baity. The speaker therefore challenged the Horae Member to 
disprove the statement that anests were made on the 25th October 1924 and 
warrants weie all signed on the 28th August 19*21, the day following the defeat 
of diarchy in B« ngal. (Applause) Finally, he emphasised the seriousness of the 
situation caused by the health of Mi. Bose and othei ditenn He endorsed Lala 
La^pat Rai’a statement that the country, though weak to-day, had potential 
resources. 

Mr. Siinivasa IYENGAR dec’aicd emphatically that it would he impossible for 
the Government to convince the Congress without, the release of thehO prisoners* 
The Home Member’s speech was a thrice told talc. The ‘•ptakei’s opinion was 
that tenonsm w:ib on the otln r side (ITeie, here). The Government wanted to 
reserve to itself the political leal of the country. If the Government were put 
into jail, terrorism would stop, (Langhtir) Polities of the country could ne\er 
be controlled by this policy of it predion. “I agree with Mr. Ache^va that, I 
will be doing duty to my countiy it 1 w ci e in tlm place of Mr. Bose. 
(Euiopean benches . No.) If the )udg i ent of the Indian people can not change 
the Government, then God’s condign punishment will fall upon tnis Government,” 

Mr. Abdul Matin CHOWDI1URY said that the Government was only adding fuel 
to the revolutionary flic. Even Lord Lytton seemed to have an uneasy conscience 
over the matter. Others who had been leirasrd in the past had not disappointed 
the Government. Suffering of detenus on mere suspicion was more than even 
that of convicted persons. “Mighty Empires will not he shaken if th.se men are 
released. Intemperate speeches can still be made at St. Andrews D nner. The Congress 
office will not, slntt on to Wifteis* Buildings (’live Street can go on doing its 
businees meinly, while Calcutta will b come a cleaner aud healthier city to liv > in.” 

Mr. TONKINSON said that only compelling circumstances had rendered it im¬ 
possible to hold an open trial. Tie cxpeiiencr of the hte of Lord Lytton, Lord 
Reading, Lord Olivur and Loul Bukenhead was sufficient guarantee that the special 
measures were absolutely forced on them. This revolutionary campaign took form 
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in intimidation dacoities and robberies. What could be more despicable than that 
some of the revolutionaiies should have taken to teaching to pervert the minds on 
boys committed to their charge. Could any one deny that them was definite 
reciudt set'lice of the same movement, which practically brought. Bengal to a state 
of ttrror in the years before the D ‘fence of India Act came into operation? 
Matenals in the possession of the Government weie convincing. 

Mr. Jinnali . Why not tiy them 1 

Mr. Tonkmson icpVd that no Government worthy of its name would expose 
the witnesses to penl. The Government could continue these meabUios until the 
situation impioved. 

Mi, Goswami ; Until it is broken? 

Mr Tonkmson opined that if in England a similai situation arose the good 
sense of the Bntish people would agree lo these Ians though Parliament would 
hesitate, as the Government oi India hesitated in taking in hand these special 
povveis. (Laughtei.) 

Pandit MATAVIYA warmly repudiated Mr. TonkinsorPs assertion that the English 
Parliament would not hesitate to enact a law like the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. On the other hand, he thought that the members would not be 
allowed by the people to approach PaiLament House unless exceptlonal cncu > stances 
had arisen, Such circumstances had not anseri m India. Piisoners had not, been 
given fan plnv. Nothing hut official ‘lzzat’ (prestige) prevented the Government 
from owning then mistakes In not a single case had the reasons mentioned by 
Lord Lytton been pi over!. Every one m the discharge of hi ^ duties inns' hear 
all risks that were attendant on him Indians and h uiopeans alike had to iace 
such usks. Had not Lord Hardinge, when a hoinh was thrown at him, say “Let 
there be no change in policy." The Pandit ace pted that flu re was a conspiracy. 
But the way to deal with it was to bung the offenders to tnal in an open 
manner. Loid Lytton who was a gentleman in many ways was wrong in the 
continued detention of the prisoners. Lot not cowardly fear stand in the way of 
releasing the prisoners. The Government would earn the gratitude of the entire 
Indian community by releasing tliise men who had been under detention for 27 months, 

Sir Alexander MUDDIMAN, the Home Member, then replied to the debate. Ilia 
speech was of special significance in indicating the offic»al mind on the subject of the 
release of Bengal detenues. He said *— 

“ Sir, I will not detain the House very long, at leaBf, 1 trust, not at this late stage in 
the proceedings. This debate has lasted the whole ol the Jong day. It has evoked a 
gieat deal of interist in all quarteis of the House. It is onlj natural that it should do 
so It is a mat ter in which I will, foi the moment, ondeavoui to do w fiat one of the 
Speakers asknl me to do, that rs, put m\self in the position of those speaking on the other 
e de and I desno to make it quite chat that I realise that they feel strong m this mattet. 
That is pel feet ly clear Loin tin* donate. It is per ii ctly e'ear from pn vious debates and 
it is aLo well-known to me. Apart from that, it, ^ a matter, and must neecesaiuy be a 
matter which, as I hnv" told the House, Ihe legislature wdl naturally pr^ss on the execu¬ 
tive, namely, discontinuing the extraordumiy measuies unless they can lustily their 
continuance. ] maJ'f no c« mp’amt of thr manner in which tins House* frequently returns 
to that point. I should think less oi them if they did not do so. But. as in all matters 
of tins kimj, it must be approached not in a spmt of antagonism, nor in a spirit of 
unhelpfulne bp, but m a desire to place a case before ttie Government which the Govern¬ 
ment can possibly deal with and which does not conflict with any of our primary (futie. 
It has been said by one honourable gentleman that this was a mattei that should not be 
made a question of party. In r«gard to administration of law and order, there is no 
paitv. The interests of the Government and the niton sts of the cit izctis ought to be one 
and I can assure this House that r.s tin Home Member 1 have never dischargtd any of 
my duties with 1 lie slight) st regard to party or community. You doublless do think 
olten that the Government are wrongheaded. You olt« n think—} ou often say whether 
you k ally think it or not, for 1 doubt if—that we act from mohvis which w'e do not 
disclose. But I do b«*g the House to be'i.-ve that as far as 1 am concerned and as far as 
the Government of Luna's concerned, time is no question ot party or acting with any 
communal or political obyct. In our action in tIns matter our sole business is to deal 
a plain issue of law* and order I know the House dislikes the veiy mention of law and 
order whin it comes Lorn my lips though it comes very freely from the lips of those who 
sit opposite, Law and ordei does not mean that the Government is protecting itself. It 
means that the Government is protecting the bulk of Us citizens. 
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Now I have heard a good deal in this debate about the growing cowardice of British 
officials and Indian officials. Sir, that is not so. I don’t think that is the true opinion of 
this Houhc*. 1 have filled a pond ion of some importance in this country for many years. 
I have havl to discharge duties of some importance which have brought, me into contact 
with foioes of disorder. I have never in my life had a guard of any sort. I do not 
pretend to be a man of any courage, foi I know I am not. It may be true that having 
for a long time lived in Bengal I am tainted with the supposed vices of' hat province. 
(Lauguter). 1 ask (he House to b Jieve that there is nothing m these measures of ours 
that is being done to protect any supposed increasing timidity on the part of high officials. 
It is hard, I think it is very hard, that I should be told that that is the reason of our 
action. S 11 , it is not a fear that police officials of both nationalities or officers of the 
Governrm nt may be shot ; it is a stern fact. This is not a question of apprehension. 
They have been shot and shot fiequently. That, Sir, disposes of the argument that these 
precautionary measures are the childicn of umea-onable apprehension. 

Then, Sn, tlieie is a further point that, these outrages (unfortunately perhaps in 
the minds of some) do not affect, merely a handful of Government, officials. They affect a 
number of pnfuMly innocent men who have nothing whatever to do with the Govern¬ 
ment ; men who wrie dacoited were not officials of the Government ; men whose money 
is taken are not officials of the Government ; men who arc injured are not often officials 
of the Government. The unfortunate Mr. Day who was shot in the Park Street was not a 
servant of the Government. As far as I know lie had no connection whatsoever with the 
Government, It is true many Government seivants have suffered and died bravely m 
the discharge of their Hutu s but they aie not the sum total of victims of the outrages. It 
was said, ‘ you have all kinds of anang**mentH to protect the great land ’. Sir, the hand of 
the assassin may icndci all piecautions useless. 

Mi. llan gas warn 1 Iyengar • Even with the Ordinance ? 

Sir A. Muddiman Yes, Sir, even with the Ordinance. I cannot guarantee myself 
or the honourable members opposite from the hand of the assassin. You have seen that 
their hand falls on many who are innoc-nt. 

Mr. T. Prakasam Continued detention will make it worse. 

Sir Muddiman • It may be so. 

Mr. T. Prakasam • It is so. 

Sir A. Muddiman If by that my honourable friend means that the spirit of tbeie 
men is so tilled with animosity that their release will increase revolutionary crime, then, 
Sir, he is using lather a pooi argument in suppoit of his own case. 

Mr. T. Piakasam : That is not, the point. 

Sir. A. Muddiman Now, Sir, my honourable friend opposite said the cause of law 
and older was a* dear tn him as it was to me Sir, docs he agiec with the view of one 
of his back-benchers who said ‘if it \va« in my power, I would stir up every young man 
in India to become a revolutionary conspirator and encourage revolutionary crime m 
India.” Is that the message of his paity to me or not? (An honouiable member: 
Surely not.) (Another honourable mcmbei He was right in saying so ) That, Sir, I 
should like to have heard repudiated, because it would have made my task easier. 

Now, I desire to deal with one issue that was raised—raised in a very moderate way 
by a gentleman who docs not always speak so moderately—but on this occasion he referred 
t,o the suffenngs of some of these misguided men as a result of their confinement. I may 
at once, on behall of the Government, say that if he can justify any real case fqr release 
or it anybody else can justify any case for release or if we ourselves can find that any 
case for lelease lias been made out on medical grounds that release will be made. 

Pandit, Motilal Nehiu • 1 did not put my amendment on that ground. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman. No, Sir. But l desire to make it plain that, we have a 
certain sense of humanity. We do not desire to detain men whose health has been so 
sei lonsly unpaired that their powers of harm have gone. 

Mr. Kangasw'ami Iyengar ; Emasculate them before you release them. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman • We have not, as yet adopted that, system. (Laughter). 
Sir, my lion, friend said that the tale that. I have told the House is a thrice-told 
tale. Well, it is a thnce-told talc. You will remember the remark in Alice when 
“if you say it three times, it is right.” Therefore, none the less it is, because it 

is thnce-told. My hon’blc friend Lala Lajpat Rai, in a very interesting speech, 

said that no arguments he could adduce would move me and that no arguments 
of mine would move him. For, to deal with his speech is useless for me to 

attempt to do so and 1 am sorry that this fihould be the case, for I should have 

endeavoured to address some, lomarks to him. Some other member said that 
preventive measures were unknown to Indian law. Well, Sir, it seemed to me when 

34 
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I was a magistrate for some time that there were certain sections such as sections 107, 
108, 109 and 110 which were of a preventive character and which may result in 
the incarceration of those who do not comply with their provisions. (An hon. member: 
Use them.) I was merely referring to the argument that there wore preventive 
measure* in our law. 

Now, Sir, an argument was used that the Government does not do these 
things bonahde, that we do it because it pleases us to do so capriciously. There 
is some peculiar feeling that l sleep oi my ltonouiable colleagues sleep more comfortably 
because they know that other people are sleeping uncomfortably. That is not so t 
I assure the House that that is not the case. Tut it on the lowest giound, these 
men are a sou ice of great political annojance. To me they aic a veiy good stick to 
beat the Government with. Their case is brought befoie me frequently and they 
give me and my officers a great deal oi tiouble and so putting it on lowest grounds, 
we do not keep them in because we enjoy doing it T want to make that point 
perfectly clear. We have not. put those men m jail oithei for political reasons or 
for the sake of gratifying some perv<ise bense of delight in oppression which is 
perfectly foreign to me oi to the Government and would be a veiy uiisatisfactory 
form of amusement. Sir, I noticed with satisfaction that my honouiable friend 
the Pandit, expressed his intention oi supposing the Government in any measures 
required for law and order other than the one before the House. H he will paidon 
me, 1 have lieaid him say this befoie on anothei occasion (A voice Any reasonable 
measui r) wheic dil¥'*n*nc • will piobably come, and amiable as this House ip in many 
ways it has not always shown its readiness to support reasonable measures or at 
any late measuies which thib side of tjie House thinks reasonable. (A voice: 
Which side ?) The House generally is unwilling, as all legislatures arc apt to be, 
to support strong measuies. 

Now, Sir, a portion of my speech did not attiact as much attention as I 
thought it might have done It is possible because I spoke at considerable length 
foreign to my natuial tendencies. I did wot perhaps make it as clear to the House 
as I thought I did. I said and I will repeat it and I would ask the House to listen 
carefully. I had read out His Excellency’s statement, when he first addressed this 
House dealing with this question of the release of Bengal detenues. I may emphasise 
it that there were two conditions which were mentioned in that statement. The 
first, condition, I hold and I think the House generally will hold, is not, fulfilled. 
As regards the second condition I made the following remarks. I Rani : 1 Vs to the 
second condition which raises the question of individual release the matter must 
be decided in the last, light of the recotd of the detenue and his present, attitude. 
The Government are not demanding as is sometimes alleged any Humiliating con¬ 
fessions from tnese detenues. Th *y an* more interested m the future than in the 
past. A declaration that a detenue would oil tdrape take ro part in revolutionary 
activities would be an clement, to be taken into consideration by the Government, 
But this on the one hand would not amount to a confession that, he had taken 
part m such activities m the past and on the othri hand such a declaration could 
not and would Q,rit be accept,eel by the Government aa a ground for release without an 
examination of the whole circumstances ol tin* eam- and the past, record of the detenue.” 
That, Sir, if T may say so, was lalln-r at. important portion in my speech which I 
thought Pfie House should have taken mote notice of. The only speaker who did refer to 
it was my honouiable frirr.d, Mr. GosAano. He referred to it, as being something different 
from an offer or a statement which he undemiood, no doubt in his own judgment, correct¬ 
ly, to have been made by His Excclh ncy Lord Lytlon at a meeting or Conference ho 
held sometime before the sebsion began. Well, Sir, when we wire discussing the motion 
for adjournment the othei day, this point, was raised by a speaker who sits behind me 
and it was also laised by tie- honourable friend and 1 confess I was somewhat, surprised 
at the statements that were made and aecmdinedy communicated with tHe Government 
of Bengal and ascertained w hat, had happmed. The matron nt, made by TTis Excellency 
Lord Lyt.hm, 1 am assund, did not differ in terms from the statement, I made to the 
House to-day That there was undoubtedly some difference of opinion as to what was 
actually said seems ciea*, but I think it nght to all partles concerned to say that the 
Government, of India and the Government ef Beniral are at one on this and although 
there may have been bonafide misconception, there is no difference m fact. 

Mr. Goswami • Will the honourable the Horae Member permit me to say just, one 
word f I suppose human memory cannot always be relied upon but I think I took the 
precaution of getting His Excellency Loid Lytton to repeat tins statement. I said, ** I 
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akc it from Your Excellency etc,” I thought I had made it quite clear that I undeistood 
him very clearly and very categoncally. That is all I can say. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman : 1 do not mean to challenge the accuracy of the honour¬ 
able membei’s impression of what happened. Thai is not n>y point, Jt is quite evident 
that there was some genuine niisappiehennon oi whaf Nis Excellency hold Lytton said 
and I think it was right to clear it up at the railiest oppon unity as, when the matter was 
mentioned in this Hour*, I was not m a position to deal with it. 

Mr. Jinnali: Do I understand the honouiabJe m< uibei to say that tins statement 
would not involve a conJefMon ol guilt. / 

Sir Alexander Muddiman 1 lead out the words very clearly and will read them 
out again because on tins point, tlieie must be no ground for doubt whatever. What I said 
was a declaiation that a detonuo would on nlease lake no pait, in 1 evolutionary activi¬ 
ties w'ould bean element to betaken into consideiation, but this cm the one hand would 
not amount 1,0 a conlession that lit* had taken prut in tuch activities 111 the past and on 
the other hand such a d'daiat’on could not and wou d not be aec. pted by the Govern¬ 
ment as a giound foi lelca&r without an < xamniation of the whole cu on instances of tlio 
case and the past jecoid ol the detinue. Now these words are caulully thought out 
words and I have read them out to the House on thieo occasions anil hope the House will 
give due attention. 

Now, Sn, Jet me develop the point I wa<- about to make. It is said that these 
men are not revolutions lew and that they do not desne to commit violent acts. If that 
is the case, what l put before the II >use would seem to me to give them an opportunity 
at any late of informing the Government it that is ieally their view'. What view would 
the House take where a man says *■ V< s, I am a u v »iut mnaiy. You lock me up. I 
do not care in the least. I desne to mertlnmv youi Government by every means in my 
power. If you let me out, I wdl iw a r< volvtr if I can </<>t it to overthiow you.” Does 
the House wish me to release a man who lays tliai ? (An honourable member Put him 
on his tual). Does the House rally desne me to release a man who says openly that if 
lit* ib icleased he will do that 

Pundit Motilal Nehiu Put him on Ins tual and evidence from the admission of 
that man would becuie a conviction light enough. 

hit A. Muddiman No man will be so foolish as to make that statement in cir¬ 
cumstances whuie 1 can use it in evidence against him. That r a point I d 3 sne to bring 
beloie the House and on that I think the Goveininent is entitled to ask what tnc view of 
the House m a case ol that kind is, namely, wlieie a man says frankly, “ I am a revolu¬ 
tionary ; I desne to overt hi ow 30111 Government. I desire to use any moaus in my power 
to do that. If I can get a 1 evolve!, I will shoot the lust polic-* officer l come acioss.” 

1’andit Madan Mohan Malaviya * You have got Sections 108, 100 and 110 of the 
Cunnnal Procedure Code. 

Su Alexander Muddiman l have put befoie the House a question of some impor¬ 
tance. 1 will ask the House to think over that question very senously. I have defended. 

Mr, .Jirmah Is thoie any detenue, Sn, who has made that statement ? 

Mi. Piosidcnt * Does the honourable number wibh to give way ? 

fchr Alcxandei Muddiman' No, Sn, whin I was interrupted I wa> saying l have 
done, my best to meet this 1 esolution It has hi en Fpok* n to with ability in many parts 
of the House, but no speech has be. n ot guater abilit y than that of M. 1 . Tonkiuson 
whose intimate c mnoction with tin* Home Depattment, 1 desire to acknowledge to-day, had 
been of the greatest value and to whom I tender my congratulatione. fair, L shall not 
detain the nouse from proceeding to its judgment by vote. 

Pandit Nehru’s Amendment Carried. 

Division took place at f> pm. and Pandit Motilafs amendment was carried by 

63 votes against 50 after which the House adjourned. 

Official Bills. 

Tbo House ro-assembled noxt on the 7TII FEBRUARY with an agenda 
of official legislative business. At tbo outset, on the motion of Mr. M. S. 
Ancy, the Assembly selected a number of mombors to sit on tho Select 
Committee to the Bill to amend tho Indian Securities Act, 1920. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman then introduced the Bill amending the Presi¬ 
dency Towns Insolvency Act 1909 and the Provincial Insolvency Act 1920* 
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Limitation Act Amondmont. 

The Home Member noxt moved for consideration of the Bill amending 
the Limitation Act 1908 (amendment of aiticlo 182). He said that the High 
Courts had expressed themselves in favour of tho changos proposed. 

Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar, in opposing tho consideration of the motion, 
said he did so because he had failed in his honest attempt with tho Homo 
Member earlier in tho day to havo the Bill referred to tho Select Committee, 
lie said the Government were moiely paying lip homage to tho recommenda¬ 
tions of the Civil Justice Committee. r Ihe difficulties of litigants woio not 
so much in getting decrees but after getting them. Mr. Iyengar lead tho 
recommendation of tho Committee in this particular and emphasised that 
the Government had taken advantage of a small conditional clause to bring 
before tho Assembly this ha’ponny ta’penny measure. Opinion was 
for deletion of article 182 and not for this vory minor change which ho 
feared w 7 0 uld result in increasing frivolous applications by compelling tho 
decree-holder to bo court-burnt, looking after execution of applications. This 
was not the way to reduce law’s delays but to incicasc them. 

The Bill was thon considered clause by clause. Discussion centred 
round the motion of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar lor tho addition to elauso 
five of the said aiticlo the following woids “ oi tho date of any final decioe 
passed in a suit directing rofund of any amount icalistd by a decree-holder 
in execution of the decree, ” 

Mr. S. It. Das agreed with tho principal of tho amondmont suggested 
and promised to bring befoie the Council of State the necessaiy amendment. 
Thereupon Mr. Doiaiswami Iyengcr withdrew the amendment. The Bill 
with a verbal alteration suggested by Moulvi Mohamod Yakub was then 
passed. 


The Currency Bill. 

The Home Mombcr then announced tho Government's considered 
decision to move for consideration of tho Cuireney Bill xelating to tho 
exchange ratio on Maich 7th. 

Ihe Home Member announced that “Government havo given very 
careful consideration to tho question ol fuithcr proceduic on tho Cuneucy 
Bill and havo taken fully into account tho views expressed by various 
speakers in tho gourso of the debate on Januaiy 25th. In older that their 
position in this matter may bo clear to tho House, tho Government desire 
to explain shortly tho leason for the conclusion they havo icached. 

“ As many hon’blo members are aware, tho mam features of tho budget 
have to be settled by tho Government by tho middle of January each year 
and it is only under considerable pi ensure that tho piepaiation of the dotailod 
estimates and demands for grants can be completed in time for the introduc¬ 
tion of the budget on February 28lh. r ibe decision of tho Assembly to 
postpone consideration of the Cuneucy Bill last August, therefore, made it 
impossible for tho budget of 1927-28 to be piepaied on the basis of any 
ratio other than Is. 6d. Tho elFect on tho budget of a lcduction of latio 
to Is. 4d. would, of couise, be veiy considerable, but it does not in any way 
depend on tho question whether final decision regarding ratio is taken 
before or after the intioduction of tho budget. Cleaily tho elfect must be 
the Baxne in either case and as stated by the Currency Commission in para 
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207 of their report, the effoct though it is not decisive, cannot be ignored 
in considering what the ratio should bo if the House is called upon to come 
to a decision on the ratio before tho budget is mtinduced. The decibion will 
take plaoo in the absence of facts and figures which are known to the 
Government and are very material to tho decision and should obviously bo 
weighed by the House in coming to their conclusion, but cannot be disclosed 
without a premature disclosure of the contents of the budget. If, on the 
othor hand, tho budget is opened before the discussion takes place, the 
llouso will have full knowledge of bearing upon the finances of the country 
on tho docision they are called on to take and will bo able to come to thoir 
conclusions both on the budget, and on tho ratio with a full understanding 
of all relevant facts. No more and no less difficulty would be involved in 
readjusting tho budget figures and the proposals to Is. 4d. if a decision 
in favour of that ratio woie taken after 28th February than if it were 
taken earlier. In view of these considerations the Government have 
decided to pull down tho motion that tho Currency Rill be taken into 
consideration 011 Monday tho 7th March ”. 

Before the Assembly adjourned till noxt day (for consideration of 
non-official resolutions), tho Select Committee’s report on the Stcol Protec¬ 
tion Bill was prosonted amidst cheers. Tho following is the text of the 
Report :— 


Select Comm. Report on Steel Protection Bill. 

The Majority Repoit. 

“ We have considered thr Bill and have now the lionoui to submit thib our repoit 
with the Bill as amended hy us annexed thcieto At the outset ol oui pioceedmgs, we 
consideml six diffeient methods ot coniemng plot<ct 1011 011 the steel industry cnumeiated 
in paiagiaph hi of the repoit ot the Indian Tariff Board legaidmg continuance ot piotec- 
tion to the Indian steel indubtiy. Ab a ifbult ot our d tec unions, a gieat majority of us 
were satisfied that only two methods weie practicable 111 the present circumstances. First 
of thes'* is that embodied in the Bill by which duties an imposed on sUel ot Bntish 
manuihctuie against competition iiom the United Kingdom and higliei duties on strel 
impolted fiom othei countnes. The second is a system by which uuitoim duties wou'd 
be imposed on steel imported tioni any souice, these duties being based on the difference 
between lair seiling puces foi Indian steel aud \vi ighttd .i\eir»ge puces ol irupoitid steel. 
In Older that the difteience between the two methods might be c'eaily brought out, the 
Columnco Department of the Government of India supplied us wit!;. amimlnu nts which 
would be neccssaiy in tho Bill and its schedule, if it weie decided to adopt weighted 
average system without increasing or diminishing 1 he degue ot piotctiou given. The 
Depaitmcnt also supplied amendments embodying a modilicatiou ot this systen. hy which 
certain classes oi steel would become subject to (a) umtoim basic duties and (b) unifoim 
additional duties and fclio Goveinoi-General in Council would be empowered to modify 
the additional duties (but not the basic duties) whether by way of increase or of ic luctiou. 
This modification of the weighted average system removes out* ot the objections, to which 
it is open, viz., that it piovides no means by which without legislation the amount of 
protection could be reduced if a substantial increase in puces had rendered it altogether 
excessive. 

*'We discussed at length the advantages 1 . e., (a) differential duties with a lower rate 
on steel of Bntish manufacture and a highri rate on steel not ot Bntish manufacture and 
(b) weighted average system opened try the division of the duty on such class of steel 
affected into a basic and an additional duty. A majonty ot us are of opinion that the 
first of these alternatives which is the scheme adopted m the Bill is prefeiable and should 
be adopted. In airiving at this conclusion we have attached great weight to the principle 
embodied m the preamble to the Bill that a scheme of protection must have due regard to 
the well-being of tho community. We arc satisfied that the economic interest of India 
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will be better served by the system of differential rates of du»y on Butish and non-British 
Btcel than by a bysttMii which sublets all sttel to uniioim iates of duly based on weight.ul 
avciage puces ol mipoitul sti ei. A wi .ghtid avotugr n ot duti«s must be unsuitable 
becaube change in tht Kiauve levcn olp.iCisnl BntiiL and coutimntaJ steel wcu d lead 
to change m piopoiLions m w hith hticl mam in India is sold in compitition with steel 
iiom eit-hti souice, A moie seiious objection is I hat the pi ice both ot standard htecl and 
ot fabneated steel would bt inis d mime, suinly owing to th. bigiiei I'uty on I >i it is h stoH. 
As a Jesuit the cost oi n.poitant public woiks mvoumg the use of laige quantities ot 
steel would be mcieased. Tht muisuiactuic ol maohimiy in India would be lendeiul 
moie «i ifiicuit and mdmtiial devi Joptm nt ol tiu cd.ntiv would be letaidtd. It basbetn 
uiged that the weighted aw luge system at ary i.de dnnii.isius tin buiden imposed on 
useiB of steel, Y\ *. do not consult'! 11 at th;n claim is wi Ji founded Ol the t asses of 
Btcel to which the Bui upp.a s uilb u M iai jabs oi duly , t he most impoitanl is ste<l bars 
and in thib case the tulhnnee latwun the duty (n continental bais pioposeo m the Bill 
and the duty nquirtd undei weighted a\« mge systein is no moie than Its. 2 a ton. To 
that extent, puce ol stul bais wou.d be 1 iglui undei tin c.ifb nut ud sysliru m (’aicutta 
and in any othci aiea w hue Indian stetJ can eompite tlbetivuy witli mipoited st<* h But 
m areas winch aic in uiei tootlui gnat poits ol luma than they au to .Jamshedpur and 
where conbtijUentiy Indian bteti ib at a disadvantage, it is possible loi nnpoittis to iaise 
the puce ot contnuntal steel bfis to a point a little bt Jow the puce at which Bntisli steel 
bars could b* impoited undei the wtightcd avtiage syfc-tim. This point is highei by 
Its. f a ton tnan n is undei the d.iTeniil iaJ systun. We bejiew that it the ddieientlal 
Bysteni is adopted the eonsumei ot non stundaid sB 1 1 in any aiea m which Indian btiel 
cannot effectively compete will not mi laet pay a highei puce than he won d undei the 
weighted aveiage systim but a towei one owing to the nduetion on the Butish steel. 

“ We eonsnu l.d but v\< r' ui.ab e to acf pi a bugtulnn loi sieuung the w<Jlaie ol 
iabour foi the limitation ol dividends and 1* i piiuiitine industuaj coi coins which enjoy 
the benelit ol piotection liom iassmg out ol Indian into Ion ign hands. We think that 
difficulties in the way oi mcoipointing piovisionsoi this k.nd m the Bill aie insupeiablo. 

“ Having appiovcd by a majoiny the principle oi diffeientiatiou in certain classes of 
Btcel between steel oi Butish manulactuie and steel not of British manufactuie, we 
proceeded to a coiibideiation ol the details ot the Bill, 

“ (hause 2 We umsideied a suggestion that the Bill contained no provision for 
the consequences which might iollow a substantia' dccif as* 1 in the price ol Butish steel 
and we have amended Clause 2 (1) ol the Bill in oidei to pinvidc foi this contingency. 
It is proposed by the amendnn nt to ins'Mt in s* ct ion b ol the Indian Tauff Act a 
new bub-section empowenng the Uoveinoi-Uinoial in t ouncil to mcieah*' but not to reduce 
the duty cnaigiabjc on aiticu*o ol B.itish mamductnic d changes m pnccs arc likely to 
lender ineffective lm piohctiou gmn to the Indian stu 1 mdustiy 

‘‘Clause '6 We 1 .iu madi an aui'Midnu nt m I Ins e .a»s»* oraMting wonts, as. aecoid- 
ing to the cans*, bt loie t he amcndm* nt, it would bi r ipo s’H> io* t nc Cove. i’oi -Cieiinal 
in Council without legislation to oo'ei a v n* i.n (ixiiiiiy ni'n i In* condit.ou ol ht*<l 
industiy bctoie the 1st oi Apnl U.hiii \W think i'i s itstueticn m n*i it"'labjc since 
circumstances might be such as luu min an (nquny im t u tativ* at ancaiiwi date. 

“ In the schedule wi hav made an .mu mini'nt in it* m b‘2 in Part IV m Schedule II 
to the Indian TanirYut lb-i as atm nded by tb* Bill. Under tins item as it stood, ccitain 
kindb oi steel bais which the Taiill Boaiel cousideied should be subj* ct. 01).y to a revenue 
duty, became subject to a piotective duty The effect of the amendment made is to 
exclude buck bais liom the scope ot piotective duty. 

Minutes ot Dissent. 

Mmfites of disbent signed to the lepoit ol ihe Select t ommittee on the Steel ProLcc- 
tion Bill aic two. The one is sigmd by Mi. Jayakar, Lula Bnjpat Km, Mi. Shunmukhatn 
Chotti and Mr. Amarnath Dutt, v/luie toe othei is signed by Mi. .Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. 
M. N. Joehi and Mi. M. li. Achaiya. The foimei minute bays — 

“ We legiet wc have not been able to agmc with the scheme of piotection as embodied 
in the Bill appiovcd by oui eolJiagms. Though cei tain amendme nts have been made to 
the Bill as ouginaJJy mtioductd by the Government, yet the genual sehime lcmains the 
Bame. Tlie main scheme ol the Bill is to ciff« nntiute hi tween steel oi Butish origin and 
non-Bntibh Oligiu. The scheme has been cnticised as a scheme of i in penal prrieience, 
but v/e wcie absuied that, this is not really impeiial preference but differentiation based 
upon differences in the quality of steel imported. Even though we might be prepaicd to 
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accept the assurance that imperial preference is not sought to be introiuced through thio 
Bill, yet. the fact lematnH that the difference in duty which is sought to be imposed is 
not bast'd meicly on the quality of goods but on the basis of the country of origin. We 
think it veiy undesirable to accept any scheme oi piolective duties based upon the 
country ot origin of commodities impoitcd. The acceptance of such a pimciple in any 
foim is not merely unsound but it may had to complications in luture. 

“ Though a gieater propoition ot continental sleil that is imported into India does 
not coiitoim to British standard sp<citrc.ition-, it has not hern denied that standard steel 
is manufactured m the continent, also. By imposing a higher duty on all continental 
steel, 11 lespective of the lact whether it is standaul steel oi not, continental manufacture 
of standard steel is placed at a disadvantage m the Indian maiket, as compared with the 
position of British manulacture. Such a discrimination, m oui opinion, cannot be 
justified unless India in pr< paled deliberately to adopt a policy of British preference. 

“ Though we are assured that all strel manufactuied in the United Kingdom conforms 
to British standard specification, yet it is not unlikely that the Bi dish manufacturer 
taking advantage of the availed protictum g.ven to him in the Indian maiket for a 
penod of seven yeais may lower t he htandaid olid dish steel imported into tins country. 
This result can be brought about either by diiibuatcy Jowenng the standard or by a 
greater use of semi-linrshed contnv ntal steel. Oui apprehensions m thin respect are 
contnmed by the lcmark of tlie Tariff Boaid in pa r agtaph 101 of tire lepoit m which they 
obseived, ‘the present puces of lmpoitul Bntish steel on w Inch our pi oposals are based 
reflects, to a veiy large extr nt, cconomu s lendeied possible by the use of semi-finished 
continental material’ In any case there is a likelihood that n j-'ctions of Bntish manu¬ 
facture may be sent to India »n Jaigei nuantiti'S. 

“ These are some of our mam obj«ctions against tire scire■> e proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment and for these reasons, we regret we cannot agn*c to that scheme. After carefully 
considering the vanous alternative schemr s suggested by the Tariff Board, wc have to 
come to the conclusion that a uniform duty based on weighted avciage system with a 
basie duty which will not be alteied for seven yeais would be the best in the circum¬ 
stances. Under the scheme that we propose, theie would be a basic duty calculated upon 
the present selling puce ol British standaid steel together with an additional duty to 
protect Indian steel against continental steel which sills at a lower price. If prices of 
British or continental steel increases or decreases, the Governoi-General in Council is 
given power to decrease or increase additional duty as the case may be. This modified 
scheme that v\e propose will meet tin* main objections urged against the average weighted 
system as proposed by the Taiiff Board. Oui scheme differs iiora that suggested by the 
Tanff Board in that, we have proposed the levy of a basic and an auditnuiai duty in the 
place of one uniform duty suggested by them and the additional duty that we proposed 
Would hi levied upon all steel ini.-protive ol the cmnl 1 v «I oiigm By fixing a basic 
duty foi a penod ol seven you’*-, the strel industry is assured a minimum protection 
duiiug tins penod and this would uchn\e the obp ct oi attracting hi sh capital into the 
stool mdustiy. Bower to altei thi* additiona 1 duty w) »eh we piopose to v< st in the Gover¬ 
nor-General m t'ouncil will be an effective saliguanl against anj excessive or ineffective 
pi otectron. 

We are conscious of the fact that umh i our sclnme, the pne** of Bntnh standard 
stool will he a little higher than tire eoiresponding pnee undr 1 t h>* Gove; ament Bril. 
Though this mav hr considoied to hi- a dtleef inherent in the sell'me flat we propose, 
wc may urge that the additional steel burden on the user <d lhrtisl. Meet is countei- 
balanced by the lower price ol continental steel. None ol the alter native schemes 
suggested by lire Tariff Boaid can be said to be entneij tlawhss and, in our op nion, the 
scheme that, we have proposed seems to be the best under the encums'anc 'H. We append 
herewith a diaft of the Bril embodying the scheme suggested by us.” • 

Mr. Mchfa’tj Dissenting Minute. 

The other written by Mr. Jamnadas Mehta is opposed to imperial preference as 
the other section of dissentients, but they point out that, the ovnwhiIming majority of 
people will i Hum* to countenance imperial preference m any shape or form not, because 
ot any hostility towards the British people hut beeau-* of de«p-g< at ed convict ion based 
on the painful experrenc ' ol m a j >y twe e. ntui-i Urnt Bi r*iOi imperialists and capitalists 
are at tie-* boMom of all India’* tieeMh, IJ the fud r * u.ts ol th* Board’s proposals of 
differential duties which aie most m the nature oi sp eiuatnuis materialise, they will 
give to the mdustiy m the nmb lour yeais the loa.-t pio’eciion when it requires most. 
Moreover, it mipOHCH an intolerable and wholly urmcessaiy burden ot forty lakhs of 
rupees a year on the consumer ot certain continental products in Burma, Eastern Bengal, 
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Assam, Madras Presidency. Central Provinces, cfc., without conferring the least benefit 
on the Indian indusi ry. Mr. Jamnadas bays I hat the scli^mo evolved by his friends in 
the minute of dissent was untried and ll it. did not succeed, the responsibility would be 
placed on the shoulders of the Assembly. Mr. ,T imnadas Mehta and Mr. Achaiya 
favoui the imposition of protective duties and payment of bounties as the only method of 
protecting the industry without unduly taxing the taxpayei. Att.er a calculation of 
diffeient statistics, Mr. Jamnadas recommends that the piesent system of combined 
duties and bounties is the best. 

Mr. Josh] agrees with this minute so far as it develops the system of duties and 
bounties combined, while Mr. Acharya agreed in entiiety They recommend that uniform 
bounties should lepresont. the difference between a fan selling pnee and the higher scale 
ot foieign puces The bounty should be fixed Iron the amount recoverable 1 1 ora pio- 
t.cctive duties Finally, Mi. Jamnadas ireommends that, the Bill should be leiened to 
the Select. Committee ioi the adoption of the above pioposals. 

The Tariff Board’s Recommendations. 

Eaily in January 1927 the Government of India in a communique published the 
report of the Tariff Board announcing that they piopose to mtioducf m the Delhi Session 
of the Ass< mbly a bill ca» lying out the mam ncommendatious contained iu the Ibqioit. 
The Boaid lecommeiid-'d *ha f Piot«*ction granted to the Indian steel industry since 1921 
to lie continued in a modiiud foirn lor seven yeais till Mateh 1929 The icpo’t of 
the Boaid winch conrluctel a siatntoiy enquiry into the condition of the industry 
embodied pioposals lor Ihe imposition of diffeiential duties and abolition ol the 
system of bounties. Piofection given to the nidrsDv in India had substantially 
impioved if*- position and the output of finish'd <<>>" .it the <nd of seven yeuts 
would be (i00,000 tons while the cost of rnanulaeture is expected to Is* ieduced especially 
after the recent and contemplated extensions and improvements in Jamshedpur woiko. 
But, the prices of imported steel had fallen substantially and unless piotection was 
continued it would not be possible to manufacture and Bell Indian Bt.ecl in competition 
with imported product. 

The Board condemns the system of bounties nnder which the steel indusfiy would 
have obtained from Indian revenues about ‘209 lakhs of lupees till the end ol Maich 1927 
as being less effective in preventing unfair competition. It does not suggest the aloption 
of uniform duties because undei it manulactuie calculated to discouiagc the British 
standard of steel which is more lehablc than Continental steel would be cleaDy undesira¬ 
ble. It, is legarded as piobable that the puces of British steel in future would be fairly 
stable but the course of Continental puces cannot be loieseeii as numinous fact oih like 
combines and unlair dumping aided bv a depreciating exchange might come into play. 
Therefoie the Boaid suggests the imposition ol a basic duty on all steel imported fiotn 
whatever count,ly while additional duty is k commended on steel ot non-British ongin. 
The board ieduc<s the pios<nt mipoit duty on rolled steel asfol'ows — 

In the cane of lails iiom Its. 11 per ton plus bounties to Its. 13 basic duty and no 
additional duty. 

Fishplates fiom Us 11 plus bounties to Its. 6 minimum baBic duty and no additional 
duty. 

Structural sections from Its. 30 per ton tolls. 19 basic and 11 additional. 

Bars fiom Its. 40 per ton to Its. 20 basic and II additional. 

Galvanised sheets from Its. 45 to Its. 38 basic and no additional duty while the duty 
on plates is raised from Its. 30 per ton to Its. 20 baBic and 10 additional and black sheets 
fiom Its 30 per ton to its 35 basic and 21 additional. 

As regaids fabricated steel the Boaid recommends in place ol a 25 per cent advalorem 
duty a basic duty of 17 per cent., and an additional duty of Its 13 per ton By the end 
of seven years the Boaid believed the industry should be able to meet the Hi itish com¬ 
petition without the assistance of any protective or levenue duty. If the Continental 
prices remain at, their present level some measure of protection might still be required. 
The proposed basic duties should be in foice unaltered for seven years when there must 
be another statutory enquuy but additional duties might be reduced or raised by the 
Government, without reference to the Legislature during the period of protection if the 
prices of non-Biitish steel justify the change. The proposed duties though they involve 
a distinct reduction in the existing duties should enable in the long run to reduce the 
prices of steel to a level lowet than at any period since the war At the same time the 
Board points out, that the low level of duty on rails would be justifiable only if the 
Government arrange to purchase the whole of their requirements of rails m India bo far 
as they can be produced m India. 
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While giving this warning the Board is constrained to warmly refute the allegations 
of the Tata Company that the Indian railways avoided the purchase of Indian material 
because these allegations weic not substantiated by evidence The Board has satisfied 
itself that differential duties are not impracticable from the administrative point of view 
and these are recommended as leading to an equitable distribution of burden over the 
different classes of consumers and based on purely economic grounds without regard to 
political consider at 10 ns 

The Boaid after enquning into the condition of the tin-plate industry similarly 
recommends for seven years a reduced protective duty from Rs. 85 to Rs. 48 per ton and 
it has mled out the suggested discrimination of duty in favour of Wales since it is with 
the Welsh tin plate that the Indian product has mainly to compete. 

The Board’s recommendations aie all unanimous and the report is signed by Mr. 
Cinwala and Mpssib. Matthai and A. E Mathias, members. 

Govt. Action on the Board’s Recommendations. 

On or about the 17th January the Government of India published a Bill providing 
for continuance oi piotoction to the steel industry in Biitish India and formally repealing 
the 1021 Act. This Bill gives effect to the main recommendations of the Tariff Board 
recently published aftei a statutory enquny. The protection is by means of increased 
duties on lmpoits and not by giant of bounties on production and it will have effect 
for seven years fiom the 1st. April, 1027, to the 31st Match, 1034. It is made clear, how¬ 
ever, in the preamble and in clause 2 of the Bill that the limitation to seven years 
is applicable only to th * rates of duty and not to policy of discriminating protection 
itself The Bill piovides for a statutory enquiry in 1023-21 m order to ascertain what 
amount of protection may still be necessaiy and the manner in which it would be conferred. 

Following the Board’s recommendations the Bill provides for the imposition of 
differential lates of duty on certain iron and steel articles, with a basic duty in case of 
articles of British manufacture and an additional duty in case of those of non-British 
origin The Rill also gives effect to two recommendations of the Board made in earlier 
reports. Both are closely connected with continuance of protection to the steel industry, 
The fitst is removal of the duty on unwrought zinc. The main object of this change is 
to reduce the cost of manufacturing galvaniz'd sheet and consequently the amount of 
protection it requires. The second proposal is reduction of duty on block tm from 15 
per cent, ad valorem to Bs. 250 per ton, which has already been approved of by the Indian 
Legislatuie by resolutions passed in February, 1926. Both these changes, namely, 
removal of duty on unwrought zinc and reduction of duty on block tin, will not be 
subject to the seven years’ limit. 

The existing protective duties on wire and wire nails are continued, but the Govern 
nient. announced their intention of bringing before the Legislature m the Simla session 
proposals for a continuance or modification of these duties. 

Adjournment Motion on Currency Bill. 

Next day, the 8TH FEBRUARY, soon after the House re assem¬ 
bled, the Pres ; dont announced that he had recoived^an adjournment 
motion from Mr. 8. Srinivasa Iyengar raising the question of putting off 
the Currency Bill till after the Railway Budget had been disposed % of and 
tho general budget bad been presented. The President said that the deci¬ 
sion was announced only the day before and it was prima facie in order, but 
ho would like to bear objections. 

Tho Home Member submitted that the chair should watch very jSalously 
whether the business of tho House should be allowed to be disturbed very 
frequently. Tho Government, had a right to determine its own business and 
if it did not follow the wishes of the House, it would prejudice its own case 
with tho House. He submitted that the matter was not urgent and was 
barred by rules as it would be anticipating the debate on the Bill. 

Sir Purushottamdas said that tho motion of adjournment had the 
strongest case ever mado out and was a matter of urgent public impor¬ 
tance, particularly as the Railway Budget was coming in the third week of 
this month and tho ratio would make a difference of a crore in expenditure. 

35 
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The President said that tho chair was unwilling to accept an adjourn¬ 
ment motion until a clear case had been made out. It did not lie in the 
mouth of the Government to say that the matter was not of urgent impor¬ 
tance as ho thought its importance and urgency had boon admitted by the 
Government in considering this question at the mooting of the Executive 
Committeo. lie accordingly held the motion m order (applause from oppo¬ 
sition benches ) and fixed 4 p. ra. for its discussion. 

Amalgamation of Oriya Tracts. 

Mr. Nilakanta DAS then moved for the taking of immediate steps for 
putting or publishing schemes of putting all Oi iya-speaking tracts undor 
one local administration. 

Pandit Nilakantadas Baid that an amalgamated one administration would 
be conducive to the interests of the people. Ho gave a short history of 
the agitation to bring the Oriya speaking people under one administration 
and also how Orissa came to be attached hist to Bengal and then to Bihar. 
He recalled that under tho Hindu Baj and also the Moghul Bale, the Oriyas’ 
identity was lecognised, but it was under the Bnfisli Bole that their 
Zamindars were sold away for paltry sums to the people in Calcutta who 
were absentee landlords. If Assam with practically tho same population 
and without a High Court and without a University could be constituted 
into a Province, why not tho Oiiyas have an exclusive province ? However, 
as long as the Oriyas wero not brought under one administration, ho would 
keep an open mind on the question of the province they should be part of. 
He would prefer to bo part of Bengal rather than wash tho fields of Bihar. 
But even if Government in tho last resort asked them to agree to all the 
Oriyas being put under Bihar, they would accept it, but with a hope in the 
future of trying their luck for an exclusive province for tho Oriyas. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh wanted tho issue to ho clear and moved an 
amendment uiging tho amalgamation of tho Oriyas with tho piesent Orissa 
division of tho Province of lhhir and Orissa and quoted fiom Messrs. 
Phillip Duff’s report in support of his piopusil. Orissa was baekwaid and 
suffered fiotn chronic staivation and would do well to remain with Bihar, 
hut if the Oriyas wanted to gu out oi Bihar, tho Uihaiis would bid them 
regretful but cordial farowclh 

Mr. Banga Aiyar’a amendment urging tho redistribution of tho pro¬ 
vinces on a linguistic basis was ruled out by tho President as materially 
widening the scope of the original resolution. Mr. Banga Aiyar quoted 
Mr. Lionel Cuit e, the fore-*miner of tho Montfoid Deforms, that the aim 
should be the constitution oi email provinces and all conditions laid down 
by Mr, Curtis wero fulfilled by the Oiiyas. 'they would not have a federal 
India on which Sii Frederick Whyte wrote at tho request of tho Government 
of India without a redistribution on linguistic basis. 

In winding up the debate, Sir Alexander Muddirnan said : If it was 
intended to group Oi iya-speaking ti.iets into a scparafco province, then it 
requiicd far greater enquiry and closer scrutiny than had beon so far made. 
Pie was in great sympathy with Oiiy.repoaking tiaets maintaining their own 
traditions and civilisation. With rcgaul to the suggestion that Ganjam 
District should ho transferred from Madras Province to Bihar and Orissa, 
this involved referring the matter to tho Bihar Council not as to tho desir¬ 
ability of the transfer, because it w^as to be decided by the Government of 
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India, but of the financial and administrative aspects of the question. He 
admitted that the present airangomentg wcio not altogether satisfactory. 
Personally, ho thought that if after financial investigation, it was found that 
the tracts could be conveniently tiansfcircd to Bihar and Orissa, he would 
transfer them. Concluding, he said that the efficiency and convenience of 
administration would bo the dcteimining factor and if it was found that those 
two factors did not come in the wny, the matter would bo sympathetically 
considered. He, therefore, a.^ked the mover to witbdiaw the resolution 
which along with the amendment was withdrawn. 

Administration of Santhal Perganas. 

Kumar Garganaud Sinha then moved wilhdiawal of Santhal Perganas 
Distiict 111 the Piovince of Bihai and Orissa fiom the opciation of Section 
52'A and 71 of the Government of India Act of 1010 and the amendment of 
tho Schedule Distiicts Acts of l^Ti bo as to omit, liotn it Santhal Paiganas 
occurring in part 3 under the head “ Scheduled I districts, Bengal, of tho first 
schedule of tho Act.” 

Mr. Ramnarayan Singh moved an amendment suggesting the exclusion 
of tho Distiicts of Sambalpur and Santhal Paiiramu from the operation of 
Section 52-A and 71 of tho (b.vernnient of It.di 1 Act. Fie diew attention 
to tho fact that either the Govern 01 Gcneial 01 the Governor of the piovinco 
had very little or knew \ciy little of what v as going on in these Districts. 
It was the Collector who was really a 1 nlcr and ga\ e examides of what the 
speaker called petty tyuumios of local administration. 

Mr. Ik Das suggested an amendment to the above amendment urging 
the inclusion of tho Distiict of Angui and withdrawal of Section 71 of tho 
Go\ornment of India Act. Messrs. Nilkantadas, Gaya Prasd Singh and 
Sidhcsw T ar Sinha spoke in turn up till four o’clock in support of the motion. 

The Adjournment Motion 011 Currency Bill. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR moved his adjournment motion at 4 p. m. 
Mr. Iyengar found no reason why the Finance Member did not keep 
to his promise. Last August the Go\eminent w’.mted to take the country 
by surprifcC and rush tho Bill, but when tho Assembly postponed it more 
currency experts than Sir Basil imagined ppiang up. Sir BimI dmpped tho 
Bill as something hot. As the latio would affect tho expendituio in 
determining tho sui>plcmcntry e^tim ites, the Government must come 
fonvard with tho Currency Bdl at once. The main purposo of the delay 
seemed to him to foice the Assembly to accept tho Finance Member's 
ratio. Ho, howover, submitted that tho ratio should be dotoilnined in 
the permanent interests of tho country and that Budget considerations 
should not be brought in. 

Mr. JAY/AKAR supported the motion. He accused tho Government 
of flagrant bieach of tho promise of August last. The Finance Member 
had told them that the members would have an oppoitunity of discussing 
tho Bill in a calm and cool manner and on its moiils. 

Sir Basil Blackett. —Will the Kon’hlo Member actually quote " me *’ 1 

Mr. Jayakar said thib proportion was put iorwaid by Mr. Raiqachariar 
and practically endorsed by tho Finance Member A small bird whispered 
into his ear that Sir Basil wanted to follow tho policy of divide and rule 
and placo the members on tho horns of a dilomma by seetting up tho 
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provinces favourably treated in respect of the remission of contribution 
against provinces not so treated. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT was pleased that the motion passed through 
narrow meshes and was allowed by the chair as ho was thereby enabled to 
dispel the prejudice. The Government, were entitled to bring, in tho 
interest of India, the exact bearing of the ratio on tho budgot figures. The 
policy of remission of provincial contributions was laid down by the House 
and whatever tho Government would do in this mattor, it would not be 
influenced by what tho House did to-day. He heard tho charge of trickery 
and ho asked what all this excitement meant, whether it foretold that the 
House was being locked into expressing a final decision in blissful ignorance 
of some important consequences that the advocates of Is. 4d. wero so dospar- 
ately afraid of discussing the ratio in the light of relevant facts and figures. 
(Official cheers). He admitted tho need for early discussion but there would 
be no serious damage done in tho interval to tho country by justifying tho 
adjournment motion. It was not challenged that tho adoption of Is. 4d. 
would have disastrous consequences on the budget. (Voice * No. no). 

Sir Purshothamdas THAKURDAS said ■ Ever since tho 25th ultimo 
when the House came to know that tho Finance Member wanted to take 
advantage of something in the budget, the House did not want that the 
artificial support to that ratio should be made available to tho Finance 
Momber. (Sir Basil Blackett and Official Members : “ Why J”) 

Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas: “ Bocauso the ratio is not to bo for 
one budgot but for 50 budgotB. (Applause). Are you prepared to guarantee 
that under Is. 6d. thoro will be no more deficits after you leave India or 
are you anxious to balance the budget m your period of office irrespective of 
the deluge that may follow when you have loft ? What the country wants 
is a correct ratio. (Applause). I say the Finance Momber having wasted 
16 million of gold resources of India, he (Finance Momber) is afraid of coming 
before the Assembly without an extra present, however, short and tem¬ 
porary it my be.” Was it not a fact that nevei in the hi^toiy of tho Indian 
legislature had any other bill boon allowed to intervene till the House had 
discussed and disposed of tho Finance Bill ? By putting tho bill oil the 7th 
March tho Government was stampeding the Assembly. 

The Finaiico Member : “ No, Sir, ” 

Sir Purshothamdas : What is the good of saying “ No, ”. That is 
what you are doing. Sir Purshothamdas further askod whether a commer¬ 
cial budget like railways could be treated proporly when tho ratio would 
make a difference of a croro and a half in the railway revonuo and capital 
expenditure. 

Mi*. Jamnadas MEHTA said that the Government was blowing hot 
and cold in the same breath. In August last Sir Basil wanted tho Bill to 
be considered “ now and hero ,J . To-day ho said, “ there is no harm in 
considering tho Bill after a month. ” This was an insult to the intelligence 
of the Assembly. If you regard tho Bill as a matter of permanent import - 
anco, thon you should allow us to discuss it now. 

Sir Basil Blackett :—Hear. hear. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta : You say hear, hear,” but all the same you 
are deaf. (Laughter.) You want us to settle the ratio question in the 
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light of the figures of a single budget. This is an unnatural method of 
deciding the ratio problem. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR, replying, said ho was thoroughly unconvinced 
by the arguments of the Finance Member. The plea of budget figures 
was unreal for, irrespective of the budget., the Government had accepted 
Is. 6d. and once the Government pronounced Us decision it 11 cr changed 
it oven if it know it was wrong. (Eaii-diter). I ho Homo Members state - 
merit promising consideration was ambiguous. 

The Home Member: If the Hon’blo Member suggests that when I made 
that statement I had made up my mind, ho is saying what is not true. 

Mr. Srinivas Iyenger accepted tho contradiction. Ho challenged the 
Governments right to determine the course of business altogether indepen¬ 
dently of tho wishes of tho House. 

Sir .Basil Blackett was glad to hear on the authority of the Congress 
President that his Party would vote on the ratio on its merits and th it tho 
press announcements that tho Paity had already decided to vote for Is. 4d. 
on political grounds was untrue. The Finance Member admitted that tho 
House must vote on the permanent ratio, but its effect on the budget could 
not bo slurred over and a clear idea of its effect on tho next budget and 
succeeding budgets could not ho had till the budget was presented. 

At 5-30 division was called and the motion was carried by 52 against 
45 votes amidst loud cheers from noiroflicial honchos. Tho House then 
adjourned. 

Next-day, the 9TII FEBRUARY, the Assembly devoted its sitting to vote 
23 supplementary demands for grants. References were made during the 
discussion to the difficulty causod by tho ratio controversy and there was 
an interesting debate on a tokon cut raising the question of aviation. 

Demands for Excoss Grant. 

Sir Basil Blackett first moved tho demand for tho excess grant of over 
Rs. 14 lakhs under Posts and Telegiaphs for tho year 1924-25. lie did 
not think it desirable to go into technical details and explain to the House 
tho reason for bringing forward this demand. The position was fully 
examined by the Public Accounts Committee. 

Aftor a short discussion domands for excess grants for 1921-1925 
charged to revenue under the heads Posts and Telegraphs, Survey of 
India, Archaeology, Education, Civil Veterinary Services, Coneus, Joint 
Stock Companies, Superannuation Allowances and Pension Refunds wore all 
agreed to. Tho Congress members cried “No” on all thoso cfomauds, 
but did not press their opposition to a division. 

The House then proceeded to vote supplementary demands for grants. 

Aviation Expenditure. 

About eight supplementary grants were voted. When a supplementary 
demand for Rs. 9,96.000, in rospect of aviation for the yoar onding 31st March 
192 7 was put, Pandit H. N. Kur.zru moved its reduction by Rs. 100 to elicit 
certain information from tho Government. Fiisily, he asked whether civil 
aviation in India was to be developed through privato enterprise or by tho 
Government as was being done in tho case of railways, telephones and 
telegraphs ; secondly, whether the Government proposed to put a clause in 
the agreement which they would come to with a private company whioh 
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would carry on civil aviation tint, after a eerlain period if would bo taken 
ovor by the Government- : and thiidly. v’lmthm the Govei nmont would accept 
tho piinciplo of giving employment 1o 1 1 ><li 11 ^ in air service. These matters 
were not clear in tho mrmnnindum which was supplied to him. Ho was 
anxious to see thaM.hi* deni ud winch inxolved a question of policy should 
be thoioughly di^ou-^ed b> Hie, As-.omb]\. IT\ theiefore, suggested that 
this demand should he, biou.bt up alf*?**.- with the budget. 

Sir ru!sbot f mid i*, Thakunhie. a~ a member of the Star din*; Financo 
Committee that rerummer ded tho n atter bmi g put before the Assembly 
urged the postponement of tho (Mute on this dem uid, fiistly, because tho 
issues inxolvcd weic \m* serious, and. se(>' dlv, c umo m , *mbri s xvmo not 
in pOF r,n ssion of llm m-n; ,• . iduin and tl) y mu.t weigh, all Py'K fully because 
expenditure would m lotion v’ry likely go up to L’s. 25 to b\. 50 lakhs. 

Mr. Cliot1 1 ,ok«d v];-tlui drciruon could be conducted without tho 
House being supplu d with a n • r- < i ndum. 

The Piesidont said tins xwr n-- 1 a paint of order. The remedy hy in 
the members’ hands bj ] oMi oi.im. discussion. 

Sir II. T\. Mifia a^iuml ho h id not the fbglPoH objection to a ’join tr 
ment and could- d the iloime wished, reply *«> the points i.i»M*d by Pt. 
Kimzrn. r iiie (', i^.'ion xx-g, thficupon, diouincd Un minmiislx and (lie 
House a« iced to all the *emaii mg dcirai d- h.r rant*- <Nlv in iCspect of 
Btationaiy, Mi. damnadas wanted to ctitieis" the Calcutta Printing branch 
for not supplying books but the President luled it out of older. Tho House 
then adjourned. 


Adrmni&tiation of kanttial Pcrganas. 

On the 10 TII bTJJKUAPY, the House reassembling, discussion was 
resumed on Kumar Ganganand Sinha’o revolution uiging the withdrawal of 
Santhal Parganas lhstiiets in Iiiliar and Oirsa from tho operation of sec¬ 
tions 52(a) and 71 of tho Government of India Act t9i9. 

►Sir Alexander Muddiman said that undm stciion 52(a) sulrscetion 2 of 
the G ovemment of India Act, poweis of tho Legislature wet*'' lin ltod xvitli 
regard to putting into client aiix law. He, warded a loling from iho Chau 
yrhether ttio A e.embly could (Ik. iks the a -ie? dumM. of Mi. L>. D\'- which 
wanted exclusion fi( in the operation of SccLoii 52 of tho Act and not 71 
thoroof. 

Tho Pi evident ruled that the Assembly could discuss the amendment 
which was pciicetly in oidei. 

Tito Home Member refened t-'* .'nuthnl Puiganiu and paid a handsome 
tribute to the services of AugiMiK Gloxelmd who at tho ago of 29 turned 
tho dangerous border into a d.-trict with peace and p^oa polity as xvas 
described on his mcmoiial. riovol.md was one who, without bloodshed or 
terror of authority, employed only means of conciliation and conquered tho 
entire population of Santhal Parganas and brought, them to appreciate tho 
arts of civilised life. After the death of Cleveland, the administration 
there was conducted much on the lines laid down by him. AY hat stiuek one 
most was how greatly the administration m this part depended on paiticular 
officers stationed thcio. 

Tho Homo Member, continuing, said that tho Santhals have very strong 
indigenous system of villago organisation and headmen were still powerful. 
High middle class Hindu* were only 15 per cent of the population, the rest 
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being low class Hindus. While Santhals were quite haopy, it seeraed to 
him that this resolution has b*en brought up in tlm interest of emigrants 
who would or could not, get lands in these Pir/ims as they did in other 
administoied districts. Sir Alexander Muddunin fukWl thit the fact 
was historically proved that whenever it wa> attempted to introduce 
ordinary law, there was unrest am mg S inth ils. Tt w is so in IS^H and in 
1871 and there would be unrest agdn to-morrow if they .iffe-Tcd t!io landlord 
of the Pat gurus to the d- turnout of on mii.i] inhabitant-. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, supporting the motion, expressed his surprise 
that even after tlireo quartcis of a century of British mlc, the people were 
hold in Arcadian simplicity. If it wis a back waul tnc v , then it was 
monstrous to suggest after the lapse of so many dec ides lint p< oplo should 
continue to remain what they were. To imagine that by bunging any area 
under the regulation, disturbances would arise was a very s id commentary 
on the system of British rule. Did the British Government want to keep 
these richly endowed tracts delibentely as backward tracts, in order to 
show that India was a land of different levels * “ Egregious failuio ” would 

bo writ largo <>n tho foiehead of the exiting ‘-y-/em by impciial posterity. 

Dr. Moonji, supporting the motiun, explain'd tho defects in criminal 
law and asked whether these law* contributed to the good ot the people and 
what harm there wruld be if they were changed on the lines of tho law 
in the rest of India. Much had been said of the administration by good 
offiecig. If the whole of India h id been governed by good officers like, for 
instauco, Sir Alexander Muddiman who was a vety good man (loud laughter), 
there would per buns have boon no need for the Assembly arrl Councils. 
The people of Bengal have been so much accustomed to terrorism that they 
would not in the least mind terrorism for Smith dese if there was introduced 
i i their administration. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said tho days of securing peaceful, 
permanent domination of Biitn-h mlo were pad and the ideal of officers 
of Government should be to p?<>gro-s towards miking s- li-respccted and 
contended tut'/eris. 'I he Homo Memboi\suveh was a omfo-^ion of failure 
of the British Guvernment. He would a-k whether tho pohey of keeping 
out Indians from Santhals was the same policy rhit w m l)eing adeptod 
against Europeans. lie told Mi. Kh imn ipivan Sihl*1i th i f he would rather 
not develop coal mines than depmo the Santhalo-.e .,f the chance oi progress 
for that reason. It was tho dear duty of tho FI m o to * to for Mio re¬ 
solution. % 

Mr. Donovan was cheered as he rose to intervene. He said that 
personal experience of the Panamas was on the official honchos. He for one 
know tho people in the western distiicts of Bengal Presidency diming tho 
last twelve years. They were a haul-woi king, iturdv race doing harvesting 
for zamindars and landlords in Bengal districts but the Santlnk^e had never 
been ablo to hold themselves against these po/pic. Tho mover of the 
resolution, it. appeared, wanted loionn in administration not so much for 
tho Sinthalese but for another race of pleader** ; for, who did not discern the 
anguish in his mind and m lii 3 face when Mr. Ganganauda Smlia deplored the 
paucity of pleaders 1 

Mr. Gangananda Sinha : What 1 said was that it was bocauso of tho 
defects in tho laws that the people were not obtaining justice. 
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Mr. Donovan : What is the good of having pleaders or engaging plea¬ 
ders when the average annual produce per head was nine maunds ? 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar: What is the good of the Anglo-Indian 
Nawab ? 

Mr. Amarnath Dutfc: Save him from the spleen lming ruptured. 

Mr. Rangaswami • What good is justice to the poor man ? 

. Mr. Donovan • Only the man who could engage a pleader could got 
justice as against a man who could not. 

Mr. Rangaswami Hardly a compliment to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Donovan : In my view there should be more special laws. 

Mr. Rangaswami: Martial Law and no damned nonsense. 

Mr. Donovan The people in Saiithal Par;anas are guileless innocents 
under the memos of money-lenders The only way you cm help the 
^anthalese is by Cooperative Credit. S eioty movement. The mover will 
have an opportunity to show his practical sympathy fur Sinth.Jcsc on the 
7th Match when tho Cuito- ry Rill comes up. 

Dewan (lhamanl.il said a^ ho heard Mr. Donovan, he frit tempted to 
collect all handkerchiefs on Swarajist ],ouches and mn to v isli the tears 
flowing on his cheeks from tlic inning for tlm Sindulge. (Laughtei) A 
pleader could entoi the Rarganas o\cii ijovv tv) ni.v.e ct^c* of value of ovei 
Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Donovan • How many of the Santhalese possess Rs. 1,000 1 

Mr. Chamanlal : If they don’t, it is because of your damnable 
system of administration. As for tho system of slavery which you 
complain exists there, what have you been doing all these years of paternal 
Government 1 ? Mr. Chamanlal next quoted a case where the Magistrate 
remarked that the son who inherited father’s property should also be 
punished for tho offence committed by the father. 

Lala Lai pat Rai did not mind Mr. Donovan’s speech, but was surprised 
to hear arguments from a seasoned statesman like tho Homo Member. If 
the British system of administration could not be extended to SanthaL, theu 
tho Rntish could clear out of the Raiganas bag and baggage and leave those 
people to their own system of Government. 

The Lala asked why one policy was applied to Indians taking lands in 
Parganas while tracts were cleared for plantation and other purposes when the 
European wanted, them, and the native of the land was turned out f (Hoar, 
hear.) If the Home Member believed in his arguments, why did he not 
extend to the frontier Council Government ? People of the frontier wore 
also backward, brave, simple and dreaded money-lenders, lmt in this case 
it waB imperial purpose that was to be served Indeed, tho oflicial benches, 
arguments appeared to him nousensic.il. If the Santhaloso had not tho right 
of occupancy, then the remedy was change of law m Bengal hut not keeping 

the Santhabso backward. The arguments u^od were those that appealod to 
all despots. 

Mr. dosbi said that ho was neither a lawyer nor a money-lender. 
Therefore his desire for the Santlvdese being given civilised form of Govern¬ 
ment was net ii flue need by av\ professional considerations. It was said 
that the Santhalcsn were kept, under spcci.il rogul itions because tho majority 
o them were uncducited, that it was intended to keep them away from 
the clutches of money-lenders, that outsiders would dispossess thorn of their 
and and that they were addictod to the use of liquor. Ho askod whether 
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the Government had taken any stapes to remedy any of these state of affairs. 
Why did not the Government educito them, bring special liws to eradieato 
the drink evil or pass laws to the people from money-lenders and stop 
oncroachmonts on t.h»*ir land 9 What was Mm "o id of u'ing these arguments 
when the object was suppression 1 Under the pre^.J. ciieamst moos, it was 
only fair that, the S mt halos -0 b > *ri \1 the ordinary form of Govoi nmont. 

Mr ANEY pleaded for the inclusion of Simhalpur under civilised laws. 
He could rot find any iustifP ition for the exclusion of this district, when 
Mandla whieh stood on a par with Simbilpur was includ'd in the C. P. 

Kurnai Ganganand SIN1TA, replying to the debate, quoted from the 
speech of the Hindu Minister, Bihar and Orissa Government, who 
said that the peculiarity of the pooition lay in that, the 1 iw appb’ed not to 
men but to land. Tin uinnimous foiling in Bihar could be judged from 
the fact that the entire noirofTiei il <*Pm mt of th' Bihar Council including 
the ministers solidly had voWl for the proportion he hid advocated. 

The House then divided ar.d by 50 to 40 votes passed the resolution as 
amended by Mr. B. Das for bringing about the withdrawal of special laws from 
Chol.a Nagpur Divisi >n, Pi-trPN of Aogul, Simbilpur and Smfcil Bargains. 

Enquiry into Indim Banking. 

Mr. S. N. HAJf next moved for a commission consisting of a majority of 
Indian members with an Indian chairman to examine the position of Bulking 
institutions, facilities and conditions in Indii and make recommendations for 
their improvement and expansion with particular reference to provision in 
adequate appropriate form of oapitil or finance necessary for the development 
of industries and agriculture in India. Mr. Hiji, at the outsob explained 
that his resolution was more or Pas in identicd t-'rms with that passed by the 
Indian Industrial and Commercial C ingress in Chris* in is list it Cilcutta. 
His idea was not to restrict the hcope of the Commission to indistria! and 
commercial sphere-, only. IP wis p:ep ir’d to in'hid 0 evop'M^ve bmk as 
well. Want of eonnnunieatiHii b-’ 1 iv*>e-i emitil md i 1 lu->trPs of thi country 
bad been so remarkable tin 4 it, \vi- d* iw.i attention to it almost every 
Industrial Confer,»ne*. )lu*i ms m »v'd bv S r B. N Mitra in 1919 in 

the Impend Council and Pi »f KP in 1*21 ii tin C uricil of Sfcite were 
practically agreed to by tin G .1 •'monot, bn no e > omitteo was appointed. 
The matter \vi-, however, i.und bv *h Evroniil C.ipfS.! Ci.nmPtei which 
had now stronjy pPad A d mr i., ill-! ilii-avv'y into the binkorg cmditions 
after ascertaining tin opi.u ms of tin Deal G,ven,nnnt and publicists. These 
opinions having bemi removed ml publish <1 a fow days ago, now* wao the 
time for instituting an inquiry. If further pm if wn needed for this enquiry, 
there was tfie repmt ot IMtnn Young Commission which hil said that 
recommendation reguvling R'serve Tlmk w add bo fruitful and tin super¬ 
structure of the <-ehem' Ps^ng only it th m 1 wis pnip'i* found Yion 1 lid for 
banking throughout Indi 1 . Bui. win* wis the position? Indii could bo 1 st 
of only 315 hanks, while Aintvaln h id 2,000, Can ida 4,000, Jap in 6,000 
and United Kingdom 9,000 a.id the Uniie 1 St,ales 35 000. The number of 
exchange banks n India hi.l mem ,->ed during the list ten yeai $ from 
11 to 18 dealing no v wdh 71 cm* ^ of rupees while i *int st. >ck conpi ims 
handPd deposits of only 52 croron. Moreover, there was hardly any indus¬ 
trial bank worth the name. The indigenous bankers had been ignored by 
the Government and the indigenous banker was the one banking asset in this 
30 
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country, to quote the language of the External Capital Committee. Some 
scheme should be devised to co-ordinate the activities of indigenous bankers. 

Concluding, Mr. Ilaji reiterated the language of the resolution for a 
Commission consisting of an Indian majority with an Indian chairman in 
order that the out-look of the commission might be national, although the 
Government could appoint exports from England or any other country to 
help them. 

Mr. V. K. A. IYENGAR, an official of the Finance department, who 
was the Joint Secretary to the Currency Commission, quoted from the opinion 
of an export witness before the Committee, that a Central bank was the 
best means of establishing a money market and without it a money market 
could not be properly developed. This was his reply to those who wanted 
banking facilities to precede the Reserve Bank. The American crisis of 1908 
in this respect was an eye-opener. When he was gazing from the corridors 
of the train at the lovely fields of France, the President of the Commission, 
on being asked w bat be was thinking of, replied that if India would have 
what his Commission was giving them, their labours would bo a better land 
to live in. The Reserve Bark Bill introduced recentIv was the fight of 
the Commission. This bank would get info touch with banking and co¬ 
ordinate policy in regard to control. The Government of India were also 
collecting statistics of various indigenous hanks in India. The Imperial 
Bank had had to be given inducement to continue banking facilities. It 
would like to know where it stood in relation to the Reserve Bank and the 
Indian tax-payer. The Government had already taken tho host course in the 
interest of India by moving for tho establishment of tho Reserve Bank which 
would help to develop Indian banking facilities. The resolution of the 
mover was thus, to borrow Sir Purshothamdas’s phrase, suggesting a most 
unnatural course. 

Mr. Vidyasagar TANDY A wanted not a packed commission like the 
Hilton Young Commission which had to ho boycotted by Southern India— 
a commission which was concerned more with how Europe would he benofittod. 
He wanted first of all that the Government should change its heait in the 
matter of appointing commissions bcciUhO invariably these have been very 
unsatisfactory. Concluding Mr. Pandya bitterly complained against the 
Madras Government in giving reply to the request of the Indian Bank for 
being included among the list of appiovod banks for investment of funds by 
local bodies. 

Sir*Basil BLACKETT admitted the importance of the subject of banking, 
but there was already the Agricultural Commission covering a portion of the 
ground of survey. It was impossible for the Government to create harking 
hahib ill the pooplo but it. was growing and if tho habit could grow further 
then tho Government could hone to some extent in improving hanking 
facilities : but tho Government of India durn g tlm last few years had not 
been idle in the matter. They had given an immense fillip by war loans to 
increase the habit of investment and aft or tho war thero had been loans 
raised which wcio subscribed by the people, all for productive purposes 
such as railways and irrigation. Moieover, tho Government, had increased 
the popularity of Postal Savings banks and cash certificates with the 
result that there had been a quiet increase in banking habit among the 
people. The reserve bank would complete the chain of connection between 
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local bankers and the ap x bank. If anything could bo done in the way 
of giving additional liqiiBiiy to the resources of those bankers and in¬ 
creasing through them the ! abil of depositing, then very considerable advanco 
might bo made. 

On the question of Linking education the proposal for an Indian 
institute of bankers which h:>d been befoie the country for two years was 
very nearly an accompli.-) ed fact Tho British Institute of Bankers had 
been giving advice and 10 j-tanoo in the matter The Government were 
following tho rocommenda*ion of the External Capital Committee in the 
matter of changes in the Negotiable Instillments Act. lie agreed with the 
mover that there must be an enquiry but the question was whether it should 
be by experts or by a nun 11 cxpeit committee or by non-expeits. It was 
too early at this moment to appoint an ©nqiriy committee for tho Agricul¬ 
tural Commission was alieady engaged in tho investigation of facilities for 
agricultural banking and such like matters. It wa* hoped that the Reserve 
Bank would, through Co-operative Banks, use its influence for advancing 
agriculturists. 

Sir Basil Blackett, concluding, d. fined tho Government’s position by 
romarking that when tho Reserve Bank had been brought into existence and 
tho Linlithgow report was available, tho Government would establish a 
searching enquiry into the banking facilities of India and the best means of 
improving them. Ho lather doubted whether tho House would like to 
commit itself to the demand for a Royal Commission at this particular 
moment. 

Sir Purshothamdas TIIAKURDAS congratulated Mr. Iyengar on his 
maiden speech but remaiked that if Sir Basil charged Mr. Pandya of adver¬ 
tising his Indian Bank, Mr. Iyengar had given a little publicity to what was 
near to the heart of the Finance Member (Laughter). Mr. Iyengar had 
innocently misquoted tho Governor’s strong evidonco about the development 
of monoy maiket. Tho refeienco was for creating a bill market for the 
Reserve Bank. Ho wished tho Government had done something to bring 
India into lino w’ith other countries. The pi csent banking facilities did not 
touch tho fringe of the messes of India who were served by gicat banking 
communities of Marwaris of Kajputami, Shikaris of Sind and Chetties of 
South India. Ho regretted Dr. Hydei’s wish to see these indigenous bankers 
diminish. Rather would the speaker advocate that indigenous banking be 
recognised and healthy chock provided over it by giving these bankers 
facilities so that they charged 7 per cent. Tho Finance Member need not 
wait for either the report of tho Linlithgow Commission or the Reserve Bank 
Scheme to initiate enquiry for this purpose. 

Further discussion was then adjourned and the House rose. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

On the 14TH FEBRUARY Sir Charles IN NFS formally moved the con¬ 
sideration of tho Steol Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He had 
kept his promise of letting the Select Committee discuss the whole Bill in its 
broadest aspect. 

The Commerce Member repeated the assurance on tho floor of the 
House which he had given to Mr. Jinnah in the Select Committee regarding 
the points mentioned in Mr. Jiunah’s minute attached to the report regarding 
wagons and heavy rails. 
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Mr. Jamnadas MEHTA moved recommittal of U 10 Bill to a Select Com¬ 
mittee. lie paid that the majority loport of the Select Committee wiw really 
a minority report, (Voice: Question) oceans'' the speaker was held up at 
t,ho Railway Standing Finance Commiiten. The Select. Committee had failed 
to lake notice of the emphatic opinion of t.hi® house against imperial 
prefeience. It was true that, there was impend preference all round. Occu¬ 
pants of the benches opposite would not be there but for this pioforcnco 
(laughter) and India was bcu." used a to*d 1 1 enslave all countries of the 
world. This preference was v\ ithont the consent of the legislature. They 
could not willingly be a party to this prefeience. r i lie l miff Board’s proposal, 
he maintained, was not a sound economic proposition nor did it. give 
adequate protection to the industiy. r Iho recommendation, moreover, 
accoiding to his reading of the report, was based on most speculative 
plans and would for the first four joais be a precai 1011 s 011 c. Ihc Tata 
Company would not be a paying proposition. This policy of just Looping 
above water was against the policy of gonoious handling which would biing 
about internal competition. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s tldid and eojirlusne objection was that the Tariff 
Board had gone outside its icop^ hi mirgeM nig duty on continental steel 
which two-thuds of India usrd aid whndi l:it.»p. did 1 «>t at all compete with. 
Thu? without tlic datas bencfitt'iL. 1\ .1 mi)ii c iismi- 01 c if incut il steel would 
pay forty lakhs of extra cost mciely to benefit Ihitish steel. Iho Bill was, 
therefoie, suspicious enough to be sent back to the Select Committee. Ho 
advocated the adoption of a scheme of bisio duty and bounty which 
would equally bo effective but ch^ap r and less burdensome. I hey 

would under his proposal save the consume! 40 lakhs of rupees by paying 
25 lakhs in respect of bounties. T hit, pi meiplo of supplementary bounties 
was proposed doliboiately by the Tariff Boaid themselves. Foicign import 
of steel was seven lakhs of tons a year, the Tata’s produce being five 
lakhs of tons a year. The Government would get 65 lakhs cxtra-io\onue 
from imported steel out of which 24 lakhs bounties cuiild be paid easily. 
On the other hand, nieiely to bent fit Bnti-h .-iccl aid iaisc additional 
revenue, the Government would impose 40 lakhs biudon on the consumer 
and also pocket G5 lakhs return fiom the pioposel duty. V» by inoioaso 
by 105 lakhs the Govcinment ir\enuo when production to the 1 atas 
could be moro cheaply given by the system of bounty. He read tele¬ 
grams and resolutions fiom some pints of the n untay and from inde¬ 
pendent sources contesting the Tariff Boaid’s contention against the 
reliability of continental steel and affirming that exclusion of continental steel 
would adversely affect the consumer and petty trado ai d paif icularly referred 
to the opinion of Mr. Dogrej that continental steel was icliablc and cheaper. 

Mr,. Shanmukham C1IE1T1 acknowledged the help of the Commerce 
Member in supplying material facts and figure?. He said the policy hithorto 
pursued had been justified by results. No less than 200 lakhs had boen 
paid in the form of bounty alone Time had come to take a comprehensive 
review of the situation. lie maintained that all the six alternatives dis¬ 
cussed by the Taiiff Board assured adequate piotection and the difference 
lay only in the incidence of bin den proposed by various schemes. If the 
Board’s scheme was not Imperial prefeience, why did the Board go out of 
its way to rebut it. Ilis knowledge of feeling oxpreesed at the Empire 
Paili&mentary Conference in Australia convinced him that the fiscal policy 
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of neither Australia nor any other dominion wa* based on Empire. The 
difference between his scheme and the Government's was that while the 
former would protect Indian steel against nil foreign competitors, the latter 
gave protection also to British steel against continental steel. It was no 
use trying to toll the House that Imperial preference was not proposed 
as it had been deliberately provided that under no circumstances for the 
next seven years was duty on British sbvd to be greater tfmn the duty 
imposed on continental steel. Supposing the position reversed ai d the con¬ 
tinental steel became costly, then this would leave no alternative to cover 
that development. This was definitely British preference policy. Mr. Chctti 
finally declared that though he had hold that the policy of weighted average 
proposed by the minority was the best, Mr. Jamnadis Mehta had made 
out a splendid case for reconsideration by the Select Committee. lie had 
no doubt that the steel industry would develop into a great national asset. 

Mi> Arthur MOORE supported the motion for recommittal of the 
Bill to a Stool Committee. IIo regaided the Tatis as an insurance 
against war and must bo protected. It was significant that in South 
Africa the Steel Bill was in charge of the Defoueo Minister. They 
wanted to protect but also wanted to know the cost of protection. He 
was surpnsed that every time tho Tantf Board reporred it recommended a 
new scheme. In 1924, they pioposed a system of weighted average and in 
1925 a bounty scheme. Tho speaker favoured keeping on to the bounty 
scheme or going back to 1921 system of weighted average. Ho was surprised 
that tho Tariff Board should have argued that considerations of public safety 
required the exclusion of soft steel. This was tho business of engineers and 
customers and not of the Tariff Board or of tho Government. Such argu¬ 
ments should not be used in a scientific examination of the subject. If the 
Tariff Board consisting of Indian personnel had lecommonded imperial 
preference, he would have welcomed it: but they were told that it was a 
question of cold economics. Had any consideiation been paid to the 
growing stability of the maik and the fianc arid other continental currencies f 
When the customs authonty imposed duty on the ba«is of the country of 
origin, it was preference, not protection. (Hear; hear). “We cannot 
surieptitiously do this. I am convinced that India and Great Britain, 
at any rate India and Lancashire, can ultimately come to ail agreement against 
unfair foreign competition. For the sake 01 this puny aiM equivocal proposal, 
lot us not interfere with that prospect I would ask tho Government to be 
mindful of tho future and think of tho issuo before us to-day in that light.” 

Mr. G. D. BIRLA congratulated Sir Chailes Innos in being able to 
capture tho leader of the Independent Party in this matter. England also 
manufactured non-standard steel and yet that product, becauso it was British, 
was recommended for a lower duty. O 11 continental non-standard steel, 
the consumer was compelled to pay a larger price. Thus, even on economic 
grounds, the Bill was very unsatisfactory. Semi-finished continental articles 
had already to be used by Britishers and Sir Charles Innes, in a note 
supplied to the Select Committoe, had admitted the danger and that rejec¬ 
tions had found an outlet in preferential markets of the United Kingdom, 
By making India 0110 of such maikets, they would make Britishers dump. 

Sir Charles INNES was applauded by official benches as ho rose to 
reply. He said that the issue really was whether the Bill should be sent back 
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to a Select Committee. Mr. dhoiti’«« mi'ii'n was temperate, Hut that of 
Mr. Jamn.idas’ oxub^nr L TIi" km d- \ ?■ »l»at the latter was not present 
at the Cinnnnt.tee’s m oti’iv. !J. th M,. Che’fi r*nd Mr. Lola wore not 
enthusiastic aliout .Mi. d.nn<’ id i.-’- piopw 1 Wh n Mr. Ch'Mta’s amendment 
came before tic Il< 11 r*, t} i r ^ ouidd disi if. on merit- in the light of 
criterion 1 lid down b\ tin Flon^e a scheme of protection should 1)6 

consistent with 1 ho wMl-b- g < f 1? L . Tnrdi.i'i: Mi. Linr adas’s argu¬ 
ments. the C\ i».ni *{»’ Mriid»» i ..dm tL-d ird the Rond's scheme was specu¬ 
lative; hut it had to he ip vi w of i!,o fact th.it it had to take a long 
seven yoais’ \i w of Mm sPu, * ion so that pedi capital nay he attiacted into 
the industry. Hie 'land I] >nd wii" a hid ly export body and t.lio Chtimat f< s 
produced hy its ci M r> oaths’ ru-, p\ \.e’e the Lv, that, could l" -1 hid and 
Mr. Jamnadar, oci, 'lo Mm ei'h tlwri spoon! *ti\ n, had used them. As 
for the precarious m.mIkp of U<o T.a.is. the B urd lnd made a greater 
examination thar Mi d m pM,. . 

Proceeding, Sn Chaibv n m» * > xplainod that when hounty was given 
to the Tat as for two jc.ts, p v * to sive that company. it was given to 
only one company now. How'’I or, they v^io trjinv to woik out not for 
tivo years, hut for s»\en j».*’«■ and tbormoro h-arities would he an unknown 
liability while th*“nice • f neon'Ctop.i fo* bmmtv would eeitainly go on 
drying lip. Mondlx, there wiuld l.o d* finite doeouiagement to fresh 
capital coming into the industry ui.di r tin* .el.cine ot Ik. unties. 'Jhen again 
Mr. damnadas proposed excessive protection ol the nipecs per ton while, 
under the Tariff Poaid’s sdnme, the r r.,tas cculd vaiy their production 
according to the icijuiicxncnts oi the market. 

Concluding, Sir Cliailes limes put jt t<> the House whether it w r as not 
impossible tor fomteen to fifteen iimatiui** now to sit dowui aid try to woik 
out details of the bount\ scheme. r J In v would have to refer the matter back 
to the TaniF Coaid v lie v ( uld r.ii.*c uui* en.us M*)-chons and if the Govern¬ 
ment proceeded with Mr. damiudad.- .v hem i it would i.ive no expert autho¬ 
rity behind it. Then again, tie state of bm-iness was congested and there 
would bo confusion it tin w cr. Lund o;. the dlst March to be without 
legislation to L llow- ih.it aii cady on the Statute Bo k. ‘"Wo have as tho 
Houso is awaie done oni lied to n .d.c effective tho pM'ry of protection of 
this industiy. 1 would inj. the Mou-e to he lu-.it .'iie,ul to \otir.g for a 
proposal which giajply impenis the futuie ol tin industry.” 

Further discussion was then adjoin nod till Wednesday tho 1Gth February. 

Indian Legist ration Act Amendment. 

Next-day, the ID'llI FEBRUARY’, tiio JIou«e met to transact non¬ 
official business. After questions Mr. C. Duraiswaini lyongar moved that 
tho Bill further to amend tho Indian Registration Act 1908 be reforrod 
to a Select Committee wnth instructions to report on or beforo tho 1st 
March 1927. 

Mr. Dunnett pointed out certain legal and administrative difficulties 
which will arise if the principle of the Bill was accepted. 

Sir llari Singh Gour moved the circulation of tho Bill to elicit opinion 
to which tho House agroed. 

lnd an Succession Act Amendment. 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub next moved that tho Indian Succession Act 
Amendment. Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The object of the 
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Bill is to provide whether certificate can bo applied for or "ranted in respect 
portion of a debt. It is intended to give effect to the Calcutta High Courts 
view. 

Sir A1 xandor Muddiraan, in moving fm* eirej] p ion of the Bill to elicit 
opinion, said tins was not a 1 urgent matter. Tnore w'ro conflicting decisions 
which must be given further time f*»r consideration by the public. 

Mr. Yaqub agreed to the circulation which was agreed by the House. 

Societies Registration Act. 

Mr. Kolkar moved for the second reading of the Bill amending the Socie¬ 
ties Registration Act with a view to include political bodies and associations. 

Mr. Kelkar paid a compliment to the usefulness of the Act and instanced 
its narrow operation by pointing out that the Servants of India S cioty was 
refused registration not in 01 e but in two provinces. If Mr. Gokhale had 
started a society of domestic .servants and training f >r governesses, the society 
would have been admissible foi n 1 'is'niioii, but bee ms" Gokhale wanted the 
society to train a fut itc governor (I lU-htm) it e odd not be regi-f"red. 

I)i. (lour, while agi' , m’>g with tlm o j *ct of tlm Bill, found - uni technical 
flaw caused by the ambigu.ty (.f tk_ i cxp T 10:1 “ public utility ” and moved 
for a Select Committee. 

The Home Mon*her assured ho was very anxious for dissemination of 
political education and desired to help the societies to do that. The 
object of the Bill, however, ho thought, was to help missionary bodies 
like the Servants of India and others to have a corporate existence to hold 
property and have other advantages ot incorporation. This, he thought, 
could be seemed even now under the Indian Companies Act 1913. Had this 
been tried 1 he asked. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunzru said they had not registered the Servants of 
India Society under the Com panics Act, but it was registered under the 
Charitable Societies Act. The Home Member agieed to the principle of the 
Bill. Mr. Keiku expressed hi- nibili!\ t> d^o- j Or. Comb den«e ignorance. 
No self-iexpecting political !»<d\ uoul I g«*t it>« It legiste.t d under the Com¬ 
panies Act. 

The Home Member, replying said that he was surprised that any slur 
should bo bold to attach to reei-trPu>n under the Compmios Act. The 
Kuiopean Association and the IMigiom Catholic Association of South India 
wero, for instance, icgMeml 11 /d«'r iha Companies Act and they wore 
respectable bodies. Mr. Ivdku’s «*p cch hi* only eontinued bis view 
that in stead of looking to the j..t .quat ‘M S.umtms ibvNtratucfti Act, 
the better altoi native w, _h to \ carter umioi tin* Compum's Act. He would 
not, however, oppose tho Bill but n ho was t.»ld by legal advi lers that the 
provisions of tho Bill weie unneeosiirj ho would take up d diriment Attitude 
in tho revising chamber. 

Dr. Goui’s motion for a Select Committee was defeated and the motion 
for second itading was agio*d to When Hause ‘J was put to vote, Mr. 
Srinivasa Iyengar cxpiessed his opmi m that, political associations and 
societies could not Jm lomMo-ed u* dor flic Comp lines Act, that they 
would prefer a co.npendicu' prov.ei wi of tlm Societies Act to tho elaborate 
machinery of tho Coiu\>.ti,i's Act. A Inn.ted company must have a share 
capital which these associations could not lie expected to havo. Moroover, 
there would be complication in their having to submit accounts and having 
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them supervised. Personally, the speaker was opposed to any political 
association bring registered under the present system of Government but 
those v ho wanted to bo registered should be permitted by law. 

Mr. Kelkar's Bill was then passed without amendment. This is the 
first non-official Bill to be passed by the tbiul Assembly and that without 
dissent. 

Land Acquisition Act Amendment. 

Mr. Kelkar also moved foi the circulation of the Bill amending Land 
Acquisition Act 1894. It was intended, he said, to minimise iniquity and 
consequent discontent which marked the operation of the Land Acquisition 
Act. He wanted the Assembly merely to bless the measure so that opinions 
of interested persons and public bodies might be ascertained. 

The motion for circulation was carried. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour moved the consideration of his bill to amend 
and repeal the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act, 190S. He recalled the 
history of the case. Jr was Mi. Patel now in the chair who first un¬ 
successfully moved the old Impenal Council and was followed by Mr. Sastri 
in the Council of State in 1921. Sir William Vincent, then in accepting the 
motion, stated that by that Government prestige would enhance and not go 
down. This, Sir William added, was the effective reply to the critics that 
the Reforms were sham. He hoped that the present Home Member 
would reciprocate those feelings. The Repressive Laws Committee's 
report was then acceptod by the Government en bloc but effect was 
not given to them fully. Both Mr. Patel and the mover brought forward 
motions repealing the Bills which, though passed by this House, were re¬ 
acted by the Upper Chamber but they were not daunted and ho had come 
to the new Assembly to make it express its view on the subject. Any local 
Government could declare any association unlawful and there was no judicial 
check and a person who was a member of that association would bo simply 
handcuffed and sentenced. *’ What country, 1 ask, suboidinate its judiciary 
to the Executive in the manner it is done by pait 2 of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. of 1908 1 ’’ His bill was a diluted measure. It did not 
piopmod total icptal and met all re.i.-onablc objections of the Government. 
It gave the light o£-appeal to prisons convicted undo* this, special law. It dul 
not modify the executive powois ielating to non*British Eiibj»cts and meioly 
extended protection of the Ilibeas Coi pus Act to British subjects. 

Atyor a few members had spoken the House adjourned. 


. The Steel Protection Bill. 

Next-day, ihe 16TFI FiiBIU T A*i 1”, aftei interpH<ut ion", the adjourned debate on 
the Stud Bill vs as nsunod Mi .liNNvH who spoke Inal rein red to Mi. Bn]as 
mwaikt-on Mon lay and taid hr would not lake no<»ee ot thrm. Th-- question before them 
wan if ready, a* alleged by Mi. Jamntdns M* ota and Shanmukharn Ohet.ti, the Bill 
was mutual prrMenco. ll it was and it it was against the lnton-sis ot India, the speak-r 
would ho t*io lust to oppose n ; bit 0 was not .rap* n.u pndcimce. To his rnmd, 
irupeiml pi- b*M net* was -Topohition ot uidanlv .own Mulies on Bntish steel so as to 
if duct* Bntiyh puces m India. II n it was nothing of the kind. Mr. Jinuah then 
lead the lepoit ol t,lie Joint, ('mnmittee ot Paiiiaraent on the Government of India Bill 
and the conditions laid down lor the fiscal policy ot India by that body which had 
said that no scheme of imperial prefen mv* ought to be adopted which has not behind it 
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the sanetioQ of the legislature. This, the speaker thought, ought to be made clearer 
by the Government. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah referred to Mr. Mehta’s criticism that the 
measure was speculative in its tendency and remarked that every hypothetical pro¬ 
position was such. Was not Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s amendment suggesting bounties an 
equally speculative proposition ? The truth was that they are embarrassed as it smacked 
of British lrapenal preference. He would prove that the so-called preference to British 
steel was m the interests of the Indian consumer. British steel was now available 
in India at Rs. 120 a ton rb against Rs. Ill, the price of continental steel. The 
latter was due to fluctuations m exchange and severe dumping in India. That was 
unfair. If they did not impose additional duty on British steel it was not for favour¬ 
ing British manutactures but intended to save India. If they imposed heavier duties 
on British steel, British steel prices in India would be sold at higher prices which 
the Indian consumer had to pay That, would mean Rs. 48 lakhs. Moreover, the 
Talas themselves who wauled protection only to steel at 12 would further raise their price 
to the detriment, of India, but as soon as contitental disadvantages disappeared additional 
duties on continental manufactuies would be withdrawn. If this is the interest or 
India, said Mr. Jinnah, aie you going t,o oppose it merely because this is preference for 
the British ? 

Pandit, Motilal Yes. It is the thin end of the wedge. 

Mr. Jinnah • I will have even the thin end of the wedge if it is in my interest. 
If it is t.o oppose even when m the economic interest, of India, then I stand here alone 
to support, the scheme and you go into the other lobby. 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said his fiiet. point was that 90 per cent of the continental 
steel that came into India was iion-s'andard and he quoted figures to prove it. Thus 
on the pnnciple of different qualities they would be justified in imposing differential 
duties. Secondly, would they not impose duty if it was the case of dumping and 
unfair competition ? The figures showed that continental steel which was dumping 
had doubled within the last four years. Continuing, Mr. Jinnah said the bounty 
Bschemc was condemned because with the growth of industry imports would decrease 
and with it protective revenue would decrease while bounties would increase, (At thla 
stage Mr. Jinnah was reminded by the Chair that he had already taken an hour and 
a half and at this rate if doren other members spoke there was no chance of the 
Steel Bill being passed by the 31st March.) Mr. Jinnah explained the peculiar posi¬ 
tion in which he was, for he had to defend the position taken by him against a 
majority of non-official opinion expressed againBt the Tariff Board’s proposal. A great 
deal of misapprehension on the subject had to be removed. He agreed that Sir Charles 
Innes should make it char that there was no question of imperial preference at all and 
that the differences between the two scales were due to differences in quality and a 
desire to secure minimum piotection with the minimum burden on the consumer. Every 
protection must bring additional revenue and it must go into the Government pockets. 
Where else would it go ? He did not want to impute motives but Mr. Birla’s objections 
showed to the speaker that the cry was for the middleman’s profit which would be 
circumscribed undei the Taiiff Board’s scheme. Recommittal would produce no result as 
the Government could never act without referring the matter back to the Tariff Board 
if any other Rcheme was to be adopted. In any case, the House was to decide and instead 
of wasting time let them decide between the three schemes before them because even if 
the Select Committee made Mr. Chetti come with a majority, Sir Charles Innes would come 
up with his amendments. 

Bandit, Motilal NEHRU said that he would confine his remarks to that part of Mr. 
Jinnah's speech which related to the question of imperial preference. He said : 11 If it is 
true that the scheme of the bill involves the principle of imperial preference or of the 
principle of conceding preference to Britain, then 1 may say here and at once that 
whatever the developments of the bill, whatever the boon to the Tatas, I have absolutely 
no sympathy with the bill. So long as Britain is favoured against any other country of 
the world, I say it, is preference. Now it. is only a question of Britain being entitled 
to better terms on account, of supply of better goods, but what would happen when she 
sends out cheaper goods? By this process she would exclude other countries from Indian 
markets. Is not this the thin end of the wedge ?'* He had no faith in the Government 
statement that the bill did not amount to imperial preference. He was as a rule a 
great disbeliever of assurances from official benches. He agreed that additional duties 
were imposed with a view to protect the Tatas, but the bill also imposed a discriminating 
duty on continental goods in the interests of Great Britain alone. He instanced the cases 
of Madras and Rangoon where the TataB 1 goods had not reached and would not reach 
for a long time to come where under this bill British goods alons were to benefit. There- 
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for*, th« MU would operate at least in some great ports of India at protection to British 
goods and would hare nothing to do with the protection of the Tatas. If once the 
principle of imperial preference or of preference to But,ain was recognised, it would be 
impossible to get, rid of it. He, therefore, suggested that the bill be recommitted to the 
Select Committee for consideration. 

Sir B. N. MITRA emphatically declared that the House was not being asked 
to vote on imperial preference. They had sufficient, data before them to come to 
a definite decision. His reply to Fandit. Motilal N> hru was that the Tatas would have 
gradual access to the parts where now they did not compete with continental steel- Sir 
Charles Innes had not utteied a threat; but having a special interest, in the industry, 
the Commerce Member had spoken the language of a plaint. The speaker had visited 
Jamshedpur and had not found laboureis so well looked after in any other industrial 
centies as at Jam*hedpur. He warned the House against, any action which would break 
up this happy colony. 

Mr. JOSHI said Mr. Jinnah had thundered for long. There was in it more sound 
and fury than arguments and the dust raised had clouded the issue. He opposed the Bill 
as he did not want the Government of India to have any financial benefit out of the 
scheme of protection. He urged the nationalisation of the industry or failing that 
payment, of a bounty from increas'd income-tax ; but the House was not democratic enough 
to entertain them. He would bast of all have preferred a scheme of combination of 
duties and bounties. Labour at Jamshedpur was not as happy as Sir B. N. Mitra had 
painted ft. Housing conditions were still backwaid. He was for lecommittal. 

Mr M R. JAYAKAR confessed that the Bill was not, impenal preference in 
the sense that the same quality of British steel as the continental was preferred; but 
there were two or three elements which gave away Mi. Jinnah’s case. For instance, the 
Tariff Board had taken it f >r granted that Biitish steel puces were unalterable, while 
continental nrices were always alterable. By what procss of sifting of evidence, this 
conclusion was arrived at he could not say. Then there was cheap mild steel which was 
not. supplied by the Ta‘as and still even that commodity was subjected to this imposition. 
In other words, they said to the consumer “ If you want connnental steel you shall 
pav a higher price.” Continuing, Mr Jayakar averred that this dictum was not only penalis¬ 
ing the Indian consumer, but was also strangling many an infant industiy depending for 
its Taw material on the continent. Pioceeding, Mr. Jayakai refeired to Mi. Perm’s 
interview to a Bombay paoer where he made no secret of the fact that this Bill was 
nothing short of impenal preference. Mr. p. nn, said Mr. Jayakar, was a great engineer 
of undoubted ability and experience and his expert view could not be rebutted even by 
the opposition benches, 

Fmc^dinp, Mr. Javnkar said lhat be could nndeistand the people aBl ing for 
imperial pnfn<nc<‘ in Empire interest; but then it was a care of “Heads you win 
and tails we lose,” The Empire bmdeos weie shoved on India’s bean, but privileges were 
denied. It was for respectful members of the Empire to put 1 O 1 \\ aid this plea and not 
ror India Mr Jayakar conc’uded with a reference to the numeious telegrams and 
fep-vRen^atinns from aff- cted merchants and consumers to the Commerce Depairncnt of 
the Government of India protesting against this unfair prefnenc" shown to British goods 
to the detriment of Indian consumers. 

, Motion For Recommittal Lost 

It was now 4 o’clock and the House accepted closure of the debate and 
dividing on Mr. Jimnadas Mehta’s motion to recommit the Bill to a Select 
Committee rejected the motion by 61 votes against 50 amidst official applause. 

Biil Taken into Consideration. 

The House then took the Bill as reported by the Select Committee into 
consideration. 

Mr. Bhanmukham OFTETTT now moved his amendment and replied very briefly to the 
talient pnmts by Mr. Jinnah. He Raid the scheme propounded in the minority report was a 
modified svs f rra of pmiectiori and whatever disadvantage there was m it, it was more than 
Onnnter-balanced by the lower quality of continental steel. They must, arrange their 
tariff in such a way aR not to penalise the coneumer of continental steel. Under the 
minority scheme consumers of continental st« 3 l would be under a distinct advantage. The 
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Government Bill was seeking to give protection not to Indian steel but to British manu¬ 
factured steel. 

Sir Charts INNES, m replying on behalf of the Government, said he wag not asking 
the House to accept a general scheme of imperial preference nor anything which was 
against the economic *nr* ifst. of India ; but he was only abking the House to accept the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, which the Government, was convinced was m the 
best interests of India He saw the force of the aigument, that this would bo discriminate 
protection ; but then* would be no senous difficulty in making discrimination. This would 
give Indian steel adequate piotect.ion and help the economic well-being of India. Proceed¬ 
ing, Sir Charles limes said the Assembly would unnecessarily hamper the development of 
industries if they unm cessanly raised the value of standard steel. India did not infringe 
in any way th* 1 most favoured nations treatment if sin* showed preference to British steel 
but continental steel w as non-standard st<*rl and was not safe to be used on bridges. So, 
excepting the fact that the Government, scheme made differentiation as regards the origin 
of produce, there was no oth»*r obyction. He pointed out that by lowering the duty on 
British steel, they would not bring one single ton of Butish steel moie than at present. 
On the other hand, they would be indirectly encouraging continental steel to come in at 
a lower rate. The Govornm< nt scheme was more favouiabie to encouraging the Tatas ' 
industry and more favouiabie to the consumer than the scheme pm posed by Mr. Chetti. 

Further discussion was adjourned till Friday the 18th February. 


The Railway Budget—18th February 1927. 

On this day Sir Charles Innes presented the third Railway budget under 
the scheme of separation of Railway budget. This was also bis last budget. 
He had the oar of the House for half an hour as be summed up his tale ending 
with a fooling of sober optimism that- estimates for the next year may not 
be again belied by circumstances beyond human control and that the course 
of events may be more even. Flo was applauded by all sides when he 
resumed his seat. 

The following is the speech of Sir Charles Innes, the Railway Member, in 
introducing the Railway Budget of the Government of India for 1927-28 :— 

I rise to present the Railway Budget for 1927-28 and I confess that I do so with 
a certain sense of embarrassment. For, after ha\mg made one famwell speech on the 
Railway Budget, it, is awkward to bn\*» to make anotlm I can only plead that my 
predicament, is not on* 1 of my own seeking, and for that reason I feel that I can claim 
the sympathy of the House, 

2, As usual, the Budget winch I am presenting it- not merely a departmental 
compilation. In preparing it we have had the assistance of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee for Railways, we weio handicapped this year by the fact that the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways natura'ly went out of existence when the last Assembly 
was dissolved, and that this House was not able to elect a new one until January 26th 
last. Thus, we were rot able to spread the examination of tlie figures over a period of 
several weeks as was the case last year. But when the Committee was constituted, Mr. 
Parsons lost no time in placing the Budget before it, and I understand that at consider¬ 
able sacrifice of personal convenience and by dint of much haul wmk. for which we owe 
them grateful thanks, the Committee was able to make a veiy thoiougb examination of 
the Budget. In the Budget, papers which will shortly b • circulated, Hon. Members will 
find some changes which I hope they will appreciate In the first place, we ha**e pre¬ 
pared the statement of railway revenue and expenditure in fou scap instead of octavo 
form. We have made this change because in the Budget debates of last, year there was 
some complaint that the figures could not be studied without an nndue strain on the 
eyes. Secondly, a feature of the Budget papers this year is the provision of maps and 
diagrams. We have appended to the explanatory memorandum a Railway map of India 
which will enable the Hon. Members to see at a glance what new lineB we propose to 
construct, and what new lines we propose to survey. Then in the pink books will be 
found a sketch map of each Railway system showing exactly how w’e arc developing and 
how we hope to develop the system. In addition, one book contains a diagram 
which gives full information as to the guage of each extension, its length and cost and 
the progress we hope to make in each of the next 5 years, Onr object of course is to 
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enable Hon. Members readily to grasp what oar programme is for the extension and 
development of the Indian Railway system and to see whether we have made provision 
for particular new lines in which they may be interested. 

As this Assembly is a new Assembly some Hon. Members may not be aware of the 
practice we have established in the last two years. It is the custom now for Hon. Mem¬ 
bers, when they give notice ot motions foi reductions, to add a tew words to indicate 
the nature of the subject they wish to bring up for discussion. This procedure is of 
great assistance to the House generally and to Government Membeis in paiticular, and 
I should be very grateful it it could be repeated this year. 

3. Full explanations of the figures in the Budget are given in the Budget Memo¬ 
randum, in the explanations attached to each of the demands for giants and in the pink 
books for individual railways. Following my usual custom, theiclore, 1 propose to 
confine myself to a brief leview of the more impoitant figures, and to some account of 
the more important activities of the Railway Board and the Railway Admimst rat ions. 

Financial Results of 1925-20, 

4. 1 need not spend time over the actuals of 1925-26. It was a good year for Rail¬ 
ways though not as good as 1921-25. In ray Budget speech last year, I told the House 
that we expected to have a net surplus (that is, the gam fiom commeicial lines minus 
the loss on strategic lines) of 877 lakhs, and that we expected that we should transfer 
532 lakhs to General Revenues and 345 lakhs to Railway Reserves. Actually, we did a 
little better than we anticipated. 1 will not go into the tigmes in detail, for they arc 
given m Administiation Report fer 1925-20. But in the result we transleiml 549 lakhs 
to General Revenues and our Reseives benetitted to the extent of 379 lakhs. The return 
on Budget lines in 1925-20 vvaB 5*31 per cent., and if t his figure is not quite so good as 
in the exceptionally prosperous year ot 1924-25, \vh*>n the return was as high as 5’85 
per cent., it is bettei than any ot the other post-wai yeais and better than it was m 
1913-14. 

Revised Estimate for 1920-27. 

6. 1 am sorry to say that I cannot give as favourable an account of the piobablc 

financial results of the current year. We budgeted on commercial lines for gioss leceipls 
amounting to 102*58 crores and groHS expenditure, including wtcir*t chaigct, of 92 13 
crores. That is, we counted od a gam irom commercial lines of 10’45 mores and deduct¬ 
ing an anticipated lost on strategic lines of 174 lakhs, on a net suiplus of Rs. 871 lakhs. 
On the basis of these figures, we expected not merely to be able to pay our net contri¬ 
bution of 601 lakhs to General Revenues but also to transfer 270 lakhb to our own 
Reserves. But we now know that oui budget hguies are not likely to he realised. We 
now estimate that our gross receipts will be 98’31 cioies oi 1 and one-iouith mores less 
than our budget estimate, and that oui total chaiges will be 90 56 crores, or 157 lakhs 
less than our estimate and that the gam fiom commeicial lines will be < 75 lakhs instead 
of 10‘45 crores. The loss on stallgic lines is now put at 181 lakhs instead ol 174 lakhs, 
and the final result is that we now expect a net surplus of 594 laktiB instead of 871 lakhs. 
The net contribution payable under the Convent,urn to Geneial Revenues is, as 1 have 
said, 601 lakhs. We expect, therefore, to have to diaw on our lit selves to the extent of 
7 lakhs to enable ns to pay dues to General Revenue. As Clause 4 of the Convention 
■hows, that is the primary purpose for which the Reserves exist. i 

6. These figures are disappointing, but 1 confess that I take a philosophcal view 
of them. It seems at first sight a senous matter that we should have to cut 4 and one- 
fourth‘crores off our budget estimate of gross ltceipts, but railway earnings depend so 
largely on factors outside railway, or rather 1 should say humaD, contiol that we can 
never be sure that our budget estimates of gioss receipts will not be falsified by the 
course pf the season &Dd the state of trade. And this is wnat has happened in the 
current year. Up to the end of July, m spite ot reductions in passenger fares and coal 
freights, we were ahead of the earnings of last year. The monsoon semed promising, and 
we had hopes of a realJy good year. The piospects took a tuin for the worse, and now 
we expect our earnings from goods traffic to be worse than our estimate by 2 and half 
crores and our earnings from passenger traffic to be worse by neaily 1 and half crores. 
Two Railways, the Eastern Bengal and Astam Bengal Railways, have done better than 
we expected. The explanation is that they seive areas which have been favoured by an 
exceptionally abundant jute crop and a good tea crop. For the rest, the failure of gross 
earnings to come to our expectations is common to all Railways. As usual, we have 
suffered much from floods. They affected the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the Great Indian 
Feai&vula Railway and the Bombay B&roda and Central India Railway, but they were 
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particularly disastrous in Burma. The main line of the Burma Railways was so badly 
breached that communications could not be restored for several weexs with the result 
that earnings on this Railway are half a crore below our estimate. Again, the season 
proved unfavourable for the cotton crop The final estimate for the year is nearly a 
million bales below last year’s figure, and in addition the crop was abnoimally late. 
Our earnings from raw cotton were less by 00 lakhs m the first 8 months of this year 
than in the corresponding peri *d of last year. Cotton is now moving freely t.> Bombay, 
but the effect of the had start, is clearly seen in the hgutes of th** two Bombay Railways, 
while the earnings of the North Western Railway have b f, en similarly affected by a 
comparative failure of the crop m the Punjab. Between 1st September and the 29th 
January 1927, ODly 30,000 tons of cotton weie exported fiom Karachi compared with 
61,000 tons last year. I have thought it worth while to take this one instance of cotton 
by way of illustration but the drop in oui gross earnings especially in goods traffic re¬ 
flects just file fact that trade has not been as good as we expected. Slackness of trade 
too has no doubt affected passenger earnings, but it, is possible that we were a bit too 
optimistic in our estimate of the effect of the letnction^ of fares brought, into force la t 
year. We expected the immediate effect to he d< tnmenta) to our eaimngs, and for that 
reason pitched our estimate of gioss receipts 2 crores lower than otherwise we would have 
done. But now we have to reduce our estimate hv a further 137 lakhs. It is not that 
there has been no increase of passenger tiaffic, hut it has fallen shoit of our estimate and 
m spite of the increase m traffic we expect to ea rn 67 laUis less fiom passengers this 
year than we did in 1926*26. It is too eaily to assess the fffect. ot the reductions we 
gave last year in long distance coal fieights. Owing to the coal strike m Eng'and, the 
nrcum c tanres of the year have been quite abnormal in the matter of coal. At, any rate, 
we have earned more eoal arid I do not think tha^ we have Jort money by the reduction. 

7. The drop in earn’ngp is paitiallv counterbalanced by considerable reductions m 
our working expenses. On commercial lines our ievi«ed estimate of working expenses is 

1 and three-fourth croies below the budget estimate. On this amount, nearly 1 and half 
crores is in the cost of operation Our coal bill in particular should be about half crore 
less than our estimate, partly of course because of cost at, which we can now buy, but 
also as the result, of vigorous measures taken by the Railway Board to secure great 
economy. The statistics given in Volume II of the Administration Report for 1926-26 
show how consumption has decreased relatively to the work done and bear testimony 
to the effectiveness of the measures taken by the Railway Board. 

8. I have said that, I take a philosophic view of the disparity between our revised 
and budget estimate. I go further. I think that the results of the current year illustrate 
the strength of the position Railways are now in. We have had a comparatively poor 
year maiked by exceptional floods, partial crop failure amounting to scarcity in parts of 
the country and slackness of trade evidenced by the fact that up to the end of December 
last our total foreign trade wa.s nearly 60 crores less than m 1923-20 and 60 crores less 
than in 1924-25. Nevertheless, we hope to earn this year a net return of 4*77 per cent 
on the capital at charge enabling us to pay our interest charges and to pay all but, 7 
lakhs of our contribution to Geneial Revenues. It has aNo to be remembered that the 
contribution payable this year is based on an exceptional prosp rous year and amounts 
(leaving stiategic railways out of account) to thp big sum of 760 lakhs In my view 
having regard to the inevitable fluctuation in Railway receipts from one year to another 
these results go fa* to justify the wisdom of the policy to which we are working. 

Budget Estimate for 1927-28. , 

9. For the year 1927-28, we have adopted a more cautious estimate than last year. 
We are budgeting for grosB receipts from commercial lines amounting to 100*40 crores 
and for a total expenditure of 91*47 crores If our expectations are realised^ the gam 
from commercial lines will amount to 8*93 crores and the net gain, after deducting the 
loss on strategic lines, witl be 7*10 crores. Out, of this sum, we shall have to pay 648 
lakhs to General Revenues that being the net contribution payable on the results of 1925- 
26, and we hope to strengthen onr reserves by 162 lakhs. 

10. I do not propose to comment on these estimates at length. The main feature 
of them is that we put our gross traffic receipts on commercial lines at 99.24 crores or 

2 crores more than the revised ext imate of the current year, and that we expect to earn 
these receipts at a working cost of only 8 lakhs or so in excess of the working expenses 
of this year. 

On the whole I should describe these estimates as framed in a spirit of sober 
optimism,—in the hope that we shall on the whole be free from the misfortunes which 
have beset us tbis year, and that trade and traffic will pursue a more even course; and 
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also in the hope that onr continuer) efforts will result m further economies in our charges. 
For example, the Bouse will notice that though we should ordinarily have to expect an 
increase of about 15 lakhs in the cost, of administration on account of increments to 
salaries wc are actually budgeting for a reduction of 10 lakhs in the cost. This is because 
We hope that Agents will be able by unrrovanonts in their administrative machine!y, to 
cut down the existing scale of their expenditure bv prihaps a quarter of a ctore. We 
cannot of couise be certain that we shall be able to g**t this reduction in full next year, 
part of which must be occupied in investigating the existing methods and procedure and 
seeing how they can be improved, lhif al least we shall do our best to do ho. We have 
also been able to place out contiaets for coal at cheaoci iates m the current, year, and to 
this and further economies in consumption, we look forward to a reduction of 38 lakhs in 
our coal bill. 


Capital Expenditure. 

11, The House will Trmember that the approved piogra me for capital expenditure 
in the current, year authorised a total capital expendituie of 34*58 ernes. This was tho 
estimate given by the lailway administration of the amount which they hoped to spend 
during the curicnt yrai on approved works. I explained last yrat oui pnncipies w th 
regard to fixing the capital budi e ^ ( ]o n* t wish to n strict the execution of sanction¬ 

ed woiks noi to hampci in ai.y wav the Agents’ «ffoits to cany to completion such woiks 
as rapidly aB poesib'e, and we ae Cor , ingly authorised them to spent! up to the full amount 
they thought they could spend duiiiu'the year. We knew, howrv r, tiorn past experience 
that then actual expendituie would he very much lower, and we at-ked the Assembly to 
piovide a sum of only 22 cions in addition to the 4 ciores required fiom the puichase of 
the Dclld-Umballa-Kalka Iiaiiway The actual expenditure during the euireiit, year is 
now expected to be 27 ernres moie than was pioMded foi, ant) we shall place a supple¬ 
mentary demand before this House m due couise for the additional funds itquned to the 
last few years, as indeed the House hap noted on mmr than one occasion in the Budget 
debates, there have been considerabV lapses m the amounts piovidod for capital expendi¬ 
ture, and this is the first. y f . a r in which actual expendituie is likely to appioximate closely 
to our estimate. We must, I think rongia'ulate the Railway Board on the success of 
its efforts to attain greatir accuracy in t stnrates and to expedite the execution of Banc 
tioned works. One of the methods adopted deserves a passing mention, for it reptesents 
a new and important departure. We are now beginning to make use of pnvate contiac- 
toisfor important railway woiks. A number of important railway bridges are now being 
built for us by firmb of contiactois, the latest example being the lebuildmg of the bridge 
over the Neibudda on the Cheat Indian Peninsula Ban way mam line which was washed 
away last, summer. Another irapoitant v\oik which has been entiustn) to contiactors ig 
the elimination oi tne Bhoie Ghat Ilrserving station on the Gnat Indian I emnsula Hall¬ 
way, and we hope that we may shortly he able lo devise a system which will allow us to 
hand over to contracting firms the entire construction of some new lines Of the total 
expenditure of 27 croies, just ov-r 4 eroies lepiesents the prirhase pnc«* of the Delhi- 
Umballa-Kalka Railway. Twtnty-one lakh 1 , loughy is t he expt n ituie mciii i< d in hiking 
up new issues of shaie capital of ceitam blanch line c. mpanu s in which G' vemmeiit 
arc financially int< rested m oidt i to replace loan capital by share capital. This method 
is directly remunerative to us in that it adds to oui share of surplus profits or reduces 
our liability to pay rebates. As regaids the balance, the expenditure on new lines is 
expected to be (147 crores, and on open lines 16 32 crores. The former figuic lepresr nts 
a lapse of (hiJy 0 lakhs on the budgpt estimate. Progress on some projects has unfor¬ 
tunately been retarded by a vanety of cbuhcs such as late iec» ipt of imported material 
and unexpected delays m the acquisition of land, but on others it has been possible to 
accelerate 4he Tate ot expendituie. The pnncipal sufferer has been the Raipui-Barvati- 
puram line where we now expect to spend less than a fifty of the 125 lakhs provided for 
the current year. On open lines, expenditure has pi oceeded at a more rapid pace than 
we expected when the Budget was framed and our latist anticipation is that, the budget 
estimate will be exceeded by a little over a ciore. Tins however is partly counter-balanced 
by a reduction of 60 lakhs in our estimate of expenditure fiom the Depreciation Fund 
which is a counterpart of the programme of open line woiks. 

12. For the year 1327-28 the total amount of funds asked for by railway administra¬ 
tions is 39’77 crores, As usual we propose to authorise them to spend up to the full 
amount they have included in their estimate, but wc are asking the Assembly only to vote 
a sum of 25 crores as a whole, which we believe is at present about the limit of the admi- 
piltxatioM capacity of spending. Of this total ol 25 croreB, we propose to distribute 7*63 
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nistrations* capacity of spending. Of this total of 25 crows, we propose to distribute 7*62 
crores to new lines (as against nearly 16 crores askM for by Agents) and to open line 
works the balance of 17*38 croies as against, roughly 2 and three-fourth crores demanded. 

13. The full details of open line woiks are, as usual, given in tbo budget memo- 
random and in the various pink books dealing with the estimates of new railways and i 
think it unnecessary for me at pres* nt to deal with any of the details of these estimates. 
I need only say that of the total amount of 24*77 crores, which it is proposed to distribute 
among Agents as desiied by them, 19*41 crores aie tor improving open l : no facilities. 
Sums amounting roughly to 3 cmi»*s each aie provided for improvement of track, for 
remodelling of station yards and foi the electidicatinD of lines and stations. The provision 
for doubling and quadrupling tracks, strengthening of bridges, workshops and stores and 
station buildings, and staff quarters amounts to about 6 crores. I would specially em¬ 
phasise the large share that Hectnfication of lines and stations has of the total expenditure. 
The total provision made is ovi 3 one-half ciores The Great, Indian Peninsula Railway 
alone accounts for nearly 2 cio.es of this The pioj^cts included the electrification of 
the main line ftorn Bombay to Igat puri an 1 Poona (coding altogether 5 onr-half crores) 
for which a more is provid'd in th<* iolio’v.ng v ar, and the construction of the power 
house at Kalyan consisting altogether 97 one-half lakhs, for which 40 lakhs is provided in 
1927-28, In this connection, I think that it wou'd interest the Hou<*e if I give them 
certain tiguies which I have extracted fiom a recent report on the Harbour Branch 
Railway of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway system. The section between Victoria 
Terminus and Kurla, a distant* of 9 one-half miles, was electrified with effect from 5th 
Febiuary 1925 On 2id Fehiuaiy 1920 t lie electrification of the Mahim Chord, an addition 
of 2 on»-half miles, was comph tf-d ami the whole ot the Haibour Branch Railway was 
opeiaied by Hpcmc service. A compans >n between the statistics of January 1926 with 
thoB • of Octobei 19 j 6 shows that the tram miles have increased four times, that passenger 
traffic has doubled and that earnings have trebled I may also rail attention to the 
provision of about 2 one-foui th crores made for amenities specially intended for lower 
class passengers as separate from such geneial improvements as remodelling and electri¬ 
fication of stations and yardB and improved tram services from which also they derive 
benefit, in common with others. The special amenities include arrangements for water- 
supply, the increased provisi m of waiting-rooms and halls and refreshment rooms and 
the improvement of booking facilities and sanitary arrangements, but the main item on 
which expenditude is to be incurred is neai ly 1 and three-fourth croTes under additions 
and improvements to lower class carnages. Under additions, the programme for 1927-28 
contemplates 636 coaching vehicles and 552 of these aie lower class carriages. 

New Construction. 

14. One of the most lntciesting parts of the Railway Budget is of course the 
piogiamme of new constiuction. Our progtamme for nest, year will involve a total 
expenditure of 142/3 croies in the case of commercial lino*, but we have thought it 
ne'*essaiy to piovide only 7 41 crores. The programme for both commercial and 
strategic lines is set, out in full in the Budget memorandum. It includes 48 lines 
cover ng 1,813 miles which are already in pvogress and 51 new linps extending 
to 2 8*27 mih'S Thus, our immediate programme c vers 4,640 miles. Only 320 miles 
of new line will be openpd in the current year, but next year I hope that we 
Shall s-e a moie substantia) rerurn on the money we have spent on npw construction 
in the last two or three years. For we hope to open in 1927-28 nearly 900 miles 
of new line. And ray successor is likely to be more fortunate than T have Wn in the 
record of mileage added to the Indian Railway system I am confident that the House 
will welcome this development, and will agree that we should press on with the cons¬ 
truction of new lines. This is our policy. Each Railway Administration i,s charged 
with the duty of exploiing every avenue that affords scope for the construction of remu¬ 
nerative lines of a standard suitable to the traffic that, may be expected and of keening 
in close touch with Local Govermmnts m this important matter. In order to afford 
every facility for the achievement of this object, we do not propose to adhere to one 
rigid standard of construction. Obviously a standard that is suitable for a main line 
carrying heavy traffic may be needlessly expensive for a feeder I me serving a compara¬ 
tively small agricultural tract, ami the Railway Beard have now laid down varying 
standards of construction m order that bianch lines and extensions maj be built to what¬ 
ever standard seems most suitable to the area to be served. 

Rat<*s and Fares. 

15. 1 am sorry that I am not in the happy position of announcing any further 
reduction of ratos and tares, but after what l have said earlier in my speech the Rouse 
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cannot have any expectation of boons of tfifs kind. Bat it mast not be thought that 
we have made merely the reductions in paBnengers* fares announced last year. One 
the contrary, at the beginning of the current year we expressly invited Agents 
carefully to review their passenger fares in the light of statist ice and we told them 
that we should be prepared favourably to consider further reductions. As the result of 
this letter, the Agents of the East Indian, North Western and tfouth Indian Hallways 
felt justified in proposing these further reductions and they have already been biought 
into foice in one case from 1st January last and in the other two cases from 1st Fediuary. 
The reductions on the two State-managed lines are substantial, and third class passenger 
fares for ordinary trams are now down to 2 pies pel mile for distances ovei 300 miles. The 
House may think that we have been unduly bold m sanctioning these teductions m view 
of the fact that the reductions previously sanctioned have not yet given any matenal 
stimulus to traffic, lint the recommendations of the Agents were based on their consider¬ 
ed opinion that ultimately it would pay them to bung down faieB to the level suggest¬ 
ed and we decided to take the risk. I would here emphasise the fact that it is only the 
existence foi our Railway Reserves that enables us to make experiments ot this kind. 
For we have to lemembei that cveiy year we are adding a sura of upwards of twenty 
crorrs to our capital at chaige. Every 20 crorrs added to our capital means that we 
ought to obtain an increase m oui net earnings of about a crore and 20 lakhs. For not 
only have we to pay our inteirst charges but m addition we have to pay one ppr cent to 
General Revtnues on our capital at charge On tiie cither hand, much of oui new inomy 
goes into works which take time to become remunerative, and then* is also the fact that 
we must expect large vanations fiom year to ycui it. Railway earnings in ac ordance with 
harvest results and tiadc fluctuations All tlnse consideiations p-mt to the need for 
prudent management, for unceasing stiivmgs after economy and efficiency, and ior a 
wise policy of building up res^ives. But provided that, we keep these essentials in mind, 
1 think that we can face the future with confidence and that we need not hesitate to 
make such well-con6idered experiments m the reduction oi rates and fares as on the 
advice of our Agents we have so far embarked upon. But I have no doubt that the House 
will agree that the effect of such experiments must closely be watched and that if after 
a fair trial extended over a reasonable period they are found merely to involve us in a 
loss of revenue without bringing any compensating advantage in the shape of increased 
traffic, the matter may require reconBideratiou. But I hope that theie is no fear of this 
result and that we shall not merely be able to cany on the reductions that have been 
mane but also to try further experiments, particulaiiy in the way of reducing freights. 

16. I have just referred to the need for unceasing striving after efficiency and 
economy, and I have done so quite deliberately. Foi 1 think that 1 may claim that 
however far we may have fallen short of our ideal, that has been our policy during the 
last five years, borne members ol the House, I know, flunk that we are too ngid in our 
adheience to this policy and they icgard it m< rely as a iat her voulless buieaucratic trait. 
But, believe me, it is not that. After all the Government of India and the Railway Boaid 
are responsible tor what is, l suppose, one of the biggest commercial undertakings m the 
world. It is a business with a capital of something like 600 eroies—say 4R0 million ster¬ 
ling. If we run it successfully, we piovide Ind.a with a cheap and tfficient system of 
transport. If we fail, the Railways become a burden on the general revenues of the 
country. In some respects I think that we can claim already to have made satisfactory 
progress. I do not. wish to repeat wha' l said last year, but. every one will agree I think 
that our financial arrangements are on a much foumfir basis than ever befoie and that 
we have made some progress in carrying out the lecommt ndations of the Acworth and 
lnchcape Committee. But the Indian Railway system is a vast oipanisation, and recently 
in almost every year some new branch of our woik has been brought under expert 
examination and review. ThiH year it 1ms been the tu n of the woikshops, and we have 
just published the report of the Ra^en Commitho. Some people, I am told, call it an 
indictment of the Railway Woikshops. It may be so. I am not, paiticular about the 
word. But the plain fact is that, the Railway Board thought that State Railway work¬ 
shops required overhauling in the light of most modem workshop practice We entrusted 
the task to two of the best experts w< could find, and we have obtained from them what 
we wanted, namely, a frank outspoken report containing many valuable suggestions for 
improvement of oui methods and our equipment. The* publication of the report may 
expose us to criticism, but from our point of view the important thing is that we now 
know the directions in which to work for economy and efficiency, and we propose to 
follow up the suggestions which have been made. Similarly, an enquiry is now going on 
into our methods of i ail way accounting and into our workshop accounts, and another 
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enquiry has just been made into the medical and sanitary arrangements of one of our 
most important railways. I do not propose to enter into greater detail into the many 
other directions m which economies arc being effected in the administration of our railway 
property as there arc dealt with in. Sir Clement Hindley’s speech in presenting the budget 
in the Council of State. 

27. And now, Sii, T propose to bring to an eni this the last account I shall give of 
my stewardship of Indian Railways. 1 am conscious of its difficulties, and there arc 
many other things that I should like to say, but I am afraid of wearying the House. I 
am soiry that I end with a less prospeious y-iar than some of its predecessor®, but at any 
rate it is a much more satisfactory budg* t than the one I had to defend in this House 5 
yeais ago. No one e mid hav • had mo-e loyal and devoted assistance than I have had 
fiom Sir Cipro* nt Rmd’pv, Mr. S.m, Mi. Parsons and from Railway Officers generally 
and as ioi this Hon*’, So, though 1 have had much criticism, I lik 1 to think that it was 
km lly eiitin m and th**ie is none of ns on those Government benches who does not 
realise the value of the close seiutiny to which our budgets are subjected by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 


The Steel Bill. 

After the Railway Membri’s speech was over discussion was proceeded with the 
Sfrel Piotfchon Bill. 

Labi 1/ijoat Ro! spok<» fust in support of Mr. Ohetti’s amendment for average 
weighted duty, TI ‘ dul n t i.u«tion tiro motive and intention of Mr Jinnah, who did 
not b«'<* any muvnai pie^icm*'* th tin* Oovcrnm *nt pioposals but only discrimination In 
favoni of Riitihh Ft-vq, Tduf Lilnp feared that on* 1 discrimination would lead to further 
discrimination. Politics and econ mirs were iiPor-twined and in this bill the vicious 
principle of impeml im-ferenc.' exisfod. 

The President' T*us question of imperial preference was discussed threadbare the 
other day. I request the members not to makp speeches on that but merely touch on it. 

Lala Lajpat Rai averred that even economically the principle of discrimination was 
unsound and urged thp House to consider the advantage of weighted average duty which 
outweighed those proposed under the Government, scheme. He contended against the 
view that there was dumping of continental steel and pleaded against penalising a large 
mass of consumns who us-'d continental st^i. Continuing, he said that by penalising the 
use of continental steel they would >»'* throwing out of employment thousands of poor 
Indians who were engaged in the manufacture of small articles out of continental steel. 

(‘‘Official P.enolmH ci icd No no, where arc they”) He instanced the small manu¬ 
factures in Bombay, Poona, Gujtanwaln, Sialkot and other places. Concluding, he 
complained against the Indian students not being given adequate facilities by English edu¬ 
cational and technical institutions, while continental countries whose steel the Government 
wished to exclude from India were showing consideration in this respect. This 
treatment of England did not deserve concessions as was proposed by the Bill. He 
accepted that the ste'd industry should be given adequate protection foT seven years. To 
that extent he fnvonied the Tai iff Boar Ps report, but he differed as regards the form of 
protection. % 

Mr. Jinnah, replying to Lala Lajpat Rai, said that the telegraphic representation 
which the latter claimed were pouring in were all from the iron merchants (Hpar, hear). 
None of them were, however, from traders or artisans for whom the Lala had pleaded. 
However, the Tariff Board had taken into consideration the consumer's point of riew, but 
Mr. Ohetti’s amendment, if put into effect, would give excessive protection to Tatas and 
would profit, the middlemen. Figures showed that under Mr. Chetti’s scheme there would 
be unnecessary burden of 4 crores on the consumers in the course of 7 years, but at the 
same time he wanted the Government to sec that small traders and artisans did get the 
requisite protection. 

At this stage, several numbers on the official benches applied for closnre but the 
President ca'led upon Mr Birla to speak. 

Mr. Birla quoted figures to show that, there was no profiteering on the part of 
middlemen. Figures related to b*>ams, angles, etc. Mr. Birla asked the House not to be 
led away by the argument of Mr. dinnah and Sir Charles Inn’s about profiteering when 
in some cases these middlemen actually lost. 

Mr. B, Das said that Sir B, N, Mitra did not reflect Indian opinion in the Executive 
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Council. Air Charles Innes had himself said on a previous occasion that whether it wa 
trap-rial preference or preferential rate*, there was politics behind it. Now, however 
Sir B. N. Mitra, the Indian member, poobponh d the view advanced by the non*officials. 
When Mr. B. Das finished his speech it was a qnailer to four and there were 
renewed cries from official and other benches for closure. The House divided on the closure 
motion when the Hon. Mr. Patel came back and occupied the chair. 57 voted for closure 
and 50 against it. 

The House again divided with the result that 60 voted against the amendment and 
49 for and, therefore, the amendment was lost. 


The Kharagpur Strike. 

After the amendment of Mr. Chetti had been defeated, the adjourn¬ 
ment motion on the Kharagpur strike was taken up. Mr. V. V. Jogiab 
wanted the House to discuss the conduct of the B. N. Railway administra¬ 
tion in not enquiring into the repeated representations of the subordinate 
employees of the B. N. Railway which occasioned the strike causing in¬ 
convenience to the people ; secondly, the conduct of the Government in 
calling out the Railway Auxiliary Force to shoot indiscriminately not only 
the workmen but some members of the public and in not giving warning or 
persuading the crowd to disperse, and lastly, in censoring despatches of 
telegrams sent from the Labour Union to a large number of the members of 
the Assembly. He reminded the House of the representations of the labour¬ 
ers which was promised to be considered but which was repeatedly post¬ 
poned on very flimsy grounds. The chief grievances of the labourers were 
insecurity of service, dismissal without proper action, inBuffioienoy of 
wages and ill-treatment of subordinate officials. The Labour Union 
advised men against going on strike and but for the attitude of Mr. Lewis, 
Acting Chief Engineer, the situation would have been easily solved. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Aiyar who spoke next regretted that Mr. Jogiah had no 
time to develop the main tbemo of grievances, namely that there was in¬ 
discriminate use of bayonets and this was done by using Col. Gidney’s 
Anglo-Indian race against Mr. Jogiah’s labourers (bear, hear). If they wanted 
to shoot Indians, why did they not bring Europeans 1 Why should Anglo- 
Indians have been brought? Was this another proof of the policy of divide 
et emperal From a perusal of the account of the events, it appeared as if 
the men were instigated to use violence so that superior forces of violence 
might be brought into being. Let Sir Charles Innes mark his departure 
from India by conducting an impartial enquiry. 

Colonel Gidney regretted the tone of Mr. Ranga Aiyaris speech which 
itself was for divide et empera. It was the Railway Union and political 
infusion in it. that were at the bottom of the riot. Why should this House 
of legislators accept what all the Railway Union said in their statement and 
in effect send a message for other Railways to follow suit ? By carrying 
the motion they would disorganise Railway as they disorganised the Police 
in Calcutta riot. Let ns not be guided by telegrams sent by the rioters. 
Concluding Col. Gidney asked the Government to see that there was 
no dismissal, removal or reduction in accordance with rule fourteen of the 
Home Department. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi drew the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Auxiliary forces were composed of railway officers. The 
speaker asked if it was fair that the very officers under whom these men 
were working should turn out to be the military when the men struck work ? 
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This was not the first time in which the military was used for firing in the 
name of law and order. The Government of other countries did not use 
military for such purposes. Mr. Joshi wanted an enquiry not only into 
the incidents of shooting but also into the grievances of the workers. If the 
Agent bad failed in his duty, let not the Government of India fail in its duty. 

Referring to the gnevarices of the men Sir Chailes limes said that he 
bad never known a case in which the Agent of a Railway extended so much 
sympathy to railway men. As soon as the grievances of men over the 
transfer of Mr. Naidu was brought to his notice, the Agent himself took 
the trouble to explain tho actual position. The men came back to work, 
but all of a sudden due to tho influence of politicians a public meeting was 
called attended by a large number of persons and resolutions passed. Then 
there was a ciowd marching to the station yard and preventing the running 
of trains etc., and if at that stage the District Magistrate oidored the use of 
not fire but bayonets, then Mr. Ranga Aiyar wanted him to be dismissed. 
The District Magistrate had to act 011 tho spur of the moment. His task was 
difficult and no more than tho necessary violence was used. So long as he (Sir 
Charles) was a member of tho Government, no distnct officer would be punish¬ 
ed or penalised for trying to do his duty in circumstances of this kind. The 
versions as received by him from the officials and as given out by men did not 
of course tally in all respect. Indtod, the House was not in possession of the 
facts. What then was the use of our onquiry at this stage ? The danger 
of passing this motion at this stage was that they would prolong starvation of 
theso men who were on stnke. 

Diwau Chamanlal said he was yet to hear the word of regret for 
bayonetting. Could it be deniod that the head of the Auxiliary Force, 
Colonel Henderson himself, was a railway official ? 

The Commerce Member inteijected that he said the Auxiliary Force was 
called out by the District Magistrate. 

Mr. Chamanlal condemned the law being taken into their hands to the 
danger and detriment of the life of the people. A judicial enquiry must bo 
held into the firing and bayonetting and au impartial enquiry into the 
grievances of the strikers. If a promise of this enquiry was given, tho motion 
would be withdrawn but not otherwise. 

Pandit Malaviya who followed prefaced his speech with a declaration 
that he was generally against strikes. He said that it had been suggested 
that strikers had done injury to tho railway property. He was Borry that 
officials on the spot acted unwisely, for strikers had gone to the platform to 
advise their fellow-strikers also to stop woik. They bad perfect right to do 
bo. If the speaker was convinced that violence had been resorted to by the 
strikers, his attitude would be different. The speaker regretted the want 
of patience and restraint on both sides. The authorities should have exeicised 
greater restraint. It was not necessary to have called out tho Auxiliary Force 
and asked them to resort to the use of bayonets and fire-arms. If {Sir Charles 
Innes had only expressed regret for the action taken there would not have 
need for this heated debate. 

Mr. Neogy dealt at the outset with the constitutional aspect regarding 
which he said he was between the devil and the doep Bea for a while. Sir 
Alexander Muddiman said that this question was to be discussed only in the 
local Council. The President of the Bengal Council had disallowed adjourn* 
ment motions on the ground that this was a central subject. Proceeding 
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he referred amid cries of li shame ” to the censorship on telegrams sent b y 
the Labour Union to 18 members of the Assembly. Not only wore their 
reports suppressed by the authorities but their own accounts were cooked up. 

It was 6 when the President doclared the motion talked out. Tho 
Assembly then adjourned. 

The South Afncan Agreement. 

On the 21ST FEBKUAKY Mr. Bhorc made a statement of tho 
agreement reached between the Union Government and the Go\ernmont of 
India and ho was applauded at tho conclusion. (For the text of the 
statement see Section “ India Abioad.’V 

The President reminded Mr. B. Das of a reference mado by Mr. Bhoro 
that so far as the Government of India were concerned, they had ratified 
the agreement. 


The Steel Bill Passed. 

Mr. Jamnadas M1CHTA then niovfd his am* ndn» nt i in hug iorwaid Lib alternative 
scheme m icsptct ot duty cum pioUcln 11. He :uu.i ihni lm lull did embody Im¬ 
perial picieunee and that u wtulii be corwitui nth ly nicb and sU p by step. lie 
shoved that at a muitef fhue jiais' \ ioUct" n n h< nn t hi Comi nun ut bud Uiu luted 
m levcnuc by lis. 200 J&khs, the cmiitoi by 1.* Ku js.khs aid the wage-iamei, by 
Its. 426 Jashs while theownu oi the Cinjui) L.ui in time jiuib bcmiittul in the shape 
oi dividend only to the ixtcnt. ol Us. 4 and hall n.kl h t wlncli u.d not yield even halt 
per cent. Iiow could this be txpi cted to hi\i ab an induct ment to tHe mvostoi. The 
people oi India had made heavy saenhee m tl nc ycius to bmp Tata bud to stand lum. 
Thanks to the txciangc, capital had to bt wnlltn down. 

Continuing, Mi. MeLta nvcntd that tl.c piuKeHon extended was so small that it 
would not attiact capital. He contested the vuw <»i Mi .Jinnah that it wai the middle- 
men mg in Ttmlay who would btndit b} his nl erne, in showed iljat aecoiding to 
Qodie], r lata had (juoted Its. 128 pt*i ton loi Hu i wh.di could come liom Uumany ior 
He. 141 oi at 170 with additional uuty. r lhtn undei no cucurnttanccs could Tatas 
compete with this. The consumer in Calcutta LcLdiUu bceaute ti the eemptution 
with Bntish bled and because ol tho nearness ot Calcutta, He; maintained that his 
scheme alone would give piotcction to the indubli}, inipoic too least Luuhn on the con¬ 
sumer and would put ihe least possible sum m the Lauds oi tho Covin nmc it. 

Mr. JINNAH, loplymg, remaikcd that he* no\ei said tnat the llul wah period but 
that oi the 3 schemes bcloie tho House the one embodied in the Bill k presented tho hast 
evil. Mr. Jamnadae Had only proud the speaker's contention that hi cause lata Mu 1 
did not leach the ports oi Bombay, Ixaiachi and Madias as easily as Calcutta it was the 
middlemen who leally benefited. Hul Mi .lamirnr as undtisiand that ii he gate bouutiiB 
to Tatas the mult would be that Tatas would cu cuitiaie on pioduetion ol bounty led 
material and give up pioduetion ioi instance oi ganaimed sheets / ’1 ms would moan 
that the u vinuc derived irom lmjoit duty undei pioteetion which an ountea to hail Horn 
these sheets would as a lcsult oi wnlidiawai ol pi< t< etion be lost. Ho saw no uason 
why new companies should not come into tho hold Mi. Jamnadah Mthta had chargtd the 
speaker of being cilhci in air oi at so a but it apptaied to Mi. Jinnah that Mi, Jamnadas 
himself Ytfas either m the lap of picjudice oi tad been misled by middlemen. He exa¬ 
mined the amateur amendment oi Mr Jamnadas and showed how it would land the 
Government in difficulties and unknown liabilities. Hoi instance, any turn could without 
much outlay undertake to manuiactuie bins eut oi sciap non and sciap steed. To pay 
bounty foi piotcction ot such bars would involve an unknown liability. Speaking with 
all autlionty at his command oi the woikmg ol thioc years pioteetion, he described 
Mr, Jamnadas’s amateur proposals as ridiculous and absuid and that to woik the scheme 
proposed by the Bombay member would, il not impossible*, be most dillicult, veiy expensive 
and very inconvenient. He hoped that the House wvulu loalise its responsibilities in the 
matter. 

Mr. M, K. ACIIAUYA l egret. ted that Sir Chaiits Innos had not met the argument 
ot the non-officials that under their scheme he (Sir Charles) was taking much moie fiom 
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the consumer They all agreed that adequate piofcction should b «2 given (0 Tatas, but not 
in the way tin Government bUgg^Med. H«* would have no objection it the entire scheme 
was withdrawn and anothei Bill which would be more acceptable to tue House was 
brought forward, lie, however, would accept Mr, Mehta’s amendment a& the lesser of the 
two evils. 

Bandit MALAV1YA emphasised that on & matter of this kind Government should 
carry the House with them To snatch a vote this way 01 that was not. the proper 
method of pushing through such legislation. He did not question the earnestness 
ol the Tariff Boaid and of the Government to act m the veiy best mteipst of India 
accoiding to tlu ir light. The opposition was net. wanted, but because theie was honest 
difference of opinion he expected that, instead oi cijing shame ami telling the mcmbeis 
that they did not know thnr business the Government, and then suppoiters should show 
sympathy and coribi.luatir n to the views ol the opposition. Then view was based on 
seme leganl for the consume! to s< e that the consumer was nut penalised m 
places wheie Tatas did not opciate. He suggested tl at the Government with all its 
Secretariat, maehineiy should co-opeiate with tin House 111 icmoving the detect ol Mi. 
Jamnadas’s scheme. The spiakei had woikcd with Mr. Jmnah lor ycais but icit that 
Mr. Jinnah’s special pleading on thib occasion had disappointed many muulitiH. He 
rejected the pJca that Tatas would play lalse to the Assembly and to tlie countly by 
changing their plans for pioduction. It they end, the Assembly wou'd not 1 elp item 
again, lie did not wish to huit Englishmen, but mubt hist have regard i 01 the jiiteubts 
ol his own count!ymru. Why rubh thiough tins Bui? 'lhe mamci m which the Bill 
was being handled had caused him gicut 1 am ami be ended by suggesting the adjourn¬ 
ment of the discussion. 

At tins stage th.* closuie was moved by the official b vches and was earn d without 
division, TJi** House Hi 11 voted on Mr. Janmatlas M< MaV arm ndment and j* p cted it 
by 05 votes against 60. Thus, vvlnh* wlnpping on both s d* s had biought in the absentee 
mcmbeis, the majoiify for the Bijl piactically, n mams tnc same as it was vvLiu trie 
the motion for recommittal and loi approving Mi. t'hctu’b tchune w’as rejected. 

Discussion on othei Amendments, 

Mr. Muldlai SIXGII then inovnl an amendment jrovidmg for iebato of duty 
in usptet ol impoitul sh 1 1 vsul by bona-hde Indian rnanulactuiers of small 
aitichs such as bolts, toy*-, utd-sil-, cutlciy etc Sir Charth Innci, mtnveniug said 
that this question was under cc mulciation ui the Tariff Boaid and he hoped this 
inhumation m>ght shoiten mscussion. Mr. Mukhtar Singh said he w’as not satistrcd 
with the assurance given by the Cornmucu Membei ami pi esse d hin amendment, The 
sprain 1 explained how the it bate* sj stem could be calculated and wen hod 

Sir Chailes I mu.-, 111 opposing the motion, bind the amendment was vague and 
unwoikable The amuirment was injected 

I’m chase of steel by Government Ifopar^m uts. 

Sn Charles Inncs pointed out that 1 lie in xt aim ndment in the name oi Mr. B. Das 
which asked lor declaiatum oi the Government by notification m the “ Ga^ tte” that 
the purchase oi stew ol Indian ong'n shouul be; gneri piefeicnce by the Government 
elepaitments, rauipcipaliticb and local boaids etc , was put out of order on the grounds 
that it lais el the question of iLcicase of lmpoit duty which was outside the scope of 
the Bill. Tlu* lb evident agieed that t he motion w as emt ol oidei on the giouml that it 
related to provincial subj<cts which could not. be discu&bul 111 the House except by per¬ 
mission of the Gove 11101 -General. He would, howevej, admit the amcmlmcnfc if the 
mover omitted municipal and elibtnct boards from the operation of the amendment. Mr. 
Das agreed to tins and the? amendment was loimally moved. Mr. Das, in moving bis 
amendment, said that even the Tariff Boaid had recommended the use of Indian steel by 
Kail way 8 as it was the obj< ct oi protection to cieatc a market m India for Indian manu¬ 
factured steel. He pleaded iui acceptance ol Ins amendment and complained of the 
circular issued by Ibe Railway Member wbo lccommcndtd that Indian Railways might 
go 111 lor Indian pioducts. Ilia objection was that it was not made obligatory. He 
wanted a statutoiy piovision to be mace with regard to the purchase of Indian steel and 
the mere assurance of the Commtice Member was not enough. 

Mi. Das’e amendment was pressed to division and lost by 45 to 33 votes. 

Appropriation of Protective Duties. 

Mr. N, M, Joshi rose to move the amendment laying down that the amount raised 1 
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by protective duties should be applied for technical tiaining in steel industry and welfare 
Oi workeis such as piotection against eea-sickniss, mumpioymcnt, and old age. 

Sir Chalks lnne*, on a point ot Older, said the motion contiavened bection 67 of 
the Government of India Act which ckaily laid down that no motion lor appropnatiun of 
revenues should be made except with the pci wise ion ot the Uovcinoi-Geneial. The 
Piewdcnt upheld the objection and iu led the motion out of older. Clause 2 ot the Hill 
was then adopttd. 

Lala bang BcharPal unsuccessfully moved an amendment to Clause 3 of the Bill 
demanding that in 1SJ2.1, the steel mdustiy's lepicsentation ot insufficiency of piottctiou 
6hould be a precedent ot luitl ci piotection. 

Depreciation Eund ioi S'jel Compames. 

Dcwan Chaman'ai movid his amendment laying down that the Goveinoi-Gencial in 
Council should have power to tiauie lule-s diuunig sUcl com pan u s to set aside loi a 
depreciation fund a ce;tain amount fiorn the piotits and also piovuimg tor housing, matei- 
nity and othci bin*ins to woikiis, The movei sanl that the AstembJy was entitled to 
direct the companies to so spend ll.tir poliis as to tnsuie pioper woikiug. He 
complained ot the ban lot ol the woiktit who, not n. nbstaiiamg the Taiill Boaro, wuc 
not well tieated and had to euflti gnat haidsbips. 

Bir Charles limes, icpljmg, asked what ciuJd he done it the Bleed companies dis* 
obeyed the iule lor depreciation iunds '/ *Jia opinion, is that it mubt be If it to the good 
sense of the coin panic C directors. Clause 3 was adopted alter two more amendments 
were withdrawn. 

Motion foi parsing the Bill 

bii Charles I lines then mo\ud that the B.:i as amen led be passed. 

Mr. b. "Miunasa IWiNGaK, opposing the motion that the Bill be passed, observed 
that ihe methods adopted in giving piotection weie so hopelessly at vanance that he 
could not agree to it. bn Chailos himselt had agierd that the Bnl piovideci loi Bntifcli 
preference. It was said that no scheme ol impeiial pitleitnce should be undcitaken unltss 
both the Government and the JL< gib.atuie agiud. He would, theieloie, ask the House 
to be caieful in view oi the tact that pi tin nice was both pontual and ccoiumical m 
chaiacter. The speakei objected to the Bill on anothu gieunel, narntly, that it enabled 
the Government to iaibe moie levenue than was needed loi admimsuaiion. It was bad 
and vicious in pnnciple to cncouiage ovuilow ol mouty into the exchequu. Concluding, 
Mi. lyengai lemmdcd tlic i om rot ice Member that on tht last occation when the Limita¬ 
tion Bill was beloie the House, be bad dismissed the lanfl Boaid’s recommendations ior 
import duties r.s a buiUcn on the coiibumci. Was the land Boaid then an expert 
body or bad it suddenly become exput Ucaise it suiUel the Coiumeice Membu ? 

Mr. Rangaiwann 1\ KIsGAK, m eppos ng tb* Bnl, reiuicd to the Iropenal Economic 
Conleience whm the Biitish lipieteniative litn: agictd that, ilntich goods weie enjoying 
a large shaie ol ltuliu’b muikct even without pitleitnce. Mow fcju Chailes Inneb sought 
unfanly to extend the pitieieDcc at the cost ol India. He niermi to the position oi the 
Indian wagon industry m leiat, on to the Bill onriti oncussiou. The wagon industry 
had asked loi piotection. Obviously that industry cou d mai.uiacture aJi the Indian needs ; 
but strangely enough, the Commerce Mimbci had placid oideis m England m itepict 
only oi cunent wagon nquiumcnts but a^o oi anticipatoiy icquiume ntb ior the next 
live yeais. The position was that in spite of Indian bteci‘piotection the wagon industry 
would nof enjoy any privilege. When the question oi protection by bounty to wagon 
industry came up, the Government would *a> theie waB no nectssity as they did not 
require any iuithir supply ot wagons. The result wou d be that while the local wagon 
industry vras suffering Bmish wagon would come into the countiy at a lidiculously cheap 
rate of duty. 

Bill passed by a Majority. 

After Mr. Jinnab had 6pokcn n support oi the Bill closure was applied and agreed 
to. Sir CharleB lnncs having relinquished bis right to reply, the Assembly divided with 
the result that the Bill was passed by 52 votes against 40. 

Civil Aviation Grant. 

The House next proceeded to discuss the motion that a supplementary 
•um not exceeding Kb. 996,000 be gianted to defray the expenses that will 
pome in the course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1927 in 
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respect of aviation. On Diwan Chamarilal strongly objecting to a penny being 
spent on civil aviation, Sir Alexander Muddiman replied that the question was 
of great importance and at the fag end of the day the House was not in a 
mood to discuss it at length. He, therefore, formally moved that further dis¬ 
cussion on the supplementary grant be postponed to which the House agreed 
and then adjourned. 

Discussion of Railway Budget. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the House proceeded to the general discussion of the 
railway budget, which was ’nitiatM by Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas. 

Sir Purushothamdas THAKURDAS acknowledged the manner in which the Railway 
authoiihr'B took mimbrns of the Advi^oiy Council and the Finance Committee info thtir 
confidence but it seemed to him that mostly it was a case of locking the doois after the 
horses had left, For, ov< n with th« said experience of Railway surplus storcB after the 
war, there was to-day considerable surplus of wagons. Locomotives also ceased to be 
in excess. These enormous purchases were made at a tune of high prices and had 
involved the taxpayer m an annual loss of the best part of one crore He was pleased 
at the lower figure of comp“nsa»inn paid, but suggested tdiat following the example of the 
B. B and C. I. Railway who took the Advnory Council into confidence the Railway 
Member should also tell th'-m of the number of claims received for compensation. Sir 
Purushothamdas then spok" paiticn’arly on the tetnaiks of Mr. Parsons, Financial Cora- 
nnsMoner, in his memorandum on the <ff ct of exchange on the Railway budget. He 
In* d that in the who’s railway ta’e told to the House the offVct. of maintaining the artifi¬ 
cial ratio was visible unmistakably. W-nle Sir Basil Blackett had told them that prices 
had adjusted themselves to 1« 4 6d. Mr Parsons was counting on the effect of sterling 
transactions for the next three to five yearB. Ho then examined in detail Mr. Parsons* 
observations. 

Ab for the wages of the railway employees he was the first to stand, for not only 
adenuate payment but, for one that would ensure comfort. He recalled that three years 
ago Sir Charles innes held the wages of railway employees to be very generous 
and those wages to-dav were mot'p favourable because of further fall in prices. To 
raise this issue to prejudice discussion on the ratio was not, fair to the country. Sir 
Purushothamdas added tha* the Government, had been artificially propping up exchange. 

Sir Basil Blackett • You want artificial depression. 

Sir Purushothamdas* It dos not lie in the m.iuth of the Hon. Member to interrupt 
roe when the time is so limited and when he knows well that lu» had not the courage to let 
the ratio issu' 1 be discussed ratlFr. 

He continued* “As for the scores, here again, Mr. Parsons had shown that the 
Government had hv its euriency policy hit the Indian indushi"S. Sir Purushothamdas 
further showed that the mileage of 38,039 in 1923-24 had earned on the averagp Rs. 21,907 
per mile. The total mileage of 39,817 in 1927 to 1928 was estimated tieam practically 
the same, namely Rs. 24,923. 

8ir Purushothamdas continuing drew attention to the remark in the railway admi¬ 
nistration report of 1922-23 that the railway earnings depended on the general prosperity 
of the country which in the case of India was most easily measuied by Hie agricultural 
position and returns of foieign trade. The administration report, of 1925-26 had refeired 
to the heavy drop in the export, of grains tlnough Karachi. The Railway Member had in 
bis speech on Friday admitted that the total foreign trade was nearly 50 crores Jess in 
the current year than in the previous year. The whole question then was that whenever 
they manipulated currency and especially the raho in a manner that it either tampered 
exports and consequently also imports, the railways were bound to suffer. Sir Charles 
Innes was, therefore, not right, in thinking that, the budget, which he presented with a 
hcavv heart was dependent only rn factors outside his hum in control but might very 
well bear in mind and examine the factors undrr the control of the Government of India. 
He felt, that unless the Railway depaitmert, make the Finance Department straighten facts 
and remedy them, the Railway Budgets of India not only for the next, year but for some 
years to come would have nothing but a sad tale to put, before the House. It was a very 
sad commentary on the Currency policy of the Government and the fiist reflection of it 
had been found in the Railways of India. 

After several members had spoken Sir Chailes INNES replied to the debate. The 
Bail way Member said that for the last few years, the railways had got accustomed to 
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Is. 6d. ratio and there would he complication if that rate was altered. Much had been 
eaid of the question of separation of railway finance and both Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and 
Mr. Ncogy had pleaded for revision The terms of the present convention weie to last 
for three years only and then the position should be re-mummed but if there was a 
general dfsire that, the question should be leviewcd cniliei, then the Railway Board 
would be quite prepared even to undertake a pudmiinaiy examination of the subject. 
But the whole scheme was m an exp wimontnl stag** and ior that, reason he 
himself would prefer postponmunt so that the experiment would work itself out. But 
it must be remembered that whenever examination was undertaken, there mu6t. be one 
condition, namely, that the profits of Had ways must go towards lmpiovmg the railways 
and cheapening the rates and freights and not foi the general revenues of the country. 
Mr. Sesha lyengai had considered that in the rad way piogiamme they were going too 
far ; but most of the otlier niembeis who had spoken liad urged that the light policy for 
the Government to adopt was to push on their programmes esp'Cially in ngncultural 
tracts, and this they weie doing. H * warmly contended against the chaige that the 
policy in rcgaid to i ail way programme was m the interest of England and pointed 
out that the lowest, satisfactory teiulei was acc ‘pted by the High Commissioner and there 
was no preference lor Bntain in ret peel of the stores purchased. 

Proceeding, Sir Chaihs referred t.o the criticism levelled against the Railway Board 
after the report of the Raven Committee on workshops and said “ We sought that rnquiry 
at, the instance of Mr. Wrench and we shall give eff< ot to the recommendations. He 
informed Colonel Gidney that reduction in faips had taken place not only m State Railways 
but on all Cc nrpnny-managed railways. If Mr. J lginh’s pugg^psion for a uniform rate 
of 2 pies p M T mile on all railway s lor thiitl-^l i«?s p i-seng^rs weie adopted then there would 
be a loss of Rs. 11 croies Mr. Kanga Aijar was not light m his figuies that 2,500 men 
ban been transform! to CaYuMa from Lueknnw on the E. I. Railway having taken 
over the 0 arid R. Railway. The iiguies weie not nioie than .‘{00. He assured Mr. 
Batnasvvnrai that if time was remissness on the pmt of tin Government, of India in giving 
attention to South India in the mattei of rail wav s m (he past, that was more than made 
up by the projected extensions in the coming yeai. Concluding, Si? Charges Innea 
amidst applause said that if the policy adopted bv the Railway Board was pursued, 
then his successor after tive years would be able, to show a very remarkable recoid. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Voting on Railway Demands. 

On the 23RD FEBRUARY discussion on railway demands for grants commenced 
with a full dices debate on tin* affaiis on tie* Railway Roaid on the motion for omission 
of the whole grant, on which all ih«* in ice non-ofl'cml pail e's s.*rme<! agreed About 
125 motions for cuts, snni“ token and some substantial wee on the oidei japei, but by 
mutual agreement discuss,on was conccntiah'd ni wleeted moil r*-. of beth oharacYis 

Mr. Srinivasa 1YCNGAR iosc to move a reduction of the demand by Rs 9,42,000 
which would nruallj amount to omission in effect, Mi. lyengai complained tin* prin¬ 
ting mistake m the motion on the paper winch staW that demand be reduced to 
Rb. 9,42,900 and not by Rs. 9,49,000. 

Mi. Graham profited that tins was the mistake o[ the mover as original documents 
showed. Mr. Srinivasa lyengai expressed iegu*t and tl e Picsulent permitted him to move 
the reduction by lls 9,42,000. 

Mr. Iyengar, in moving the motion, said that the Railway Pmrd was as supreme as 
the Government of India and had its rrvniuo and expenditure'in the same proportions 
as the grmral budget Them was no sanctity attached to 1 he Railway budget They 
wantfd that l ail ways should be a tian«-f» lied sublet in cliaige ot an Indian Minister. 
The Railway Board w\as an irresponsible body. Fust c’ass appointments like those of 
the Chief Commissionei and Members of the Railway Board were appointed without, refer¬ 
ence to the Assembly. He itcallid it was an integial pail, of the c nvention that India- 
msation bhould be proceeded apace and Indians should be appointed to the Railway Boaid. 

Mr. Srinivasa lyengai maintained that, this qu,Mtion was also a iccommendation of 
the same insolation just as the Convention wa«, and though it was made aparl. from the 
Convention it, became a fnrthei convention. Why talv shelter under techincal evasions f 
He further held that the Boaid should not be a technical body hut a business body and 
Indians were avai’able to man it to-day. There was mal-a 'nunistiation and gross breach 
of tiust as was shown by the scanonl. Sir Chailes Innes had made virtue out of 
necessity in welcoming the Raven Commit ec’s stiiclure, lie finally charged the 
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Government that the Indian point of view had not boon kept in connection with the 
Bailway administration either in the matter of constitution or power of the Board or 
power of the legislature. The Indian point oi view wag not kept in view as was Bhown 
by the sorry tale of extravagance in respect, of wagons and stores. It was still an alien 
administration out of touch with the Indian requirements. 

Sir Charles Innes, replying, wi h >d the attack had b°en directed to him and not to his 
railway officers ; for, he maintained, I he Bail wav Board was a technical body and did not 
control the policy. As fm Tndiaiiis.ation, he recalled his words three years ago which 
did not hold out the hope of the eai ly aponintm^nf of an Indian to the Railway Board. 
An Englishman or a Scotchman dislike J nothing more than that lie be charg'd with 
breach of faith. The Railway Roaid was a technical body and its appointments were 
prize posts for railway service and muRt. go to men who had earned them by excellent 
work. It would he dereliction of duty on his part to recommend supersession to anpoint 
an Indian. lie reahs-d the point of view of Indians that the Railway Board was a 
close corporation from which In bans were definitely excluded (hear, lnar) but, they must 
realiso his point of vi< w also that Indianisat ion was purely a question of time. He 
admitted that the Indianisation policy was belated ; but it was having full effect and 
Indians were coming to the top. There was an Indian Chief Engineer and an Indian 
Superintendent. 

Reduction Motion Carried. 

The motion of Mr. Snmvi«a Iyengar for a cut amounting virtually to the total 
rejection of the demand was then put to vot 1 and carnel by 59 votes against 52. The 
House then adjourned. 

Capital Piogramrae. 

On the 21TH FEB1U T VilY, Pan h* Kunzru moved a cut of Re 1 and wantei to know 
what their comraitm *nts would h* in r'-unef of ichabditahrm an 1 cinital program n«. As 
for new construction he wished they went at a less rapid rate than they were doing at 
present. I>t there b" no undue burden on their resources in respect of interest charges. 

The motion was put and negatived. 

Railway Stores Policy. 

Pandit Kunzru next, moved a cut on denial un 1 >r the Riil way Board ti pr it.est 
against the purchase of stores direct without assistance an 1 consultation if the Stores 
Department. The exiting policy of tin Govn'iimm*- in g j n >ral and Ridwavs m oam- 
cular for buying stoies was high'y o'q *e‘, ri ibV. It st ires wr* n >t b mght through 
the Stores D’paitment why wa» that d^; irt mnt a*- a’l miinta<md ? 

The Chair put. the ‘ok 01 c.U to v u » an I d ‘f* 1 ir ■ 1 itnwi'I. T 1 is b’mj; c invests 1, 
division was called and Mr. Kun/'iiN motion wis canned by G<> aguust 41 votes. 

Separation of Railway from General Finance. 

Mr. Kunzru next raised the question of separation of railway finance from general 
finance and made suggestions in rosn>et of changes called for in tin con\ >ntion on the 
subject. After discussion, Pan lit Kunziu with Ire v tin amendment on receiving the 
assurance that the H mse wo ill b 1 given an on >o’*t,unity of discussing the matter, 

Enquiiy into Railway Employees’ Grievances. 

Mr. M, K. Acharya ras’1 tin question of Government, not accepting the A^s’mbly's 
resolution in 1925 rocomnmn ling inquiry into th» grievances of the sabortinate raibvay 
employees. Ho described tlie attitude of tin Government as one of great, lack of sympathy 
and said that resolutions had hhic’ been passed by th>* conferenci of employees .and All 
India Railway Federation earnestly praying for a commisbin of inquiry. Mr. M K. 
Acharya gave a detailed list of ginvanc»s as r*cuv»d by him from employe’s particularly 
in regard to low wages The plight, of employes was inle»d I lk * that of a dm vnmg man. 
Would not Sir Charles Innes with weight of his anGionty ani influence come to their 
rescue by at least agreeing to appoint a committee of enquiry ? 

The motion was under discussion wlnn tin Assembly adjourned till next day, the 
25TH FEBRUARY, when the motion of Mr. Acharya was pressed to division ane carried 
by 61 against 47 votes. 

Extension of Assam Railway. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay then move! a cut oE Re. I for drawing attention to the failure of 
the Railway Board to consider the possibility of railway communication between Gauhati 

39 
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and Shillong. This was withdrawn on Sir C. HinJlcy assuring that Motor transport 
served better than Railways in the Assam Hill roads. 

Decentralisation of Railway Board’s Woik. 

Mr Kelkar next moved a cut to elicit information whether the Railway Board had any 
scheme of decentralisation of board’s woik and power of supervision and control laying 
special stress <"n want of close touch of officials with pubhc opinion. Ho urged that the 
advis iry committee should not be confined to metropolitan cities, but should also bo 
formed in mofussil. He suggested that committc.*a be foi rued on the lines of those which 
existed in Prussia to which rtferen^e had been male by the Acworth Committee. 

On receivin'* the assurance that all suggestions made in the debato would be fully 
considered, Mr. Kclkai withdrew his motion. 

Concession Rates to Indian Manufacturers. 

Mr. Kelkar next raised a grievance against railway rates of trade in relation to 
Indian manufacture !b He traced the history of tins demand since 1915 when it was 
uade in tho Impenal L-'gn’ativ* CmnoilandtaidthelUilvayDjparhnontnevercon- 
lucted pioper investigations mto the applications made by Indian manufacturers. He 
nst.aneei mfe» alia tlie cas> of Kulo.kir B"oth«*is who manufact.ure<l agricultural 
mplemen^ Sucli implements manufaetuiel m England were impoited at preferential 
•ates by 4 lu» Customs I)‘paitra mt but tlu* Railway P*pirtment took another view and 
would not allow concession era when this iniquity was drawn attention to by Dr. Harold 
Mann cndorung tho appbcation of Knlo'.kir lliotbeis. This was ultimately withdrawn 
by the raov r. 

Regulation of Expenditure. 

Pandit Nilkontha Das then urged that expenditure should be regulated. He com- 
plained that expenditure was growing more and more because they were all raising the 
standard of living unnecessarily by imitating Europeans. Tins moining there was a 
view expressd that the salary of Indians should b* rais* t to the level of Anglo-Indians. 
Why should this be done? On the other hand the tendency should be to make Anglo- 
Indians adopt a lower standard. At any rate Indians must not unnecessarily laise 
their own. The motion was finally lost. 

Reduction of Petrol Rates, 

Col. Crawford by a token cut pi eased on the retention of the Government the 
necessity for 1 eduction of petrol rates and providing faciWies for carriage of petrol m 
tank wagons. Sir Clement Hin-llcy promised to look into this question of petrol rates 
after consulting the Agents and mfoimcd that th“y weie watching the question of carriage 
of petrol in wagons 

Other cuts on the agenda were not moved and finally the first head , the Railway Board, 
was pas>ea by granting for it the reduced sum of Rs. 98. 

Inspection Demand. 

The second head related to inspection. Mr. Puraisami Iyengar objected to the 
salaries of certain officers being put as non-votable while they should have been put as 
votable. k He based his objections under provisions of the Act which required that Inspec¬ 
tors should be appointed by the Governor-General in Council and as such their Balarias 
must be made votablc. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Higher Appointments in 8. I. Railway. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY, Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved a cut of over Rs. 2 lakhs 
to protest against the proposal of S. I. Railway to add to higher appointments while con¬ 
tinuing to pay starvation wages to lower employees. He added that this railway was 
most inefficient and that there was nepotism. The motion was rejected. 

Pilgrims’ Grievances. 

Fandit Kunzru by another tokm cut raised the grievances of pilgrims who are 
sometimes taken in wagons. He biought this matter particularly in view of the forth¬ 
coming Kumbha Mela at Hard war. If it was felt absilutely necessary to carry pilgrims 
in wagons then it stood to reason that they must get some rebate in fares. This was 
withdrawn. 
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Reduction of 3rd CiaBS Fares. 

Mr. Acharya moved a cut. to urge reduction of 3rd C'as^ fares. Reduction effected 
in respect of long journey helped only a very small pioportion of passengers. 

Bir Charles Innes, in opposing the motion, contended that the 1 eduction of fares on 
East Indian, North Western and South Indian Railways had given a loss ot Its. 67 lakhs 
in eight months in spite of incieasi d traffic. The Railways had gone as tar aa posable in 
the direction of reducing the fares. Jie emphasised that tuird class travelling in India 
was the cheapest in the world. The motion was lost. 

Administration—Working Expenses. 

Sir Charles Innes then moved for Rs, 1,230 lakhs in respect of working expenses 
under administration. 

Mr. Trakasam moved a cut of IU 2 cioies. He said the budget snored that no 
less than Rs. 05 were being spent 111 woiking expenses for every bundl'd lupees giosu 
receipt. He elaboratly mentioned to the House the 1 suit ot hit examination of Japanese 
figures and their companson with coucspoudirig expenses inuir'vi m India, Thus, 
while in mdia, between Rs. 2,600 to Rs 4,000 wt-ie paid monthly to the Ag<nt and 
Rs. 6,000 to the Chief Commissioner for Railways, the saiaiy in Japan of tnc Chief 
Commissioner for Railways dm not, exceed Kb. 1,020 pel mensem. In India itself, the 
House must be aware that men like the Right lion’biC bastn woiked patliotically fox the 
sake of the countiy on mere pittance iccoved fiom the Soi vants of India Society. If 
only the Government had for 60 ytais tiled to open up these lanks to Indians, it would 
have enabled them to run railways at half the cost. The motion was pul and Jyit, 

Mr. Aney next moved a cutloproUsT,aga.nstthe\iolationoltheEcoieouram<'nJa- 
tion for giving 73 per cent ot \aeanci »s to Indians During thr y<*ar 223 appointments 
were matte, ot whom 132 went 10 Kuiopeans, while only 80 to in nans including statutory 
natives of India. 

bir Charles Innes replied that on the Stale Ranway between Apul to Febiuary 
36 pci cent appointments had gone to Kuiopeans and 65 per cent to Indians and the 
reabon why 75 pel cent wab not, it ached was the paucity ol mechanical engmeeis in 
India, but the Government, fully mindful ot woiking up to 75 pei cent at the eaiiiest 
possible date, weie making aiiangemcut lor mechanical hauling ami were employing 
Kuiopeans temporarily on shoit contiactB bo that these appointments did not attect per¬ 
manent proportion ot the service. 

Mr. Aney pressed the motion to division and it was lost by 15 against 43. 

The demand under head “ Woikiug Kxpensis-Administration ” was tberefoie carried 
without any reduction. 


Kepans and Maintenance. 

The next head related to the woiking expenses, repairs and maintenance and opexation, 
Mr. Bhunmugham Chetti moved a miuction ol Rs. 50 lakhs in the amount of 10 cioies 
set apart foi lepairs aud maintenance charges ot lolling stock. Hits authonty f.,i moving 
this cut was the Raven Committee’s it port. This lepoit uni c.eaii} remaiked that the 
repairs were not being earned out uh economically aa they stiou.d be ami that witu better 
organisation ami better methods of piotlucuon. It snou.d be possible to reduce the 
expenses to the level of expenses in Kugland. Tue cists in leguid to locomotives were 33 
per cent higher than in England, 100 per cout higher in the case of coaching vehicms aud 
another 100 per cent in case of goods vehicles. These woiked out four and a halt ciores 
higher, but he pleaded that the Government should give an earnest of their intentions to 
adopt the recommendations ol the Committee by agiremg to at least half a ciorc. The 
motion was pressed to division and lost amidst official applause. 

The total demand under this head namely Rs. 311,67,00,0 JO was then cairied without 
reduction. 


Other demands. 

At this stage (5 p.m.) guilhtiiie was applied and other ten heads of the budget 
were passed. The C'ongicse I’aity and in some cates also the Nationalist, paily crjiug 
“No” but not clalkiiging a divibiun. Thus after t days’voting except that the 11 rat 
head the Railway Beaid which was given a leduced turn of Rs. 08 out of Rs. y,43,000 
the Railway Budget w&b sanctioned in entirety. The Assembly then adjourned, 
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The Financial Statement for 1 927-28. 

Tiio IIi'Uso re-assembled on the 1ST MARCH 1927 to h<ar the speech of Sir Basil 
BLACKJb/lT on the Budget foi 1927-28 Ko appreciable reduction in taxation is piopoeed, 
but the duty on motor car and hides, export duty on tea and btarnp duty on cheques are 
ali to be aflected. Some of fchtm reduced anu otInis abolished. 1'eimanent remission of 
provincial contributions by 3 and hail cmics is ruade and Bombay gets the lion’s Bhare 
while Bengal is relieved to the extent ol 9 lakhs leaving 51 lakhs. The actuals of expen- 
dituie under military foi 1926-27 aie expected to cxc-id the estimates by 03 lakhs. 

In the course of his speech Bn Basil Blackitt said .— 

Customs icceipts are expected to exceed the eitimate by 160 crorca, ns a result of the 
buojancy of the yield from sugar and pioteet vr duties. The Proceeds m 1925-26 of the 
sugar duty were 71 lakhs more than foi 1924-25 and neail} double those of 1923-24, and 
were thought to have been milated owing to the hta\\ fall in the woild pi ice of 6ugar in 
that ycai. But out cautious estimate oi 570 cion s foi 1920-27 has now to be laised by 
1.26 crores. Protective duties on sUel in spite of then sneerss in giving protection have 
prov<d unexpccudly ifllcacious in bunging m nunue and aie now expected to produce 
2.85 crous as against an estimate of 2.35 cions. This repnsmth of course the total 
procetdu ol tlicse duties, not simply the excess ovii what the oidmaiy revenue duties 
would have hi ought m, 

Tax^s on Income aie now estimated to bung in 29 lakes Pis tna.ii the Budget estirrate 
of 16.15 ciores, but tins is due almost dihitiy to an iiHM<asr in refunds in connection with 
double income tax leliet consequent ou the reduction in the standard rate of income-tax 
in Oieat Bnlam. 

Oiu receipts firm Sa’t were fully up ti. ant.cq at mils up to the rnd of December, but 
the hope, bo*< vei shnddly butticsM d, thr,ttl'i n* w Budp-t imgM bung a reduction of 
dulj seems tospnng eternal nr the burnt oi tin* sad na'ctant and the 1 mod recent figures 
suggest that clearances have been lit aided pending the- opening ol the Budget. It so, the 
lilaich iiguicB naj shew a substantia 1 i<toui\, but 1 have iclt it piudent to place the 
levised estimate at 6.70 cions, a reduction ol mkhs on the* emgmal estimate. 

Tbo net n e( lpts lrom Opium aie now mm uioi at 3.12 crons, an unpio\( raent of 
86 lakhs on the Budget tiguie. \S e wen uroinj faut.ous in oui ioucast ol the immeeimte 
cfhct oi our new policy ol restiicting expoits, v,i...e a \ ooi ciop suecieding tlutc succes¬ 
sive bnmpei jeais leei to a saving ol 18 lakhs in out pa) merits to cuitnatois, etc. 

1 tide is no el ange in the figuic ol 6.01 crons loi the llanwaj contribution, and 
among other revtnue beads 1 need ony mention a speuaj uctiptoi31 lakhs on account 
ol German reparation which represents a payment m icspict ol the pence! be lore 1st April 
1926 and does not tkcicloie go direct to ledecUon oi avoidance ol debt uudei the piovi- 
bions ol the Finance Act of 1925. 


Expenditure, 1926-27. 

On the Expend it me side the most imponant vanatmns an* ar. excess of 67 lakhB in 
the net Militaiy expendituie and a saMiig ef 82 ia 1 hs on inunst on dead-weight debt. 
The rattd is due to the reduction m tnc rater oi interest jf.idon new bonowings. The 
cncetB on the Militaiy Bueget arises niu,iiJj fu'm the ruetsuty ol mciease*d expenditure 
on puicbasc and manufacture oi ordinance arm othu stores amounting to 7U lakhs. Un- 
foitunateiy this is not a non-re cunt nt but a recurrent inenast explainable by the fact 
that wt ? have come to the end oi oui jcweitoeiraw en tl e suiprus stores kit over alter 
the War, 

Ube revised estimate of ltvtnuc cemes to 130 25 nous and tl e icviscd estimate of 
exper cltfuie lo 127.16 cron f as cc n’{ an d with tl.e cr.gn al estimate of 130,43 crorcb and 
130,38 non s. 1 bus for the ieuith }«ar m suceissicn wc are Jcit with a realised surplus, 
Ubt KMsed Budget oi 1920-27 shows a Oh ar.ee m the right siele oi 3.10 crores. 

Ihest kguns aie drawn up on the Ians vlrch has keen customary for the purpose 
of the pitsdnainn tl the Indian Budget foj nany )<ais But, as pointed out by the I’ublic 
Accounts L(D mittee in then Bcjoit tn the Aeee unts oi the ye ai 1924-25, they do not, 
strictly s] taking, lipmuit c it hi i the guss or the i ct re venue and expendiluie of the 
Gcvtn mtnt c 1 India. A bmk ci ecrtmuity is always to be ehpiecated. 1 have not 
thought it deniable todipait ium the n.ttlcd oi pnsintation sanctioned by past piactice, 
Treie are rrc'ud uiawlaekt m ; nj ioim tl at might hi adopted But, that the present 
loim is, in sent wujs, inconveimnt aid n a} < \<n be nnsn adrug is iBustialtd by our 
expend ce rn 1926-27. In spilt oi coLsiot labie improvements in the main Itevcnue heads, 
it is very surprising to discover that the revised estimate oi revenue for 1926-27 actually 
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shows a decline of 18 lakhs as compared with the original estimate. The explanation has 
to be found in the way in which Railway figuus are brought into the figuies of the 
General Budget. Both the n ccipts and »*xpindituie 011 Railway Account, which appear 
as items in the General Budget, aie substantially lowci in the lcvised Budget than in the 
original. Yet the Railway contilhuiiuu is ex.icny as oiigmally estimated and has under¬ 
gone no change whatevei. The revised iurp.us <»t 3 10 cion s lor 11)20*27 is accounted 
for to the extent of rather over 2 cioies by a real mipn vemeut in oui levenue ; yet the 
revised figure for revenue is less than the onguial. The figures of net revenue and 
expenditurerefeired to below give a tiuer pjctuic in this it>p"ct, O 11 the other baud, the 
net figures tend to obf-cine the magnitude ol the Goveimn nt of India’s activities and of 
the expenditure which they and the Assembly control. Wc must turn to the grots figures 
to get an adequate conception of what these are. 

The gross expenditure of the Government of India including the wojking expenses 
of the Railways and of the Posts and IMegraphs and Imgation Depaitrnentb aggiegates 
well over 2U0 cioics. The exact figure is 201.72 cioies. Even this figuie excludes 
ceitain small items of expenditure which aie sho^n net—not gioss—in oui accounts. I 
have not imposed on the Finance Depaitmrnt, to whose loyal and exacting i.ibouis duung 
the Budget season the Government and the assembly and in a spe cial drgice the b iiianco 
Member are deep'y indebted, the task of aiming at oxac, figuiis in thi^ connect iou. For 
the purpose of pienMation of the lacts to the House and the eountiy, the gioss expendi¬ 
ture figure oi V04.72 cioies conveys a sufficiently tiue picture. 

The task of woiking out accurate figures ol oui net revenue and expenditure requires 
preliminary decisions on many pioblimatical points, lor example, the question arises 
whether expenditure on the collection ol taxis should app ai as cxjcndituie or as a 
deduction fiom tin* revenue rausid by means ot those taxes , or again, wnitnei the interest 
received on out advance to theJre.vmcu. Loans Account thou'd be treated as a deduc¬ 
tion from our interest charges or as levcnu**. hratemeut D of the Budget sets out Lhe 
figures of net lcvei.ue and e xprnditure on the same basis as last yeai. Accum ing to that 
Btatement our net expendituie amounts to 84.07 cioies. One tact which the figures of 
net revenue and expen utuie bung out with stun" a hat st.utling c eaiurss is the extent to 
which undei the i< formed constitution the* acuwtics id the Government of India have 
been translened to the Provincial Governments, tie* functions of the Central Government 
being limited in the mam to the defence of India, hei lelalious with the ixtenoi and 
with the Indian Princes, major communications, the Public Debt and the Cunency, some 
miscellaneous duties in connection with subjects such as suiveys, aichatology and rtseaich, 
and the responsibility for geueial superintendence, direction and control ot the Piovmcia 
Governments. 

Debt position. 

In the year 1920-27, while our total debt will have incirased fiom 909.04 to 975.541 
crores, our sterling debt will have decieased fiom 450.55 to 152.40 ciores. Our pioduc- 
tive debt will have increased fiom 797 98 cioies to 779.83 croies, and our unpioductive 
debt will have decirased trom 234.00 to 201,71 cioies. Satisla*. toiy as tlicBe figures aie 
in themselves, they aie still more pleasing in then reaction on oui Budget expenditure 
and on the late of interest at which we bonow in Inelia whctlnr for new capital outlay 
for productive puiposesor for repayment ot mutuung debt. Thanks mainly to our policy 
of making legular piovisiou for leeluctiou ov avonlance of debt, wr bonowed in the maiket 
in India at the rate of 4 09 per cent, subject to income-tax in 1920 as compared with 0 
per cent tax-free in 1922, and the cbaige on the Budget of 1927-28 for interest on dead¬ 
weight debt is about 5 and hall crores Jess than it w 7 as in 1923*21, a saving considerably 
larger than the total amount ol our present piovision for lcducuon or avonlance of debt. 

Budget estimates for 1927-28—Revenue. • 

The ground is now cleared for the piesentation of the liguics of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture of 1927*28. I put tiie net revenue fiom Customs at 49.15 crores, an increase of 
2.75 crores over the original estimate and of 1.46 ciores over the levised estimate for 1926* 
27. Allowance has been made for a reduction ot about 10 lakhs m the revenue from 
protective duty on steel owing to the effect of the new tSteel ludustiy Protection Bill. It 
is wise to anticipate some reduction in the impoits of sugar as compared with the very 
high figures of the past two years. The reductions undei these two heads should, how¬ 
ever, be compensated for by the noimaJ growth ot revenue uneier other heads. 

Under the head of ‘Taxeb on Income,’ 1 put oui net receipts at 16.50 crores which is 
85 lakhs more than the Budget figure lor the current year and 65 lakhs more than the 
revised estimate* The improvement under this head is due in part to slightly more 
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profitable tiade p^neially and in pait to the substitution of tax-subjrct for tax-free 
Government ol India slcuiiIus. 

The ongiuul < slinnK of revenue fiom salt duty for 11)20-27 was 6 fiO crores and I put 
the llguie ioi 1H27-28 at 7 cioies, the liicnase being justified on the oasis of the normal 
giowtli in consumption. 

rmh i tlie head ‘Opium’ we haw to allow for a reduction of 10 per cent in our exports 
m accmiance with the poncy announced last year. On the other hand, the considerable 
luiuction which has hem elhcUd m the ar*a ol cultivation cuitails our outgoings, 1 put 
the tiguie loi giOss levenuc fiom Opium at 3.83 cioies, wInch is 35 lakhs loss than the 
rivised hguie ioi the cuilent ytai, and the expemhtuic at i)l lakhs which is 10 Jakha 
less than tLu liguic m the levisul estimates ioi 11120-27. The net livmue will aceouling- 
Jy be 2.1>2 cions as cornpaied with 3.12 cioies m the current year. 

Tfic net icceipis liom Runwavs lor 11)25-20 vvne cousideiabiy b low those for 
11)2125 and in spitu ol the menac'd value ol 1 pci ct lit on the capital charge, the 
contilbution lulls liom t> 01 cions in 11)20 27 to 5.18 eioice in 11)27-28. 

Oui itceipts uudet other h- adb ol levtiiue aic estimated at 15.70 enur^ being a 
riductionot l 71 cioiib liom tin ougmai et lunate foi l!)2<»-‘27. Tins tsl miate assumes 
the Continuance, pi ml.ng the liiauguiation ot the Utseivc Hunk, ol the piesent piacnce 
ol enduing to lev. nut the ixc ss ovei L 10 million in the Go,d Standard Kiseivcand the 
income liom invebtnientb ot the J'.ipei Cuiicncy llibcivc. Tim amount ot them- receipts 
has, ol couisc, been diminished ab the lesuit ol the Kduction both ot the stcilmg and of 
the Govenmnnt ol liana xupic beeunties in the lattei Kesri ve 

Our total istnriiite ol it v*’iiue loi 1 027-28 comes to 128.1X1 ciores as coxapaiH with 
an ongina! ts< lmate cl 130.13 ciores lm 1020-27 and a levibed estimate of 130.25 cioies, 

K spend it uic. 

I <;i Mate our net mi e.iry exprnlnuic ltd l‘*27-28 at 51 1)2 crores, or almost the 
Erwie hguie us ii,c oi.giii.v n M .tuiy est,*vaie lot li>2(*-27, but 3(1 lakhs less than the icvianl 
liguic Km that } ui. The disappearance ot pes-twai cliaiges foi demobilised officers 
accounts ioi a saving o! M lakhs, but this is counteibalanced by the extia piovision 
xuc'ssaj} lox the ixpansion ol the An Foico, hy increased expenditure on impiovirig the 
bariack aecoinuif ilatinn loi both lint ibh and Indian troops, and by the necessity for an 
additional outlay ol I'O lakhs on oulnauce and othci btinea to which l have aheady alluded. 

Civil expeudituic. 

The nosi dginheant \ai ation in oui civil expenditure liom the liguics of the curient 
•year iceuis uudei the head ‘Intuist on deadweight debt, 1 which I put at 10.03 crores as 
cornpaied w an 12.5.1 cum s ui iti» lluugit lv)i the curient yeai. 1 have aheady diawn 
attention to th v\a> in wined oui steady adherence to the policy of making regular 
piovihion loi leduciion and avoidance ol debt and conhumg new boriowiugb to pioductive 
puipo&es in bi.ng’i.g in an annua, Jivulend to the tax-payei in thoHhajeofapropres- 
bivt Jy men romg s.vv’i g in the chaigf* loi uiteiest on dead-weight debt. The saving m 
guibb inKml Li.aig<b n not Fs^ sinking and the people ot India aie securing year by year, 
in addition to the t.tx-pu}< ib saving on mt'iint on dead-weight debt, all the a Ivantagrg 
of lowei mint-t ehaig s on lie 1 lapi'nl which is bnng newly invisted in pioductive 
woiks ol divud] mi nt. T. ib In m lit is It It aiik * by the Runways, the litigation and the 
Foiest dt pailiiK nts, and the 1'iovme.al Gov- iunmiitb as a whole to w liom an improvement 
in the endit ol the Govemuinit ot India bungs a much-valued boon in bunging down the 
rate ot intucbi they have to paj on the bums borrowed by them from the Fiovmcial Loans 
Fund ox diuct iiciu the maiket. 

Beneficial services. 

Foi -the last two yiais, the Government ol India have been seeking gradually to 
rcstoie tome ot tlie cuts made on the advice ol the lb trenchment Committee in the 
Government ol India’s ixpendduie on bentlicial dci vices. It ib no leflection on the 
Retrenchment Committee to say that some of the cutB were shoit-sighted. Temporary 
expedients had to be auoptui in the ncxibtmg financial situation, It was absolutely 
eBbeidial that txptndiluie should be reduc.d and it is to the labours of that Committee 
that we owe oui pusent ability to take a some what longer view. Among the new items 
of ixpendituie, which have been appiovid by the Standing Finance Committee, I would 
draw special att( ntion to the live-yrai piogiamme ior the expansion of education in the 
Fiontiei I’lOMucts anil olhri tuntones diiectiy administered by the Govemmcnt of India. 
This progiamme was diawn up by the Ltpartment ol Education, Health and Lands on 
the suggestion of the Finance Department and is, we hope, only the first of a series of 
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programmes relating to the other activities of that D‘partment which largely monopoli¬ 
ses the privilege, so far as the Government of India is concerned, of watching over those 
comparatively few services which have not, been transform! to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments, wheie expenditure is directly and obviously related to the advancement of the 
social well-being of the mass's of the people. Tie* ptngt amines for addit.i mal expenditure 
on sanitation and other sm vic“B aio not yet ready, though nidwi lual it«*mH of n^w 
expenditure on their bt*ivices aie included in the estimlies ior 1927-28 The educational 
programme which extends up to 11)31-32 involves, duiing the fiv' years, an additional 
non-reeurnng expenditure of 21) and three fourth lakhs and a recurring expenditure, 
rising gradually from 4 lskhs in 1927-28 to 10 and half lakhs m 1931-32. The total 
amount of additional expenditure for the year 1927-28 is just under 12 lakhs. 

Tost and Telegraphs, 

The Indian Postal and Telegraph Department is, as the House is aware, treated not 
as a profit-iaimng instil ul ion but as an oiganiRation whose energies are directed to supply¬ 
ing postal and telegraph facilities to the gemoal pubbe in as full a measure as is 
compatible with the fundamental principle that the D»paitm- nt should not be a burden 
on the gem ral taxpayer. Under noimal condition 1 *, the woiking exoi'pws and interest 
charges should be, as nearly as possible, the same as tt,e gio 8 r* vcuui oi tie* Department. 
With the giadual improvement in trade, it is p rm^sible to hope th iMhe revenues w ill 
glow to an extent ‘-ufflei<*nt to sho.v a sub-tantial suip’iis over n rang expense and 
interest charges. Hut that happy state of affans is not yr t acuV j in ought. It is 
clear, therefo.e, that any impoitabt reduction in the present po-eal a" 1 telegraph iates 
cannot b; secuied without sad*i ing the g- nera 1 taxpayer with th * n ■ue.-dty (if paying a 
heavy suhsi ly. 

In tie case of tin 1 ndo-TCuropean T» b graph D*paitinent, Hie *• timab d net results 
of woikmg in 1927-28 st o \ a small loss of 3 lakhs whioh m slight 1 v thou* than the figure 
in the cunent year. 

Our estimate of the agglegate expenditure of the Governm f m f for 1927-28 cornea to 
125-26 ernres. Our estimate of revenue on the bams of existing taxation is, as alieady 
stated, 12b.96 oroies, iesu ting in a mm plus of 3 70 ctores 

The surplus of 3 70 ctores for 1927-28 is amved at on the assumption that there will 
be no departure timing the jear from the established rate of exchange of Is, 6d. per 
rupee. The House wid, I know’, desire to be informed what effect, a leductnm of tti» rate 
of exchange from Is. 6d. to Is. 4d. would have on the Budg'*t, iiguret, which I have pie- 
Bented It is by no means easy to at live at an accuiate chtimate. In a statement winch 
is being circulated to-day, the manv and vauous consid'Mati ns a Inch have to b" taken 
into account in oidei to show the eff*ct of a re‘notion to U 1 1. on »h* Budget foi 1927- 
28 air set out in some detail. The rfl. e f on the Budgets for tin* lo losing years is also 
considered m I he eame stab ment. The eoneiusmn aitivol at i* D a* on tV* assumption 
that dining the jeai 1927-28 it will le utim ec^arj' to eornpmsde any Government 
emp'ojeos in any way toi the loss of appioxonately 11 p*u e< n‘. in t!i<* value of their 
wages, the reduction of the iati > to 1 . id wornd result in 1927-J8 in a total worsening 
of oui pout ion l>y 5 26 ctores. I do not feel that it is my dutv to- lay on h**half of the 
Government to make suggestions how the resulting deficit of 156 ciotes should be 
provided for. 

Changes in taxation. 

The put plus of 3.7*1 ciores is arrived at on the basis of the exi-tmg lev* l pf taxtion. 
With 5.45 cioics of Provincial contribut’on apart fiom Bengal’s contr.hution of 63 lakhs*) 
still unliquidated, it is ohv.ous tiiat we cannot aff ird to give away any impoitant portion 
of the surplus in induction of taxation if we are to Jiv'up to om d'*cl tie 1 intention of 
directing our financial policy to the induct ’on and eventual extinction of the Provincial 
contributions es soon as may he We aie, th relore, not yr*t ma pinion to make full 
use of the vuluablc icpoit of the Taxation Knqmry (’onunitt e whose recommendations 
the Government and the countiy have b*<*n studying di.iing 11 e past year. I shall, I 
hope, have the approval of thr House in spying that our gein*»al policy ft- tegards taxa¬ 
tion ought, to be liuectrd tiist tow anh a nioie equitable diMiibunm of its incidence, so 
far as that n ay be attainable with du<* r» gai 1 to the o»h*'i <miioti<? of taxation, anil the 
abolition of t'nose imposts v inch an* obnoxious in pinieipV, such as some of tne existing 
export duties, and that, when oui finance?, p< unit, \\*‘ shouhl mm nt a gialual reduction 
of taxation to a level which will giv» some reb* f to tie* tax-piv*r and 1* ave a la; gor 
margin available for the Provincial Governments 1 neids. Once the Ihovmclal contribu¬ 
tions have been extinguished, we shall find ours- lves in a freer atmo-phere in which wo 
can consider the question of taxation entirely or almost, cntnuly from the standpoint of 
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the Central Administration. With a surplus of 3.70 crorrs, the House will, I think, not 
desire ub to propose aHdifcional taxation for the purpos" of increasing the surplus. In 
1027-28 therefore, we clearlv cannot do morn than effect, minor changes, the net results 
of which will not be seriously to modify the surplus of revenue over expenditure. 

Export duty on hides. 

The first proposals which I have to put before th" Hons* in regard to taxation affect 
two of our existing export duties, the export duty on hid<*8 and the expert, duty on tea. 
The export dutv on hides has been condemned hy th** FifciI Commission and tho Taxation 
Enquiry Committee as wrong in principle and dangeioim in effect. Tho trade is at, present 
in a depressed condition and the Government hav* fo” some years seen no justification for 
the retention of the duty except on purely revenue grounds The export, duty on skins, 
which ir open to some of tlie same objections, is both more productive and loss positively 
harmful than the <xpnrt duty on hides, and we do not, feel t hat we are in a position this 
year to piopos** its induction or abolition. We do, however, piopos° the immediate aboli¬ 
tion of the export duty on hides involving a loss of 9 lakhs of revenue. 

Export duty on tea. 

The export duty on tea brings m anpioximateiy 50 lakhs a year. Our finances 
clearly do not permit of its abolition unless ve can find som* means of compensating our¬ 
selves for the loss involved. Fortunately, wc are in a position to make a proposal which 
wiP *c( me (lie disappearance of f)i a exoirt duty on tea with no u'timite loss to tho 
revnueanint the 8am » t»me o*-her definite ad vintages to tie 1 produce’s of tea The t,fa 
companies aie now assessed to incom , - , ax on 25 per cmt. only of their total profits, the 
ha’ance being regaidod a» aencultipa’ income and therefore not liable to income-tax. 
The proportion of 25 p rt r rent, was ha*'' 1 on imperfect data and later enquiries show that 
the nnn-aonei'ltiirai profits of tin* tea companies amount to at least 60 per C'nt, of the 
who’e. The Government, therefore, propes-' that the export duty on tea should be abolish¬ 
ed and that the tea companies should in future b« assessed to income-tax at 60 per cent, 
of their total net incim n , snhiect to the proviso that where there is a'market for green tea 
and the non agricultural profits can he exactly ascertained, income-tax should be assessed 
on the total of such non-agricultura 1 profits. The abdihon of that export duty on tea 
costs us 60 lakhs We exp-ct to get an additional 16 lakhs fiom income-tax on the non- 
agricultural profits in 1927-28 rising to 60 lakhs in 1928-29. 

Import duty on motor cars, etc. 

The next proposal which the Government have to make is one which will, I hope, be 
universally popular. We propose that the import dutv on mo*or ears should be reduced 
from 30 per cent, to ?0 p-r cent, “ad viloi and the import dutv on tyres from 30 to 
]5 per cent. After making a’lmvmvr for the Mimn’us to wipnits which this reduction of 
duty i* expected to give, 1 estimate the rout of tins proposal at 10 lakhs onty, The 
reduction io m aeco* lanc rt will the yi‘\v** of the Taxation Enquiry Committee which 
rightly drew attention to the importance of encout lging the development of motor trails- 
poit in India. Nei<h«*r the Government nor, I think, the House would foci perturbed if 
the Prnvmc’al G-ivernm^nfs seiz Q d th * opportunity of this reduction of the import duty 
to impose Provincial taxation on the us rs of motor cai6 for the improvement and develop¬ 
ment of their systems of load communication. 

Impoit, duty on rubber seeds. 

Tber* will be fonud included in the Financ" Bill a provision for removing to the list 
of articles which can lie imported frep of duly rnhVr seeds and rubber stamps which arc 
at present subject to a duty of 15 p-r c^n 1 “ad valorem ” The proceeds of this duty are 
inconsiderable but it is bampenng an important adolescent industry in Burma, whose 
production promises to become an increasingly valuable item in nur export trade. The 
Government of Burma have made a special repie^ntation t,o the Government of India in 
support of this concession. We are veiy glad to ly» in a position to meet their wishes. 

Stamp Duty on Cheques. 

T have one more proposal to make for reduction. The Government have decided 
1o accept the recommendation made independently in several quarters and endorsed by the 
Currency Commission that, the stamp duty on cheques should be abolished. With a 
view to the development, of the banking habit in India, we propose at the same time 
io abolish the duty on other Bills of Exchange payable on demand. For the moraens, 
we do not, propose the abolition of the stamp duty on x^ills of Exchange not payable on 
demand which requires further consideration and will involve a loss of about 26 lakht 
of revenue. It will be desirable that the abolition of the btamp duty on cheques and 
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other Bills of Exchange payable on demand should not come into force until the l*t of 
July next In order to give the banks time to make the necessary preparations. The cost 
of the abolition of the duty on cheques in a full year will be 7 lakhs but is estimated 
to amount for the nine months in 1927-28 to 5 lakhs only. This loss falls on the 
Provincial Governments but does not make any very material difference even to those 
Governments such as Bengal and Bombay, wh *re the bulk of the duty is collected. In 
these circumstances, the Government do not think it necessary to compensate the Provin¬ 
cial Governments for the temporary loss of revenue involved, partly in view of the 
relief which will be given to those Government in other directions, as the House will 
presently observe, and partly because we hope to be in a position a year hence to bring 
forward proposals for a division of the Stamps Head into Central and Provincial, coupled 
with a revision of the Devolution Rules which will fully makegood to the Provinces 
what they will give up under the head “ Stamps.” The cost of abolishing the duty on 
other Bills of Exchange payable on demand will fall on Central Revenues, but will not 
be considerable, and I have felt it unnecessary to make any special provision for it. 

Import Duty on Tobacco. 

Apart from the loss of 5 lakhs owing to the abolition of stamp duty on cheques 
which will not affect the Central Government’s Budget, the proposed reductions and 
changes in taxation involves a diminution of our revenue by 24 lakhs. In order partially 
to cover this loss, the Government propose to increase the import duty on unmanufactured 
tobacco from Be. I to Its. 1-8 per lb , an increase which is fully justified on statistical 
grounds and while giving some additional production to Indian grown tobacco, will not 
materially affect the Indian cigarette industry which is now in a strong position. I expect 
to obtain 18 lakhs fiom this souro\ 

The net effect of these measuies on our estimates for 1927-28 will be a reduction 
of 51 lakhs under the head Customs, and an increase of 45 lakhs from Taxes on Incom«i 
with the result that our surplus will then stand at 8*64 crores. 

Provincial Contributions. 

The natural use of a recui ring surplus is to reduce Provincial contributions I pro¬ 
pose,—and 1 am sure that the Houne will unanimously agree—that our surplus should bo 
devoted to a permanent reduction by 3 and half ernres of the Provincial contribution 
distributed in strict accordance with the provisions of the existing Devolution Rule*. 
This will leave only 195 ciores of the contributions unremitted, excluding the Bengal 
contribution. Bengal is entitled to a share in the recurring remission of 3 and half crores 
to the extent of 9 lakhs, so that her contribution of 03 lakhs will be reduced to 10 lakhs. 
As, however, Bengal will not be paying any contribution during 1927-28, the actual cost 
to the Government of Iniia of the permanent, remission of 3 and half crores of the 
Piovincial contributions will amount only to 3 41 ciores in 1927-28. 

Unfortunately the amount of our suiplus is not sufficient to enable us to make a 
clean sweep of all the Piovincial contributions. It falls short of the amount required by 
1*81 crores. It is an interesting coincidence that the deficiency is approximately equal 
to the amount of revenue sacrific 'd a year ago when the (’otton Excise Duty was remitted. 
Even more unfortunate is the fact that the permanent, remission of 3 and half crores, 
while bringing welcome relief to every Province, leaves 37 lakhs out. of Bombay’s con¬ 
tribution of 60 lakhs still unliquidated. The Bombay Government’s Budget is, I am 
sorry to say, in a very unsatisfactory state. Bombay is face! with a considerable realised 
deficit on the woiking of 1920-27 and is under the shadow of a further estimate** deficit 
of 51 lakhs in 1927-28 on otdier than Development transactions, which will be reduced 
to 32 lakhs by the remission of 19 lakhs of her contribution, this being Bombay’s share 
of the 3 and half crores. The Bombay Government have made a very strong appeal 
for help to the Government of India. It is needless for us to embark upon a critical 
examination of the causes of Bombay’s difficulties. Even though we might be inclined 
not to acquit Bombay altogether of responsibility m the matter, we must in fairness 
recognise that the existing Devolution Rule 15 regarding the grant to the Provinces of 
an interest, to the proceeds of Tuxes on lncora» which was designed for the benefit of 
Bombay and Bengal in particular, has altogether failed in its purpose. Any special 
claims Bengal might have urged m this connection have been liquifated by the relief 
already accorded; Hhe has been relieve 1 from 1922-23 onwards of the payment of any 
part of her annual contribution of C3 lakhs, a gift of the aggiegate value of 3*15 crores 
up to 31st March 1927. The only corresponding gift, male to Bombay was a special 
non-recurring reduction of her contribution of 22 lakhs for the year 1925-26 only. 

In these circumstances, the Government of India havo been convinced that a very 
special effort ought to be made in 1927-28 on Bombay’s behalf, We are equally convinced 
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of the Inexpediency of altering the existing Devolution Rule for the distribution of relief 
among the Provinces in a way which would help Bombay at the expense of other Provin¬ 
ces. Some other solution must bo found and the Government of India propose to find it 
by having recourse to the realised surplus of 1926-27. This amounts, as I have already 
stated, to 3*10 crores. After careful consideration, we have decided that the best way 
out of our difficulty will be to use a part of this surplus for the purpose of remitting the 
whole of the remaindei of the Provincial contributions for the year 1927-28. This proce¬ 
dure will permit us to meet Bombay’s needs in full measure and enable her to balance her 
Budget for 1927-28 without in any way infringing the rightB or arousing the resentment of 
any of the other Provinces On the contraiy, it will bring them additional and welcome 
relief. It will carry with it relief to all the Provinces from any liability to pay any 
contribution to the Central Government in 1927-28. I may add in order to make the 
Btory complete, that we propose bIbo to relieve Coorg of her contribution of Rs. 12,000. 

These measures will exhaust the surplus in the Central Government’s Budget for 

1927- 28 and reduce to 1.29 crores the estimated surplus in the revised Budget of 1926-27. 
The pioposals so far made regarding the Provincial contributions, while fully meeting 
Bombay's needs for 1927-28, do nothing to make up to her for the disappointment, of her 
expectations legarding a share in the proceeds of taxes of Income under Devolution Rule 
16 in the past year. In order that the Bombay Government may not feel that we are deaf 
to her claims on this account, we propose further that a sum oi 28 lakhs out of the still 
remaining surplus for 1926-27 should be devoted to relieving Bombay of one-half of her 
contribution of 66 lakhs for the current year. We propose to couple this special conces¬ 
sion with the condition that her budget for 1927-28 shall show a balance on the right 
side. 1 am glad to know fiom the figures of the Bombay Budget presented m the Bombay 
Legislative Council last week, that thero is every piospect of this condition being 
satisfied. 

There remains a sum of 1*01 crores still left unallocated out of the realised surplus 
of 1926-27. I have already observed that the inauguration of the Reserve Bank in 

1928- 29 may cause some temporary diminution of the Central Government’s revenue. 
It would be undesirable, if we can avoid it to make any special call on the tax-payer for 
the purpose of tiding over temporary Budget difficulties connected with the financing 
of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Reserve Bank. The Government accoidingJy 
propose to utilise the remainder of the realised surplus of 1926*27 as a nest rgg either 
for the purpose of relieving the Budgets of 1928-29 and 1929-30 of temporaiy chaiges 
incident to the inauguiation of the new currency system or for the purpose of incieasing 
the strength of the reserves to be handed over to the Reserve Bank as cover for the note- 
issue or for both purposes, according as circumstances dictate. 

Revenuo Reserve. 

The procedure which we propose is to open a special Deposit Account and pay into 
it the whole of the realised suiplus for 1926-27. In the estimated receipts for 1927-28, 
there would be included a payment from tins Account to revenue of the sum required to 
balance revenue and expendduie in 1927-28, on present figures 1 ’81 crores. The amount 
finally credited to revenue m 1927-28 would, howevei, be not this exact amount but such 
sum as may ultimately prove necessary in onW to bridge whatever the final gap may be 
between the expenditure for the year and the ordinary revenue, apart from this assistance 
from the special reseive. In order that this may be done the Government propose to the 
House, at the time when the Finance Bill is taken into consideration, a special supple¬ 
mentary estimate covering the transfer to the surplus of 1926-27. 

I desire to emphasise clearly the fact that the non-recurrent. remission of the Provin¬ 
cial contributions must lie regarded as definitely temporary, so that if a recurring 
surplus is not available a year hence sufficient to enable us to make this remission per¬ 
manent*, it will be necessary either to restore the temporarily remitted contributions 
wholly or m part or else to propose fresh taxation. 

The House will recognise that even though the Government are formally safeguarded 
against the accusation of counting unhatched chickens by the provision that the final 
portion of the Provincial contributions is remitted for one year only, they are cleaily 
taking the risk that if the monsoon of 1927 is specially unfavourable, both the Govern¬ 
ment and the House, and in a special degree the Finance Member, will be faced next 
year with difficulties which will m a measuie be self-imposed# 

Our proposals arc also open to another objection which I should be the last to 
minimise. They involve a diversion of the realisul surplus of 1926-27 from its proper 
application to the reduction or avoidance of debt. The House will, l am sure, do me the 
j notice of recognising that I have not been backward in insisting on the virtues of 
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strictness and purism in the matter of debt redemption. My defence for this lapse from 
virtue must be that complete liquidation of our liabilities to the Provinces m respect of 
Provincial contributions is a veiy big prize, justifying a veiy special effort, ann that a 
succession of realised surpluses h&8 enabkd us lo outdistance our own fixed piogiamme of 
debt redemption m the last few years, and that the fixed programme icrnams unmodified 
and involves us in any case in a chaige of 5*12 croies for reduction 01 avoidance of debt 
in 1927-28. We can, I think, justifiably make this concession without denying our 
principles, in order to secure the advantage for India, economic and social, and the stimu¬ 
lus to the successful woiking of the refoims, which will flow from the release of 5*45 crores 
of revenue to the Provinces lor expendituie on those nation-building services which all 
true friends of India and of the Reioiras have so deeply at heart. 

Finally, we should not be unmindful of the lact that so long &b Provincial contribu¬ 
tions remained unliquidated, the occurence of a bad monsoon, which would affect P 10 - 
vincial finances more directly and moie severely than Central finances, would make the 
position of the Central Government an uneasy one in the face of demands from the Pio- 
vinces for assistance from the Central Budget,—a state of affaire which wnl be fundamental¬ 
ly changed once we have ceased to exact any contnbutions. Fiorn the standpoint of our 
W&ys and Means Budget, the complete release ot the Piovincial contributions make less 
difference than might at first sight be expected. It is impiobable that the Provinces 
will find it expedient to embark immediately on heavy additional expenditure, as time will 
be required for working out plans and piogrammes. Indeed, to far aB the year 1927-28 is 
concerned, 1 anticipate that the surplus ot 1926-27 will, in effect, remain in our balances 
and be available temporarily for the avoidance of debt, so that the amount of new money 
which we shall atk lor from the market, when we issue oui Rupee Loan m the summer, 
wrll not be increased as a result of these proposals. 

Let me sum up the Government’s plans for dealing with the surplus of 1926-27 and 
1927-28. The cunent yeai’s sui plus ot 8 10 crores will be lertuct d to 2*82 crores by the 
special remission of 28 lakhs of the Bombay Government's contribution for 1926*27. 
This sum of 2*82 ciores will be transferred in ns entirety to a special resetve so that the 
revised estimate for tbe current yeai will not exhibit eittiei a revenue suipluB or a deficit. 
The next gear’s surplus ot 3*01 cioies will be supplemented by such turn, at piesent 
estimated at 1 SI ciorcs, ab may be rtquind to be trausiened from tne special restive m 
order that the out-turn of the year 1927-28 may also show neither a deficit nor a surplus. 
The credit balance in the special reserve at the Close of 1927-28, at present estimated at 
1*01 croies, will be kept in hand ab a nest egg foi use in connection with the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new Gold Bullion Standard and Reserve Bank, 

Concluding the Finance Member said — 

Each ot the three Budgets laid before the Second Assembly was not only balanced at 
the time of its introduction but lias presented India with an appreciable realised surplus 
of revenue over expenditure. The necessity of reducing the salt tax from Ks. 2-8 to Ks. 
1-1 per maund in the Budget of 1924-25 postponed the beginning of the remission of tne 
l’lovmcial contributions. The Budgets lor 1925-26 and 1926-27, relieved tinalJy of the 
uncertainties of Railway Finance by the separation of the linkway Budget fiom tbe 
General Budget, effected a reduction in the Provincial contnbutions amounting to 3.75 
ciores or, if the Budget contribution be included, a reduction from 9.83 crores by 4.38 
crores to 5.45 croies. In addition, the Budget for 1920-27 signalised the demise of the 
unJamented Cotton Excise Duty. In the hist Budget, this dcw Assembly has beiore it 
pioposals for tbe complete extention, at any rate so tar as the year 1927-28 is concerned, 
ot the Provincial contnbutions. 

I account it a great stroke of good fortune for myself and a happy augury for the 
financial work of tbe new Assembly that its tirst Budget should be the Hist since the 
Reforms in which our revenues are independent of assistance from the provincial tax¬ 
payer. Ever since the Reforms were inaugurated tbe Provincial contnbutions have been 
a millstone round tbe neck both of tbe Central Government and of tbe Provincial Govern¬ 
ments ot India poiBomng their mutual relations and hampenng their every action. 
Their quality even more than their amount, Las strained the zesources of the giver 
and tbe patience ot the recipient. They have brought cuises, not blessings, both to him 
who has given and to him who has taken. The year 1927-28 sets India free from 
thiB incubus. 

It is true that final and complete freedom has still to be won and that we are still 
relying on the Budget of 1928-29 to consolidate the ground now occupied. The year 
beiore us must be devoted to a fuitherand final effort to this end. But meanwhile the 
Provincial Governments will have at their immediate disposal larg additional resources 
and they oan turn confidently to the work oi framing projects for tbe advancement of the 
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well-being of their citizens. Governments and, in particular, Finance Departments, and 
even Finance Members, arc often taunted with being heartless and inhuman, and it is 
doubtJeBB difficult and occasionally dangerous, to wax sentimental over figures. There is 
nothing to capture the imagination or btir the emotions in the figuie ot 6 46 ciores. But 
what lomance lies behind this figure when it. is tiunstated into spending capacity in the 
hands of the Ministers in the Provinces I It is always wise, when discussing figures and 
accounts, to remember that money lepresents nothing moie than a power to command 
goods and services. The programme of educational expenditure in the territories directly 
administered ty the Government of India, to which 1 referred earlier in my speech, 
involves over a period of 6 years a total expendituie iccurring and non-recurnng, of 68 
lakhs. In addition to improved accommodation and a higher standard of teaching for 
hundreds of existing schools and thousands of existing scholars, these 68 lakhs represent 
something like 600 new schools and 30,000 children hi ought within leach, for the first 
time, of the privileges of education year by yeai. What will 6*45 crorcB a year, tians- 
figuud into goods and seivices, available year by year in the hands of the Provincial 
Governments, mean m the promotion ot human happimss, m the prevention of preventa¬ 
ble disease and ignoianoe, in the widening ot the opportunities ioi a good life lor many 
ciores ot the people ot India J It is in the belief that by the acceptance ot this Budget. 
Members of thi6 House have it in then powei to piomote the health and happiness of 
millions of the masses of India that I commend the Government's pioposals to the House 
and to the country ’, 


Civil Aviation Grant Passed. 

There was a fair attendance on the next day the 2XD MAKCH, when the House met 
with an impoitant motion, being a SuppJementaiy demand ot Kupees ten lakhs foi Civil 
Aviation, bn B. N. Mifcra made a Jong spetch m commending the motion. He said that the 
money now asked foi was naiJy lor acquisition cl Jand for a iutuieair harbour. The Stand¬ 
ing kmance Committee had agreed to this subject to the question oi policy being accepted 
by the AtbtmbJy. The esttnee oi the policy was to ensure that India shall have an 
tllecuve voice in the conditions on which contracts aie given lor services touching her 
shoies and that opportunities were affouitd loi the investment of Indian capital and tor 
tiaming and employ mtnl ot Indian pilots and personnel. From the questions put in this 
House, it was evident that membeis wue taking great interest m the question of avia¬ 
tion. The Assimbiy itself ever since its establishment in 1321 has been voting money 
yeai altei year foi expenditure on nuasuns which received the approval ot the Standing 
Finance Committee. Aeroplane tiansport stiviccs wue startid m various parts of the 
world mostly in 1320 and since then Europe had about eighteen thousand Julies ot an lines 
in place of six thousand miles, Amt nca about eight thousand miles m place ot 2,800, 
Africa 3,G00 iu place ol 300 and Austiaiia and Asia where theie were no air lines in 
1320 bad 3,300 and 1,300 miles respectively. An impoitant adiautage ot aerial over 
surface transport was speed. To the businessman, time was money and economy of time 
was of great advantage in regard to goods tiafllc. Aerial tianspoit had other advantages 
over surface transport. Carnage ol goods by air had several important advantages, 
particularly in the case of tiansit between different countries. After explaining the 
giowth in au seivices in Gieat Butain under which the number of passengers and quantity 
of gooch> carried had increased, bir B. N. Mitra said that in Australia the air services 
were now a useful and impoitant fcatuic of nguJai transport system. Japan too had 
taken up an elaborate programme ot development of civil aviation which would take 20 
years tq complete. Aeioplanes had been used m ceilain countnes for administrative 
purposes such as foreBt fire piotection, survey of tracts, anti-malarial operations, ambu¬ 
lance and medical duties etc. It was, therelore, undesirable that India Bbould lag behind 
other countnes. Imbued with a spirit of piogiess India which was a continent even 
more Jaigely benefitted than most other countnes by the development of her air transport. 
As a matter of tact Burma Government wub already making use of air service for the 
survey ot about 1,400 miles of forest and Creek countiy m the liawadi delta. With the 
devtiopmtnt oi air seivices bttween England and India, the transit between the two 
countntB would take omy five or six dayr, mat between Bombay and Calcutta less than 
12 hours, ol Delhi Calcutta and Bombay within nine hours, Madias In a straight route 
woulu be a little moie than 12 boms’ journey and it night flying develops itangoon would 
be reached within 24 hours. 
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Proceeding, Sir Bhuprndranath Mitra said that however poor India might be, she 
could not wboiiy overlook 1 hr n. ed ioi the m vi lopmrnt ot hei aerial transport. Unless 
India took an active mtutst in this mattei, their was the real danger of this transport 
pasting into the hands ot fomgn ca| ita.i-tb to wh m India could not refuse the light of 
flight ovi r her temtiiy umJ* 1 tei ma ot inf* rnanon.il Ah Convention Hr coi r« ct.ed the 
ltnpuBhion cieated by Dewan ('h.imauial ti at the policy was to help England's supposed 
military advtntuiea 111 the Fai Kant. In »!..■ Budg.lot 11)27-28 tiny had piovuled for 
the expenditure of about Kb. 4 lakhs of which only 118.70,000 was recurring and the 
balance was non*rccumng 

Concluding Hir 15. N. Mitra explained the details of the scheme as already published 
and 6aui the air haihour at Kaiachi was being constructed with financial assistance iiora 
British Government and it was only pioper that the Goveinraent of India should later 
on take over the hat boar by paying back to the British Government the money they are 
spending on it. Apait from toui main aii hai hours at Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Rangoon, it will be necrs^aiy gradually to piovide a chain of aerodiomes across the 
main air routes. With the appr val of the S. F C, A. a sura of Us. 1 and a half lakhs 
has been enteied in the budget tor 1927-28 to nn et expenditure on the acquisition ol land 
for intermediate aerodiomes on the main ioute horn Katachi to C'alcutta and Rangoon. 
An additional reason lor incurnng this expcndituie at an early date was to enable the 
Government of India to cxercibe some coul rol on the route adopted by foieign aircraft 
in their flights acrosB India. This foieign aucraft has nothing to do with the Imperial 
Airways Company nor is it engaged on commercial flights, there being as yet no com¬ 
mercial air route tiaveising India. It is engaged on what is known as experimental, 
world flights. 

After some discussion the Assembly passed the demand of Rs. 10 lakhs and adjourned 
till the next day when the Budget was discussed. 


General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 3UD MARCH, the House re-assembling, Mr. Rangaswami IYENGAR, General 
Secretaiy, Congieb® 1’aity initiated the guieral dibcusBion on the budget. Mr. 
Ij'eiigai said that the budget bad left him in a depressed state in spite of the 

Finance Mtmbei's sound financial methods. The House had repeatedly failed m its 

attempt to exeicise its power on account of certifications. The Government, instead 
of enhancing their powers, was curtailing them. He complained specially of a large 
number ot votable items which the Government had made non-votable such as passage 
money, travelling allowances and pensions of officials. Why should the Assembly 
be consuleied incompetent to deal with questions ot the carpet in the Government House 
in Calcutta and state carriages and motors of the Goveinor-GtMirral ? It was quite 
clear that the Government did not trust this House. The Government had thus been 
going on crippling the powers of the legislature both here and in the provinces. It 

was a tiavesty of truth to say that this Assembly had the power to conduce to the 

happiness of the masses. 

As for the main budget, he said the talc of realised surpluses was that of over¬ 
estimating of expenditure and under-estimating of revenue, a talc which Mr. Gokhale 
was the fiist to raise in tho Imperial Legislative Council, the defect of which had never 
been rectified. The F.nance Member should have, instead of starting his provincial 
loans fund and debt redemption scheme, given relief to the tax-payer. Then again he 
protested against the proposed abolition of export duty on bides. His province had the 
industry of hides and skins alone to boast of and the present protection was thus proposed 
to be withdrawn. He had received a protest from the Hides and Skins Merchants' 
Association. # 

Mr. G. D. BIULA 6aid —“The Finance Member, when presenting the Budget, an¬ 
nounced with no little jubilation amidst cheers from treasury benches that he was in a 

r isitiou to place before this House a surplus budget for the fourth year in succession, 
wish, Sir, I also had felt as joyful as my friends opposite on this occasion and had 
been in a position to swell the chorus of congratulations to the Finance Member. Bat 
my difficulty is that 1 cannot help feeling that although we have had the fourth surplus 
Budget iu succession we did not have it without resorting to a large increase in taxation 
which the Finance Member has been able to conceal through his manipulation of 
exchange. Takiug figures for 1924-25 we find the net expenditure in the year was 
Bs, 132 orores which at the gold rate of Is. 2— 9-16d. ruling on 1st March of the year 
Amounted to £ bO millions, The expenditure budgeted for 1927*28 is 126 orores os 
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7 crores Ices than in 1924-25, bo far as rupee figures go, but oxpreseed in terms of gold 
this 126 crores at the exchange l ate of Is. 6d. comes to £98 millions which means we 
shall be spending in 1927-28 £13 millions moie than we spent in 1924-26. Sir, to 
quote the Finance Member himself, money rc pi rsents nothing more than power to 
command goods and seivices and that being so he cannot deny that he has already in 
the years 1926-26 and 1920-27 exactid iiora the taxpayer about £ 30 millions more than 
what he got in 1924-25 and by the end of 1927-28 he will have added another £ 13 mil¬ 
lions to this exaction. In other word*-, in the tiieDnium 1925-20 to 1927-28 he will 
have taken from the country about 43 millions or Rs. 64 and halt crorrs moie than he took 
in the year 1924-26. 2he real sujpJus in 1927-28, if expenditure weie kept at the 
level of 1924-26 should have been about £13 millions or about Ks. 29 croiet-, which in 
the Budget presented to the House is only lie. 3*01 crorrs. It did not nqune any 
great skill to present a louith successive suipius budget with enoimouBly concealed 
mcieastd taxation and I do not know whetbei the Finance Member should claim any 
credit for it. It speaks volumes lor the piesent unsatisfactory state of things that by 
means of manipulations the Finance Member has been able to exact such huge amounts 
as taxation without tbc knowledge and consent of the Assembly. 

»Sir Victoi SAbOON’fci speech on the budget discussion was important as it dealt 
with a statement on the effects ol lsh id. lupce as he did in the Railway budget 
and was restucted to that subject dunng the short time at his disposal. Beioic 
doing so, he relcrred to (he ltmaik oi the Finance Member in iclcicnce to the amount 
of levenue he has foicgonc by lemission oi the cotton excise duty, bir Victor 
said :—*‘JL sensed a note of disappointment in that the mill industry ha& not expicssed, 
shall I say sufficient, lively spirit ot giatitudc lor the icliet afforded to it and 1 do leei 
that some explanation is due to the house lor anj such lapse. It may be that any lack 
ot waimth is due to the tact that though the remission of duty iclieved us ot 3 ami 
hall per cent of the cost oi our pioduct, the exchange policy of the Government has 
penalised us to-day by ovei 5 and half per cent. In other woids we have been given 
what is known as an iiibhraan’s rise. 1 wonder whethci if to-day it weie announced 
that the leader of the house weie to be given an increase ol salary ot Iis, 600 
p. m. piovided that he paid Rb. 1,000 a month moie foi a comfortable lesnience leased 
to him by a beneficent Ckneinmcnt, I wondci whether we should see tears of joy couibing 
down his cheeks 7 1 doubt it and that must be my excuse loi any lack ot warmth in 

the expression ot gratitude on the part of mill mdustiy. 

Row, let me tuin to the statement. As to para 2, I will content myself with 
sayiDg that as tall in the cost ot living has been negligible during rise from lsh, 4d, gold 
to lsh. Od. gold 1 see no reason to anticipate nadjustraent. of an adjustment to a ratio 
which has nevei taken place, in paia 3 (a) 1 accept the statement that there will be 
an cxtia expenunmc ul lupeeB nectssaiy foi steiling obligations, but 1 cannot accept 
the estimate in 2, (b) oi a 7 and a hall pei cent increase in the costs of local prouuce. 
Expenence has shown them that puces have not adjusted themselves in the aggregate 
except to a trifling degree to the 1 0 ratio and so 1 would suggest dividing the estimate 
by about 4 and allowing say Rs. 30 lakhs instead ol Rs. 112 jakiis. I now pass to 
4 (c). Heie the author ot the statement Hots tut the bogey ol general dislocation of 
trade whose parents are the two bogeys calleei sudden use in prictB aud financial effects 
of a sudoen diop in exchange or the bn basil Blackett bogry. 1 have pie\ious)y shown 
the house how little the cost of living has dropped thiough rise in exchange and how 
listle it, theiefoie, is likely to nee thiough pioposta exchange readjustment. That dis¬ 
poses ot # the bigey ot high puces as tar as the consumer is concerned. Now lor tho 
bogey that a sudden drop of 2d. to lsh, 4d, would cause an acute crisis, l ask how? 
To-day importers lave, 1 have been creditably assuied, covcied all their forward com¬ 
mitments. They have karat the lesson of not uusting Government assurances and are 
now not*gambling m exchange. A drop in exchange, therefoir, wculd on the contrary, 
engender confidence in a body of merchants who have been having a very thin time 
during the last few years and by stimulating business offer an opportunity to the large 
class of unemployed cleiks of finding new situations and thus be in a posit ion to earn 
their daily bread once again. I therefore ste no reason for estimating a deficit ot crore 
in retuins due to dislocation of trade. On Messrs. Hardy and Tottenham & minute, one 
need not waste time. 11 we take Mi. McWatters’ note to the Cunency Commission, we 
find the estimated gain to customs thiough a leturn to lsh. 4d rupee as being Rs. 262 
lakhs. He assumes admittedly no diminution of impoits. The authors ot the joint 
memoiandum, Messrs. Haidy and Totunbam give what diminution they considei will 
ensue and by this means turn Mr. McWatters 1 profit of Rs. 262 lakfis into a loss, a 
jjjffeience of Rs, 888 lakhs, 1 will only say that if the effect of a U per cent rise m 
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0.1. F. prices of imports is going to have ail that influence on consumption, a drop all 
round in import duties under lsb. Gd. rupee should increase the net return to the Govern¬ 
ment appreciably. 

Next day, the 4TH MARCH, resuming the Budget discussion, Mr. Shanmukham 
CHETTI contended that the form in which the budget was presented was grossly mis¬ 
leading and the confusion would be removed if the net contiibution from the Rail¬ 
ways was included in the budget. Fuither, he wanted that a Railway loan fund be 
instituted on the lines of Prmncial Loans fund. 

Continuing, Mr. Chctti asked if the Government ha«* taken any steps to receive from 
the Persian Government its. 3 and a half croies given them as loan. This was given 
in a year when the Viceroy doubled the salt tax. During the last three years, the 
realised surpluses had amounted to Its. 12 croi es and utilised for reduction or avoidance 
of debt. The taking away of this huge sum from the revenues of the country setting 
apart for reduction of debt in addition to permanent remissions made for sinking fund 
was a matter on which this llouso could not congratulate the Finance Member, but he 
unreservedly congratulated the Finance Member on the clever manner in which he 
managed the ways and means budget during the last few years, especially the reduction 
of cash balances in England which latter alone had been biought down from 16 crores. 
But the Government had been spending more money than they ought to and they had 
been enabled to do this by artificial appieciation of thecuirency because the expenditure 
bad increased in terras of gold ftorn 78 million pounds to 98. Though he was keenly 
alive to the much needed relief to the Madras piovince, yet if the remission of contribu¬ 
tions was to bo purchased at the cost of permanent injury to India’s monetary system 
then, he for one would refuse to be a party to such an arrangement. 

Sir Puiushotfamdas THAIvlTRDAS felt it his duty to his constituents and his 
country to criticise the budget on a few pointB. As regards the abolition of export 
duty on hides, his objection now was of course greater than when the Government once 
attempted to reduce the duty. He would, however, bring in an amendment to the 
Finance Bill. As legards the abolition of export duly on tea, he did not object to it provided 
the Finance Member was able to convince him that the income-tax Government proposed 
to raine on profits ef tea industry would not mean any mjustie-. to the industry. 

Au regards remission of the provincial contributions he would not congratulate him 
because the money now proposed to be distributed was taken from poor agriculturists 
twenty times more uuder a policy which Gladstone once described as law of force. Any 
province winch thought it was a gift fiom the Cential Government was labouring under 
a very wrong impression. He would not be surprised if those who understood the 
piobiem should show the ingratitude of tefusing the gift. Could Sir Basil Blackett give 
the Assembly an a^buiance that the whole ot this remitted poition of contributions would 
be utilised by Mimsteis m TiansferieJ departments and not be taken away by Reserved 
depaitments in the provinces ? 

Alluding to the <fT- ct of one and four ratio, Sir Purushottaradas said that it 
was admitted by tlir Government that they gamed Us. 5*27 ciores if they had lsh. Gd. 
ratio. Thus, ns Sir David Barber once pointed out, just a« much as the Government of 
India gain'd by the appreciation of rupee there was so much that people lost. Yet 
Sir Basil B ackett had talked of the lomance of 600 schools and 30,000 children and 
asked the House to multiply them pioportionate to the figure of the remission of con¬ 
tribution. But behind this romance lay tho tragedy for the Finance Member’s policy 
which was disgiaceful. Wnat was the use of education when people were hungry and in 
a condition of semi-nudity 1 (Hear, hear). He wondered if this House could be a party to 
a policy of maintaining a suiplus budget on the maintenance of a ratio of lsh. Gd. only. 
For the Fake of prestige, of couiee officials as well as a few non-officials had been con¬ 
gratulating the Finance Member but he bad to do his duty to his motherland. * 

Pandit MALAVIYA urged the Government. Benouslv to consider reduction in military 
expenditure so as to bring it down in a few years to lifty crores. He suggested economy 
by placing British by Indian troops and that all Biitish troops leave India. He did not 
agree with those who held that Bntish troops wete necessary for meeting communal 
tiouble8. His belief was that, the only solution of these problems was for the Govern¬ 
ment with the help of the leaders of the people to bring about a settlement.. Pandit 
Malaviyn next impressed on the members the desirability of their solemnly realising the 
importance of the ratio controversy on which much active canvassing was going on. 
lie wanted both sides to consider the whole issue with a clean slate and adopt whatever 
coarse was in the best, interest of the country. From whatever study he had made of 
the subject he believed that 1-G would prove disastrous to the country. He quoted from 
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the speech of Mr. Dadabkoy Naoroji at the Allahabad Congress in 1901 when he spoke 
against closing down of the mint and also from Sir Dadiba Dalai’s minority report in 
1919 which pat the case for Is. 4d. moBt soundly and the Pandit accepted the view of 
Sir Dadibha. 

In summing up the discussion, Sir Basil BLACKETT said many members had urged 
that more money should be spent on such subjects as sugarcane and dairy-farming. The 
constitution debaired the Government of India fimn raising moni'y from the general 
taxpayer m order to enable it to encioach even foi beneficent purposes on the sphere of 
provincial Governments. It might be that the line was too rigidly drawn and more power 
might be needed for extending its activities into borderline cases. This was a matter for 
the Statutory Commission. For the present the relief in piovincial contributions was to 
promote the well-being of the inhabitants of the provinces. He was glad Mr. Vishandaa 
agreed with the Government in thinking that leduction of motor duty would be 
beneficial to the wluie of India by enabling them to develop and improve the roads. 
Buch development and impiovement. might also help m the reduction of military 
expendituie, because m that, case there could be a less number of lornes in leserve for 
the airny. He emphasised that on the present stiength of the army the expenditure 
could not be uduced without lmpanmg efficiency. He could not hold out the hope that 
there would be leiluct ion in this expenditure in yea is to come if the army was to be 
kept at its present level. He did not want to be told that the Finance Member was 
standing in the way of keeping the army efficient. Proceeding, Sir liaml Blackett 
refeired to the pit a tor leduction in postal rates and said his personal view was that 
with the general incieate in the cost ol living and hgitiinate demand for a higher 
standard ot the comfoit of the postal employees, a reversion to very low' rates prevailing 
btfore the war was not practical politics. It could not be secured without a heavy anil 
increased and unjustifiable subsidy iiom the general taxpayer largely for the benefit 
not of the agriculturists but of the commercial and industrial customers of the Post 
Office. At any rate the reduction of postal rates and salt duty could not be taken up 
until provincial contributions were released linally. Bmce 1921-25 the remission of 
taxation and contributions amounted to 15 crores which was by no means inconsiderable. 

Proceeding, the Finance Member lcfeired to the argument that though the rupee 
figuie of the Government of India expendituie might have come down in recent years 
the gold value of the rupee demanded fiom the taxpayer had not diminished. It was 
tine that a gieat use m puces, that is a gnat fall in the commodity value of gold 
befoie and alter the war, was a major factor in bringing about the increase and that 
the restoiation of the equilibrium in the Budget had bet n materially assisted by a fall 
in world priceb, not by exchange. Even now the prices weie lifty per cent higbei than 
in 1924 and this fact together with the cost, ot interest in sinking fund and war debt 
piovided the mam explanation for the inciease of Govoinrauit expenditure. Th.i use in 
exchange had supplemented the effect of the fall in world puces in helping to restore 
the Budget iquihbiium'J 

Alluding to the chaige that the Government had manipulated exchange, the Finance 
Member said that at piesent the Government were the authunty to manage currency or 
manipulate cuirmcy os unofticials would put it. Up to tlu* time of the appointment 
of the Currency C ommission his chief contribution to the management oi currency was 
to prevent the lupee fiom being dilvtn up and far beyond Is. Gd. and in order to do 
this he had to lesoit. to vigoious methods of management. Neither m preventing 
the rise above one and six nor in retaining the rupee at one and six were budget 
considerations mainly in his mind , but it was to the stability achieved that they owed 
the balanced budget and ability to remit piovmcml contnbutums. A sudden drop to 
Is. 4d. would play havoc with the budget. Mr. BnJa’s theoiy that a sudden increase in 
the pnea of mipoited articles led to an mcieaBe m the quantity of imports had only to 
be stated to be rejected as contraiy to all expciunce. The Centiai Board of Revenue 
were right in anticipating a considemble iall in impoits if the exchange was lowered 
to Is. 4. Mr.; Brayne’s estimate was purposely an underestimate. Ifis own view was 
that, both the assumption that the wages would not have to be incieased immediately 
and the assumption that tiny shoulu not have to pay a much higher rate for new money 
owing to a check to then ciedit weie entirely untenable and the effect of Is. 4d. on the 
Budget for the next, year would be not Jess than bt\cu and a half crores and something 
like ten croieB in 1927-28. 6 

(Further Proceedings or the Assembly will be given in the 2nd 

VOLUME.) 
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The Bengal Legislative Council. 

OPENING D AY — 1 0 TH JANUARY 1 927 . 

The fust inerting of the Thin! U'*fonne<l B-ngd Legislative Council was held on 
t hr* 10ih Jammiy 11)27 m the afternoon m Hr* Council ^hambe*-, f’ tJcu11 1 Tin only 
business transact'd was a fo m.ul om, namely, the tak.ng of oaths of allegiance by 
the in rab-os of the C/»uncik ’With tie* ex^'plion of only a few, almost all the one 
bundled and forty ro ,i mb».s attend'd t }i» • Council. Th » House tb o n adjourned to meet 
on the next - ny, trie 1111 • .J leuaiy to brat He op'*irng address of n. E, the Governor 
In the cour*.-* of hi? tjn < eh *1 * „ lling on the u . v .vul d Dy irohy IBs Excellency said • — 

The Governor’s Speech. 

“ Its labouis would constitute Hie latest material upon which the Parliamentary 
f’emnusM m woul 1 base its leeoinmen » Hi >ns hr tb • fntuu Dunng the next two months, 
the Cnimcd would take d* c ions winch would la r g'dv <l'*t''iin’ 0 ** the infill'no*' of Bengal 
Uj on tin fuiut* d vjojirji, yt of th'* IntiiM t’oi.sMt u* ,<»n. Revocation of the transfer of 
fubj'Ctii by tin* w -<ci<M'Y of State flunn. r the ] p -time of tb ■ last Council wouM come 
to nn rml mi Ibc 2 1-1 Juauaiy ant th(\ • n ■•dd decide wb M i r r thev wished that levoca- 
tion to root nu <n v\>» n,«*i tl-iy wi-h* 1 to losume 'onlrol of tb • transfured subjects 
t hi on‘di tu • iije.hu n of ini'-! '!, I* vei’d }) • t * 1 r hm to n,t •inn't tne action ns tiny 
ni"j it t.ik . In (..dej to ix • the Ci »um*d the mill 1 1 opportunity ol rxpies^mg ita 
wishes on tins mattri, a de and fm a mpp'. mentei v cant lor the t-alniv of two Ministers 
woul I be submitted oi the 17th Januuv, winch would enab’e the Council t > indicate 
whetliei or not it wanted any Ministers !o i»>* app'*m*ed, and, if so, what ratp of salary 
it was prrp.iied to vote foi then i< tmin<*iaHnn. If the demand was rejected, he would 
accept tliat decision as ui.l iimi mg the desiH* of the Counc 1 to s* e the evocation of the 
tiansfei continu'd and lie would infoini the ci iaiy of State accordingly. If the 
demand was accepted, he would inteipiet this as an in I^ation of the desire of the Council 
to have a MinMiy appoint*’! and he would, thereupon, do his best to sub'Ct such persons 
as app-aiid to hav* tne eon 11 <1 once of tho e who reeo’ 1 d such a (b cision 

Afu i rtca'ling the appointin' nt ol t lire' Mni«t is aft* i th* ’as* two general elections 
and n j-etn.u ol Mmintein’ Ni’an s *luii.ig th-* las* Coun'M’, IT s Kxo. ll*>ncy said : 11 If the 

piec>* b »♦ of Cm pr< v .oil* j - i s -i ■ M le fn” . r**.', ■ -p » 1 m**” 4 of t < -> X T »’lwoul 1 

in (* > ate ,.n nn < a! ». -t > i. ..i o . <d lh b 1 i II > !u an 1 M tho.n* dan co u- 

muiuii*>. In \ :* / ol t’’.« r» gu f ,, *b e imi - v ’-m- ha! u< rt’v 'nken pluc » b**tw< n these 
two c nnmuiut n s, wh'd f *. t fie I'pi- )i * ?»g ha l s** * mlrM* r<*d r >>c le’aHons b**twv> n tb m, 
such a court * appoint d utt ! suable In fe pitmen* s- f nt ** of communal f c hng in the 
piovn.c*, he was rcluc’unt to app<ar to fav'nr (if 1 *i community a* the ex^icnse of the 
ot’tci in exeiciMiig tl e picogatm » ♦ uppo utmg a European «r- a thud Minister, Increas¬ 
ing the numbei of Mun^feis to fei.t 01 i. duemg it t - twi, of thee** alt *rnativ'*», in the 
abs-itc of any indication < f He* wish sol the Council, he had chosen the hist If the 
<U ruand was ace pted, tv.o MmiH.iH would be appointed but d would lie open to the 
( utineil to uulicut* it*- pirfeienc** foi any of the ot hi i a’t- rnatives he bad mentioned. 

Tuinuig to the oppottumty w tuch wou’d b* afFatdei to the Council to express its 
confidence oi want of conlnl* nc** in th* Mmihbis, H. E the Governor said When the 
Council r«feuimd for tin* consideration of ttie Budg« t in orier that the Council might 
expic-s its opinion rf * aeh Minist -1 linlu niu il’v , f lie tbveinnnnt would show separately 
the balmy of tacli Mimshi and any nn-mbei wo.i’d have the nppoitenPy of expressing 
hi. wan' (* cmfii'enc* in either of th - Mims'eis by moving a tok n irduction of one 
nip e in tlie salaiy demanded It such a motion was earned, the Mir.m-r would resign. 
It would, btr.vev. i, b■ open to the Mimst. *s tl.anselvis to decide whither or not they 
wood stand oi lull t opt titer, a t \ repent, the Had-non of j out mimsteiial responsibility 
bad not In ii e-tub ish'-d, l.uf Mu is* is >*oidd o ? e t to e-u ib iab it it th y so liesued. If 
n.cli a nition was earned and 1 1*-- Ministers u s’ :ne,| ? the Governor would select others 
aiidluithf i oppoitunity would be .iflfotdrd to the Council of exoressmg its acceptance or 
oihcivviao ol th*'iu when demands I*»r grants for t lansferrcd subjects wt re n ached. If a 
tok- n n(tuction t f one mpi’c m tin? demand lot th* hr-t grant a-ked for by the new 
Ministci for the department of wmch lie was in chaigc was moved an i carried, that would 
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again be Interpreted ae a rote ot no confidence and wonld be followed by tbe resignation 
of tbe Minister. 

Concluding, His Excellency said that Parliament looked to them as truatees of the 
constitution for practical demonstration of the woiking of the representative system of 
Government in this country and their countrymen would have reason to thank them if 
in addition to drawing attention to the defects of the present constitution, thev coul I give 
practical proof of the adaptability to Indian conditions of the system of Government, 
which in theory, he believed, they all desired to establish. “ In a few weeks’ time 1 shall 
be returning to England and my countrymen will be sure to ask me how far m v five 
years’ experience has stiengthened or diminished my faith in the applicability to Indian 
conditions of the system of responsible repretentative Government which they, equally 
with yourselves, desire to see established here as soon an 1 as completely as possible. Of 
the defects of the present constitution, 1 ha\e been provided with plenty of evidence. 
Of the lines on which it can b* improved, opinio i is far lesR unanimous and of t he pucoi-m 
of the experiment already made the evidence is tuoie difficult to pioduce. I tiust that 
in the lifetime of this Council of winch you are members you will subordinate all 
personal and communal cousiieiations to the necessity ot proving beyond any doubt 
that Parliamentary Government can be made to bring to the people ot India the same 
advantage which it has brought to the people who live in other parts of the King’s 
Dominions.' 1 

Aftei II. E. the Governor left, the C ouncil elected the Raja of Santosli as its President 
and adjourned. 

Motion for Ministers 1 Salaries. 

On the 17TH JANUARY, the business of the Council was the election of a Deputy 
President ard the demand of Rs. 24,775 on account of salaries of two Ministers from 
22nd January till the end of tbe financial year. 

The Hon’ble Mr. MOBERLEY in moving that a sum of Rs. 24,775 be granted under 
the “ general administration” on account of the salaries of two Ministers with effect fiom 
22nd January 1927 said that as the Council were aware no provision for the 
salaries of Ministers was made in this yeai’s budget and in the absence of funds for 
this purpose, no Ministers could be appointed to tako charge of thp Transform! Sub¬ 
jects when the period of revocation came to an end on J&nuaiy 21. His Excellency 
explained in Ins speech on January 11 that if the demand which he was now moving 
was rejected, His Excellency would regard that fact an indicating the desire of the 
Council to see the revocation continued. If the demand was passed, His Excellency 
would interpret that as an indication of the riesiie of the Council to have a Ministry 
appointed. The issue was therefote pet fcc.tly clear. Acceptance of the demand meant 
there would again be Mimsteis , its nyetion meant, that there would be none, 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan SARKAR, who moved tl c Swarajist motion for refusal, said that 
during the last term of the Council the Government attempted thrice to foist upon them le- 
pugnant. diarchy and thr.ee thev failed Th<» same question had been put before them and 
they have been asked if they weie prepared to allow Government to exhume the carcase of 
dyarchy buried two years ago and to give if, a fresh base of life. It was not a request 
indicating a change of heart or invitation to co-operate on honourable terms, but a 
demand for unconditional subservience to Government in their unreasonable insistence 
that their own idea of value of this constitution must be anyhow upheld irrespective 
of the real interest of the people as they understood it. It was a test as to whether 
the Government has succeeded in hi caking the spint of resistance that had grown 
in them and could compel them to their third dictation. The regime of organised 
resistance in the legislatures in.hated by Deshbandhu Das had unnerved the bureauciaey 
and the Biitish public and they could know no p*aee of mind until they had crushed it. 
After recounting the reasons for the Swa*»]ist attitude, Mr. Sarkar said that some of their 
friends who under the then circumstances accompanied them to the same lobby had 
now become agreeable to woik the Refoirm unoer the present circumstances and he 
wanted to know what, cluing** had been brought about. Not only had no change been 
effected to ease the situation but the Governm>nt had in the meanwhile heaped on 
them fresh injuries, as for instance the imprisonment, of over a hundred of their young 
men without trial and irfusal to lepeal the rrpiesFivo laws. Mr. Chittaranjan Das 
in his last clays held out on olive branch and suggested honourable terms for settle¬ 
ment, but the profei red hand of fellowship was not accepted. Might the speaker ask 
Mr. Chakravarti, leader of the Responsivists, whether he had received any response 
to the very simple and elementary conditions which be originally laid down aB a 
basis for his acceptance of Ministry. Mr. Saikar declared that in the atmosphere 
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which the Government had deliberately brought about by their recent series of outrage 
against public conscience and the spirit m which the Transferred Dep rtments bad 
been worked during the first term of the Reformed Council when the Swarajists were 
out of it, this constitution could not be woik*d at ail to any purpose. It had been 
suggested that Congressmen were slinking responsibility. He did not know what 
responsibility could attach to a Ministri who c uld not move an inch without the 
consent of the Governor, the Finance Department or the Bocretaiy of his Department. 
Loid Birk *nhead would not condescend 10 toil them how far he could meet their idea 
of responsible Government until they peiformal the impossible feat of working of the 
unworkab e constitution. They kuow and tie; Bccretaiy of State knew that dyarchy 
bad failed. Still at the point of bayonet, he would comp.d them to work. As 
representatives of a self-respecting people they could not but piotest against and 
oppose tins attitude. Refusal to accept office might or might not lead to any definite 
result in the immediate future, but at the piesent stage of their natnnal stiuggle, 
that mentality was tar more important than any positive rosuit to be expected. To 
the Govoinnufct he would say that even it by taking advantage of then disunited 
front bey succeeded in gaming thoir nb} ct thw turn*, tin* spirit of resistance in the 
country could not and would not b broken and would go gathering stipngth under 
the stimulus of their stubbornness tnl sooner or later it could compel justice and 
fan play to the people. 

Sir Provas Chunder MITTER, cx-Min.s'er, said that he had not changed his views 
that dyarchy was extremely un vorkab «•, bin dyarchy was an exiting constrfution 
and they should work it lor the bcnetn ot the peop'e When lie was a Minister, lie had 
(litlicultics not only in the Government bu* a si outside. If the Ministers had the 
backing of the country, they would have achieved moie good to the countiy in spite 
of the defects ot dyarchy. 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA, Swarajist leader, saul that the Govcmoi was illogical in asking 
them to support dyarchy be lute making a better constitution Nowhere the salary 
of the Ministers was biought out without letting the people know who the Ministcis 
wou.d be. The object ot the Government was to kill opposition and organisation 
of the Swaiaj l’aity. Wkat<*v< 1 m-ght be the icsult of the motion, the spirit of 
opposition and oigani6ation would not be kukri even if dyaichy was resuscitated. 

The >waiaj Party’s motion ret using the entne turn on account of Ministers’ salaries 
was Mist by iG votes to lib. Trie Hon. Mr. Mobeilty’s riimand for Us. 24,775 on account 
ot two Ministers’ balanes was thus earned. Toe Council was then prorogued sine die. 

The Budget for 1 9 2 7-2 8. 

The Budget Session of the Bengal Cuunci. comm need on tne 21ST FEBRURV 
I 11 intioducmg the budget, the Finance Member said that with the disappeaiance of the 
disturbing factors and better insight into the woikmg of the depaitraents, we have now 
got down to a more normal basis and as the result of that we have found ourselves in a 
bettci position to determine more accurately out tine linanc.ai condition and the aaiouut 
available lor schemes involving “ new ” expenditure. 

Aitci stating the hgures tor receipts and expend it u.e, the Finance Member touched 
biiifiy on the main it tins ot expenditure. lie said We continue the special grant for 
improvements iu our Government estates as well as the 1 xpenditure on the colonisation 
bchtmBiu Sunderbans. Excise expenditure showe little variation. The estimate is in 
tact below* the budget provision foi the current ytai. Wc have had a good increase in 
revenue trora our forests. Provision has been made tor cbaiges on account ot the DamodAr 
Canal pioject, flushing of Bhanrab lnseerpur sub-division of Nadia, improvement of 
the Gobra Nala in Morsbidabad, measures of protection in Ghatal sub-divisou and opera¬ 
tions in Madaiipur Blnl route. The omy new proposal ot any magnitude is the Bakreswar 
irrigation project in the district of Birbhum. This will irrigate about 10,000 acres of 
land. The most important new item in the Jail Budget is the scheme foraBoistal 
institution. The idea is to conveit the Jail at Bankuia into a Borstal institution and to 
pi ovule a Sub-Jail at this place toi ordinary jail administration. Until the Borstal 
Act is biought into foice, it is intended to conciutiate all persons between the ages of 
10 and 21 with comparatively long sentences in this institution. The police budget is 
some what highei than the revised estimate for the cuirent year. 

The main new items of expenditure centre round better equipment of the force, 
inclusive of better and more adequate housing conditions, There is also a proposal to 
strengthen thcstnkmg strength of the Calcutta Police foice by the creation of an additional 
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com puny ol annul police. We intend alto to commence woik on construction of cur 
own bu; dings to !jouw nnimed otticcis an i savants whom we n iw haw to accommodate 
m n.ud blindings ..t coiibideiabic «xpenditun 1 10 die Government, ftMucahnn canii* m 
lor a vily bubstnot j»j bhaie on momy al.ocaltd loi n*’u cxpcndituic Tin* chid item in 
i Hi tin r instalment ot subventions • nnanib mipio\ ing nit* irimmetul nm of pi unary school 
b*ach«is. A huge aiuouut has a.so ben u*t ajan loi tlic lntioilucuon ot a scheme of 
agncultuial iducatuu in mul h* llug.ith and llo. i Knit" 1 h schools. We have piovnh d 
ici the aj pouaimoit 1 1 a piofcssoi ol lramjo t Unites ..nd cvdtuie in the pobt giuduatc 
drpaitineui ot the (u.cutu Univemty aid have signed lo piovnl funds nectbsaiy for 
tH constiuci mn ua a Muslim llad til tin l>u(.ca Vni\ i.-ity. In tin' Medical lHp'utiu nt, 
tic pioposiu txpun tuu* is about a lakh less tuan that ntuiuitid as cbmgis of the 
depaitmont loi the cuiien* jeai, ITduic lluidh which we ’ucteasul hugely hist vear 
a to shows a 1 wei < \puiiiituu‘ m 1 Hi:7 2b. In agneultuic, we piopoie to add ail 
additional exp« it oil .111 lo t he «l< p tuim id in t he shnpn ot an Agneultural Kngimer and 
oitain t x pi i u it ui c \Mii be incisuuy um.ei tins heml iu connect nm with the scheme lor 
agucu.tuiai e<«iua ion in mnnlu It, » i-h and n.ph schoo's 

In tho rh pa uu in nl Indinlios, Jl u nit- .ithu to add ne buildings to the S' lamporc 
'Weaving Senool. It is now pnpos-i to u.ct n w bunduigs tot the school and to 
augmen: piegussne y in iJic next thiie y an the giant placed ad the iWposil of the 
Diiccloi ot Incut lint ici giants-ni-a. I in suci ins: nuttons. 

Giant 1 i new council Chambei. 

A \ftti IK p» 11 . t'onol tie budget, Mi. 15 (inikiavaiti, Min.stei, n.ovcd that the 
j.tp ml Jtw L.g’uatni Ctu.c.. U..lt mg should hi ci l niiy Mom-lac. d at tlie cost ot 
Us. iw’,7 <,< 00 u t ir.oi <»1 a bud 1 r n it!.- 'it . • ‘ > d < e ' ot U 2" ,.‘.d } u(»0, 

'i ee i. i'i o i w; * f; i' • • . i y ’ 1 a » 1 ! ts o‘ ’ oil e 'j i < 1 c Mi n,h i t d 
tl at tity it.iia.it toy lmci ■ ir ■ tot !. t u'ptt Id. 5 d j. 1 hs end tiny w.'.idfd 11. «S 
Jak! s nioic. Hr. S. ( Hose, ,n op} osii'n, said that ih, y wanted a stone budding to mo t 
the auo^s ot consc.ti.ee, Sn nUmi l'ai.im was i ui pint tl how the Miij.Mci conn l lump 
such a piojcsal. In Dtllu the aineuni tl n.tn*y tb»y weie wa-ling ui stone was 
fcimply uioin i us. i < ipul v as i« o \ t. i to i.o. t'ai .exuty. Mi. d 1. I’.aiieijtt raid 
that t lie Council Clarnbti with stone oti.s'i'e at d hucl w tl Inn won't! he like t lie ll-ioi m 
tchtnic so state y ouitnle anti to hollow and loittn vitlun. Tin* Cmined was 
Qbhcnd into ixisiuite wuli nmch pon.j> l ut until r pie Fine ol th" nues and the 
I'rcEKkiU’s iulngt, it wan go.r-g to be thorn piacticaily ot aii its gloiy. 

The motion wab negatived ly an o\ciwhcMu.ng majoiity. The Council then adjourned, 
Ntxt day, the 22ND lhI5lirAJ!\, the lust resolution that was movui uig'<i the 
making ot juovnion loi the thud Mimstci who .lastu b' a Ma oinct’an and it was nega¬ 
tived, 21) \ot.ng .oi «nd 72 ;vg oust n. 

Helease ol Herigai D'^enin’c-. 

The next ieso idion uig f d tin imnudiaii rtl<ase ot IV a ngai tlctenucs i* attained eit.lier 
uiulir Kignlation I i 1 oi mnlei the i5cng.il Cmnina 1 Law Am. mluit nt Act. It, was moved 
by Mr. K. Cl.aUniee (dwai.ij st). il.e novel luni not concluded his spoch when 
the tmie lixn. hr imciu-smg ih“ ai.jouixm.cnt mom n ugaiding the shoo 1 nig at Khaiagpur 
airivcd and the Louncn at onet pioceuied to oiscush the adjournment motion. 

Adjouimneid Mot on on Kl aiagpui .'•mke 
Hr. B. C. KO^ uiovid ..n adj< niumcnt mot ion tv. diacusb the in ng onthcUdigal- 
Nflgj ui "lianway i nij loy<< s an«. stnkfis at Kl aiagpui on the 11th Ihbuiaiy. He said 
hib obj<ct in bunging the motion was to make two points clear. Tho lust was the 
statement made by bn Chailcs Imob m the Ass»n.i)'y that no meue \ioh iicc was used than 
was ncq^bbaiy. Tic j/ub.ic wou.c ml be satishid with that statement, nnhBBitwas 
testul by a mixul cunnntue ot unjuny. It was not dimed tl at violence was used and 
the ^ucslion was whftbu the Mi gistiate was ju tified in caking out the Auxiliary Foice, 
the raembufi ot which were non w.tn whom woikeiB and stukus had aljeady been at 
variance. 

Baku Akhil Chumhi Dl’TTA said that thih was a dispute between black labour and 
white capital and the Govemmi nt thiew its weight on the side ot capitalism. This tight 
was pait of a lighei tight loi the fieuioiu of the count ly. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. MOBkl.LY, m iqiljng, tani that tiny had been told that, woikmen 
got entirely out ft contn j ot tluu kackrs on the night ol 11th F(binary. Tlicic was a 
meeting that night at 7 p.m, and at ab ut i)-bO p.m. a laigc number of men variously 
estimated at between COO and 1,000 luthtd to the station. They attacked the signal cabins 
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at each end aud the people there ran away and were in possession of the station. The 
District, Magistrate who was at Khaiagpur immediately ^nt for aim r d police and went, to 
the station with the Police Fupoiinmi.dint and khih; lailway officers and tiled to clear the 
platform. They got, the ciov.d to move down. Toe nun then commenced to stone tin 
officials and police ofiic is itticaiej to In* stitmn. Realising that the situa'ion was 
beyond t*».• power ot 1.0 or 10 aimed pone, tie Dismct Magistrate cubed out the 
Auxihaiy F.j cc which at• ivc 1 a abou» lO-.iO p in. C Jo nt inuing, in* said that aft-*r the 
amval of the Auxili.uy Foie* tl <y w» ie a«ked to ch.u ti at part of the plattoim wheie the 
Pun Express was h”ld up. Aeco ding to 1 gulvtiou, th* Auxiluiy Foicc fix'd bayonets 
to thnr nine. Toe Auxniaiy Foi'*-* v .» jccov .I with a shower of brickbats ami the 
people lay down m Itonl of th; Puri Expi* ,-s an i c muidirable difficulty was experienced 
in getting tlicm to move. 

The best, m thod of dm mg wi h a ci').<il wbrnli was stonin'' was to get as close to 
it as possib’c and ltint was what tb«y bd. fI k* ra-nbdrs found in the hospital numbered 
ten, seven slightly and thiee or foul ‘•mmusy injiiMil. Apparent y what happened was 
that as the Auxiliaiy Fmc* wmc moving th * ei j * d, th y ptickfM them witfi their bayonets, 
Theic was a “dip-md ” and app.uently some of the ciowd aud rii/'ob« ,r 3 ot the Auxiliary 
Foice fell over, which might, account loi some of thj injunes. There was no pioper 
bayonet charge. 

Dr. Hoy -So the lloii’bh; Mnrbti .s piepaicd t) d-nv that Auxiliary Force had 
anytlmig lo do with shooting f 

Mr. Mobeily -I alwmitc’y an 1 nop* rd «\uly (,<;nj that. < out iiiumg, h-* said t, he 
Auxiliary Foice w :.s aimed \\ j»n ball calf "Vi", l/ine \\;u on 1 c,w; of gunshot caused 
by buckshot, wrli *' *rch th* ,i:in 1 I-*.o* w«* •• aiuvd. lie bed a letter fioni tin 
(’oh)ii“l (’oin'iiae nog 11'* P. N. l.a 1 * K L’n, totli* 1 r . c*t 11 a* on <n.ght of 11th 
Frbiuaty tie R glim r. I 0,4 t»( ? iiie:m\ , ot ;...d t’at «r .11,unit :on .-ud <ilos wen cln ck • 1 
ami wuc al, b uiut to b* c t nr, Font witling, Mi. MohuJy said the Assistant Police 
Superintendent came hick •* ,th a s* c* mil oi the aimed pohe . lie foun i a number of 
nit n 1 tonni" a t nrt 11 t-.ck« t of six 01 t \rn con-tub < s 

lb* ti. d to move tie ciowd back to bi-/M. The ci .wd fill back as fai as tlic 
entrance to t>n b:.y,u and imm t"eie they i'r po 1 c • A nuruhu ot policemen as 

«>o the Dntncf Po icc huj»1 mt( ndent an 1 th** A*s slant Pii'cc bupennMid* nt were 
liijuird. Mr. t ot 1, Assistant I’o .ce Supermtc 1 df ill, iep. ateoiy wound the cmwd that 
if tiny continued to ao.v 11.ee lu* would have to hie. The men did not obey and M . Cook 
issued oid •! to two conttabks to hie a lound tain which they d d. that time there was 
no Auxiliary FoiC" in the ucigbbouihood. 

bubsMju* tit ty, n n cm-n of ♦ *’•* Auxilary Fmc? c imp up and reinforced the police 
and a lithe iaU 1 m* 1 l)it 1 or iligistia\ cam 1 * tli to. Abel’ the imng took place, the 
crowd ictn tiled b Inn i a cm nei aim again thi*w ston, s. 

The luaitei was m.ke i out lot tv o and a ha.t Foil»t*, the trine al’ottcd ful discussion 
of the motion, after which the Found rose foi the* day. 

Release of Bengal Detenues. 

Next day,the 2.>11D ibblUAR\, ait* 1 1 nt c, Ration, lhu ITai. ndianath C'laudliun 
moved a motion foi adjcuinmrnt cl tie lIon«c im tin pm[.iw 1 oi discussing a uuttt 1 of 
uigent public ir.poitan»\, nunit* v, th** i< c-*nt 1 ung« 1 btiiU* ot the ll. ng*i uitcmnnt aMh<* 
liiscin .Jail, Ruima. The Putubul fixul ."> oVlok 111 tin* uitciiinon foi the discussion oi the 
motion. But subsKpieutiy Uai II irt ndrarut h Fhau iliun withdiew Ins motuyi in order 
to allow the discussion ot the Kbolutum lor tii* 11 r<,»as- to contmu**. 

There was a leng debate 111 rep’y t*» wmcii Mr. MUBEPLV, Home M-mbei, 
lefeired to the ncnit, spMc’n ot the Vic-i.y 111 winch His Exceilciicy stated that the 
Government were picpaicd to idease thi’ii the niorn<*iii they weie satisfied that 
then release would i.ot debat the* pi event 1 >u < l t* nonst outages and said that although 
it was obvious that infoimation ab< ut s-etu oig.iunatioti could b rt obtained only from 
persona who wue 01 had been mt mbers of that ojgains.ition, whether they wer3 detenues 
or at Jaige, he mo-fc cmphalicaliy (Find mat any agents pi ovacateurs had ever been 
employed by the Police in B *r.gal. Apait, from the mirao alfiy ot tin* course, the terrorist 
conspiracy was fai too serious a matter to be tntird with and the object of the Govern¬ 
ment was to nCiaim th so who had Failings in that dnection, not to add to their number. 
The Government never attmiptid to tak* rctu 11 against every one whom they knew to 
be connect!d with t.ic conspii.icy. Noi did tiny claim to know cviryone w T ho w'as con¬ 
nected with it. Tluy did oral with those whom they kiuw to be leaders and with the 
most dangeious of members aud they did claim to have disorganised the conspiracy to 
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a very great extent. Evidence of this fact was furnished by the lull which followed 
the action taken immediately on the piomulgatun of the Old inane? af> com patrd with 
the succession of outiages during the preceding 18 months. Setne of those who were not 
attested, howevei, soon btgau to oigauiso again ami the lesult of their activities was 
brought to light in the finds of aims ami explosives at Dukshineswar and in ( alcutta. 
The persons who were convicted m the Dakshmeswar case wue xesponsiblp (ot the biutal 
muidci of lUi Bahadur Bhupendianath Chatteijee in the Alipou* Jail. The find of 
materials for the manufacture of explosives in Dorn jut amt llowiali last. July, the find 
of loaded borob 9 m Chittagong last August and the lmd ot levolveis and bombs ready 
for loading in Calcutttalabt month weie outwaid signs that a conspnaey still existed 
and was still widcspiead. 

Mr. Moberly read extracts from the following «vn ng other documents which had 
been recently seiz-d showing the mentality of the numbers of the LuoiiH oigamsation. 
The first was fiom a lcttei which was found m a house seaich in Janusy and reads — 
** Non-co-opciation will not pioduce any good result, now-a-days The piesent condition 
of the country is not lit for that movement. The era that is coming is an era of b'eodsh< d. 
That ua is the most tuiible and you are the heioes ol that age. Pei haps, you can 
remain idle at the present moment ; but a time will come when no one would be able to 
remain inactive. Ihmfoie, 1 say, prepare yourselves tor that time. The day is neni at 
hand. Acquire btieiigtli in )’oui body, nd your mind of fear and awake enough foice 
within jou. If freedom is ever achievid in India, it will come tl.tough bloodshed alone. 
India can never be independent without bloodshed. Why Indii alone, all dependent 
nations and countnes have become independent through the path of blood. T*iror 
must be instilled into the minds of the pjople. They will have to he s io \ n iha* t «• 
Bengalis know how to die foi then ceuntij and to shed blood tor it Wh< n tins f;.ot 
can be driven into the bones ol the p« ople, the countij will bluz ■ ui» in ilames, such flamis 
as none can extinguish.” 

The second extract was from a statement made by a prison ancstnl under the 
Cummal Law Amendment Act within the last lew weeks. “It is absolutely ntcct- 
saiy that Mebelhous spirit’ should be io&tered in youtigmen and they should be 
tncouiagul to take part in violence. The Government, would take diastic step', 
but they should couit extreme measuies of the Government to cieate anarchy and chaon 
in the countiy. We thought of murdering a few informers ami active C. I. D. officcis , 
but that was not our ultimate aim. Wc were prepaimg the irvolutionaiies to take pail 
in a geneial rising by guenlla w&rfaie. We conspired for a Hn.uilaneous rising in ail 
ciistncts when the levolutionaries would attack the police lines, capture their guns, bum 
some police thanaB and jailB. We know that the Government would post the military, 
©ppiess the innocent, and hang many men and cvi ntually ciush the movement, but still 
we ventuied to bung it upon the countiy as the people wuul t get borne preceih rit. to take 
pait m this in futuic. Men bmomc mine bold by tail urea and oppiessions and we wanted 
to create our atmospheie when people would be killed by hundreds. We wanted to see 
the blood ot our countiy men ilowing by tonents. becitt oigamsations ha/e be* n formed 
iD every district, in many tub-divisions and in the villages, Tnre is a Ontial Com¬ 
mittee in Calcutta which gunks these district oigamsations and supplies tl-em with 
books and arms. All the revolutionaries are taught these blood-thiisty idea, their ultu 
hclpltbtntss, the lutility of open organisation aud about then extinction il they do not 
use up lmmcuiatciy.” 

The third ext.iact was taken fiom the repoit by a European Police Officer ot a 
conveitatipn with anothci tuionst who was anested at about the same time last month. 
“His sole regiet was that he had not had an oppoitumty of killing some ponce ifficei 
so that he might have sacnficed hiB own life foi the good ol the countiy. He would 
have considered it an honour to go to the scaffold, lie realised that it was impossible 
to drive the Biitish cut ol the country ; noi was he anxious that they should be 
duven out until ihe countiy was ready to lule itself and Jitc ctsuld be put into the 
]iiele 6 s bodies ot the Indians, This mctamoiphosis could only be brought about by 
creating a “rebellious” spuit in the ccuntiy, and this uLcliu us spmt could only be 
cultivated by martyrdom such as that of Xanai Lai and Gopi Shaha. Their dcathp, 
he said, in each case lesultui m an amazing impetus to the revolutionary movement. 
If he had had a bomb in his possession in the jail he would quite cheerfully have 
thrown it at me, not as an Englishman with whom he had no quarrel but as an 
official and a police officer. He warned me that there were numbers of others to take 
up the work whue he had left off.” 

Mr, Mobeily would ask the members of the Council if they considered that the 
facts which he had set forth were such as would justify the Government in coming 
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to the conclusion that the conspiracy had been so far suppressed, that it would be 
impossible for the former leaders to revive it in a dangerous form even if they 00 
desired. He thought there could only be one answer. Thn conspiracy was there; 
the materials were there and though it had still not fully recovered from its 
disorganisation, recruitment ani organisation were steahly going on. With the old 
leaders back again it could, if th»y wish'. 1 , speedily be revive l in its most dangerous fo^ra. 

Mr. Moberly next came to the second print in the Viceroy’s speech which restated 
exactly what, has always been th' policy of the Government, namely, that the latt r did 
not drain* to keep any person under restraint, a moment longer 1 ban they could help ; 
but bdore they released him, they must, be satisfied that there was no longer any danger 
that he would employ bis fte- j dooi in taking part in the terroiist, movement and it was 
here that he would appeal to the membors of t.h3 Council to help the Govirnment to move 
rapidly in the dinction of releasing political piisouers than had hitherto been possible 
by creating an atmosphere in which it, wou’d be safe to release them. Wuat he urged 
was that leaders of public opinion an 1 the pr**->s so mid unreservedly o> idernn the methods 
of terrorism, the cult of the revolver and bomb murder anl dacoity even though the 
object be pohtical. H»* did not ask that the patriotism and enthusiasm oi these men 
should be belittled; but he did ac,k th so whose convictions would pci rait them to do so 
to stress the fact that in employing methods of terronsm these men weic misguide! and 
were misapplying their talents, that far fiom a Ivancing the cause of their country they 
were retailing it. 

IT« knew that there were some who believ'd that the pronouncement of advance 
which was made in lit !7 was extorte i by the success of a forrn'r terrorist conspiracy. 
This was abundantly eh'ar from the routings of old rev riutiouanes Such persona may 
believe that tin fuither advance wouM b<» S'ouruJ exc*pt by sirauai methods ; but he diJ 
not think t>-at they can complain if the Gov 1 nment take un^uith to counter the methods 
which they advocated. All Governments Wort bound to accept and ra f et the challenge 
of violent coercion. 

Refemng to the chaiges which had been made in the press that, th ' 1 treatment of 
these men m jail had led to general deterioration of their health, Mr. Moberiy said 
that although the Government, regretted the necessity for detaining persons in jiil and 
fully realised that such detention was not an ideal condition for health, it was anxiously 
watcher! bv medical officeis and eveiything possible was done to treat them if th< v f 'll in. 

Mr. Moheily concluded *—“The situation in Bengal is not yet such that lead os can 
be released again to tak- then places at the head of the terroiiBt c mspuacy which is far 
from extinct. The prospectB of exp'diting relaxation of restraint, will bo very greatly 
improved if young men who organi c and join the terrorist groups can b M mn l<» to feel that 
the public condemn their policy and that they are hnnleiiug rathei than h 'lpmg advance¬ 
ment of their uonntiy and I wou’d once more appeal m st earnestly to lead'us of pub'ic 
opinion to create an atmosphere hostile to teironsn so that k ea.-*v cau bj made more 
i apully and safely.” 


Details of the Debate. 

One noticeable feature in the discussion of the resolution on the le’easc of dt tonnes 
wRB that except Mr. Mobeily no one opposed it. All non-official laduns suppoited the 
motion. The two MmiMeis did not vote. Supporting th** motion, the Swarajists said that 
the airest of political loaders was a move against the S.varaj l*”.ity Mr, Akhil Datta 
challenged Mr. Moberly’s statement tliat, the revolutmnaiy paitv still existed and said 
that the Government btought, them into existence. Nationalist leaders, Maharaja Natore 
ami Kajv of N.ishipui, supported th? motion as they did not believ? in the existence of an 
organised revoiuti mary party. 

Sir Abdur Ralnm, Wader of the Moslem Party, while admitting the necessity of a 

special remedy in special ciicumstane »r, was opposed to indefinite detention without, trial 
and asked his followers to obey the resolution parsed by the A 1 -India Moslem League 
at Delhi 

Mr. J. \T. S< n Gupta describe! th*» plea tak*n that witnesses wou'd be in danger in 
ease of a public trial rh false and cited sevnal ca*et> wh to Inlirn witnesses deposvl 
against political aecuse<). If t*rn>iism still existed as said by Mr. Mooei ly, then the 
pet sons un ier detention had notlrng to do with it. As regards Mi. Moberly’s suggestion 
to create public opinion against, teiiorism, Mr. Sen Guntasaid that the National C.-ngress 
was pledged against violence and the late Mr. C. R. Das issued a manifesto asking all 
to Bhun violence. 

Mr. S. C. Bos*, said that Mr. Moherly’s speech was libellous. R *ckless charges had been 
made on the basis of police informers of a questionable character without allowing tba 
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detenus to refuse those charge. To ask the Conned to behove those vague charge on 
such flimsy basis was an insult to the inHligouce of t-hr Hous\ He referred to the 
petition made by two detenus to the Sectary o! State bringing serious charges againt 
the authorities in India and praying for an impart-ai onquny. T.m Government had 
not the boldness to meet those charges nor the com age to appoint a committee of enquiry. 
He characterised the letteiH relmd on by Mobtry as loigev! and tainted lik' thos n pro¬ 
duced m the Parncl case. 

0,'osuie beinu moved, the involution was put, to \ot»* without allowing Mr. Moberiy 
and the mover of the resolution the right to h piv. AM.*r Me* President, declaied the 
moli-n earned, Mr. Sen Gupta who voi-d foi it dr-k *<1 toi divi.ion. 

Pifsident T)id you nay “ A jo 1 ’? 

Mr Sen Gupta 1 am not bound to answer that. 

Pi evident • 1 mie it that a*> you have cbi.i’u] J.v.sr *n af'er my 'decision was given 
in joui favour and as l uudeie’and you said “ Aye ”, jou will not be entitled to record 
your vote on the resolution. The Lao Min^Kis and Mi. Sen Gupta did not ncord their 
votes. 

The rorolutinn foi the release i f p.dilicil pi's ii"’s was carried by 71 agaiust 2G. The 
Council then adjourned. 

Budget Discussion. 

Ofne?al iKsciibbnn of the bu Iget c<>mm >nc'•! on tli • 28Mi FBrciU'AUV, A com¬ 
paratively Mini house bore testitnouv to the ‘C n* a*on )i pat t by the members to 

the discussion. Budget was describ’d by so nr memb'is as a masterpn.ee of illusion 
and lull of financial jugging. Sivnal members onmp'anwd *’nt t nough turn 1 waB 
not given to t) rm to study the limbo* and mak M Higg shorn Tii y i eg retted that in 

the budget then* was no roenhon uf any i-*h mi i. d. Unite noV’y Toe Council 

then ady.urmd to m et on tin n \t d iy, the ]->T M YU 'll, w .« n attn th.ee hours* 
mnnuscnpt cdnqmnee the House had to b<* adj>u”iM ti I tiie ll f h Maieh foe want 
of a quoium. Some thiitorn members Fpok*' on t’o : .*1 «. 'u.iu Mb mad* m the 

Tiansfened L) pait merits. 

Mr. J. Campbell-Forrester legretted that no allotment ha 1 beni mil* fir the 
Midiiapore Labour Colony and for solving the beggar piobhm. Concluding ho slid it 
was time that the Government woke up to the fuel that Eui ha 1 act*u y mile 

up thur minds that they weie going to tak'an scmvo pvt it* p*.' e-, that they w<_r* 
going to put fonvaid propo-itiom and s >e Mi ,i m cap <*d <ud 

Dr Pron olh.onath Bannnji lefemd to tie* fivit.on o r OMi.tncy and *uil if the 
Finance Membei looked to tho wealth and pio-p u ity ot the countly the speaker had no 
otjechon to listen to lorn on the enntrov ivial cmi wy quo ti >n. 

Mr. K Buy Cbiwdhuiy, Lalrui M. rib**, s*n 1 i In n mu a n> i • t *• ■* piepobtoioua 
d( rr arc 1 , of t!,r ]'<mb\ tnui.e,-, a* d *, , h * * o I. Me rate* at t, o is pence per 
rupee. In support .1 his inn'ii'. i. m »\t.lie's Mum l i" • 1 1 «■ i wiiMil by a 

Bwair jifit leader Mi. Saljnciia M ■' i • innv Mitiimol m Maul.ii.y .laow.oi said “My 
views about the com.Tg mu levy h g'&.at um a.e imi in i » . lent with Bombay capitalists. 
The real inMnsts r.l the no»- 1 srfl i s.t th bw * nit. <>t i vhango. Tue inteitat 
ot tlie capitalist end 1b g r>ial public >-at \anann in inn ;:n .ca.. ' ease Tin; whole 
propaganda of d. man ting the s.xt- en p. i c>* pit i upce l. < r git (t 1 d bj B .noj \y c ipitalists 
of Bombay cotton mills ’’ 

fhi Abdur Kalom sad than in o i'n to n» v • unpo* l,»nt piobb’ins, all provincial 
Governments should meet the Govemim n» of India to diM u. s what should be done and 
also suggested to rtas r a mod* in loan p *hc> foi 1> ngal a on<. T..e Hr usv I lieu ad jouined. 

On the 11XII MA11CH the llon’lfe Mr. Donald, Financ-* M anlier, who had no 
opportunity to r. ply to drscnssi n in tie If"-* ueas.in male a Mai rm nt. (b’pjuig 
to some of the eiiticisms of nori-offical in*.:.bis, he said although tiny had been 
fable to balance then irmpN and expenses 1. • was not Brush'd with their financial 
position. Then finances weie in ad iiuau* for tlnu needs. Tm* lion. Mi. Donald then 
lefein d to the pubic health oej.ai 1 ac nt and saH that the j n* Mi. C. K Das Imd 
banded ovci to lnm a scheme feu public lea Mi oiganis'dioii. He passed it on to lus 
depaitment but then* had bun no rx^t.nnation ol t! at td.« me 1m some time wnich was 
rather due to Dr lbnlley’s ribs* nc** He had mut ’> to r nv it wleu budget w^as 

presenti d. He waived the mb* whi<*!i prevr’Md tt e Pin »tuM* Depaiiment fioin putting 
into 1 udget sch mis which tiny had ret sun oi i.vamined arid as a result of that be coutd 
tell the Council to-day that ihej had acei pted the } i meiple of the sencme prepared by 
Dr. Bentley which he said was Mi. I) is’s scheme for public hea'tli oigauisation in Bengal, 
When the scheme was canied out m full, vcjy considerable sum of money, say between 
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Rs, U «nd Ei, 12 lakhs would be required. They were going to make a beginning next 
year with 3 lakhs of rupees in the budget. It was of course not possible to have such 
a big organisation all at once. He left it to the Hon. Minister to explain when he pre¬ 
sented his demand. It would be in full working order at a very early date. He thought 
he made a good case in answer to those who criticised Mr. Das’s scheme. 

Voting on Demands for Grants. 

The demand for grants was then initiated by the Hon’ble Mr. MOBERI.Y who 
made a demand for grant of Rs. 94,38,000 for expenditure under General Administra¬ 
tion. A number of amendments were moved some making cnts and others refusing 
grants for particular departments. There were 10G such motions on this demand, 
nine of which were moved on this day and in the case of one only the SwarajistB, 
with the help of some of the followers of Sir Abdur Rahim, were successful. Elated 
with this small success the Swarajists and wlahomedan members called for division on 
every motion they moved and in all of them they were defeated, though not by a 
large majority and in one caBO there was a tie. The first motion m which the 
Swarajists defeated the Government was the demand of Rs. 3,000 under the head 
* Staff and Household of the Governor’ Other items in which cuts were not accepted 
related to the pay of the Private Secretary Rs. 21,000, travelling allowances of the 
Militaiy Secretary Its. 7.000, Governor’s Band Establishment Us. 70,000, Governor's 
Bodyguard Establishment Ils. 1,13,000. The Council then adjourned. 

Minister’s Salaries Voted. 

On the 12TH MARCIt the Council rejected by 65 votes to 58 the motion of Dr. P. 
Banerjee, Swarajist, totally refusing Rs. 19,000 under the head “ Executive Council” and 
thereby raising a constitutional issue. 

Then after 3 hours’ discussion the three Swaiajist motions against the Ministry 
were defeated by an overwhelming majority. The first motion moved by Mr, J. L. 
Bannerjce (Swarajist) was against the total demand of Rs. 1,46,000; the second motion 
was for the refusal of the Balary of Rs. 1,25,000 of both the Ministers and the last 
one for the refusal of the salary of one Minister, Rs. G3,000. All the three motions 
were negatived, 69 voting for and 73 against. Among Hindu members only Swara¬ 
jists and among Mahomedans Sir Abdur Rahim and his followers supported the 
motions for refusal. 

Mr. J. L. Bannerjee said that the Ministers lost confidence by not voting for the resolu¬ 
tion demanding the release of the detenues and in not going to the scenes of communal 
note. Mr. B. Chakravarti before election said that so long as the detenus wero not 
released, no one should accept Ministership. The detenuB were still in jail; yet Mr. 
Chakravarti accepted a Ministership. 

Mr. Chakravarti, Minister, said that th’ Ministers had had joint responsibility and 
their duty would be to serve both the communities He detailed the policy that would 
be followed by him. 

Mr. S. C. Bose said that the present Ministers neither enjoyed the confidence of the 
House nor were capable to load the House. They wero enthroned on the votes of 44 
Government nominated members. By not voting for the release of the detenus the 
Ministers had contributed to the slavery of the House and the slavery of the country. 
The Ministers had not made any suggestion for a forward march for the freedom of the 
oountry. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, after refering to the circumstances in which the present Ministry 
was formed, said that so far as Mr. Ghuznavi was concerned the entire Mahomcdan public 
was opposed to him for the ignominious part played by him. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberly said that if the resolution was carried, there would be no Minis¬ 
ters. The motion was not against particular Ministers but against dyareffy and the 
present constitution. 

Mr. H. S, Suhrawardy protested against the insult hurled on the supporters of 
Mr. Ghuznavi as hired voters and also against the method of intimidation employed by 
certain sections. 

The resolutions were put one by one and declared lost. Mr. Moberly’s motion that 
Rb. 94,38,000 for expenditure under General Administration as amended by the Council 
be granted was carried 88 voting for and 36 against it. The Council then adjourned. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

On the 15TH MARCH five more motions for reduction of grant under land revenue 
were negatived, Swarajists and Nationalists adversely criticised the survey and settlement 
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operations which they said was the root cause of the ill-feeling between landlords and 
tenants. The Maharaja of Nadia, on behalf of the Government, gave an assurance that 
he would enquire into the grievances if brought to his notice. The original demand 
was agreed to. 

Government’s Forest Policy. 

The policy of the Government regarding administration of the Forest Department 
was criticised when Rs. 11,43,000 was demanded for that department. In proposing token 
cuts the Swarajists urged Indmnisation in the Forest Service and asked for the steps 
taken by the Government to acccleiate Indianibation. Replying on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment, Nawab Nawab All Ohandhnn said that since 1923 there was steady mdianisation 
of the forest service. Out of 5 app dntments in the superior service theic are four Indians 
and only one European and in subordinate service all officers were Indians. The demand 
was granted without a cut. The Council adjourned. 

Other Budget Demands. 

On the 16TH MARCH the debate in the Council on budget, demands was very tame. 
Attendance was pool. Owing to the election of the Calcutta Coiporation Councillors, 
Calcutta members could not attend. 

Nawab Nawabah Chaudhun m >ved that Rs. 51,38,000 be granted for expenditure 
under irrigation. There were on the agenda 20 motions for i eduction but only four, all 
token cuts for one rupee, were moved and negatived. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberley moved that, Its. 85,02,000 h** granted for administration of 
Justice. Moulvi Sadique moved that the drmand toi the Original Side of the High Court 
bo r« fused. Ho said that the Original Side of the High Couit was maintained at the expense 
of the poor villagers for the benefit of the piople of Calcutta. It was a monument of an 
iniquitous system of taxation, 

Mr. Moberley replied that it was a matter for the Government of India. The 
motion was negatived. 

Mr. J. L. Rannerjee next moved that the demand of Rs 82,000 for the appellate 
6ide of the High Court be reduced by Rs. 26,184. lie said that hiB object was to rifuse the 
demand for the paper book department. 

Mr. Moberley pointed out that the Governor made this item for papeibook non-votable. 
The President, said that any c nsure on the paperbook depaitment was a censure on the 
Government and he would not aliow that. At the same tun.* he would allow Mi. Rannerjee 
to move a cut out ot the whole demand without reference to the papeibook depaitmeut, 
After some discussion the motion was negatived. The Council adjourned. 

Discussion on Jail Expenditure. 

On the 17TH MARCH the demand of Rs. 34,16,000 for expenditure under Jails 
and ciiminal convict settlements was disru^ei and rventua'Jy granted without a single 
cut. In making the demand, the Mahalaja of Nadia said that during recent yrais 
special enquiries had b«<n marie in connection with this drpaitme^l ami the Govern¬ 
ment had given effect to some of the ncommendations of the Jail Committee Hteps 
had been taken to impi< ve the condition of prisoners, that of jail staff and also jail build¬ 
ing. Steps also had been taken to srparate adults from juvenile prisoners. A bill would 
soon be introduced for the benefit of adolescent offenders. 

In proposing a token cut Professor J L. Ranerji*e narrated his personal experiences 
for he had been an inmate of jail for 21 months. Indian jails he said were not as bad as 
described by 6ome. Punishments were not baibarous and diet, was sufficient. The bulk of 
prisoners were not habitual criminals. The first, nec’ssity was segregation of habitual 
offenders, next the provision of better clothing, Fupply of tobacco and amusements to 
prisoners apd abolition of convict. warderB. 

Other members also narrated their jail experiences. The Maharaja of Nadia gave 
an assurance of conducting an enquiry into the prisoners’ guevances. Dr. Promotho 
Nath Rannerjee suggested the lelease of detenus to reduce jail expenditure on grounds of 
humanity and economy. 

Discussion on Police Demand. 

The police demand amounting to Rx. 1.72,25,000 was next discussed. In moving a 
token cut non-official members took exception to the increase of European sergeantp. 
Another member suggested that the Calcutta Municipality Bhould pay the cost of the 
Calcutta Police and not the general rate-payers. 

Mr MoberJy reminded the House of the excellent services rendered by European 
Sergeants during the Calcutta riots. The House then adjourned. 
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On the 19TH MARCH fuithcr discussion of motion for reduction of Police Demand 
was resumed. The House was as thin as on the last two previous days. Only tbiee 
reduction motions were discussed, two relating to the demand for the Presidency Police 
and the other in connection with the Distnct Executive Force. All these motions were 
negatived. 

An adjournment motion to discuss the action of the District Magistrate of Maldah 
in interfering with the worship of Kali was not allowed for want of support of the House. 
The Hint cut on the Police Demand was the motion to reduce the demand under the 
Presidency Police by Ks. 2 lakhs. There was also another motion on the same demand 
of a token cut of one rupre. The mover and his supporters spoke of the hopeless in¬ 
efficiency of the Calcutta l’oiice throughout the last year and said that they did not deserve 
any increment. During communal riots the Police failed to preserve peace. 

One speaker said that it was not impossible for Mr. Moberly to discover the ringleader 
of communal riots. After the whole mischief was done, the authorities externed the 
Goondas to their native villages to spread trouble there and rewarded one of the leaders 
by giving him high appointment. Anothei member suggested diastic rc-organisation of 
the whole system. 

The Hon. Mr. Mobeily, replying, said that last year the communal riots in Calcutta 
were better managed. As to the all* gtd inefficiency of the < alcutta Police, Mr. Moberly 
quoted figures showing decrease of the cases of theft and pickpocketing. The cocaine 
smuggling business had been coiibiderab.y clucked. As regards communal troubles Mr. 
Moberly said’—“The attitude of Eutopeans throughout communal riots had been to let 
the two communities settle their disputes betwu n tbcmsidvcs and whatever we do cannot 
have any linality. Until wc get the Jcadeis on both sides to tind a modus vivendi, I am 
afraid communal Double would lut h* 4 stopped. What vie do is to tiy to maintain 
peace. We dislike to be diaggrd into a dispute which has a religious basis. As regards 
processions, we have to make special auangeinents when riots aie going on. A procession 
should be allow* d to take a particular course. Steps are to be taken to see that no 
disturbances arise as far as possible. We are pci fecrly willing, and the Commissioner of 
Police is piepared, to maintain the rights of the Hindus, but I think the House will 
agne with me. that when a procession com's along and we have leason to believe that it 
is to annoy Mahoraulans, the Commissioner of Police is perfectly right in suggesting 
another route in order that the two communities may not come into conflict." 

Another motion to reduce the demand under the head ,l District Executive Force ” 
by Its. 5 lakhs was lost. The Council adjourned. 

Conditional Release of Mr. 8. C. Bose. 

On the 21ST MARCH, replying to a reduction on Criminal Investigation Department 
Rewards to private persons, the Hon. Mr. Moberly, referring to the condition of Mr. 
Subash Chamfer Bose, a detenu, said : “ l would like to take the Council into my 

confidence as regards the case of Mr. 8 C. Bose. 1 think members will agree that the 
incarceration of Mr. Bose has exposed the Government to severe criticism and that it 
follows that if the Government have not released him or at any rate relaxed the degree 
of restraint to which he has been subjected, it is because they honestly believe that it 
would not be safe to do so." The present situation is that both the Government and 
Mr. Bose realise that they can dttaiu him until the expnation of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. Unfortunately, the Government have ltceived unfavourable accounts 
of Mr. Bose’s health. He was examined jointly last month by his brother, Dr. Hunil 
Cbunder Bobp, and Lt.-Col. Kelsall, Senior Medical Officer in Burma. I do not propose 
to read the whole report aa the time at my disposal is very short. But the general con¬ 
clusion is as follows : “ Although one of us has only seen him recenly for tho first time, 
we agree that his general appearance is not indicative of good health. Taking into 
consideration hiB loss of weight, his slight but persistent rise of temperature we are 
inclined to the views that there is a possibility of early tubercle, although there is not 
enough evidence on which to base a diagnosis. We agree if he were a private patient 
of either of us, our advice to him would be to regard himself as a suspicious case of 
early tubercle and to put himself under the best condition as regards climate, food, rest 
etc., to combat this disease. We do not regard the condition under which he must 
necessarily be during confinement in jail as conducive to restoration of biB health." 
Subsequently Dr. Sunil Cbunder Bose wiote a further opinion : ‘‘ In regard to diagnosis 
and treatment of Mr. Subash Chunder Bose’s illness, 1 am prepared to go one step 
further. After carefully weighing the evidence before me, I should regard his case as 
definite one of tnberouloeis of the lungs. My advice regarding treatment resolves itself 
into ( 1 ) an immediate sea voyage and (2) prolonged stay in a sanitorium in Switserland 
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of which 1 have just recently intimate personal knowledge and experience.” This note 
was seen by Lt.-Col. Kclsall who remaikcd “ 1 have nothmg to add to our joint note 
which, I think, expresses the exact condition of affairs.” 

It will be seen that at the moment Mr. Subash Chunder Bose is not seriously ill 
and certainly not incapacitated but he has been advised to go for a sea voyage and to 
stay m Switzerland. Now, the Cnmiual Law Amendment Act does not run outside 
Bengal except as regards detention in jail in other parte of India. All that we can do 
under the Act consistent with safety is to arrange for his transfer to a jail in a better 
climate and that is not what is recommended. The Government are not prepared to bring 
him to Bengal and in any event they arc advised that Bengal would be as bad as or 
worse than Burma tor his health. Effect can only be given to the suggestion that be 
should go to Switzerland it he weic lcleascd and if he was once released there would in 
the ordinary couise bo nothing to prevent his return to Bengal, at any rate a contin¬ 
gency which the Government aie not prepared to face. We are willing, however, that 
Mr. Bose should have such opportunities as wc can afford him of recruiting his health. 
We are, therefore, prepared to release him if he will give us his word of honour that he 
will proceed from llangoon to Europe by a ship which does not touch at any poit in 
India and that he will, theieaftcr, not attempt to enter India, Burma or Ceylon until 
the Bengal Ci immal Law Amendment Act has expired. It will be observed that wc 
shall not demand any admission as regards his past or any promise as regards his future 
conduct. We aie merely asking that we be kept in the same position as regards control 
over his movement in India as we are at present. This pioposal, concluded Mr. Moberly, 
has not been made to Mr Bose as I do not wish him to think that we want to force it 
upon him. But i put this forward publicly in order that if he thmkB fit he may avail 
of it. He will know in advance that we are prepared to accept it.” 

Government’s Excise Policy Attacked. 

On the 22ND MARCH the demand of Rs. 22,98,000 for Excise was further 
discussed. The Swarajists and Mahomedans condemned the policy of the Government 
scheme leading to total prohibition in a shoit time. The demand waB carried wilhout 
any cut. The demand of Rs. 22,98,000 under legislation was also granted without 
cut. The next demand of Rs. 13,S5,00u for expenditure under education transferred 
was taken up. Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

Government’s Education Policy Criticised. 

On the 23RD MARCH, after a heated debate lasting for full two hours, in which 
the education policy of the Government with reference to the appointment of the 
Vice-Chancellor oi the Calcutta University was seventy criticised, the House passed 
the total demand of Rs. 1,13,85,000 piovided for education by GI votes to 2. Swarajists 

did not vote. The suipuse of the evening was the speech of Mr. J. L. Baunerjee 

who defended the Vice-Chancellor and twitted the Swarajists that they were clamouring 
because the monopoly of a paiticuiai party in the University was now broken. 

Mr. OatcD, Diiector of Public Instruction, made a statement uenying the charge 
that there had been any attempt on Ins part to officialise the University : 

The Swarajists headed by Mr. Saiat Ch. Bose and Dr. B. C. Bay, maintained that 
an attempt to officialise the University had been going on since the year 1923 when 
Sir Ashutosh Mukerjec, in a letter to His Excellency Lord Lytton, pointed out that 
the Government did not want an independent man as Vice-Chancellor but one who 
could car^y out the mandate of the Government aDd act as the spy of the Government. 

The Minister for Education was not taken to task by the House as the members ail 
agreed that all thise things happened before ho assumed office, but they warned him 

to be cautious as grave danger was ahead. Incidentally the House m one voice 

asked the' Minister to introduce a bill to reform the University on the lines of the 
recommendations of the Sadler Commission. 

The Hon’ble Mr. B. Chakravarti, m reply, assured the House that his intention 
was to introduce a proper bill which would meet requirements of the situation. 

The Council then adjurned to meet on the next day the 24TH MARCH when it 
discussed demands for grants under the head “ Medical.” 

The Governor’s Speech. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Swaiajists in a body abstained from attending the Counoil 
when His Excellency Lord Lytton prorogued the Council and bnde farewell to the 
members and through them to the people they represented. In the course of bis speech EM 
Excellency said• 
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“The period in which we have been brought together and worked either in 
agreement or in opposition to each other has hern a transitional period in which 
some have tried to prove the value and the otheis the futility of the present constitution. 
1 recognise that both have been Bincere It will b n my endeavour, when I return 
to England, to be equally sincere and to internet as faitly aB i can to my own 
countrymen both the merits and defects of the system of Government which, after 
full enquiry in this country they hoped, would be found suited to the existing 
conditions. I trust you will agree that 1 have rightly interpreted the facts of the 
situation, if 1 tell them that, while all parties in India desire the main principle of 
the British constitution to be applied m this country as nearly as possible, no 
constitution is likely to be acceptable which piocecds on the assumption that 
political conditions in India aie similar to those which exist in Great Britain. Equally 
no constitution is likely to woik well which is based moie upon an abstract political 
than on a study of the actual conditions 0 1 the country. The existence of an Execu¬ 
tive, which cannot be removed by the Legislature and of a Legiblatuic whi^h cannot 
bo removed by the Executive, is not calculated to produce harmony between the two, 
and without harmony between the Legislature and the Executive efficient government 
is impossible. To ensure harmony an dieted legislature requires an Executive 
responsible to it and removable by it and an irremovable Executive lequirm a nomina¬ 
ted Legislature. A system which secures the supremacy of the Executive, not by the 
support of the Legislature but by exercise of an ovcr-ndiug authority, is not, I think, 
proving the best preparation for full responsible government. 

Provincial Contribution. 

“ It w ill be agreed, I think, by all that we have had a difficult machine to work 
and the machine has been more difficult to woik in Bengal than elsewhere, because 
of the inequitable financial basis on which the new Government w&b established m 
this provinoe. The Meet on Settlement has been a mill-stone round the necks of 
successive Governments, rendered all the heavier by the period of trade depiession 
which followed the inauguiation of the Keforras The remission of all provincial 
contributions, which wo are promised m the near future, will not he’p, but only 
accentuate the handicap which has been placed upon Bengal ; for, the inequity 
consisted not m the amount of our contribution to the Government ot India, but m 
the inadequacy of the sources of revenue, made available to the province. Those who 
criticise the failure of the Kef or ms in Bengal, must not, therefore, ascribe it to any 
special perversity m the Bengali race, but should recognise that, apart from the 
effects of the constitution itself, which Bengal has shared in common with other partB 
of India, this province has been placed under a handicap peculiar to itself. 

Pica for Political Education. 

c * The Reserved Departments of the Government have suffered because they are 
reserved and therefore attractive targets for criticism and the Transferred Depaitments 
have suffered because there was no money foi their development. There has been 
little attraction to the political paitirs to undertake responsibility for administering 
the departments that could not be adequately developed and party unity bas been 
impaired by the nvaliy of individual ambitions. Such conditions have facilitated 
political blackmail and led to charges of conuption, evils which must be attributed 
not to the country but to the system. In Great Britain during the evolution of the 
constitution, in the 17th and 18th ccntuneB, when powerful families contended for 
power, similar evils were prevalent to a far greater extent. The remedy was found 
in the extension of the franchise and in the giowtb of organised political parties. 
The eame remedy will no doubt, be found in India, but an extension of -education 
is an indispensable preliminary to the first and adequate resources for the development 
of local needs aro necessary for the second, During the life-time of this council, a 
new Parliamentary Commission will arrive in India to study the experience of 
the eight or nine years and to hear opinions from all sections of the population 
regarding the alterations, if any, which are desirable m the constitution of 1919. 
During that enquiry you will have an opportunity of explaining the past and of 
recommending changes in the future. May I suggest to you, in the capacity which 
I have asked you to allow me to to assume to-day, that the larger the measure of 
agreement you can secure, the greater will be the value of the evidence you can give 
on both these points ? It is for this reason that 1 have ventured to express an opinion 
on some of the larger issues involved in the framing of & constitution in order that 
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in the time that remains, you may be considering these issues and ciyBtallising 
opinion upon them”. 

flindu-Moblem Unity. 

Concluding, His Excellency referred to the problem of Ilindn-Moslun unity and 
said that the two communiths wne (qually divided in the piovmce ; but to say that 
the rivaliy was an insuperable obstacle to any constitutional advance would be 
absurd, but to lgnoic altogether such a fundamental fact would be equally foolish. 
He welcomed the felhwthip Movement. The only load to peace, said Lord Lytton, 
which offers any hope of success, is the one which the late Mr. C. R. Das tried to 
follow aiid which I ha\e equally tind to follow in the formation of the Ministries, 
namely, the organisation of paities on political 1 at her than on communal lines. How 
best to frame a democrat c constitution, which will facilitate this object, and, whilst 
safeguaidmg the due iepi<sentation of all, make the u presentativcs answeiablo to a 
mixed rather then to a communal decimate* is, then fore, another issue which I 
commtDd to jour special consuh i at ion. If the leading men of all paitus and all 
communities in Bengal will concentiate their attention upon this piobhm, with which 
they are to especially qualified to dial, instead of waiting for outside suggestions, 
which each can cnticise fiom their lespective pointb of view, l feel suie that a solution 
will be fcciul ivrn befoie the I'aihamintaiy Commission amvrt, and in that, cate 
Bengal w'lll justify the claim it is pioud to make of hading the political thought of 
India, The suggestion that the British Parliament iriut't deede the tirn • and form of 
each succttsive stage m the development of 1 lie Indian constitution is often resented 
in this ciuntiy and in one sense veij naturally nsented But, gentbmen, them ir 
no need to wait, for Parliament if j< u can jounclves tmd a solution of the admitted 
difficultns which bract, tie path of constitutional .hvrjopment. Tin* ratification by 
Parlianitnt of an agnenient reached m this countly would he an easy matter and 
invohe no humiliation. It is only attempts to foice prematurely a one-sided solution 
by violence and intimidation that bung stnfc and humiliation. In conclusion, I 
desire to assure you that nothing which has happened during my term of office m 
this piovince has at all shaken my faith in the necessity for developing the Indian 
constitution as rap dly as possible on lines which will provide for national expression, 
I have found the difficulties to be greater than I knew before I came here, but 
difficulties are made to be ovcicome. It is the test of statesmanship to recognise 
them and with unwearying patience and undiminished faith to overcome them. 



TheBombay Legislative Council 

The Third Bombay Legislative Council under the Reforms Act met at Bombay on 
the 18TH FEBRUARY 1927. The business of the House on this day consisted of 
sweating in of Membeis and the diction of Mr. Dehlavi as President. Next day, 
the 19th instant the business of the House included an adjournment motion which 
was disallowed and the election of Rao Bahadur Kambii as Yicc-Preaulcnt. 

The Governor's Opening Speech. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY addressing the mcmb rs of the Council His Excellency 
the Govoinor noted with satisfaction the much grrattr interest talo n by the electors 
during the last election than on the previous occasion as was clear from the num¬ 
ber of votes cast. 

Referring to Dr. Paianjpye’s new office, he felt suio that the members would 
congiatuiat' 1 him and would realise that not only would India ben -fit by the ability 
and experience which he woul 1 bring to the India Council, but that Bombay would 
have on it a representative fully acquaintei with the needs or tie* Residency. His 
Government, had puff red a great and un>xp'Ct<d loss, but while Dr, Paianjpye’s 
drpartuie was a loss to tlmm Lib sirveoh in Lou on would be a great, gain to India 
m general and to Bombay in particular duiing the next five y„*ars which were fraught 
with so much importance. 

Coming to the budget IIis Excellency remarked that a deficit of Rs. 50 lakhs in 
Rombay’s budget ior 1927*28 was appi nximately equal to the amount of provincial 
contnbution to the Government of India, so that but for what they had to pay away 
to ass'st the finamv s of the Central Government, tiipy had in fact a budget which was, 
balanced IIis Excellency i< iterate! that the Most >n Award had a very injurious and, 
to his mind, unfair effi ct on Bombay’s finances. It was impossible, he continued 
without serious detument to essential srruc*s and irreparable damage to the security of 
law and oidc and to the nation budding s rviccs, to ltduc** expenditure further than 
had already been done. 

“My Government do. s not feel justified in asking the Councd to vote any fuither 
fruition in ouh r to enable uh to n>ni oui luh.Jity to th< Go\ "i ninent «>i India and 
we are ionunaie in being able toi the Hm being to meet t he i xc *ss from rhe savings. 
We do not do this without a misgiving, but with the cmtiVnce that a revision of the 
Mttbment coupled with some rttut ti of hade piospeiity will enable us to continue to 
provide foi the inhabitants of this Piesnlency those servic s to which they arc 
hCCUBtomed and ti which they have a light,'* 

Regaiding the agncidtuial situating, IIi-> Excellency assured the merabeis, it was 
unlikely a situation of .i veiy se*ious eliaiaeter wou'd arise. Dealing with the loads, it 
w oulii appear to him desit able that b* foie any Central Road Board for India was set up 
lull rnquity should be made into the qn*stion as to whether at any late for a few years 
to come, dc\elopment of loads should n< t be so’ely a question foi local Governments and 
befoie any decision was ailived at, cvety picsidcncy and province including Indian 
States should be consulted. 

Concluding, His Excellency said that no one at present could forecast the constitution 
of the next elected Council, loi during the life of the present Council the Statutory 
Commission would visit India and it might be thit the recomra. ndations of that 
Commission would have received Statutory sanction. So, the next Council might be 
a veiy diffeient one. He dil not imnlion this with any idea of suggesting that it 
should in any way influence the action of the merabois. Ou the contrary, he would 
urge th< m to do as they had done m the past, namely, to voice their views freely 
and honestly and consistently carry out their obhgation to their constituents and 
their country. Judging by the past six years it might, truly be Baid that the mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Council had endeavoured to woik the reforms, however limited 
in tbeir scope and difficult in their application in many respects the statute might 
appear to some of them. That was the right spirit and the presidency bad every 
reason to be proud of its elected representatives, 
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Budget for 1 927 - 28 . 

After the Governor’s speech, Sir C. Y. Mehta, the Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for 1927-28. In the course of his speech he said :— 

The opening balance of the year 1926-27 was estimated at Rs. 664 lakhs which 
was expected to be reduced at the end of the year to Rs. 474 lakhs due to revenue 

deficit of Rs. 76 lakhs and deficit of 116 lakhs under capital and debts section. 

The revenue under the former head was Rs. 1,532 lakhs and expenditure 1,607 and 

under the latter head receipts were Rs. 817 lakhs and disbursements Rs. 432 lakhs. 

For the next year the revenue under revenue account is estimated at Rs. 1,608 
lakhs and expendidure Rs. 1,568 lakhs leaving a deficit of Rs. 60 lakhs, while 
under debt deponts and advances receipts are Rs. 369 lakhs and disbursements 
Rs. 423 lakhs with deficit of Es. 61 lakhs. The deficit of Rs. 76 lakhs, continuod the 
Finance Member, was principally made up of decrease in revenue under three best 
revenue-earning heads, Land Revenue, Excise and Stamps. The decrease under the 
first head was due to unfavouiable seasonal conditions and even larger suspensions 
and remissions would have to be given than had been estimated when the budget 
was made. Under Excise the fall was explained by the experiment of trying a system 
of simultaneous actions which, howevei, had not yielded the expected results though 
the cost to the State was certainly exoibitant. The third head, Stamps, had suffered 
owing to depression m trade. 

Coming to the Development Department transactions which were not included 
in the figtnes given above, Sii Chumlal said that an additional subsidy of 7 and a half 
lakhs had been provided foi m the budget for next >ear to meet estimated loss on 
suburban echemes. The activities of the department had been cui tailed but it was 
extremely difficult to make any reliable cutimate of the loss. The department had put 
down what it considered liquidation value. Tins loss amounting to Rb. Ill lakhs 
was proposed to be covered by a subsidy of Rs 7 and a half lakhs from general 
revenues to meet, both interest and sinking fund chaiges on a 60 years basis. 

Pioceeding, the Finance Member referred to economy m public expenditure and 
said that in every country the Victorian ideal of letting the people do everything for 
themselves was being abandoned and the activities of the Government were extending 
in directions which were not only not contemplated before but where interference of 
Government was resented as objectionable. That the process of retrenchment could 
be carried on indefinitely and that it was possible to put limit on public expenditure 
would, he thought, be belied by the experience of every member who had taken part 
in Municipal or Local Boaid administration. Sir Chunila! quoted figures to refute 
the statement that reserved departments were allowed to obtain major part ot the 
revenues, while the transferred departments were starving 

While the expendituie on the latter ha 1 increased by over Rs. 45 lakhs, expendi¬ 
ture on the former had actually gone down by Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Turning next to the criticism that per capita levenue and expenditure in Bombay 
was the highest, the Finance Member justified high p^r capfita taxation on the ground 
of largeness of the area administered together with the compaiative sparsenebs of the 
population and the high incidence of salary owing to Bombay being more urbanised 
and industrialised than any other piovinco in India. The necessity of a higher cost 
of administration in this presidency wa« conclusively demonstrated by the fact that 
district municipalities, which were entiiely controlled by elected representatives had 
also to 6pend more per head of the population in Bombay than other piovinces. The 
five lakhs provided in the budget for expenditure on roads, said Sir Chuuilal, was all 
that the provinces’ attenuated resources could afford until the Central Government 
was in q position to release a portion of the motor and petrol taxation to be shared 
in or utilised by the province. 

Ho concluded with an appeal to the House to approach their woik informed by 
the principle of deciding each question on its merits inasmuch as the policy of persis¬ 
tence in unreasoned and continuous opposition must induectly tend to bring in the 
evils of communalism and time-serving expediency. 

Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY led by Mr. Lalji NARAINJI thi opposition groups deli¬ 
vered a strong attack on the Government’s financial policy when the general discussion of 
the Budget was taken up. Severe ciiticism was directed to the policy of incurring big 
debts expenditure on the Backbay scheme and the development programme and Mestoq 
settlement. 
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Mr. Lalji referred at the outset to the Sooth African agreement and expressed 
satisfaction at the amicable understanding arrived at. He thanked the Union Govern* 
ment for the assistance rendered to the Indian Delegation in arriving at the agreement. 

Proceeding to diacuhS the budget Mr. Lalji said that he was gratified at the appoint¬ 
ment of an Indian Finance Member, but was surprisid at the remark made by him in 
presenting the budget that the debts of the Bombay Government wen* lea* than two years' 
ordinary revenue and had Ven incurred for productive purposes. He considered such a 
statement an apology for the untenable financial policy of the Government. Ha appealed 
to the House to prevent, the Governm°nt fiom spending the picsidency’s revenue in the 
Backbiy scheme. He suggested that th* deficit be wiped off by reducing top heavy 
expenditure. Why should not the Governmi nt for instance reduce cne Executive Coun¬ 
cillor-ship and one Ministership ? 

Mr. B. T. DESAT, Swarajist, said that he had Ven pained to read in the Finance 
Mem Vi’s sp<*t ch presenting the Budget who suggested that the policy of the Swarajists 
encouraged comuunalism. Thorc was no occasion for making such a criticism of a party 
whose programme the Finance Member “ had not the sense to understand.” 

Sii Josep KEY said that much of the criticism that had been heard was due to the fact 
that membcis appeared to hav,- forgotten that Bombay had been parsing through a period 
of depression The only cnticism winch waB r-»sonable was that there had not been 
enough retrenchment. In this paiticidar, the Finance Member should endeavour to do 
his best. After a few moie speeches the House adjourned. 

Next day, the 2311D FEBRUARY, when the gemtial d scussion on the Budget was 
lesumi'd, Mr. B. V. JADHAV, cx-Mmistei, took exception to the remarks of the Finance 
Member in his budget spot ch about communalism and said that communalism was not of 
recent growth. 

Mr. Iv. F. Nariman • Whom arc you lecturing to ? 

Mr Pahalajam : Is the subject of communalism before the House, Sir ? 

President. • Where remarks relating to communalism are concerned I have to be 
particularly eateful. The Hon’blc member is replying to certain remarks of the Finance 
Member about communalism. He is in order. 

Mr. Jadhav lesuming his address said that the essence of the financial problem was 
the lot of the agricultuiist aud all the attention and resources of the Government should be 
devoted to its betterment. 

Mr. CHATFIELD tried to disabuse the m -mberb’ minds of the impression they 
s a cmod to entertain that the whole Piesidency was in the grip of famine. Whatever 
distress th -re was \%as only in 6om; parts of the Presidency where there bad been scarcity 
of witer du* to put* i! failure of the lam*. That was nothing unusual Th° Government 
wtie quite alive to the bei.nusiuhh of the situation and pn*pa:cd to do all to lelievj distress. 

Mr ANGADI suggested that, tin Government ought to b -2 able to cany on with less 
numb-r of Minister* and Executive Coincillois, 

Mr. J. L RIEL, Revenue Member, explained in detail the steps the Government had 
taken m tackling the agricultural situation. Revenue collections wete being made with 
very gieat care and consideration. 

Moulvi Uafmddm AHMED maintained that so far as Muslims of the Presidency 
were concerm d there was no communalism about them. It was not right to say that 
communalism was the result, of separate electorates. Formerly the Government used to 
nominate Muslims to represent Muslim interests. Now the community elected its own 
representatives which was an improvement. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHA.M, Chamber of Commerce, appealed to the House to develop 
provincial patriotism and stand by the Government in their fight against the Meston 
Settlement. The House then adjourned. 

Excise Minister’s Statement, 

On the 24TH FEBRUARY Mr. G. B, PRADH\N, the Excise Minister, explained, 
the Go\uinment’s excise policy. Since 1920-21, he said, as a result of the policy of 
rationing, consumption had c«me down so far as country liquor was concerned. In 
regard to foreign liquor, provincial Governments did not enjoy sufficient control. He 
declared that every effort was being made to enforce a policy of prohibition. The 
Government, were determin *d to go forward with the policy at as rapid a pace as nossible. 
Nevertheless, two members speaking on prohibition criticised the Government's policy 
and deplored that very little bad been done towards cufoicement of complete prohibiti on, 
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The Government’s educational policy was also strongly criticised by Khan Saheb 
Abdul LAT1F KHAN who said that the portfolio had b n en entrusted to Ministers who 
were unmindful of Muslim educational interests an 1 cared only for Brahmin education, 
Marathi education or Gujarati education. 

Explaining the Government's position regarding the need for retrenchment on which 
many members had spoken, the HOME MEMBER declared that cuts in the Police Depart¬ 
ment alone had been carried out to the extent of ovt-r Rs. 12 lakhs recurring expenditure. 
After such sweeping reduction, a stiong demand came from the public and the press 
for increase in police establishment, paiticulaily in the north of the city, where develop¬ 
ment was being retarded by insufficient police force. In the face of such a situation, it 
was difficult to make any further retrenchment. 

Replying to the debate Sir Oliumlal MEHTA, the Finance Member, asked the house 
to remember in crit’cising him that the Finance Member of a provincial Government 
which is a subordinate adminishation with mauy statutory obligations, was not free 
to do anything he liked. He was subject to many limitations of the system he had to deal 
with. Deferring to Ins lemaiks cm the Swaiajya I\u’y, a Inch ha l been criticised at great 
length, Sir Chunilal said his mteiitien v\ as only to invite the attention of tie* House 
to the dueef ions along which the party’s pr igramur* lei the people 11c had, however, 
no hesitation to conceic that he owed his piosent position as the Finance Member to the 
fact that he was a member >f the public and also to the fact that the public demand 
for participation in the actual administration had its t fleet on authorities. Coming to 
the budget, he repudiated the cha'gr of turns df being nfened to as a Bamya. He 
accepted the designation and said that he would do his best to bung to bear the Indian 
point of view with all the skill attributed to a Baniya on the administration of the 
finances of the presidency. 

The Budget discuesion then terminated and the House a 1 journal 
Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

On the 2BTH FEBRUARY the Government and the opposition came to grips and 
ultimately the Government won. A bill further to am*nd the Inlian Stamp (Bombay 
Amendment) Act 1922 was before the IIous\ Moving the Bill, the Finance Member 
explained that the object of the Bill was to rnak ■ the Act permanent. Th * Act 
was passed for the purpos* of incieasing the revenue of the Government, and was to 
remain in operation for four years and if, at the end ol that period, the financial position 
still made it necessary, its life was to be extended A 1111 to tnaki the Act p rmanent 
was introduced last year, but the Council agreed to the txtenmon of the Act only by one 
year, Th* 1 result >f five years’ cxpoii me • hat {novel the nrc.-suy of retention of the 
revis n d seal-' of fees onacfnl m the measiue, Th-- r jection of t lie BiIJ by the House, 
continued Sir Chuiiilal, woul 1 m^an a lo*-, to the Govnimmt of ah -ut IU. 20 lakhs. 
By making the Act, permanent, Bombay would only he coming into line with other 
provinces where t i» stamp dn>y wor vis d ah^at th** time time as in Bombay but was 
made permanent at th« etd.anc d rate. 

Opposition to the Bi 1 was mainly bised on two conditions that no more money 
should be eiven to the Government inasmuch as it, had 1 ot spent its resources in the past 
and that the duty proposed to be made p*imtn"ul would fall heavily on the poor people 
more than the richer classes. The hous«, rejected the Swatajist motion for postponement 
of consideration of the Bill till tie* uext so-*on and passed it*» first reading by 52 to 27. 
The Becood and third readings were also passed. The House then adjourned. 

Demand for Supplementary Grants. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY a number of supplementary grants were discussed and 
passed in the Council. One of them was a demand for Re. 10,000 excess expenditure in 
connection with elections. The Home Member explained that the increase of Rs. 10,000 
over the estimate was necessitated by larger number of elcctois who polled and larger 
number ot polling booths. In the course of discussion, members drew attention to 
many defects and shortcomings of the voters’ list, Tim House then agreed to the grant. 

Aden Civil and Criminal Justice Act. 

The Homo Member then moved that th* Bill further to amend the Aden Civil and 
Criminal Justice Act be nad for the first time The object of the Bill was to appoint a 
judicial assistant to th * resident, at A leu who would be able to exercise in cases referred 
to him all povers of th* resident .with a view to relieve the latter of at leaBt a greater 
part of his civil judicial work. The first reading was passed, Swarajists supporting 
the measure. Tae Bill was then proposed to be read a second time. 
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Mr. Amntalal Shcth moved an amend men t that the Bill be reared to a select 
committee ot nine. The amendment was earned and the house adjourned. 

City Mumcipalites Act Amerulnient Bill. 

On the 28TII FEBRUARY the House pass'd a Bill fuithu to amend the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act 1925, The object ot the Bill was to give power to the Government 
to extend beyond the period pioseiibed by Stclion 24 ot the Act and up to dale not later 
than 31st December 1927, the lilts ot ati expiring Municipality 01 of a municipality whose 
term had expued validating all acts and pioc*uiings done by the latter municipality as 
liom date of its original teim of office. When the biclion leiencd to was inserted in the 
Act, it was expected that time given to newly constituted boiough municipalities would 
It sufficient to enable them to digest iulcs for holding of in w elections. But this ex¬ 
pectation had not been icaliscd and the prebtnt nicasue wab found mceBsaiy, 

The next motion the Council comm.tied wab the acquisition oi the sailoiB home and 
plans tor proposed n:w Council Hall be appioved and 8 l.ikhs ami thnty-thoueand be 
spent on woik of building piopobition which was rnovtd by the Finance Member and it 
evoked considerable hostile ciilicisin especially turn Mr. J. C. Swamiuathau wuo, as 
representative ot the cultivator, ‘‘ would much luthei sit, under a banyan tiee and ligislate 
than squandei as much as 8 auu a na.l lakhb on acquisition ot new hail.” The proposition 
was eventually passed. The Council then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Demand Under Land Revenue. 

Voting on deniaudb foi giants in the Council c>> uminced on tlip 1st Maich 1928. 
The tuhi demand taUi u was uimer tin* haul Laud Ki venue. The debate on this demand 
continued till the 3RD MAlU. H when Kuo baheb D. 1 ‘. Desai moved that the provision 
of Its, 51,80,000 foi iev> 11 j«* coded 101 . Ik reduced ly s»veil lakhs. He appealed to the 
Government not to eniiice coLtcuon wLcrivu launiie conditions prevailed. 

buj polling the motion, Mi. W, b. Mukadan, whip ot the Congress party, baid that the 
situation was so serious mat tome sgricujtun&ts weie borrowing at the rate ot lour 
annas pci iupee pir month. He even knew oi an instance 111 w Inch a farmer was obliged 
to go to the humiliating extent ti pledging hib womentoik. Though the last was an 
ixtitmc example, it ntveithcrub indicated me extent ot the evil. 

Alter tuithei discussion the motion waB thiown out ana the Council adjourned. 

On the ITU MARCH, the Council passed the demand ot nearly lls. 52 lakhs under 
the head Land Revenue alia ad ot the utatiy 00 motions tor either reduction or omission 
ot piovisions were withdrawn 01 lost in trie couise ot yesterday an t to-day. 

Demand undci irrigation. 

On the suggestion ot Sir Joseph Kuy (Chamber ot Commerce) the House agreed to 
postpone till 7th March cousuHation ot tbe motions ioi cuib m grants foi development 
schemes. Demands tor construction an t ungatiou works were then taken up. Mr. 
Cowasji Jehangir, Geueial Meiubei, at the outsti made a slauiuent 011 the progress made 
in bukkur Barrage works. '1 he in at motion tor a out 111 Uie demand was moved by Mr. 
G. i. Patel who wanted that provision ot Rs 24 iakus toi special tools and plants stiould 
be reduced by Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Mr. B. T. Desai, bwaiajist, demanded air inquiry into the complaint 90 that the 
presidency might be saved from a repetition ot the nietory ot the Backbay Reclamation 
Scheme. The Chiet Engineer in chaigc oi the bukkui Barrage explained that during 
the three and a half years ot hia regime only tlrice engiues co-iting about Rs. 6,000 were 
lound inefficient and thiown into the Btore 100 m. They were working against time and 
had, therefore, to employ laboui-savrng and time-saving machmeiy as much as possible. 

After lurther discussion the motion was put and lost and the house adjourned. 

Tire Sukkur Barrage Scheme. 

On the 5TH MARCH discussion was resumed on cuts under construction and irrrga 
tion works. Mr. fahalajaur moved that tue total amount ot Rs. 1,53,33,000 be reduced by 
Its. 53,33,000. This provided an opportunity toi the general cnticism ot the Sukkui Banage 
construction woiks in which air sections ot the House joined. Several membeis gave 
expression of apprehensions that there were many detects in the cauying out oi woik. 
Allegations oi waste and 11 regularity weie made and a strong plea was put forward for 
the appointment of an expert Committee to investigate the piesent state oi affairs and 
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lay before the public the exact condition in which the scheme was. Cuticism was 
pailiculaily directed to what /.as described an extravagant scale on which bungalows had 
been built for the convenience of officers engaged on the woiks. The Sukkur Barrage 
scheme, it was c> ntended, would, if successful, bo not only to the bondit of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay but also to that of the Government of India. It was only pioper 
therefoie that the Government of India should bear a pirt ot iho expenditure on it. 

Mr. Wiles, Finance Secietary, Mr. Damson and the Chid Engineer leplicd on 
behalf of the Government and assuied membeis that strident control was being exercised 
on every item of expendituio and the position of the scheme was very satisfactory, Tne 
( hief Engineei denied that bungalows were in any sense luxuiious and said that even 
after completion of woiks, these would bo in use as residence of officers in chat go ot the 
scheme. 

Further discussion was adjourned till the 7TH MARCH when Mr. rahalajam, reply¬ 
ing to the debates, re-iteiated the demand for a committee of enquiry into the Sukkur 
Bairage Woiks. 

The General Member, on behalf of the Government, admitted that the w„ik had been 
18 months behind scheduled time, but in big schemes like the Sukkur Bariage some 
delay was possible. The construction of canals waB piogiessing at a very salidiactoiy 
speed aud irrigation could be comme nced in the hot wrallur ot 1981. The dledgers, it 
was tiue, had not clone what was expected of them but that had not impeded the piogress. 
The Government had no objection to a committee being appointed as suggested to 
scrutinise the woiks and the officeis m charge would give it all help they could. The 
motion was put and lost. 

Demand mulct Excise* 

The Gourijmem’s Exc sc policy then came und* r decuss.on wlr n a number oi cuts 
were proposed in Die d< maud ioi about Ks. 52 lakhs made oy the Excise Minister. The 
debate evoked declaration from the Finance Member that Beveral distilh lies had Inn 
closed and every effort was being made to enforce the declaied policy ot prohibition, A.l 
motions for cuts were lost and finally the Iioubc took up diBCUbsion on a cut of one lakh in 
the whole demand which raised the qustion ot policy. Attcr a lew speeches the ditcus- 
sion was adjourned, 

Bombay Development Schemes. 

On the 8111 MARCH an important statement on the activities of the Development 

Department was made by Mr. Cowasji Jehangir, General Member, in moving the 

demand lor Re. 66 lakhs for development schemes in Bombay. With regard to the 
Reclamation he baid that the Government had accepted the Means Committee’s 
recommendations to complete Blocks 1, 2, 8 and V, but the Government would fully 
abide by the Council’s opinion rrgaiding the woik on Block 6. Dealing with the recent 
accident to the diulger, Sir Uioige Lloyd, he said that, the committee which had niquued 
into it had foind that no individual was responsible for it. The dieogei was covered 
by insurance, but the company with whom the insurance was placed had not yet 
accepted liability. Meanwhile, woik on Block 7, which was inteirupted by the accident, 
has been continued with the ho.p ot lire Kaiu. As lor suburban scluines, about Rs. 7 
and one halt lakhs would have to be piovided lor meeting losses on tlnni. In conclu¬ 
sion he announced that the Government oi India had agiced to reduce the interest 
charged in 1921 22 ot Rs. 168 and one half lakhs fiom 6 and one touith to 4 and 

three fourth per cent, aud to deduct the loau fiom the cost ot RJock 8 of Back Bay 

which is to be handed over to the militaiy authorities. He also announced that the 
Develotment Dncctoiate had been taken undei dncet control by the Government. 

Sir Joseph Kay moved a cut ot about Rs. 21 and one half JakhB in the Rs.* IS lakhs 
provided Aor Back Bay and pleaded for abandonment of the work on Block 6. The 
motion was widely supported. 

The discussion was contmed on the next day the 9TH MARCH when all speakers 
expressed stiong opposition to filling Block Vi on the groun I, chiefly, that it would not 
find a ready maiket when reclaimed, seeing that all the land already theie had not been 
taken up. 

The Government member replying reiteiated the assuiauce that the Government were 
prepared to abide by the Council's decision as to the woik on Block VI. 

Sir Joseph’s motion was piessed to a division and earned by 68 against 28. 

The House then consldeied then duenon Re. i in the total demand for 'development 
proposed by Mr. Lalji Naranji. Mr. Laiji ciincised the policy and woiking of the Develop¬ 
ment Department, which he chaiactei ised as a “fraud on the Council aud the public/* 
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which had had the effect ot moitgaging the progicss of the Presidency for about two 
dicates. The motion was debated by a large majonty. 

The Admmistiation of Aden, 

On the 1UTH Yi ARCH Burpiibe was expressed by the Home Member at the settlement 
announced m the Assembly regarding the future admmibtiation ol Aden. The Govern¬ 
ment ot Bombay, he said, did not, in view oi that settlement, piopose to proceed with 
ihe second nailing ot the Bit 1 iuitbei to amend the Aden Uivil and Criminal Justice Act 
oi 1881. Duiing the I 11 bt leading ot the Bill a ttw dajb ag > lie and the Chiei fcocietaiy 
had no leiibon to buppose that this decision was imminent. Tne lact that the Govern¬ 
ment ol India had pel nutted the Bombay Government to pioceed with the Bill showed 
that this decision was not expected. As to what the naiuic ot tlie lutuie adminibtiatioii 
ol Aden was going to be was not known to the Government oi Bombay beyond what 
had appealed m ne.«»ptipel's and it was obvious that many ot the details 111 rcgaid to 
that au nil lustration nail not been settled. The Home Member added tuai the uovein- 
ment ol Bombay woui.l piebs their c.aimb in rt'gaid to the expoudituic recently incuiicd 
by them. 

Di maud undei Excise. 

The House then piocecdcd to dibCUbs the excise policy oi the Govern r.ent and had not 
concluded whiu the Council adjourned. 

On the 11TH MARCH, lepJymg to the debate, the Hon. Mr. G. B. 1'iadhan, 
Excise Munster, leileiated that tlie Govemment uni not piopose to go back on 
their dictated policy, Several ol the iicommeud.trions ot the Excise Committee had 
been givtu effect to. Sups which the Government liau bo lai taken were rationing, 
ruluction in the lumbu ol bhops, bunging d- wu tue suugih ol iitjuoi, mcnasing 
the btiil-luad duty m liemp drugs and opium. Tniy had a.t-o cut tailed the houia 
ot sa.e. Clubs bel.mg ioieigu lnjuor had been bi.ught undir contiol by the imposi¬ 
tion ot vend lee. Ihe Government weie anxious that people should not go in lor 
cheap toieign liquoi in the place ot country liquor. 'lue main dilliculty was bringing 
the Native Stales in line with the piolnbttion piuej adopted by the Government. 
As a result ol the tail m icvenuc, many ot these mates wuc c.uluouj ir.g anu iht Govern¬ 
ment weie trying to secure their Excise lights by paying moio compeusaiion The most 
effective method by luithermg tbe policy ot protubiuou was to make ibe tax on liquor 
as high as possible without stimulating illicit piouucium to a d gico wnich would mcieasc 
instead ot diiumishmg the total consumption and wimoui uiawiug people to suostitute 
aiugs and othei haimlui iorm ot iiquoi. The Gove.nanut \*< ie not auxioub to contiuue 
this toim ot raising ltveuue it other ways and means touiu he lound wmeh ivoual thi^w 
the luideu on bioau shouldtis and not on the shouldcis o» the pool. 

Mi. i’atu’s motion to reduce the demiinl um.ei Excise Horn Kn, 31 .akhs was 
then put and lost and the total uemaud was carind. 

Demand undei Education. 

The House then took up tbe demand undei the htad Education and piocjeded io 
discuss the policy ot the Government with releitnce to the Euiopcau luucaliou. 

Alter animated dibcussion the Council tlntw eut Mi. bliivdasaui’s token motiou 
for a cut ot one lupee m the demand tor Its, 7 lakhs tor European iducatiou in 
the piesuUncy. The mover said that his motion was intended to ueoid me piottst ot tun 
House against the system by which the subject ot Euiopcau education was kept beyond 
the pale oi popuiai contiol. The House then adjourned. 

On the 12111 MARCH the discussion on giants for education was continued. Rao 
Baheb Dr, 1‘atii moved a cut ot Re. one lakh liom Rs. 7 lakhs piovidcd loi Government 
Aits Colleges and complained that the Government was spending more in higher educa¬ 
tion and staiving pmnaiy education. On the Education Ministers explanation that 
local bodies had been asked to submit schemes lor the piogicts ot pnrnary education 
and tbeBu the Government would cousidei and sanction, the Rao Saheb withdrew the 
motion. 

A motion for a cut of Rs 51,000 for inter-science classes at the Deccan College, Poona, 
evoked considerable discussion. Suppouers ot the motion aigued that it was not tan to 
give artificial tuppoit to any institution and complained that the claims ot Dhaiwar 
Colltge had nut been considered, it was also maintained that the Eeiguson College had 
science classes already and theie was no uigent need lor opening similar classes in the 
Deccan College. Opposition to the motiou lan on communal lines. One Muslim membei 
Utciaied that there was gieat demand loi intcr-tcience ciatees in the Deccan College as 
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Mahometan students vveic kept away from the Feiguson College, since the intention o£ 
the Brahmins who controlled the latter was to keep Mahomedans uneducated so that they 
might, nod compete with them. The motion was eventually withdiawn. 

The House then proceeded to dneuts the total grant, ot about Its. 2 cioies for Educa¬ 
tion— Tiansleried. The Government was subject'd to sevcic criticism on the scote of 
having tianbUned the responsibility ioi primaiy education to local bodies who weie hardly 
capable either linancially or otheiwise to bear the buiricn, The discussion wab adjourned* 

Adminibtiatn n of Aden. 

On the 14TH MaRCH Mr. A. Sheth moved an adjournment of the Hoube to con¬ 
sider the tiariblei of Aden to the Irnpenal Govt mment and voiced the resentment lilt by 
the mtmbeib at the laduie ti the* Govt mini lit ol India to consult the Bombay Government 
01 the Ctuncil beioie ltaclnng a tlccibion. The 6 motion called forth a statement oil behalf 
ot the Government oi Bombay lit in Imi Chumlal Mehta who put the H, use in possession 
ot ceitam niloimation on the subject winch hud been communicated to the Govt mment. 
Fiibtlj, the tianster lelated purely to militaiy and political matteib The civil administra¬ 
tion wou.d continue to be in the hands ot the Gov liimcnt ol India and it was undustood 
that Adtn would continue to be as at present part ot Butibh India. Militaiy and political 
adminnuntion ol the settlement, continued Sir Chumlal, were never the concern ot the 
Bombay Govtinment ab relations with ucighbouiing powers or autboiitus and with 
European poweib who had mteiebt m that legion weie not in then chaige or of concern 
to the Bombay Government m wliobe position therefore the decision announced made no 
change, lu view ot the explanation, the motion was withdiawn. 

Demand under Education. 

The M mistn for Education tl in announced that In* was consuh ring the appointment 
bhoitly el a Cemmitlte to go into the cuincula ol pnmaiy, secondary and higliei edue'a- 
lion with a view to lO-oidmate these* couihes and to give tin in a vocational bias. In 
rigaid to the working oi the pnmaiy Education Act., ho had lbsued instruction to 
otliceib in Ins depaitnitnt not to woik the act in a haibh maimer, but so as to give the 
local bodies ab much iieedom ot action as possible in all domestic mattcis. The demand 
lor cducatiou was then unammoubly passed. 

Demand undci Agriculture. 

The House then took up dibcussion oi the demand for 25 lakbs for agiiculture and 
lose loi the day before concluding it.. 

On the 16111 MARCH bir Ohuniial Mehta, speaking on the demand under the head 
agncultuic ot Ks. 25 lakhs, admitted that theie was a big gap m the icquirrnu nth of the 
agncuituiihib v InJe theie was no agency to supply the. co-operative movt mint cunt* i- 
buling ab'ui bix cioub out ot mabonai muls oi agiicultuiibtn amounting to 25 croies. 
Theie win, theitloie, sonic troth m the eompjainis liom the cultivators that laige aieas 
oi landb were lying uncuimated loi l.»ek ot iohtis and when this wab bicught to his 
notice in Xvhandtbh, the complaint was investigated by a committee and the maximum 
limit oi the* hollowing ot the cuitivatois in thise paits was laiscd Horn 500 to ODD inpc> s. 
There wue seveial uacts m the prebidency where the cultivators could tately be given 
more loans than at present and pioviuciai co-operative bankb had laige sums of money 
which ci u*d te utilised ioi the puipobv. 

Mr. G. i». 1’iaeiban, Minister lor Agncultuic, said that the whole question of fiagmenta- 
tion ot holdings was uudci investigation by the Government. The total demand was 
then made.* 

Demand Under Public Health. 

The demand for Its. 21 lakhs under public health was discussed at length, Mr. 
bliivdasaniVomplamed that Gujarat did not receive a lair treatment in the matter of 
giantb lot woiks lelatmg to public health. After tuithei dibcussion, the demand was 
made m lull and the House adjourned. 

Non-official Bills Introduced. 

On the 1G1H MARCH a number oi non-official bills were introduced. Out of eight 
bills ioimally mticducid two related to the President’s salaiy, one of them seeking to 
reduce it Corn Rb. 5,000 to Hr. 2,000 and the other allowing him a salaiy only so long 
as he devoted the whole time to the business et the Council. The thud bill moved by 
Mr. J. Addjnan l ad the object ot enabling the Government to authorise the Western 
India Xuri Club to peimit the presence on the racc-couise in Poona and Bombay of a 
limited number ot bookmakers. It had been iound by experience, he said, to be im- 
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possible to suppress unlicensed bookmakers from the premises of the Turf Club and 
despite the efforts of the police it was known that the bookmakers existed outside these 
premises. It was obviously better that such gambling as did exist should be under 
proper control and it was believed that, under strict coniitions which it would be possible 
to enforce, much of unlicensed gambling could be suppressed. The fourth bill was in¬ 
tended, as the mover explained, to remove inequality between the rich and the poor 
candiiates in an election under the law as it, existed, lining of vehicles was included in 
corrupt practices but a rich and influential candidate evaded it by borroving vshicles 
from fi lends, while the poor uval was at a disadvantage 111 that his only recourse was 
to hiic vehicles which was prohibited by rules. 

Election to Advisory Committee. 

The Rouse theu devoted over two houis to the question of electing members to the 
Advisory Committees of the three railways in the city but Anally postponed the election 
till the ii' xt day. 

Land Revenue AsBcspratnt Committee’s Report. 

The first non-official icsolution standing in the name of Rio Bahadur Ka’e and 
recommending that immediate effect given to the suggestions contained m the report 
of the Land Revenue Assessment, Committee recently published was then taken up and 
wa-» Mill undei discussion when the* House lose for tie* day. 

On the 17TH MARCH only one non-official lesolution could be disposed of by this 
s< fmoq of the Bombay Legislative Council bcfme it was proiogued. With the 
exception of an boui for questions the day was occupied with discus-ion on Rao Bahadur 
Kali's resolution for giving ufficl to the recommendation of land n venue assessment of 
which two were specially stn'ssfd by non-offical m•rab’is as mod. uig<*?it and important. 
They weie, flist, that m revising assessment of land lev* nue lcgaul should be had to the 
pioiitB of cultivation The Settlement officer should take into account the following 
factors* (a) The state of communication dunng the previous settlement; (b) Proximity 
of markets ; (c) Tiend of prices ; (d) General economic conditions and history of tract ; 
(e) Result, ot crop cxpciimnnts ami (f) Rental value. In Older to ascertain the rental value 
the ieal nuts paid in op^n competition by tenants to landlords during the two years 
immediately pieceding the levision sittlem nt excluding ycais of abnormal prices Bhould 
bo taken into consideration 

Secondly, that the standing to examine all revision settlement proposals. The non- 
official slCI ion of the Hou c maintained that permanent settlement should be introduced 
alter equalising assessment by lhiug it, as 2F> per cent, of the profits of cultivation. 
Failing tins no ic vision of the sittkme'it should be made without the approval of the 
Council Tliey coml nmed the Goveinnn ill's action 111 proceeding with the levisions 
w bile the whole question was still uu In cousnL'iation of the Council, Officials pointed 
to the delay that had alieady taken p'ace in arnving at a d< cision on the question and 
con*ended that several lakhs of lupees would have been lost to the Slate if revision of 
settlement had not been earned out by the Government 

Final y, the resolution was earned by 53 to 29 with the addition that pending 
legislation along the lines of the lecom mandat ions ot the committee, orders should be 
issued to the revenue authorities concerned not to collect assessment changed in revision 
after the 15th March, 1924, 

The Council was then prorogued. # 



The Madras Legislative Council. 

On the 24TH JANUARY His Excellency the. Governor, accompanied by Viscountess 
Gopchen drove in S*ate to the Council Chamber and opened the third Reformed Madras 
Council, which lie addussod. Mr. C V, S. Narasimha Raju, the President, was in the 
chair. There was full attendance of mcmbeis and nine new n embers took the oath of 
alh giance. 

The most impoitant busimss after the Governor’s address was the election of the 
Deputy President, for which the Independent Party nominated Mrs. Muthulakshrai Ammal, 
the lady mcrobei of the Council. Ollier candidates having withdrawn fiom the field, 
she was ilectul unopposed ai Deputy President. 

Governoi ’6 Address. 

II. E. the Goviinot, in adducing the Council, observed since the last session there 
bus born consideinble change m the position of paities, but there has been change in 
the n* eds and uquin m'lits, m the hopes and aspirations of the p-ople of this Presidency 
and of India as a wh» le as to the measure of time in which these can be fulfilled and the 
ultimate extent to which they can be satisfied. There may be difference of opinion, 
but I would v<ntuie to hope that at leas< on th- load towards those ideals we can all 
maich togithei m a spirit of 3 nut endeavour and determination, that no action of 
ours shall obshuct the forwaid march, although diffeient paths may be chosen all 
leading in the same diicction. 

It is for us here in Madras, in the residency in which so Btrong effort has been 
made to woik the Rcfoims to demonstrate at this psychological moment in the history 
of the Reforms our fitness for fuither responsibilities. 

In conclusion, the Governor rcfeircd to the Statutory Commission provided for 
by the Government of India Act, which will begin to function at the latest in 1929, 
and in any case in the life-time on the piesent Council. lie was convinced that the 
members of the House were cognisant of the pai amount need of demonstrating to that 
Commission that the education of the electorate and the country at large and the 
development of team spnit, which should undcilie and was the necessary concomittant of 
all duiHcratic institutions, had piocceded on right lines towards fuither constitutional 
d» vek-pnu lit a 1 d n organisation of the machinery of the Government so as to conduce 
to the Lest art vantage of the Piet-uLncj'. 

H. E. l oprd <sp< dally ib.il with ungiudging co opeiatiou of the Council a strenu us 
campaign will be initiated foi educational advancement and general amelioration of 
the dr prosed and backward classes, whoso progress would without doubt facilitate all 
further 6 teps. 

Adjournment Motion on Mettuic Project. 

On the 24TII JANUARY, after interpellations, a motion for the adjournment of the 
busine ss of the house to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the irrigationjdepartment 
and the nrcessity 1 c r n odifymg with a view to grant iirigation facilities to the district 
of Tnchinopoly was movid by a it piesent at ive of that distuct. The Piesnlent allowed 
the motfrn which was set down for discussion on the next day subject, to the approval 
of the Governor, The house then proceeded to transact non-official business. 

The first item was a resolution recommending that famine relief works should at 
once be started by the Government in non-dcllaic tracts of Nellore district. A number 
of amendments extending the scope of relief woiks to othci areas woie also tabled. 

The House next peimitted Mr. Saldanha to introduce an amending bill to the 
Elementary Education Act. The Amending Hill to the Andhra University Act was not 
moved. 

After lunch the adjournment motion drought by the member from Coimbatore to 
discubs the uiiFatisfactuy nature of Government order on irrigation and the urgent 
necessity to modity it, specially with a view to granting some iirigation facilities under 
Mettur tch( me to distiicts of Coimbatore and Salem was discussed, 

Mr. Naiayanswamy Pillai moved an amendment to include Tiichmopoly also, but it 
was ruled out of older. Representatives from Salem, Coimbatore and Trichinopoly sup¬ 
ported the motion. The mover pointed out that the Mettur project had depopulated 66 
square miles of land for purpose of stagnation water and had rendered homeless about ten 
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hundred thousand. The speaker urged that the Government should provide for irrigation 
by way of compensation of about 25,000 acres of land below Mettur dam for which the 
people of 8a!m and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even at maximum rates. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the 
scope of the Mettur Project was such that the extension of the scheme to Coimbatore and 
Salem was impracticable while the distiict of Tnchinopoly was well served by Kattalai 
system. 

The member for Tanjore was speaking on the motion when the President announced 
that it was five and the discussion automatically stopped. 

On the 25TH JANUARY, an adjournment motion brought by a member from Coim¬ 
batore to discuss tbc “unsatisfactory nature of the Government order on irrigation and the 
urgent necessity to modify it, specially with a view to grant some irrigation facilities 
under the Mettur scheme to the districts of Coimbitore and Salem,” was talked out. 

The mover pointed out that the Mettur project had depopulated 66 square miles of 
land and had rendeied homeless about 200,000 people. He urg 'd that Government should 
provide for the irrigation of about 25,000 acres of land below the Mettur Dam, for which 
the people of Salem and Coimbatore were prepared to pay even maximum rates. Sir 
Ramaswami Iyer, replying on behalf of Government, said that the scope of the Mettur 
project was such that an extension of the scheme to Coimbatore and Salem was impractica¬ 
ble, while the district of Tnchinopoly was well served by the Kattalai system. 

On the‘26TH JANUARY, a resolution uiging the Government to start relief works, 
including remission of revenue for the next three months m the non*deltaic tracts of 
Nellore and in an as affected by the failure of the monsoon in the districts of Ganjam, 
Godavery, Guntur, Kurnool, North Arcot, Tiichinopoly, Tmnevdly, Bellary, Anantapur, 
etc., was passed after a prolonged discussion. The Revenue Member explained the Govern¬ 
ment policy and said that relief measures could not be directed to compensating farmers for 
any loss they may have sustained during a bad season. The Government directed their 
attention primaiily to taking steps to avert the loss of human life, and to support those 
who might become destitute. He, however, promised to take such measures as were possible 
through the agency of district officers. 

On the 27TH JANUARY, Mr. Satyamurthi moved the adjournment of business for the 
purpose of discussing a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the need for the 
Government of Madras to represent to the Government of India the opinion of the Council 
that it wholly disapproved of the action of the Government of India in sending Indian 
troopB to China, taken as it was without reference to the Legislative Assembly. 

The President asked the mover whether the motion was in order. 

Mr. Satyamurthi stated that the motion merely sought to communicate the opinion 
of the house, as a representative popular body, to the Central Government, and had no 
intention of interfering with the foreign relations of the Cential Government. Besides, 
mattcis affecting the Central Government had on previous occasion* been discussed on 
the floor of the House. Ho pointed out that, the matter was also of local importance as 
troops, especially Sappcis and Miners, were repotted to be despatched from the Madras 
Presidency. 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyer, tbe Leader of the House, objected lo the motion as it affected 
the relations of the Government of India with a foreign Government. 

The President satisfied himself that the motion was in order, and allowed its dis¬ 
cussion being fixed for the afternoon, subject to tlu* Governor’s approval. 

Before the Council rose for lunch the President announced that the Governor had 
disallowed Mr, Satyamurthi’s adjournment motion. * 

Moplah Colonisation of the AndamaDs. 

There were about 45 resolutions on the agenda, of which only three were discussed 
and passed. The most important of these was one on the Moplah colonisation of the Anda¬ 
mans which recommended to the Government that immediate steps be taken to cancel the 
Bchtme and to transfer all Malabar rebellion prisoners from the island to Indian jails. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Osman, Homo Member, stated on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment that the Government, of India was responsible for the scheme, that at present, there 
was no such things as Moplah colonisation, since the scheme had been made an all-India 
one, and that the objections raised against it were purely sentimental. Several members 
spoke condemning the scheme and asking for ita immediate cancellation. The resolution 
was passed by 66 votes to 28. 

Another resolution passed on this day recommended to the Government to amend the 
Famine Code in order to facilitate famine relief works by zamindars and landowners. 

44 
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Hindu Religious Endowments Act. 

Replying to interpellations regarding the Hindu Religious Endowments Act, the 
Law Member said that in view of the circumstances it was the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment with the help, if possible, of members of all the interests concerned, to explore the 
subjects about which a controversy had taken place, and to bring forward an amending 
Rill at the earliest oppoitunity to improve the Act, wherever necessary, and make it 
acceptable to the people for whos j benefit in was intended. 

The first Session of the Madras Council closed on this day after a four days 
Bitting to meet again on the 1st March for the Budget session. 

Financial Statement for 1927-28. 

On the 1ST MARCH, in presenting the financial statement for the year 1927-28, Mr. T. 
E. Moir, the Finance Member, summarised the position thus :— 

“Against a revenue of 1654*80 lakhs wc anticipate an expenditure of 1724 13 lakhs 
in 1927-1928. Expenditure on that scale is rendered possible only by the fact that we 
have accumulated levenue balances amounting to 13J’71 lakhs. These balances once spent 
do not recur and represent m pait unanticipated windfall, in part expenditure in pre¬ 
vious years less than what piovided for in thfdr budgets. We are also labouring under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season which will affect the revenues of the coming as 
well as of the curient year. Even under normal ciicurasiances these revenues increase 
but slowly and our existing commitments will for several yeais continue to absorb the 
major shaie of such additions to our rcsouices. We have also large commitments under 
schemes of a non-iecuriing natuie while schemes of capital expenditure are for the 
present making increased demands on our revenues in connection with the payment of 
interest and the re-payment of capital 

“ It, might under these circumstances be urged that there is an element of recklessness 
in the budget now placed before the Council. I do not dt ny that all these consideration 
give food for thought but in the first place we may reasonably hope that the next monsoon 
will not follow the example set by its predecessor. Our commitments are not so out of 
our control that we cannot adjust futuie expenditure to our existing resources, should 
that, I sincerely hope it will not, prove necessary. And I am so impressed by the 
immense amount of ground yet to be covered in all administrative directions that I am 
unwilling to give the signal for reduced speed until convinced that it is essential. 

“And here it is well to remember that our potential resource are not exhausted, 
though when and to what extent they will be released iests ultimately in other bands 
than ours. Although it is a matter m which a heavy lesponsibility rests upon our 
repietentatives elsewhere, we still pay a contilbut,ion of 165 lakhs from our provincial 
revmu‘8 to the Cential Go vein mint. Willi that sum at our disposal we would have 
sufficr nt resouices to meet all reasonable or possible aclmimstiative developments for the 
i eo three years 

“ It is the peculiar misfortune of our Piesidcrcy that in its Pilgrim’s Progress towards 
possession of its own estate, it has encountered and still encounters formidable obstacles 
and that at each stage fresh and tierce lions roar against it. But so far as the Govern¬ 
ment of India are concerned the long fight is ever. In the budget which was produced 
m the Legislative Assembly yesteiday the Hon’ble Sir Basil Blackett announced that if 
the Government of India’s proposals for 1927-1928 are adopted they ensure a total 
recurring remieBion in respect of the picvincial contributions of 350 lakhs and a non- 
lecnrnng remission of 258 lakhs. The share of this Presidency ip 116 lakhs recurring 
and 49 lakhs non-iccurring, that is to say our province will at last stand in full 
possession of its pioper revenues. 

“ It would be rank ingratitude on my part if, knowing as I well do how colossal the 
tatk has be?n, I fail to pay a tribute to the smceiity and the determination with which 
Sir Basil Blackett has laboured to remove what l e has teimed‘ a millstone round the 
neck both of the Cential Government, and of the Provincial Governments poisoning their 
mutual relations and hampering every action.” 1 do not ignoie their lions still in the 
path nor am I pione to count my chickens before they are hatched but I fervently trust 
that his efforts wi.l be crowned with success and that, that success which will mean so 
much to this Presidency will be secured not merely by the goodwill of the Government 
of India but by the active co-operation of our own representatives in the Central Legis¬ 
lature. 

“ I already stated that given our revenues we can contemplate a noteworthy and 
continuous development of our ameliorative programmes during the least three years, that 
too without any additional taxation: such is the piotpect opened before our eyes. It 
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exceeds oar most sanguine anticipations and it is one which I venture to think this 
Council and the people of this Piesidency will not readily fort go.” 

With the expenditure put at an advanced figure with large commitments under 
schemes of a non-recurring nature with schemes of capital txpendilure making increased 
demands conceded, it might be urged that theie was an clement of recklessness in the 
budget. But he hoped for better monsoon next year and Govt's commitments were not 
60 out of control that they could not adjust future expenditure to their existing resources. 
Still, their potential resouices were not exhausted. Even the present schemes were made 
possible by reason of accumulated revenue balances which to-day amounted to 134 lakhs. 

Discussion on Impoitant Bills. 

After the Finance Member’s speech the Council gianted a sum of Rs. 50,000 to the 
Government for the purchase of sera and vaccines required for the inoculation of cattle. A 
heated discussion next ensued on the Finance Member’s resolution asking for approval of 
the house for continuation of unfinished irrigation and civil works. The opposition charac¬ 
terised the motion &b illegal. After considerable discussion the motion was put and lost 
without division. 

Small Causes Courts Act. 

Sir Ramaswami Iyer then introduced a Bill to amend the Madras Presidency Small 
Causes Courts Act giving jurisdiction to the city civil court now vested in High Court to try 
cases relating to the title of property of small value, lhe Bill was passed into law. Two 
other official bills were then introduced and referred to the Select Committees. The firBt 
was a Bill to amend the Madias Prevention of Adulteiation Act providing effective 
remedies against sale of watered miik, adulterated crcera, butter and the second Bill to 
repeal the Madras Planters Act. The Council adjourned. 

The Budget Discussion. 

That dyarchy is unwoitable in pvactice was the sum and substance of the speeches 
made in the Council on the 3RD FEBRUARY m course of the general discussion on the 
budget. While the Congressmen said so directly, members of other parties gave out 
enough matelifti to enable any impartial observer to come to that decision. The firBt 
speaker was a Swarajist, Mr. P. C, Venkatapathi Raju, who drew attention to the lack of 
irrigation facilities aud starving of nation-building depaitments. 

Sir A. P. Patro, ex-minister, congratulated the Finance Member and said that financial 
independence was a condition precedent of provincial autonomy. He pressed for relief in 
taxation notably in court fees and stamp duties. 

Mr. G. Hansarvothama Rao subjected the budget statement to a critical analysis from 
the democratic point of view, and proved how it hopelessly failed to stand that test The 
cause of the ryot was advocated by everyone of the fakers and the encouiagement of 
cottage industries and hand-spinning wbb also advocated. Mr. Krishna Nau* sounded a 
note of warning against proceeding with further woik in connection with the gigantic 
Cauvery mettur project which is estimated to cost more than six crores without placing 
on the statute book an irrigation law which the irrigation member himself had very often 
emphasised as essential before launching upon any big pioj ct. The way in whic h selec¬ 
tions are made to the High Court Bench came in also handy for criticism while a 
Christian and two Mohamadan members picssed foi communal justice. The discussion 
was on the whole on a high level compared with the previous years. 

On the 4TH MARCH, in courBc of the general discussion on the budget, attention was 
drawn among other things to the need for promotion of rural sanitation, Indianisation of 
higher posts, notably in the police department and the improvement of the machinery of 
administration of civil justice in mofussil. 

Doctor Mothalakhsmi Ammal pleaded for the establishment of children hospital for 
Madras and opening up of new secondary schools for women. Opposition members also 
arged retrenchment and reorganisation of the departments of agriculture and industries. 

Mr. C. Wood, Madras Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the budget as a lucid and 
business like one and expressed appreciation of the provision for agricultural and indust¬ 
rial development but regretted a lack of provision for combating social evil. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

Voting on Budget demands commenced on the 14TH MARCH. Token motion on 
demand under Survey and Settlement, under the bead Land Revenue afforded opportunity 
for opposition members to criticise the Land Revenue Policy of the Madras Government, 
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Speakers emphasised the need for the introduction of a satisfactory Land Revenue Settle- 
ment'Bill giving the Legislative Council power to fix latcs. 

Mr. Marjuiibanka, Revenue Member, replying said that the Council had no mandatory 
voice in the matter and that the proper course would be for the responsible Minister to 
bring in a motion, The token cut was carried. The Council next negatived by 67 votes 
to 38 the Swarajist motion for total omission of Rs. 24,78,300 allotment for Survey and 
Settlement. 

Demand Under Excise. 

On the 16TH MARCH discussion centred round the Swarajist motion for a token out 
in the salary of the Excibe Commissioner. 

During question time the Home member stated in answer to interpellation that the 
number of women and children taken to AndamanB under colonisation scheme was 836 
and 610 respectively. 

Swami Venkatachalam Chetty, opposition leader, warned the Ministry that no 
country would tolerate a Government which did not quicken up the pace to total pro¬ 
hibition. Mr. Knshnan Nair in calling on the Independent. Ministry to carry out the 
policy of piohibition toak occasion to declare that, the “ Justice” party had decided not 
to accept office in the present Council. The President asked him to confine himself to 
the Excise policy. Mr. Kiibhna Nan drew attention to the fallacy of the Swarajists con¬ 
demning dyarchy and at the same time supporting Ministry. Several speakers emphasised 
the need for forwaid step towards total piohibition. 

Replying to the debate Mi. R. N. Arogyabwarm Mudaliar, Excise Minister, declared 
that the Minisliy had acceptul the id« al of a dry Madras and would work up to it 
by definite and piogrcssive stages. His policy would be a further reduction m con- 
bumption by tie extension of prohibition areas, extension of duty on spii its and such 
other methods as wore bUitahiO. The financial arptet of the matter was under con¬ 
sideration and the Finance Committee had not yet rcpoited. Subject to the limitations 
of diarchy he would work up to the peal. 

Mr. Satyamurti declared that Congressmen were there to kill diarchy. The policy 
of the present Ministry was an advance on the record of the “Justice” Ministry. He 
added that if the Raja of Tanagal as the leader of the “ Justice” Party stated fiom his 
place in the Council that, diarchy waB unwoikable, the Swarajists would readily join the 
“Justicites’ in defeating any Mmistiy. But they would not break the present Ministry 
on the strength of what the “ JuBticitcb” had been Baying with a view to coming to 
power again. 

After further discussion the token cut was carried by 69 against 50 votes. Next the 
whole demand under Excise waB put and carried without a division. 

On a token cut under the head “Stamps” the opposition members urged a reduction in 
Court Fees. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Provincial Autonomy, 

On the 18TH MARCH the grant of further constitutional reforms, particularly pro¬ 
vincial autonomy for Madras was strongly urged by the opposition members in the debate 
over a token motion under “Allotment for the Governors Household”. 

Mr. S. Saiyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress Tarty, declared that he would 
not raise the laiger question oi Swaraj for India, but, would deal with the question of 
abolishing diarchy by giantmg autonomy to the province. He added that diarchy could 
not be wpikcd. The Government Bhould always be whole and indivisible. He asked those 
who felt that thry could resist the advancing wave of modern democracy, whether they were 
going to diive all to despair and make of India a greater Ireland. 

The speaker waB there bi cause he believed that the political question would be solved 
by mutual goodwill. He quoted the views of the Raja of Panagal and Sir A. P. Patro 
submitted to the Muddiman Committee m suppoit of the contention regarding the 
unworkability oi diaicby. He contended that when the paity whose members were the “pet 
children of the bureauciacy” had siatid that diarchy was unwoikable and autonomy was 
necessary, there was no case for the Government. Sir Malcolm Hailey's assurance that 
his Governnent would do all that could be done was empty. He was sure that the present 
Ministers would find very soon that they were there to carry out the behests of unseen 
powers and that under diarchy they had no real power, responsibility or initiative. It 
bad been said that the Butisher was out to civilise and train the Oriental in self-govern¬ 
ment. The speaker urged that Madras should get substantial political reforms as her 
people weie the oldest pupils, The dilate had not concluded when the Council row 
|or the day, 
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Next day, the 19TH MARCH, the discussion o£ tho constitutional issue on a token 
motion under the Governors Household was resumed. 

Mr. Krishna Nair characterised the diarchy as an unsuccessful experiment and 
stressed the nerd for a forward step in Constitutional Reform 3 , Itki the transfer of all 
subjects to the transferred half. 

Dr. Muthulakshmy Ammal paid a tribute to the British for inculcating respect for 
law and order and for tho maintenance of peace. Sho said that India's yearning for freedom 
was a natural and legitimate craving and her national consciousness was the Jesuit of 
contact with the freedom-loving nations of the world. It was time for the Indians to 
shoulder more responsibility. She appealed for the spirit of brotherhood and for the 
throwing open of the temples and schools to all classes without distinction and added that 
when unity was achieved no power on eaith could stifle India’s aspirations. 

The representative of the depressed class*b spoke on the value of the British connec¬ 
tion and emphasised the need for the piotection of minority mtciests 

The Hon. Mr. Marjoribanks, Revenue Member, replying, said that the MadraB 
Government was a subordinate Government and as such it had no power to alter the 
constitution. Their duty was to woik it in the best interests of the people. It was 
probable that at no distant date the Government would be called upon to repoi* on many 
aspects of the diarchy, and when the time came the Government would communicate the 
weight of resentment given expression to in the House. He wanted the House not to 
imagine that any section of the Government was hostile to their claims. 

Swami Venkatacheilam Chrtty, leader of the opposition, enumeiatcd the defects 
of diarchy and urged the grant of provincial aulonoray. 

Mr. Srimvasan, deprcfssd classes representative, declared that the removal of 
untouchabihty should be the tiist step towards Swamj. He invited the Royal Commission 
on Refoims to visit the villages and devise means foi the amelioration of the lot of raihons 
of the masses. 

The motion was put to the House and carried, 67 voting for and 26 against it. The 
Ministers remained neutial. 

Other Demands. 

The reduction of the number of Executive Councillors to two was uigtdbythe 
opposition members this afternoon on the motion for a token cut in the a’lotmcnt for 
the Executive Council under the head “ Secretary.” The cut was effected, 61 voting 
for and 31 against. 

The Council passed the demands under the heads “Legislative Bodies” and “PiovinceB’ 
of Rs. 2,70,000 and Rs. 6,91,000, respectively. The token motion calling for a change 
in the hours of the sitting of the Council was negatived. Attention was drawn to 
further Indianisation in the Secretariat and effecting retrenchment by the Swaraji ta 
members on the motion for a nominal cut in the demand for the Chief Secretariat. 

A “Justice” party member brought forward a cut motion to raise ths question of 
allofcing seats for ex-Ministere in the front opposition benches. The President ruled it 
out of order at that stage, stating that one of the party leaders had infoimed him of his 
intention to raise the question on the floor of the House and that he (the President) 
would fix a day convenient to the member concerned. The Council then adjourned. 

Demand for Ministers’ Salaries. 

The demand for Ministers’ salaries was taken up on the 21ST MARCH. Mr. B, 
Munis warn i Naidu, of the Justice Party, moved a token cut to express no confidence m 
the Ministry. * 

Swami Venkatachclam Chetty, leader of the Congress party, explaining that his 
party would not vote on the question, said that they would always be ready to use their 
vote against the Ministry when they were satisfied that such a course would achieve the 
objective of the Congress, namely, preventing any Ministry under Dyarchy. * 

Dcwan Bahadur Knshnan Nair (Justice) and the party in power was drawn from a 
minority and the Ministers did not have the confidence of the people. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, replying, said that he accepted office because he felt 
it his duty to undertake the responsibilty of constitutional government of the province. So 
long as be had the confidence of the House through the neutrality of his friends opposite 
(Swarajist benches) he had the right to be in the ministerial office. He assured the House 
that he would not tour at the expense of the State during six months before the elections. 
He added that the token cut on the Excise demand was one of no confidence in the policy 
of the previous Ministry than on the policy of the present Ministers. 

Members of tho Independent Party emphasised that their party programme was one 
acceptable to the Swarajists and the Justice Party, To day the Swaijist policy was under* 
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going a welcome change from boycott to honourable co-operation and the Justice Party 
had no reason to look down npon such a change. 

Mr. C. E. Wood, Madras Chamber of Cuinmeice, desired to know if the token cut was 
a minor matter intended to draw attention to certain policies. He meant that the 
Ministers should lesign if the latter was the idea, but he strongly deprecated the attempt 
to censure the Ministry at so eaiJy a stage in its life. 

By 53 votes to 12 the CoudciI negatived the motion of no confidence, 16 members 
remaining neutral of whom 11 weie of the Congress Party. 

The Council also voted down another Justice Party motion for a substantial reduc¬ 
tion in the demand under the head “Ministers.” The whole demand of Rs. 4,32.000 was 
then put to the House and carried without a division. 

The practice of appointing temporary judges to the Bench of the Madras High Court 
was condemned by several members who spoke on a Swarajist motion for a reduction in 
the allotment under the head of “ administration of justice”. 

The cut was effected, 56 votiDg for and 30 against. The Council adjourned. 

Madras Police Budget. 

On the 23KB MARCH the Government sustained a defeat on a Swarajist motion 
for a reduction by Us. 6 lakhs of the allotment of Bs. 151,86 lakhs under the head “Police.” 
Opposition speakers urged the need for retrenchment and drastic Indianisation of the 
Police Department. 

Sir Ramaswami Iyer, rep^ing, stated that during the last three years a reduction of 
Rs. 12 lakhs had been eff»ctcd in expenditure under the “Police Department,” and he 
would do all in his power to further Indianisation. The motion was put and earned by 
46 votes to 44. The whole demand was next put and agreed to, subject to the above cut, 
by 65 votes to 28. 

Anti-Drink Propaganda in Madras. 

On the 26TII MARCH the need for rescinding the Government order prohibiting 
officials of the Public Health Department from doing any propaganda work against the 
drink evil was emphasised by several speakers in the debate on a motion to lednee by 
a token cut the allotment under the head “Public Health.” 

Dr. MuthuJakshmi Ammal taid that Public Health officials should be allowed to 
carry out anti-drink propaganda &b part of their duties. 

Swami Vcnkatachellam Chetty, leader of the Opposition, condemned the present 
piohibitoiy order and called on the Health Minister to make the position of the Ministry 
clear. Membeis of the Justice Party also supported the motion. 

The Minister, replying, said that he was glad that there was unanimity of opinion on 
this question. What suipnsed him was that even membeis below the gangway (Justice 
party) should have changed their views in tLe matter. Those members were showing a 
change of heart in various other matters and it was all to the good. The Government bail 
decided to remove the restriction and an order to this effect would be if sued shortly. 

In view of the Goveinment’s decision the motion was witluliawn an l the grant 
passed. 

The voting of the Budget demands concluded on this day. It is noteworthy that 
during the ten days voting only one substantial cut was effected, that of Its. 5 lakhs in 
the police grant, all other cuts being token ones. The Council then adjourned. 

Debate Over the Supply of Khadi. 

On Jhe 28TH MARCH, after question time, Mr. B. S. Mallayya, Swarajist, moved 
for an adjournment of tbe Houre to consider a matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, reconstruction and remodelling of the Madras General Hospital. 

Sir C, P. Ramaswami Iyer, the leader of the House, pointed out that the motion 
could not bo in order as it sought to revive discussion on a matter already diecussed. 
He added that the matter involved was not of recent occurence. 

The President said that there was a precedent during the time of Mr. Swamikannu 
Filial. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer questioned that ruling with due respect to the former 
President, 

Swami Venkatachalam Cbctti, the leader of the opposition, observed that the 
question of remodelling the hospital was dealt with in the budget and it was proper that 
discussion should be raised on that provision over adjustment motion. 

The president finally ruled that the motion was in order. 

A strong pica m favour of supplying Kbadi for uniforms and other supplies was put 
to by Swarajist speakers in tbe debate over a token cut in tbe supplementary demand of 
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Rs. 75,000 for stationary and printing (transferred). Dr. Subhaiayan. Chief Minister, 
reiterated his faith in handspinning and weaving industry as a welcome subsidiary occu¬ 
pation to India’s millions and said that he could not do anything in the matter as cloths 
coming under the demand were made in jails with Indian mill yarn. Several members 
stressed the economic value of Khadder to the vast rural population in these days of 
famine. 

Replying to the debate Mr. T. E. Moir, Finance Member, made it clear that they 
had no prejudice against hand-spun yarn and hand-woven clothes. Possibilities of encourag¬ 
ing 6uch cloth would be explored if quality was found to be the Barne as that produced 
in jails, Handspinning was introduced even in jails in order to help the convict to 
earn a honest livelihood after their release. 

The Motion was by leave withdrawn and the supplementary grant was agreed to. The 
Council also voted the supplementary demand of Rs, 12,000 for Ministers’ travelling 
allowances. 

Madras University Act Amendment Bill, 

On the 29TII M \RCH, Mr. S. Batyamurthi, member for the Uuiversity, moved 
for permission to introduce a BUI to amend the Madras University act, 1923. The 
amending bill proposed the number to be elected by registered graduates to the Senate 
to be raised from 30 to 40 and the repeal of the principle of proportionate representation 
bo as to allow noimal voting to be the rule. It provides for the abolition of the council 
of affiliated colleges and doing away with the representation of District Boards on 
the Senate, 

Before Mr. Satyamurtlii rose, Mr. M. Krishnan Nair “Justicite” m ived for the post¬ 
ponement of the Bill on the ground of want of time to study piovisions. Another 
“Justicite” member characterised the amending Bill as a piece of mischievous and 
vindictive legislation. 

Dr. Subbarayyan, Education Minister, said that he felt that an amendment of the 
Madras University Act was urgently called for, but he did not agree with all the 
provisions of the amending Bill, He left that question of postponement entirely in the 
hands of the House. 

Several Swarajists protested against the motion for postponement and said that it was 
an attempt to strangle the Bill. The motion for postponement was then put and negatived. 

On the 80TH MARCH a Swarajist motion for the adjournment of the House 
to discuss the question of the acquisition of a farm belonging to the Andhra Ayuivedic 
Pharmacy at Avadi for the purposes of housing the Malaya Emigration D pot was with¬ 
drawn on an assurance being given by the Revenue Member that the Madras Government 
would withdiaw the acquisition prcceedings. 

Introducing his Bill to amend the Madias University Act of 1923. Mr. Satyamurtbi, 
member for the University, repudiated the suggestion that the Bill was the result of a 
consp rncy between himself and the Chief Minister. It was not a Government Bill 
masquerading uuder the nara^ of a private Bill. It was not his intention to Brahmimse 
the Senate. The amending Bill sought to expunge the elements of conflict. 

While Mr. Satyamurthi was speaking Sir A. F. I’atro, ex-Education Minister, referring 
to the Bill, cxc'aimed “such trash. * 

Mr, Satyamurthi sought the protection of the Chair and the Deputy President ruled 
that the word was not in order, upon which the ex-Minister withdrew the offending remaik. 

Dewan Bahadur KriBhuan Nair, Justice Farty, opposed the reading of the Bill on the 
ground that its provisions were not calculated to further communal justice. * 

Seveial Swarajists and Independent members gave their unstinted Bnpport to the Bill. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, denied having had to do anything with the drafting 
of the Bill. He said that communal justice ought to be the watchword of the Council. The 
system of proportionate representation should be the rule and the reduction of gradual 
representation on the Senate wus undesirable. He proposed to introduce the amending 
Bill in August, in which some of the desiiable amendments of the present Bill might be 
embodied. 

The debate bad not concluded when the Council rose for the day to meet on the next 
day, the 81st March when, afler some disoutsion of the University Bill, the Council 
prorogued. 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The Thin! Reformed United Provinces Legislative Council met at Lucknow on 
the lOTFI JANUARY 1927 Out of a total of 123 mcmbois as many as 118 took 
the oath of allegiance to the Crown The remaining ten members were absent. 

The only item of business on this day’s agenda was the election of the Council Presi¬ 
dent. Itai Bahadur Lala Sitarani who held this office iu the previous Council was unani¬ 
mously re-elected and after he had been congratulated on his re-election by a number of 
speakers belonging to evciy party, the Council adjourned till the 24th January. 

Discussion on Prohibition Resolution. 

On the 25TH JANUARY theie was a prolonged debate with considerable excitement 
on the resolution moval in the Council by a Swaia ist member urging on the Government 
to speedily bring about a total prohibition of liquor and adopt local option. 

An amendment was moved to this resolution recommen ling to the Government to 
bring about total abstinence (instead of prohibition) ns speedily as possible and circulate 
the Bill embodying the piinciple of local option for public opinion. The heat of the 
dibate was due to the fact that wheieas the movei of the resolution and his supporters, 
mostly Swarajists and Nati inalists, would have nothing short of prohibition, the mover 
of the amendment, Ins supporteis and officials expressed the view that prohibition was 
not witliin tin* scope of piactical politics. People could not be foiced to give up liquor; 
but they could bo educated to dread its use, The Government were doing their b*8t to 
promote the cause of temperance. They had restlictcd hours of sale, reduced the number 
of shops by 42 per cent during the last five years and had extended the sealed bottle 
system. Regarding consumption of country liquor, the Excise Minister pointed out that 
it had fallen down bv nearly CO per cent since 1920. Government's Excise revenue had 
fallen down by neaily 50 lakhs in the course of these few yeais ; but the Government 
only felt gratified at this fall of revenue since it, clearly showed that their Excise policy 
was bearing its fruits. There could be no better proof of sinceiity of the Government's 
profession than that total abstinence wa*i their goal. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintaraani questioned the Government if they had any means Bhort of 
prohibition the adoption of which could bring total abstinence. To this the official 
reply was that the (i ivernnmnt bop»d that th‘* measures they had adopted Bincc 1920, in 
other words, prohibitive excise duty, ieduction in the number of shops, lestnction in 
the hou'fa of sale, were likely to lead to total abst.nonce. 

After a prolonged discus-ion, the Council earned the amendment by 57 votes against 
29. Thus the 8 vainj if t resolution was defeat'd. 

Abolition of Commissioners Posts. 

On the 27TII JANUARY the Council by a majority passed a resolution recommending 
abolition of five out of ten commihsionci ships m the United Provinces. Suppoiters of the 
resolution mc.uding Mr. Chintamam aigued that tax-payers should not pay for the bad 
selection of District Officers, which was the main giouml 6tated for the appointment of 
Commissioners in the Province. 

Sir Samuel O’Donnel pointed out that the appointments wefte necessary for efficient 
control over district administration which in tlio recent y**ars bad grown both in difficulty 
and complexity. Further, the Government cf India nad definitely ruled out the question 
of abolition of all Commissioncrships or of exact half. The Government was, however, 
prepared to consider if any paiticular post c. uld be reduced as it was hoped that the 
recent tenancy legislation would reduce substantially the number of revenue appeals. 

Government Contribution to the Benares Hindu University. 

The Council then adopted without division a recommendation to contribute to the 
Benares Hindu University a substantial giant-in-aid. The Education Secretary pointed 
out that it was an All-India institution. 

Rural Development Scheme. 

On the 28TH JANUARY, after the election of the representatives to three committees, 
Mr. Govind Ballabh Pant, Swarajist, moved the first resolution. It was a recom¬ 
mendation to the Government to prepare a scheme for promoting primary and vocational 
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education, sanitation, agriculture, cottage industries, co-operation, means of communica¬ 
tion and medical relief in the rural areas and to allot a definite amount annually for 
the above purposes for the next three years and to grant therefrom substantial additional 
aid to District Boards. 

The debate took an interesting turn when member after member from the Govern¬ 
ment benches enlightened the Council with the activities of their departments. Nearly 
all heads of departments in the Transferred side spoke on the resolution. 

Sir Sam O’Donnell, the Finance Member, obsarved that their revenues increased 
very slowly. They were not suffering from lack of programme. He emphasised that 
co-ordination was necessary among the various nation-building departments. They were 
doing everything they could within their limited means. Unless and until the local 
bodies increased their resources, the Government would be able to do little. 

After a full day’s discussion the original resolution was carried. The Government 
did not challenge a division. 

Sir 0. Walsh’s Attack on the Judiciary. 

On the 29TII JANUARY there was an unexpected development during question time 
in the Council. Mr. C. Y. Chintaraani drew the attention of the Government to the 
following sentence in the preface written by Sir Cecil Walsh, Acting Chief Justice of 
the High Court to a law book published from Allahabad :—“ I have been shocked by the 
number of cases of deliberate rascality both in the provincial judicial service and at the 
bar.” Mr. Chintamani wanted to know if the Government had taken any steps to protect 
the officers of the service and members of the bar from that vilification. 

The Nawab of Chattari, the Home Member, replied that the quotation should be 
read in its context. It was followed by the following sentence : “ There are black sheep 
in every fold and there are rogues in every profession. They do not represent the bulk 
nor does their conduct discredit any one but themselves." That, the Home Member 
pointed out, made it clear that Sir Cecil’s attack was not or a general nature. The pre¬ 
face to the book was not written in his official capacity. The Government, therefore, 
saw no necessity to take any action. 

There was a volley of supplementary questions. Several members wanted to know 
if the Government would ask Sir Cecil to expunge the sentence from the next edition 
of the book and, failing that, if the Government would forward to-day’s questions and 
answers to Sir Cecil. 

The Nawab of Chattari, in reply, Baid that the Government was not agreeable to adopt 
either procedure, because in their opinion, there was no occasion for the Government 
to take any notice of the matter. 

An Adjournment Motion. 

This reply was followed by a fresh crop of supplementary questions with the result 
that eventually Mr. Chintamani gave notice of a motion for adjournment of the House 
to discuss the unsatisfactory nature of the Government’s reply, 

Lala Sitaram ruled the motion in order and it was taken up for discussion at 4 in the 
afternoon. 

In moving the adjournment, Mr. Chintamani remarked that the Home member’s 
replies were deliberately provocative. What harm was there in Government agreeing to 
ask the author to expunge the sentence or at the worse to send the day’s proceedings to 
Sir Cecil Walsh. Was he to understand that Government shared Sir Cecil’s vjews in 
regard to the provincial judicial service. Deliberate rascality was a serious charge 
against Government servants and those officers certainly looked up to Government to 
protect them from such ungenerous attacks. There were 264 officers in the provincial 
judicial service and during the last six years not more than six officers were com¬ 
pulsorily made to resign on suspicion of having sold justice. Was that number shocking 
or did the author imply that there were more such corrupt men still in service. 
The sentence was a deliberate affront to the entire service. 

Mr. Chintamani was supported by several Swarajist and Nationalist members who 
wanted to know if the Government would have been equally impassive had such an attack 
been made against the Indian Civil Service. 

Opposition to the Motion. 

Messrs. Habibullah, Masadul Hasan and some other landholder members opposed the 
motion for adjournment aud said that the issue before the House was not the conduct of 
Sir Cecil Walsh In writing the preface, but the attitude of the Home member in replying 
to certain questions. There was nothing to make a grievance of the Home member’s 
replies and there was not much to find fault with Sir Cecil either. Sir Cecil’s language 

45 
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might have been strong, but he had condemned the black sheep alone and not the entire 
judicial service. It was the duty of the Government and also of the Oounoil to protect 
and shield good, honest and upright men and not all and sundry including black sheep. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, the E lucation Secretary, said that the inner import of the 
sentence could not be judged without reference to the context. In another passage of the 
same preface, Sir Cecil had praised the Indian system of promotion of judicial officers 
from the loweBt rank to the highest. That clearly indicated that he did not hold 
an ugly view of the entire subordinate judicial service. Had he shared that view, he 
would never advocate the system ot promotion of such offiesrs t) highest offices of res¬ 
ponsibility. Members who were loudly clamouring against the Government to-day for 
not shielding their subordinate officers had, on previous occasions, themselves stated in 
Council that corruption was rampant among the suboidinate officials of the Government. 
The Education Secretary quoted the speeches of several members in previous debates to 
support this statement. The Council then adjourned. 


Budget Estimates for 1927-28. 

On the 4TH MARCH after disposal of some minor business, the Hon’ble Sir Sam 
O’Donnell, the Finance Member, presented the provincial budget for the year 1927-28. 

According to the Finance Membei’s statement revenue and receipts inclusive of the 
opening balance in the budget year are expected to amount to Rs. 1,628 lakhs, whilst 
disbursements are estimated at Rs. 1,557 lakhs. There is, thus, after allowing for balance 
of Rs. 13 lakhs m famine insurance funds, a deficit of Rs. 39 lakhs. This estimate is of 
course independent of any remissions which the Government of India may make in 
provincial contribution. As, however, the Government of India has proposed to make 
a recurring remission of Rs. 99 lakhs and non-recurring remitsion of Rs. 52 lakhs, there 
is every hope that the deficit of Us. 39 lakhs will not only be wiped out altogether, but 
there will be a closing balance of Rs. 112 lakhs. If, however, the Assembly turns down 
the proposal for remission, this Government would have to borrow a sum sufficient to 
cover deficit and to provide the closing balance. 

Revised Estimates for 1926-27. 

The budget of 1926-27 as originally presented to the Council provided for revenue 
amounting to Rs. 1,290 lakhs and receipts under debt heads amounting to Rs. 206 lakhs 
making with the opening balance as then estimated total receipts amounting to Rs. 1,575 
lakhs. In expenditure side there was provision for expenditure amounting to Rs. 1,288 
lakhs under revenue heads and Rs. 266 lakhs. The revised figures of 1926-27, however, 
differ materially from budget figures. In the first place, the opening balance of 1926-27 
is 26 and three-fourth lakhs less than was anticipated when the budget for 1926-27 was 
prepared. Secondly, receipts during 192G-27 are better by Rs. 6 and half lakhs than 
the estimate and thirdly, disbursements during 1926-27 are 28 and half lakhs more than 
the estimates ami in consequence the closing balance of 192G-27 originally estimated at 
Re. 65 and half lakhs haB been reduced to Rb. 15 and three-fourth lakhB. 

The revenue for the year 1927-28 is estimated at Rs. 1,291 lakhs and receipts under 
debt heads at Rs. 220 and three-fourth lakhs. Together with the opening balance of 
Rs. 15 and three-fourth lakhB and total levcnue and receipts for 1927-28 amount to nearly 
Rs. 1,528 lakhs. On expenditure side, provision has been made for expenditure of 
Rs. 1)224 and half lakhs under revenue heads and Rs. 262 lakhajunder debt heads. In 
other words, the budget for 1927-28 as presented to-day is a deficit budget ; but in case 
the Government of India’s proposal for remission of provincial contribution is given effect 
to there will not only be no deficit but a substantial closing balance and the Government 
will predfent in April supplementary estimates aggregating Rs. 51 and half lakhs, of which 
10 lakhs will be on account of reserved departments and Rs. 41 and half lakhs for 
transferred departments. 

Provincial Debt Charges. 

The Finance Member next made a detailed reference to the debt position of the 
province. Provincial debt charges were now nearly one-eight of the total provincial 
expenditure. At the Reforms the Government took over two large debts; first, the old 
provincial loan account which amounted to 296 and two-third lakhs and the second the 
pre-reform inigation debt of Rb. 1,219 and half lakhB. The latter debt represented 
capital cost of all canal systems in the province and is a type usually described as 
permanent, that is to Bay, repayable entirely at the option of the borrower. The province 
thus took over with the reforms a total debt of Rs. 1,516 lakhs. Up to the year 1927-29 
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Inclusive It had incurred further debt to the extent of Bs. 1,200 lakhs making a total 
of Be. 2,716 lakhs. The total interest and other charges on these debts in 1927-28 are 
Bs. 165 lakhs. 

In closing his statement Sir Sam whose term of office will conclude in the budget 
year, made some observations by way of retrospect and forecast. During the last 4 years, 
he said, the financial position of the province was never free from anxiety. Never¬ 
theless the period had not been one of stagnation. Since 1923 enrolment in primary 
schools had risen by about 20 per cent. In vernacular middle schools from 45,000 to 
55,000, in secondary English schools from 52,0C0 to 62,000, in Intermediate Colleges 
from 2,100 to 3,400 whilst the number of post-intermediate students had increased 
fiom 2,200 to 3,300. There were now 98 technical institutions under Industries Depart¬ 
ment as against 37 in 1923 and the number of students was higher by nearly 83 per cent. 
In the Agricultural Department notable progress had been made in production and dis¬ 
tribution of seeds, demonstration pioceesr's and extension of private farms. A health 
Bcheme had been introduced in 17 districts. Co-operative movements had received special 
attention of late and a number of measures for improvement would shortly be carried 
out. Provincial roads were being reconstituted on modern lines and liberal grants had 
been made to the local bodies for improvement of sanitation and water.works. 


Voting on Budget Demands. 

Ministers’ Salaries Voted. 

On the 11TH MABCII the first of the budget demands, the one under the head 
“ General Administration ” amountmg to Bs. 1,07,39,448, was presented in the Council. 
As notice had been given of as many as nine motions for reduction of Ministers’ salaries, 
there was a large attendance of members ami the visitors gallery was packed. Debate 
on the motion for omission of the demand in respect of Ministers’ salaries lacked interest 
and as was observed in the course of the ruling from the chair it contained an element of 
unreality. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh PANT, Swarajist leader and mover, made it abundantly 
clear that his motion had no direct concern with the personality or policy of the present 
Ministers. His protest was against the present constitutional defects. He wanted to 
end dyarchy in this province. He sincerely believed that his country would be served 
best by getting rid of all Ministers, Mr. Pant was supported by several Swarajists. 

Bai Bajeawari BALI, Education Minister, in reply, expressed his gratitude that 
Mr. Pant’s attack was constitutional and not personal. To have Ministers or not to have 
them had become a historical problem in Indian politics. It had been discussed 
threadbare and was responsible for the origin of different political parties. The whole 
country was divided on it. It would serve no useful purpose to reiterate the argu¬ 
ments either in favour of or against dyarchy in this Council. lie for one would 
be glad to see the end of dyarchy. He and his colleague as long as three years ago 
had expressed the same view m their minute before the Muddiman Committee. 
Indian opinion was ail in favour of provincial autonomy. The reason that he and his 
colleagues continued to keep dyarchy living was that they did not believe in losing half 
the loaf in search of the whole one. Whatever defects dyarchy might have, it bad to 
be admitted that since the reforms came into being there bad been considerable advance 
in the departments under the control of the Ministers in this province at least. The 
Council bad concrete proofs before them in the shape of reorganised universities, popula¬ 
rised district boards and in the progress made by the Departments of Industries and 
Agriculture. He would like to know what Bengal and Central Provinces had gained by 
getting rid of their Ministers. Not much apparently, since they had now retraced their 
steps and reconsidered their decision. 

After some further debate the motion for omission of the provision for Ministers' 
salaries was lost without a division. The House then adjourned. 

Seduction of Commissioners’ Posts. 

On the 12TH MABCH the Government sustained several defeats when the Council 
resumed and concluded voting of the demand under the head “ General Administration.” 
The biggest cut effected was in respect of provision for the Commissioners’ establishment. 
Mr. G, B. Pant, Swarajist Leader, who proposed a reduction of Bs. 2 lakhs under this 
bead, urged the abolition of all commissionershipB or if that was not possible at least a 
considerable reduction in their number. The motion was opposed by two lawyer 
members, Mr. CUowdhury Niamatullah and Mr. Masudul Hasan, on the ground that it 
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was impossible to do without the Commissioners who had a number of functions to 
perform in regard to rent and revenue suits, and also in regard to municipalities and 
district boards administration. 

Sir Sam O'Donnell, in opposing the motion, pointed out that a considerable reduc¬ 
tion in number would result in the jurisdiction of the remaining Commissioners becoming 
too large and too unwieldy. The motion for reduction was adopted by 42 votes against 30. 

Secretarial Establishment, 

Another substantial cut of Rs. 33,000 was also adopted by 60 votes against 43 
on the motion of Mr. C, Y, Chintamam in respect of the item concerning Secretariat 
establishment. The mover and his supporters urged the abolition of appoinmcnts in the 
Department of the General Secretariat. 

Along with Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Ilussain, Mr, Chintamani waB also responsible tor 
a token cut in respect of the Secretariat demand. ThiB cut was effected in order to 
bring to the notice ot the Government the desirability of having more Indians as 
Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries and also of the abolition of the post of the Chief 
Secretary. 

Meeting Place of the Council. 

Mr. Pant, Swarajist leader, moved for a nominal cut to express the deBirc of the 
House to have the Council meeting at Nainital. This motion was adopted without any 
serious opposition from any quaitcr. The total reduction effected by the Council in 
respect ot the demand under the head •• General Administration ” amounts to Rs. 2,58,131. 
The rest of the demand was voted. 

Discussion on Tolicc Demand. 

On the 14TH MARCH, the business before the Council was voting on Police demand. 
One of the passages to which objection was taken by the Council in the shape of a token 
motion lor reduction expressed the grievance that the High Court seldom awarded the 
extreme penalty ot law to persons found guilty of murder. In the course of the debate 
the lnspector-Ucncral said that he bad no intention to attack the judiciary. He had 
only expressed his honeBt opinion. He admitted that the expression was unhappy and 
regretted having used it. Mr. Dodd expressed his regret lor another passage in the 
annual report which lun as follows .—“ And wild assertions of Icbb responsible politicians 
regaidmg C. 1. D. Factory of revolutionary cumo was as baseless as they were stupid, ’ 
Mr. Dodd denied that the passage had any bearing on the Council discussions. He was 
sorry that it was liable to be so interpreted. Both those token cuts were withdrawn by the 
respective movers at the suggestion of the President who hoped that in view of Mr. 
Dodd's replies, the matter should be allowed to drop. 

Reduction of D. I. G’s PobtB, 

A token cut was adopted in spite of the Government opj osition with a view to 
reduce one of the four posts of Deputy Inspectors-Geneial in the United Provinces. A 
motion for reduction of the U. I. D. demand by Rs. 25,000 was rejected by 48 votes to 36. 

Protection to the Maharaja of Nabba. 

Refeitnce was then made suppoitmg lie motion for a token cut under the head 
C. 1. D. by llakur Manjit bingh tLat the Mabaiaja baheb of Nabba, now a citizen 
ot libia Dun, sent a petition to the ilistnct autlontics ot Debra Dun that be was 
being kuljecuu to a mjstint ub suneilJance ty certain unknown persons suspected 
to be the agents ot Lis (himy, a weLknown pnnee of the Punjab, it is said Patiala. 

Ite Hcn’ble the Pitskent Dots the Hcn'blc Member suggest who the persons 
shadowing His Highness actually are ? Are you referring to Patiala 1 

Mr. Manjit bingh :—1 only want to say that the persons are suspected to be the 
agents of lis enemy. 1 cannot, however, say who they actually are. They may even be 
C. J. D. men oi the Government for aught 1 know, 

Thakur Man jit bingh then went m to say that the life and honour of His 
Highness, his wile, and children were m danger. He asked the district authorities to 
afioid him ncccssaiy protection in bis present condition of enforced helplessness but no 
action has so far been taken in the petition which ha6 caused a sensation throughout the 
country. Thakur Manjit bingh Bald that it was the duty of the head^of the Police 
Department in the piovince to make adequate and suitable provision for the protection of 
life and honour of His Highness, l'he House then adjourned. 

On the 15TH MARCH discussion of the police demand in the budget for 1927-28 
*as lticumtd and concluded, The €. 1. D, came m for a considerable amount of criticism 
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on a token motion for reduction. Several Swarajist members advised the Government 
to aBk the C. I. D. to direct its attention to detection of crimes instead of wasting its 
energies on shadowing political workers and Swarajist members of the Council. 

Pundit G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, referred to the arrest of a number of Congress¬ 
men in connection with the Kakori conspiracy case and their subsequent release with¬ 
out trial. The Pandit wanted to know what steps the Government had taken against 
C, I. D. Officers who were responsible for those useless arrests. Another Swarajist mem¬ 
ber wanted to know what steps the C. I. D. had taken to apnhend persons who were 
said to be a menace to the life of the cx-Maharaja of Nabha and his family and about 
whom the Maharaja had made an application to the District Magistrate of Debra Dun. 

Mr. It. J. Dodd, Inspector-General of Police, oppobing the motion, assured the mem¬ 
ber that nobody was bluing shadowed by the C. I. D. because of his political views or 
activities. He challenged the member to bring specific instance of such activity on the 
part of the C, I. D. to his notice. In regard to the ex-Maharaja of Nabha, there wero no 
reasons to believe that there was any danger whatsoever to his hie. The motion for reduction 
of C. I. D. demand was rejected by 42 votes to 39. All the motions for reduction of 
Folice demand except two minor ones which were accepted by the Council were one 
after another rejected by the House by a large majoiity and most olten without 
any division. There was an incident towards the close of to-day’s meeting when there 
was a walk-out and subsequent walk-in by several members belonging to the Nationalist 
Party. 

The Walk-out Episode. 

Mr, C. Y. Chintamani, leader of the Nationalist Tarty, moved a token reduction and 
expressed his doubt if the province got 16 annas foi eveiy rupee spent on the Police 
Force. A curious characteristic of the U. P. Police he said was to it'fuse investigation 
in a large number of cases. In 1924 they refused investigation in 22,940 cases and in 
1926 in 23,401 cases. The percentage of lefusal was 20 6 and 20 2 respectively. The 
coirespondmg figures ior 1924 was Madras 2*4, Bombay 1 8, Punjab 3*4, Burma 4 3, 
Behar 4*6 Assam 6 and C, P. 35*7. Again, in regard to recovery of stolen property U. P. 
bad an average of 11*7 while All-India average was 14 in the year 1924. 

Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, whe was in the chair at this stage, remarked 
that the House has enough figures and it waB time the speaker Btated the iactB. Mr. 
Chintamani replied he would only deal with the figures for once and leave the facts 
to other members and he proceeded to deal with further statistics. Mr. Mukandilal inter¬ 
vened again and remarked that the speaker had been quoting figures for the laBt 16 
minutes and he would be allowed only 2 minutes to conclude his speech. There was a 
presidential ruling fixing the time limit of 16 mmuteB for eveiy speech. Mr. Chinta- 
mani retorted that under no rules the President had any right to fix the time limit for 
ibis discussion. 

The Deputy President again ruled that he would allow only 2 minutes more. 

Mr. Chintamani said:—As a protest against this unauthorised ruling of yours, 1 shall 
stop my speech. 

With these remarks Mr. Chintamani sat down and shortly afterwards left the Chamber 
followed by all Nationalist members. Later in the afternoon when Lala Sitaram, Presi¬ 
dent, came back to the chair, the matter was brough to his notice. He regretted that 
bis Deputy had misunderstood a ruling of his and had under a misapprehension stifled 
the debate. The Chair, however, must be given some privilege and indulgence and must 
receive hearty co-operation from members. Ho hoped the unhappy episode would now 
end. Mr. Chintamani and his followers thereupon returned to the House but took no 
part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned until the 22nd March. 

Voting on Irrigation Demand. 

After one week’s respite the U. P. Council reassembled on the 22ND MARCH to vote 
the budget demands. Attendance was poor and debates lacked both beat and interest. 
Towards the close of the day’s meeting, Mr. Mukandilal, Deputy President, who at that 
hour occupied the chair, made a reference to the epieode of the Nationalists exodus from 
the Council on Tuesday last as a protest against bis (Deputy President’s) ruling about 
Mr. Chmtamani’e speech and the time limit. Mr. Mukandilal made it clear that bis 
ruling was based on a misunderstanding for which he was Borry and be assured the 
House that he bad not the slightest intention to stifle debate when he reminded Mr. 
Chintamani of the time limit. 

The demand under discussion on this day was under the head expenditure of irrigation 
works charged to revenue which amounted to Rs, 64,45,000. By 31 votes to 29 the 
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motion for substantial redaction of the demand by Rs 1 lakh was adopted by the Council 
in respect of the item concerning establishment charges. 

Discussion of the demand was yet in progress when the Council adjourned for the day. 

Constitutional pBue Raised. 

On the 23BD MARCH the Council concluded the discussion of the irrigation demand. 
Attendance of non-official members was poor, but there was some heat m to-day’s debate, 
more particularly once when Mr. Chintamam raised a constitutional issue whether or 
not irrigation should be a transferred subject, ami placed under the control of the Minister 
of Agriculture in order to facilitate co-ordination of woik. 

Sir Sam O’Donnell, Finance Member, expicsscd the view that the Provincial Council 
was not the proper forum for the discussion cf a largj constitutional issue, namely dis¬ 
tribution of various subjects between the reserved and transfeired sides of the Government. 
The Indian constitution was neither made nor amended by the Local Government but by 
Parliament. The best place foi such discussions was the Assembly m India and the 
House of Commons elsewhere. Sir Sam’s statement led Pandit N. Gurtu to raise a 
point of order. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram, President, doubted whether a constitutional matter of 
grave importance could be raiBed in connection with the budget demand in such a hasty 
manner and be voted upon without sufficient discussion. It w T as a matter of common 
knowledge that India as a whole demanded provincial autonomy, in other words, transfer 
of all departments to the control of Ministers. He would not say that a grave constitu¬ 
tional matter could not be discussed at all in connection with a particular demand ; but 
Buch discussion must be particularly rcBtncted or else it would give rise to side-tracking 
and constitutional discussion would recur with intokrablc frequency in connection with 
each and every budget demand. 

Mr, Chintamam’s motion for a token reduction was carried without division. 

Administration of Jails. 

On the 24TH MARCH the Jail demand came up for discussion. The Nawab of Chattari, 
Home Member, m moving for a grant of Rs. 34,18,040 under the head “ Jails and Convict 
settlements' briefly reviewed the administration of the department duiing the current 
year. At the outset, he admitted that constructive criticisms in the Council on vaiious 
occasions were responsible for a number of reforms in jail administration. He was, there¬ 
fore, grateful to non-official members and welcomed their attacks. Revision of the Jail 
Manual which had been undertaken during the tenure of office of the Maharaja of 
Mahomedabad was very nearly complete and would soon be published. Sundays were 
now complete holidays m jails except for essential services and ten days holidays were 
given tor inqortant religious festivals during the year. In 1U25 arrangements were made 
to purchase giain on wholesale bab s with the result that the quality of gram had 
greatly improved. Oil millB of impioved type had not been supplied and prisoners were 
not made to woik for more than 14 days at a stretch on oil nulls unless they vo’unteeicd 
to do so. Rules had been framed to pi ovule special diet for prisoners to whom ordinary 
diet was found uneuitab'c. Arrangements had been made for better segregation of female 
prisoners in selected jails and for increasid numbei of female warders. The Government 
had also decided to open vocational school in jails to impart training in carpentry, 
blacksmithy, weaving and dicing. There was also a proposal to build a new Central Jail 
at Meerut, Health ot prison population was excellent, mortality rate being almost the 
lowest in India. 

Nearly 61 per cent of prisoners had gained in weight in 1926 whereas only about 
8 per cent, had lost in weight. The Government had a scheme for electrifying Agra and 
Nairn Jail. 

Nearly hundred motions for reduction of jail demand had been tabled, bat moBt of 
the reductions proposed were of a token nature and were not pressed. There was a 
prolonged debate on the question of transpoitation of Bbantus (criminal tribe of Bohil- 
khand district) to Andamans, A number of non-official members protested against the 
present policy of tiansportation of Bbantus, bat in the end motions for omission of the 
item concerning transfer of Bhantus to Andamans was negatived by 43 votes to 39, 

Reforming Criminal Tribes. 

There was another interesting debate on the motion for token reduction where the 
iBSue involved was that the task of reforming criminal tribes mostly composed of depressed 
class Hindus should be entrusted to Arya Samaj and other Hindu organisations and not 
to the Salvation Army. The motion waB adopted without division, 
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Discussion on Jail Demand. 

On the 25TH MARCH the Council concluded discussion of the Jail demand and 
also voted the demand under the head Public Wo r ks and Civil Works. Two token reduc¬ 
tions were adonted today by the Council in respect of tho Jail demand. On one motion 
the issue involved was the appointment of a jiil commission to enquire into the complaints 
regarding diet and dress in prisons. The motion was adoped without division, Mr. Eahur 
Ahmed, proposer of the other token reduction, wanted the Government to issue telegraphic 
instructions to all jails in the province to the effect that Muslim prisoners observing 
fast should not be given hard labour during the remaining twelve days of the Ramzan. 
The Government reply was sympathetic but the Government refused to issue telegraphic 
instructions. The reduction motion was adopted by 53 votes against 25. 

Public Works Demand. 

The Public Woiks demand was voted in its entirety. The Nationalist members 
moved for reduction of the provision in respect of additions and alterations to the three 
Government houses at Lucknow, Allahabad and Nainital, but their reduction motion was 
negatived by a large majonty of votes and the demand voted intoto . In presenting the 
demand for Public Woiks, Nawab Yusuf, Mmister in charge, Btatcd that in view of the 
complexity and urgency of the problem of communications and transport in the province, 
the local Government had decided to continue their policy of road reconstruction on a 
wide scale at a total cost of about oiie crow and a half. 

Education Minister’s Speech. 

On the 26TH MARCH Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Finance Member, informed the house 
that the current meeting of the Council would terminate with the disposal of supplementary 
estimates on the 2nd April and that the Council would meet next at Nainital 

Sir Samuel was unable to give the exact date or duration of the Nainital meeting. 
The principal business before the Council to-day was voting of the education demand 
amounting to Rs. 17,2,01,404. Notice had been given of over 200 motions for token and 
substantive reductions against the demand ; but of them barely 40 were discussed to-day, 
the consideration of tho reBt being postponed till Monday, Hitherto not a single reduc¬ 
tion motion was accepted by the House. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Education, in presenting the demand reviewed the 
progress of education in the province during the current year. At the outset he regretted 
that this year’s demand under education did not compare very favourably with that of 
the previous year. The budget was framed in January when this Government was face 
to face with a huge deficit. Allotment for new items of expenditure in the budget for 
all Tiansfcutd departments amounted in the aggregate to five lakhs of which half a 
lakh was earmarked for the Education department. Half a lakh was a disappointing 
figure, but, if the rrmiMUon of contribution piomwed by the Government of India 
materialised lls. 20 lakhs more would be allotted to the Education depattment on 2nd April 
when supplementary estimates would b 0 presented. Figuics of educational expenditure 
in the U. P. since the reforms presented interesting leading. In 1920 it stood at one 
ciore and nine lakhs. In 1921 it went up to one crore and 54 lakhs. In 1922 it 
dropped to one croic 32 lakhs. In 1923 it went up again to one crore 52 lakhs and one 
croie 54 lakhs in 1124. Besides these amounts spent from the provincial exchequer 
there were also private endowments and donations aggregating over one crore. These 
figures, the Minister pointed out, showed that since the leforms there had been some 
expansion m regard to education at least. • 

University Education. 

Referring to the criticism that there was growing expenditure on University education 
to the detriment of primary education, the Minister agreed that primary education was 
of first importance, but at the same time it could not be ignored that University education 
played a great part m the development of the nation. It was Bait! that Universities in 
the U. I*, had failed to grow into centres of creative thought. To such critics the 
Minister would point out the recent selection oE Dr. M. N. Shaba of Allahabad as a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. An important event of the current year, the Minister 
proceeded, was the creation of the Agra University. TI 119 6th University in the provinoe 
was bound to open new spheres of educational activity. Mr. K. P. Kichlu, Deputy Director 
of Education, has been appointed special officer to bring the University into existence so 
that the first examinations could be held in 1928. Referring to the policy of high 
school and intermediate education inaugurated in 1921, the Minister 6&id that it had oome 
in for severe criticism, but the Government was decided upon giving it a fair trial before 
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making any radical alterations. In his opinion all Ministers had to build up sound 
traditions of administration in Transferred departments and they should work against 
rapid changes of policy from one Minister by his successor and against excessive indi¬ 
vidualism. Regarding the need of impatting physical training to the students, the 
Government were tackling the question in two ways, one of which was the introduction 
of a new scheme of medical inspection as an experimental measure in cities. 

Primary Education. 

Coming to primary education, the Minister 6aid that it had been made compulsory 
in altogether 25 municipalities. The committee which had been appointed to enquire 
into the progress of primary education among Muslims and other backward communities 
had lalely submitted its report which was under the consideration of the Government. In 
concluding his speech, the Minister referred to the Marris College of Hindustani music 
which has made good progress since it was started last year. The college filled an 
obvious blank m the present education system. The idea of a picture gallery at Lucknow 
still remained to be translated into action. 

Voting of Education Demand. 

On the 28TH MARCH the education demand of Rs, 1,79,04,464, lesB Rc. 1 for which 
amount a reduction motion was adopted was voted by the Council. The issue involved 
in the token reduction was the question of grant to Benares and Aligrah universities 
from the provincial exchequer. Non-official opinion was solidly in favour of substantial 
grant to those two institutions but Sir Samuel 0 Donnell on behalf of the Government 
stated that the two all-India universities weio primarily the concern of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and not of the provincial Government. This Government could provide 
for grants to them only after it had discharged its financial rcsponaibilties to all provin¬ 
cial subjects. After a prolongedMebate the token motion waa adopted without division. 

A Heated Debate. 

There was a heated debate on Pandit G. B. Pant’s motion for substantial reduction in 
the provision for Roorkee College of Engineering. Among other things, Pandit Pant 
urged reduction in and Indianisation of the personnel of the college staff. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, ex-Minister, supported the motion. This support was the 
immediate cause of heat in the debate. 

Kunwar Jagdiah Prasad, Education Secretary, quoted some facts and figures and said 
that Mr. Chintamani while in office did litle either to reduce the staff or to indianise 
it. Once out of office he was criticising his successor for not doing what he himself when 
in power never cared to do. The Education Secretary in his turn was subjected to a 
violent attack by Fandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu for having taken up that particular line 
of argument. Mr. Gnrtu blamed the Education Secretary of foul play, lack of discipline 
and judgment for his attack on his former chief, Mr. Chintamani, who could not pos¬ 
sibly take any further part in the debate and was therefore debarred from the right of 
reply. Mr. Gurtu in connection wanted to know whether the Ministers after they 
vacated the office should not be immune from criticisms of the S cretaries who had 
worked under them. 

Rai Rajeswar Bali, Minister of Eduction, was sorry that owing to some misunder¬ 
standing between Mr. Chintamani and the Education Secretary some unpleasantness 
had been created. Heat in the debate was not due to any difference of opinion in regard 
to the question of policy, but solely due to regrettable personal nfisunderstanding. Ho 
earnestly hoped that the personal affair would be allowed to reBt where it was and not 
pursued futher. 

The motion was rejected by 52 votes rgainst 42. 

# European Education. 

Pandit G. B. Pant also criticised the grant to European shools. He said that on 
the basis of population Government spent nearly 100 times more on European education 
than on the education of the people of the land. 

Mr. A. H. Mackenzie pointed out that there was not a single European school main¬ 
tained solely by the Government. All European schools in the province were aided 
institutions and the basis of aid was the same as in the case of Indian schools. The 
amount of grant was equal to and in the case of European schools was less than the 
amount raised from private sources. The endeavour of the European community as a 
whole on behalf of education was great. There were generous donations and also 
voluntary work fiom raiasionaries. If the proportionate expenditure per head waa 
great it was because of the smallness in the number of scholars in European schools, 
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The Government never showed any partiality to European schools in the matter of grants- 
in-aid. The motion was not voted upon when the guillotine was applied and the Council 
adjourned. 

Discussion on Land Revenue. 

On the 29TH MARCH the Council reassembled to discuss the Land Revenue demand 
&mouutmg to Rs. 88,83,718, The agenda emit lined nearly a hundred motions for 
reduction of the demand but only seven of them could be disposed of to-day. The House 
divided three times in the course of the day ami on every occasion the Government 
sustained defeat. The worst defeat was in connection with the Swarajist motion for 
omission of the item of Rs. 9,23,742 concerning survey and settlement. There was a 
piolongcd and animated debate on the motion, the issue being the withdrawal by 
the Uovrrmnmt of the Lind Revenue Bill during its second reading at Nainital. 
The Government policy was severely cnticiscd by a large number of non-official members. 
The motion for omiusun of the item was eventually adopted by 64 votes to 21. 

All Demands Agreed To. 

On the 30TH MARCH the Council concluded the voting on the budget demands. In 
the course of twelve days that were allotted for consideration of budget provision, 
the Council managed to discuss demands under seven out of thirty-two major 
heads Of them, five, namely, general administiation, land revenue, iriigation, po f, ca 
and ]ails were in the reserved group and only t wo, namely, education and public works, 
in the tiansferied group of subjects. All the undisclosed demands had not however an 
easy passage. When after the guillotine had been applied at 5 p m. to-day they were 
put from the chair there were vigorous attempts to vote some of them out altogether. 
The first item that the Council would not readily agree to vo> amounted to Rs 18,26,800 
and represented chaiges against the famine insurance fund. Duting the geneial dis¬ 
cussion on the budget several members had protested against exploitation of the famine 
insuiance fund for payment of iriigation interests. Apparently to record that protest 
veiy emphatically the Nationalist and Swarr]ist members shouted out “ No M when the 
question was put in regard to this demand. The House divided on the question and the 
demand was eventually granted by 17 against 30 votes The next attempt at total 
refusal was directed against provision for public works and other outlay not charged 
to revenue. The gtievance of the Opposition as voiced during the general discussion 
wfib that Government should not utilise borrowed money either for construction of police 
building*, oi for reconstruction of roads. The House divided when the question was 
put and votid the demand by 41 votes against 31. Mr. B. G. l’ant, Swarajist leader, 
challenged the provision for expenditure m England and once again the House divided. 
The demand was votod by 42 against 32. There was yet another division when the demand 
under the hea t of account inteiest on debt was put beloie the House In this instance, 
too, the Council agiord to giant piovision, but voting was slightly different, figures 
being 42 for and 33 against. The Council then a i journal to mee'. again on the 2nd April, 
Voting on Supplementary Grants. 

On the 2ND APRIL the Council assembled to consider the demands for supplementary 
grants for thp year 1927-28. The budget as originally presented provided for a deficit 
of neaily Rs 40 lakhs but because of the remission of the piovincial contribution not 
only has the deficit been completely wiped off but there is in fact a surplus of over one 
croie and twelve lakhs. Partially to utilise that surplus the Government presented 
to-day supplementary estimates aggregating near’y Rs. 62 lakhs of which % nearly 42 
lakhs are for transferred services and about Rs 10 lakhs for reserved services. On the 
transferred section education alone claims nearly Rs. 19 lakhs, agriculture about Rs. 7 
lakhs, and industries a little over Rs. 2 lakhs. Notice hail been received for as many as 
616 motions to omit or reduce the amounts of demands for supplementary granta 
The Finance Member’s Statement. 

Immediately after question time Sir Samuel O’Donnell, Finance Member and Leader 
of the House, made the follwing statement: 

“We had hoped that supplementary estimates would be disposed of in a Bingle day. 
Judging from our past experience that was a reasonable anticipation. Yesterday we 
rtce.vi d motions for reduction and they to'al over five hundred. It is clear, therefore, 
that our anticipations were mistaken. Further we have reason to believe that it will 
be v*iy inconvenient to many members to return after the Id holidays. Therefore, it 
has b^en decided that any supplementary estimates that we shall not finish to-day will 
stand over till the next meeting of the council which will be held in the month of Jane 
in Nainital. 

4 $ 
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H. E. The Governor’s Message. 

The President next read out the following message from H. E. Sir William Marris 
to the Legislative Council :— 

“ The Governor wishes to congratulate the members of the Legislative Council upon 
the termination of the present budg< t session for the consideration which it has given 
to the public business of the province during a session which, owing to the inconvenient 
occurrence of holidays, has involved greater demands than usual upon the time of the 
members. He is indebted to the Council for having provided tho funds necessary to carry 
on the administration for the ensuing year and to place the provincial finances upon a 
satisfactory basis. For reasons stated by the Hon’hle the Finance Member it has been 
decided that any supplementary estimates which arc not disposed of to-day shall stand 
over till the n**xt. nipeting of the council wLich it is the Governor's intention to summon 
in Nainital m June. The Governor hopes that by the next budget session it may be 
possible foi the Council to meet in comparative c >mfort in the new Council Chamber. 
The Governor declares that the Legislative Courcil is hereby prorogued with effect from 
the termination of this day’3 session until such further date as may in due course be 
announced”. 

Deputy-President's Salary. 

Not much business could be transact'd in to-day’s meeting of the Council owing to 
unnecessarily prolonged debates on motions of minor importance. This was due to a 
grievance among tho Swaiajist and Nationalist momb rs at the allotment of a single 
day for the consult ration of the supplementary estimates totalling over half a crore. 
An additional cause of gnevance was that unlika as in previous years no days had 
been fixed for non-official business during the budget session. After H, E. the Governor's 
message to the Council bad been conveyed by the President, Sir Samuel O’Donnell, 
the Finance Member, presented the Bill to amend the U. P. Deputy-Piesident’s Salary 
Act. The object of the Bill was to obtain the sanction of the Council for certain 
concessions which might be made to him in respect, of travelling allowances for journeys 
undertaken by him with the previous approval of the Local Government. Mr. Chintaraani 
moved an amendment substituting the wonl “President” for “Local Government.” 
The amendment was adopted and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Spinning in Jails. 

The Council next proceeded to discuss supplementary estimates. The demand under 
the head ‘Jails’ was first taken up. There were several attempts from Swarajist and 
Nationalist benches to postpone the c msideration of the supplementary estimates alto¬ 
gether but the President luled all such motions out and the House proceeded to discuss 
the jail demaud. The supplementary estimate under this head was brought to make 
provision for the established *nt of vocational schools in central jails for .nstruction in 
handicrafts to suitable prisoners. A Swarajist Member moved a token cut and wanted 
to know what kind of vocational training was g ing to be given to prisoners. More than 
twenty speeches followed in which vat ions suggestions were made but the speakers 
mostly supported the scheme of the Government. The closure was at last applied by 
64 votes against 42. The Home Member replying said that, the subjects to be taught to 
the prisoners were weaving, dyeing, caipentry and blacksmithy. The SwarajiBts wanted 
to add spinning to the list of subjects. The House divided on this question with the 
result that Swarajists gained their point by 60 votes to 41. 

* Special Pay for Medical Officer. 

Another motion for redaction of the jail demand was dismissed in the course of 
the day. The item concerned in the motion related to provision for special pay for a 
medical officer who had specialized in the treatment of tuberculosis to be placed in 
charge of Sultanpur Jail where tubcrcu^r prisoners were all segregated. The mover of 
the reduction objected to tubercular prisoners being kept at Sultanpur Jail and urgod 
that they should be sent to Bhowali or Almoiah. Numerous speeches in support followed 
the same line. The Hon. the Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, pointed out that the 
provision in the budget was not for the establishment of a new prison for tubercular 
prisoners but. to specially remunerate any medical officer who would be placed in charge 
of the existing jail. If funds were available the Government would readily consider 
the question of erecting a prison for such convicts in some healthy Bpot in the hills ; but 
that was not the issue before the House, The motion for reduction was eventually put 
and rejected by 61 votts to 34 and the Council was prorogued. The remaining demands 
were taken up at Nainital in Jone next. (For Proceedings See Vol. II.) 



The Punjab Legislative Council. 

The third Reformed Punjab Legislative Council met on the 3RD JANUARY 1927 
at the Council Chamber, Luboit*, for swearing in of new elected and nominated member*. 
Of 98 members more than 90 took oath one after the other and it took th rn three-quarters 
of an hour to do so. No other Luemess was tiausacled and the Council adjourned till 
the next day when the election of the President took place. Khan Bahadur Choudhuri 
Sahabuddin was declared duly ekctul President of the Council and Baidar Buta Singh 
as its Deputy President. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

Three Ministers Appointed. 

H. E. the Governor of the Punjab appointed the following as Ministers to ad¬ 
minister the Transferred Departments in the Punjab*—Agricu'ture, Excise and Public 
Works—Bardar Jogendra Singh; Education and Industries —Mr. Manoharlal ; Local Self- 
Government, Medicine and Sanitation—Mr, Malik Ferozekhan Nun. 

In the last two Councils there w r rrc only two Ministers, but this time the Governor 
appointed a third Minister. Thus all the three communities were repiceentcd in 
the Ministry, the Sikh, the Hindu and the Muslim. Sardar Jogendra Singh was re¬ 
appointed, and Mr. Manohailal waB appointed in place of Rai Sahib Chaudhn 
Cbhoiuram, Education Minister, who was not re-appomted. The third portfolio was 
created for a Muslim Minister and Malik FYrozckhan Nun was appointed to hold the 
charge of this portfolio. 

There was a stiong agitation amongst the Punjab Mussulmans and in the local Muslim 
press during the last two wt rks foi the appointment of a Muslim Minister and this senti¬ 
ment was voiced by the Muslim League at its recent sesbion in Delhi. Mr. Malik 
Ferozekhan is a young Banister practising in the Lahore High Court and had been 
thrice elected to the Reformed Punjab Council. Mr. Manoharlal was a membei of the first 
Reformed Punjab Council W’h« n he was its Deputy President, 

The Governors Opening Address. 

The next meeting of the Council took place on the L8TII FEBRUARY when His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab addressed the members of the Council. His 
Excellency, after welcoming the members, referred to the changes in the people’s minds 
brought about by the Reforms scheme and the iniluencc that the new Councils had exerted 
on the public and the general course of ad ministration. 

Explaining his motive in appointing a third Minister, lie said that he had found in 
the history of the Punjab Council many of the beginnings of genuine par*y spirit, but 
definite formation on paity lines had constantJy been obscuicd by the influence of other 
issues, at one time by the aitci results of the non-co-opcratioa or the Khilafat move¬ 
ment, at another by agitation among the SikliB and so loith. 

Continuing His Excellency said • “It was because I felt that though there were 
beginnings of party life in the Council, the divisions had, nevertheless, not crystalised 
finally on party lines that I took last December the com so of adding a third Minister to 
the Punjab. I believed that in the present state of thiugs when the Punjab was still 
feeling its way to definite party system it would bo a real advantage to have # as early as 
poBSibleall the main elements repnsented m the Government .*• Proceeding, the Governor 
said.—“My hope was to secure for the Punjab at so interesting and active a period of 
of its development a Ministry constituted on such basis that no important section could 
complain that its interests were likely to be disregarded and lastly I hoped that by 
widening somewhat the basis of administration 1 should make some contribution towards 
the stilling of communal difference, at all events m the political sphere. The present 
session will show howr far I have correctly assumed that there exists in this Council a 
genuine desire to unite in promoting ordered and haimonious progress in the province, 
a desire strong enough to induce various sections to abate something of their mutual 
differences in order to secure the greater good of the whole. It is no mean ideal, yet it 
is not one which in troth asks of any man to make an unreasonable sacrifice. 

Referring to other probkms of administration, the Governor Baid in respect of 
crime the province was returning to the normal, but communal differences were still 
being deliberately exploited and fomented. There seemed to be one clear feature of the 
present situation. Communal feeling nowhere reached a real state of tension and nowhere 
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manifested itself in any dangerous form unless there had been keen activity in the com¬ 
munal press or on thoso disreputable platforms where this form of excitement was 
purveyed to the public. “ It is a distrefsmg feature of affairs to-day” said the Governor, 
“that ordinaiy men of each community were not allowed to live at peace and iind their 
own adjustments. Mischief comeB from above and not from below. I cannot judge of 
the truth of the rebuke sometimes brought against the Punjab that it supports the worst 
communal press in India; but 1 should pity any other province which could 6how so 
many examples of indecent virulence. Of all infernos which the imagination of mankind 
has painted, surely the deepest, and the most dreadful hell must be reserved for those 
whose only claim to consideration on the day of judgment will lie in the plea that they 
have damned the faith of othei s. We have warned and we have prosecuted; we have 
made direct attempts at conciliation ; but this is a matter in which one well directed 
movement of public opinion would i’ai outweigh any effort which the Government can 
make or any effect which it can produce. In all sincerity, I ask for the assistance here 
of members of this Council and ior the exercise of the intluencc which they comma d 
outside its walls 

In conclusion Ilia Excellency hoped the members of the Council will realise that 
the life of the Council had leached one of those critical stages winch in ancient medicine 
would have be«n called chmactenc , for it is the work ot thiB Council which would come 
under the direct obseivation and view of the Statutoiy Commission. 

No-conlulence Motion. 

Dr. Mahomed Alaro, Leader of the Nationalist Party, then mov^d a resolution express¬ 
ing want of confidence in the thice Mimsteis m chargi of the Transferred departments 
of ilic Punjab Government. IJcfoie the movri had made ins speech and the motion was 
dibcussid in the House, the Pirsulrnt requested toe ni'mibiiti who wcic m favour of leave 
being gianted t.r stand in then places. As Jess than 30 members stood up in favour 
of the motion, leave was not gianted to discuss the resolution. Only 21 members supported 
the discutsion of the motion and the announcement, by the I resident that 1< ave had 
not been granted by tho Council was lcceived amidst cheers of Ministerialists. 

The Budget for 1927-28. 

Sir Geoffrey Pe Montmorency, Finance Member, then presented the budget estimates 
of the Punjab for the year 1027-28. When Sir Geoffrey concluded his speech he was 
greeted With cheers from all sides of the House. 

According to budget estimates the balance of all accounts at the close of 1927-28 is 
expected to be Rs. 43 lakhs. Ks. 1,173 lakhs ot oidmary revenue expendituie and lis. 252 
lakhs of capital expcndituie will be met during the yeai. Ordinaiy levenue account and 
insurance tund accounts will show plub balances ol Us. 21 and 41 lakhs rtspietivdy at 
the close ot the year. Latter balance includes the appropnatiou of Its. 15 lakhs out ot 
revenue to the revenue lcseive fund uhich will Bland at Rs. 2G lakhs on 1st Apul 1927. 

Receipts. 

In oidinary revenue account nccipts are estimated at Rs. 1,113 lakhs or 36 lakhs 
jess than the ongina) estimates of 192(1-27. P< crease is due to the remission of Rs. 17 
lakhs m taxation announced m June Iasi, an increase of Rs. 14 and halt lakhs in irriga¬ 
tion, woiking chaiges and a fall under excise of Rs. 4 and half lakhs. Allowance has 
also been made ioi expected contraction in the area under cottoi^on account of fall in 
trices. Oid\naiy revenue expendituie is estimated to be Rs. 1,173 lakhs or Rs. 10 lakhB 
in excess of modified grant of the* present year. Chief mcieases are Rs. 5 and half lakhs 
under Civil administration, Rs. 7 lakhs m beneficent departments and 12 lakhs in P. W, D. 
Substantial portion of mcieai-e is to be devoted to improvements in the administration 
of jails, agriculture, education, industries, provinciaheation of hospitals and com¬ 
munications. 

Expenditure. 

Steady progiess in the development of nation-building activities generally is provided 
for under capital expenditure. The main objects of estimated expenditure of Rs. 262 
lakhs are Bydro-electi ic Scheme, Sutlej valky inigation project and communications in 
Nili Bar* At is hoped to finance the yeai’s proglamme mainly from the proceeds of the 
past and future sales of Government lands though ordinary revenue account shows a 
balance at the close of the year. The late of mciease m expenditure has recently been 
greater than the rate of increase in income. 

In presenting the budget, the Finance Member pointed out that though irrigation 
scheme promised sure additions to the peimancnt revenue within a few years, yet mean* 
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while prudence demanded that the growth of spending activity shall not outrun the 
limits set by the late at which resources expand. No remissions of taxation are proposed 
for the purpose of financing the capital projects. A small loan of about Ea.dO lakhs 
may have to be taken from the Government of India towards the close of the year 1J27--3. 
The Council then adjourned till the 5th March. 


Voting on Budget Demands. 


Provision For Beggars. 

thp Kth and 6th Maick the Council devoted its whole time to the discussion 
of ,.2 nXt Votin g oa Budget demands co, mrnced on the 8TH MAUCH when the 
Government's demands for grants came up for dtscussion and the lust thirteen demands 
from demand No. 32 to demand No. 20 were voted without any discussion Demand 

No' 19 moved bv the finance Member in inspect of miscellaneous departments (reserved) 

laisrd a short discussion owing to amendment moved by Mr. Chaudhri Afsal Haq 
lor a cut of one rupee with respect to item of lis. 0,000, the total donation ior charit¬ 
able nui nose to discuss the policy of Government regarding p.ov.sion ma le for b'ggars, 
tMior vagrants indigent and old persons. The amendment was supported by a laige 
number of non official members, all of whom urged the Government to open poor houses 
and make some piovision for Indian beggars, vagrants and ohl pe,sons and introduce 
a^me sort of legislation to stop b-ggaiy in public stieets. Tim finance Member who 
exDresBed sympathy with the mover of the amendment said that the matter was pnmanly 
for local bodies to deal with and Government did not Hue to foicc on local bodies 
measui.s which they were not piepared to umhrtake. The mover, however pressed Ins 
amendment to vote which was earned and winch amounted lo a vole of censure on 
Government. The demand was then passed with this nominal cut. 

Development of Industrie?. 

The neat demand No. 18 moved by Mr. Mauohailal, Education and Industries 
Minister for a grant oi Rs. 1,00,31,000 in respect of industries (revenue and capital) 
evoked a’ likely and animated debate and after a minor amendment had been moved by 
Mr Chaudhuri Af/.al Ilaq and withdrawn, discussion continued for more tuan one hour 
" the mot on m which members from all sides ef the House took part. All non-offici. 
memtem strongly criticised the small amount provided for industries and attacked 
Government for their apathy towards promotion and development of industries in the 
1’uniab Lala Dhanpatrai (Industries constituency representative) characterised the action 
of the Government in appointing a Development Boaul without sufficient provision of 
money as Tfa“c Sheikh Mahomed Sadiq and Sardar Dpi Singh suggested to the 
Government to sfait factories which would provide wo.k lor tue unemployed Lala 
ltndh.ai (Swaraiist) uiged for total rtjcction oi the demand so that the f mance Popart- 
m» mtghr p ovtic more money for the development of mdustr.es next time. Raja 
Namndranath and Dr. Gokalchand Narang while depiecat.ng the small amount provided 
fnr mduBtries by the Finance Member asked the House not to thtow out the demand but 
accept whatever they had got, and light for more. Dr. Gokalcband said that Ministers bad 

no hand in framing ihe budget and, theretore, they should not be punished for the fault 

of the Finance Depa.tment. He urged the house to reject the demands m respect of 
land revenue stamps and general administration etc., when those demands would come 
up for vote’so that the® Government might note their feeling in the matter, bufhe asked 
the House not to reject totally the industry demand. The motion being put to vote 
thP President. but oppositionists claiming division voteB were taken and 
the toS^mand^arp^ed by * votes^gaiust 22 amidst cheer, of Ministerialists. The 
Council then adjourned. 

Government’s Co-operative Policy Criticised, 

On the 9TH MARCH the Council devoted full four hours to the discussion and 
voting on Government demands for grants and after prolonged debates passed only 
two mere demands No. 17 and 18 in respect of agriculture and medical and public 
health without any cut, though some members strongly criticised the working of the 
co-operative societies in the Punjab and pointed out to the Minister of Agriculture that this 
excellent movement was unfortunately manned by one class of people alone and was 
confined only to agriculturists. Medical and Fubl.c Health department also came in for 
a good deal of criticism at the hands of the members who urged for more adequate 

provision for dealing with epidemics and malaria, further promotion of vedic and unam 

yst em8 of medicine and creation of more hospitals for villages. Lala Bodhraj drew the 
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attention of the Government to corruption in (ho Medical department an! suggested the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the matter. Chaudhuri Dulichand urged for 
better piotection of rural interests and suggested that only agriculturist doctors should 
be appointed in rural hospital and dispensaiics. This suggistion evoked stiong resent¬ 
ment from urban members who said no question of Tuial and urban should arise in the 
matter of medical treatment. Dr. Gopichand, speaking as a medical practitioner, rrquested 
the Minister of Public Iloalth not to bung m the question of agriculturist or non¬ 
agriculturist in the Medical College and medical treatment and condemned the spirit, of 
communalism which luial members wcie trying to introduce even in the medical profession. 

The debate having taken a communal turn, the President, had to intervene. ITe 
regretted that on every subject the Indian m< rubers brought, in the question of rural and 
urban interests which he thought was very unioilunate and lie infoimed the House that 
in future he would not allow such discussion and hoped the members would not compel 
him to exeicise his light in disallowing communal discussions unless they were meant for 
a particular and specific purpose. 

Education Grant, 

The demand No. 16 for a grant of R*. 1,41,03,000 in r»spiel, of education (transferred) 
was moved by Mr. Manohailal, Ministci of E iucation. Chaudhuri Afzrl had moved an 
amendment lor a cut of one jupee with letptet to the item of 1U. 60,1)1,1170 for pnuiaiy 
education to discuss the Government's policy regarding compulsory pumary education 
and the mover had not concluded his speech when the Council adjournei. 

Representation in the Sri vices. 

On the 11TH MARCH Mr Ghaudhun Afzal Huq resumed Ins speech on thf amend¬ 
ment moved by Mi. Chaudhuri Jafaiul’ah Khan ytsteiday pioposirg a cut of lb*. 1 
from the total grant of Police to discuss the Provincial Police Commit tet’s report. 
The speaker was quoting extracts from ihn rrpoit when the Prrsidint. asked m inheis 
whether all of them have been supplied with a copy of the report. As all members 
did not possess a copy of the report, the President asked tbn Finance Membei whether 
the Government could supply copies to mcmbeis and as copies were not available at 
the amount, the President stopped discussion on the amendment, ami he put the demand 
under Tohce to vote which was dccland lost. The Finance Member claiming division, 
the motion was declared carried by 38 to 10 votes. 

The next demand under jails and convict sett emeuis was tinn voted without much 
discussion after the amendment moved by Mr. Afzal Haq to suggest improvements in the 
department had been lost. 

General Administration Demand. 

The Finance Mimhci then moved the demand under administration of justice. Rai 
Sahcb Chaudhuri Chotu Ram moved two amendments for a out of one rupee to diaw 
attention to paucity cf agricultunsts in the ranks of public prosecutors and in civil 
judicial sin vice. Both amendments were withdrawn after a lengtny and lively debate 
which again took a communal turn and there weir scvcial k quests to the President by 
Dr. Gokalchand Narang to disallow’aJl communal discuFsions in the House according to 
his tuling given two day ago. The mover of the amendment made it a matter of grrat 
grievance that agriculturists in the Punjab who formed eighty per cent of the population 
and who contributed to Government major pottion of the revenue and who gave thrir 
lives for the sake of the King and countiy doting the War did no^ receive their due and 
proper Share in civil judicial service and hoped that, when the future appointments are 
made by the High Court and other subordinate courts, special preference would be given 
to the claims ot agricultunsts. 

Hindu non-official members, who opposed the amendment, pointed out that agri¬ 
culturists as such without proper qualifications could not claim preference in public 
services, and the mover of the amendment, in the guise of demanding preference for 
agncultuiiBts, was really advocating the cause of Mussalmans of the province who also 
formed a majority of the population. 

The official point of view was explained by Mr. Craik, Secretary, who said he was 
the only member of the House who was a member of the Committee which led up to the 
resolution of 1919 referred to by the mover of the amendment. He thought no member 
could accuse bin of lack of sympathy with Zaminriars (agriculturists). H assured the 
House that it was always the practica of the Government when selecting recruits to 
various branches of public service to scrutinise their records, their educational qualifica¬ 
tions with most anxious care and it was the desire of the Government to see that landed 
Classes secured adequate representation in public services and in regard to nearly all 
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service. Definite proportions have been laid down by the Government and they were 
getting year by year increasing the number of recruits to various branches of public 
service from Zarnindars. They should not ignore that there were other classes who at 
present led the wav in education and intellectual attainments. 

Proceeding, Mr. Craik said it was not fair to keep oat men of outstanding educational 
merits merely because they did not belong to certain tnbs and in these days of higher 
standard of qualification** for public services, it was not fair to take a Zimiodar with 
inferior education meHy b'oaus rt h*» was a Zamindar. Subject to those reservations, 
the Government was faithfully endeavouring to follow and give effect to the policy laid 
down in 1919. The Government admitted that progress made in the last few years had 
not been so rapid as they as well a9 the mover of the amendment would have liked, but 
the Finance Member had given an undertaking that the matter would be taken up 
in consultation with the High Court ami in vie* of the undertaking, he hoped the mover 
would not press the amendment. 

Shaikh Faiz Mahomed referred to the paucity of Mahometan Judge* in the High 
Court since 19\9 and was discussing the question of the resignation of Hheikh Abdul 
Quadir, an ex-Judge of the Lahore High Court, and was mentioning that it was due to 
difference between Sir Shadilal Lai, Chief Justice and Sheikh Abdul Quadir that the 
latter was forced to resign his judgeship wlmn Sir Geoffrey de Montrnoiency rose to a point 
of order and asked the PiesHent’s ruling whether the member coulrl discuss the conduct of 
a Judge of the High Court in the Council. After short discussion on the standing order 
on the point, the President said if the Member referred lo any Ju !ge even in his admin¬ 
istrative capacity and meant to rtfbet upon him he ought to withdraw his remark. 
Quoting Parliamentary practice* on the subject, he said no reflect ions or disrespectful 
mention of any kind should bo made in respect of any Judge of any High Court and no 
member should introduce the personality of any Judge of any High Court or even of 
subordinate coui ts m discussion on the floor of the House. Only administrative actions of 
collective body of the High Court, if absolutely nec^Rsarv, might, be introduced an f if 
possible references to that also might be avoiI'*d. Sheik Faiz Mahomed withdrew his 
remarks and references to Sir Shadilal and Judges of the High Court ani apologised to 
the House for malting any such reference. 

The Demand under administration of justice was then put and carried. 

Transferred Department Demand. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh then moved ’demand under General Administration (transfer¬ 
red). There were tf*n amendments for cuts by non-official members under this demand 
to reduc* salaiy of Ministers, to di*cu33 the arbitrary manner of appointment of Ministers 
and to di«ca-s unconstitutional acceptance of Ministership. The President, ruled out 
fniir of the^e amendments remaiking that nn ier Pailiam mta-y practice the members 
could not discuss the action o p the Gov. rnor about, the selection of a Minister. Before 
othei amendments urging nductioii of MinMer’s salary coul I be moved, the Council 
adjourned. 

Debate on Ministers’ Salaries. 

On the 14TII MARCH the public gallenes were ciowded when the Council reassem¬ 
bled and resumed disemeion on the Government’s demand for grant relating to General 
Administration (tiansferr-vl). 

Dr. Shaik Mahomed Alara moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 72,000 with 
respect to the item of Us 1,80,000, th« total pay of officers urging a reductfon in the 
salaiy of the Ministers fiom Us. 5,000 to Rs. 3,000 each per mensem. In the course of 
a lengthy speech in Urdu, Dr. Alam said if the Ministers agreed to take a reduced salary 
they would bo more honoured bv the elected element of the House than would be the 
case if they continued to draw Us. 5,000 a month. The financial condition of ttfie province 
did not allow the provision of such a big sum for the salary of the Ministers. Out of 
the reduction proposed, a considerable amount, could be spent on charitms and other 
needs of the province. H» could not understand why a sura of Us. 15,000 instead of 
Us. 10,000 was being asked from the House when nothing extraordinary has happened to 
the province and no new departments have bien created for the Ministers If the House 
sanctioned an additional sum of Rs. 5,000 to-day for the Third Minister, they woul i be 
ask^d some time later to provide for four, five and ten more Ministers. On principle he 
objected that the best of their members should be taken away from the treasury benches 
on fat salaries from elected seats where they could be of use and service to the country 
and the people. 

Raizada Hansraj suppirted the amendment and reminded the House that when 
discussing the budget he had appealed to the Ministers to voluntarily take a less salary 
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than Rs 5,000 as has been done by the late Sir Sarendranath Baneijse and some other 
ministers in other provinces in India ; but he was sorry to find that it had produced no 
effect on their Ministers. He could not understand why the Ministers should take a 
higher salary than the High Court Judges who were drawing Rs. 4,000 per mensem and 
hoped they would not caie more for money than for Bervice of the oiuntry. 

Sir Geoffrey D.* Montmorency, Finance Member, explaining the reasons of the 
provision of salaiies of the ministeis as it Btood in the budget, said in the Punjab the 
maximum salaiy had been fixed by the statute at Its. 6,000 and that once the Legislative 
Council had voted a smaller 6aiaiy for the Minister that salary could not be raised. 
Moicover, he thought it would be very undesirable and invidious that a Minister should 
receive a smaller salary than a member of the Executive Couucil. It would at once 
give rise to the impression that the charge of the tiansferred departments was less 
important than the resetved departments. In the Punjab, a greater part of the new 
money went to the transfeired departments which were rapidly expanding. It was on 
tluse departments that interested criticism and suggestions, both inside and outside the 
Council, took place. It would, therefore, serin undesirable to take any step which should 
belittle the grave impoitance of the beneficent, and nation-building departments. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said if a smaller salary was voted for the Ministers 
men of good stamp would hesitate to accept the posts and he thought everybody lecog- 
msed that men of god stamp were rcquncd to take cliaige of these vrry important 
depnitments. Looking bark at the history of the Council, they found that the classes 
of prisons from which their Minister had been diawn w r ere persons interested m com twice 
and industiy owning and managing latge estates and engaged in tlie h gal profission. 
To all these three classes of person*, the Ministry involved severing of personal touch am! 
direction ami loss lor tbieo yeais in those sources v\ Inch they would have been otherwise 
personally managing. P* o| le of good stamp in a gooJ many ca-eo may be patriots. 
Nevertheless, they had duties towards their dependents and families and they c mid not 
seriously afford to jeopardise those interests by neglecting their business and occupying 
themselves in public dutits unless a fitting remuneration was paid for those public duties. 
The result of lowering the salary might be that for A-l Class of men they would get 
C.-3 Class of men. Moreover, even in days of financial stringency they did not suggest 
reduction of 6alaiy of the Ministers and the Finance Mrmber thought that in those flays of 
comparative there seemed far Iosb reasons, indeed hardly any reasons, to take 

the step of reducing the salaries of the Ministers. 

Afttr 3 horns’ animated debate the amendment was put to the House and n ject»*d, 
the cuppoitPis not claiming a division. The demand under Gcncial Administration (trans- 
(cued) was then put and earned. The Council then adjourned. 

E\emption of Sword fiom Arms Act. 

On the 16TH MAliCIl thiee moie demands were voted in the Council without 
much discussion and pioc'edir.gs were mote or less dull compared to y«stei lay’s animated 
debate. The demand under General Administration (resolved) w r as voted with a nominal 
cut of one lupcc which was pioposed by Cbauohuri Afzal Haq to raise a discussion for 
the exemption of the sv\oid from the operation of the Aims Act and earned mspite of 
official opposition. 

Sir Fszh Hussain, speaking on the motion on bf half of the Government, infoimed 
the House that the sword had been exempted from the operations of the Arms Act for 
certain class of persons in the Punjab, namely, those who paid mcometax or certain 
amount ot land revenue and title-holders etc., and that the Government of India had 
been pleased to accept the r<commendations of the Punjab Government on the lesolunon 
moved ami a<h pted by the Iloube some yeais ago ; hut the Government could not exempt 
the sw f oid for all peisona on account of uufoitunate communal tension m the province 
and ilots tljat broke out aftei the lesolution on the subject was adopted in the House 
in 1924. 

The Bhakra Dam Scheme. 

Five motions for cuts were moved by various non-official members to reduce the 
grant, under irrigation two of which were withdrawn, two ruled out of order by the 
Pfcbithnt and one was rejected by 27 to 24 votes and the total demand was voted after 
a shoit (iitcu9sion. Speakiug on the amendment moved by Mr. Chaudbri Uhbotu Bam 
proposing a token cut to piotett against the delay in pushing forward the Bhakia Dam 
scheme and that project, Mr. Smith, Chief Engineer, informed the House the reason why 
the Bhakia Dam scheme was delayed. He said that in the opinion of experts no suitable 
site for the dam was available which could benefit the districts of Bohtak and Hissar 
where distress owing to scarcity of water was acute and they could not build tlje 
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scheme on something that would eventually fail and bo a source of great danger to the 
districts and before spending the taxpayers' money they wanted to be sure that they 
were going to bui'd on something certain and which would be a benefit to the agricul¬ 
turists of the districts. Speaking about the project Sir Fuzli JTussain, Revenue 
Member, informed the House that. tht*y were waiting for the decision of the Government 
of India and the sanction of the Secretary of State on the scheme submitted by 
them and that the Government did not show any lack of sympathy in the matter which 
was still being examined by expeits. 

The Council was discussing the demand uuder registration when it adjourned. 

Debate on Excise Policy. 

On the 16TH MARCH further demands for grants were discussed and voted. The 
demands under registration, forests, and stamps were voted without, ar.y cuts and 
much discussion but the demand under excise created considerable excitement and 
was n f t carried until division was called. The token cut proposed by Tiai Sahib 
Ohaudhri Ghoturarn to denounce the present system of recruitment in ihe Excise 
Department which, according 1 .1 him, resulted in very poor representation of Zammdars, 
particularly Hindu Z'lmindais, was eventually withdrawn by the mover after an assurance 
had been given by U*e Minister for Agriculture that everything possible is b^ing done 
for proper representation of Zamindars in the department. 

Haidar Narain Singh then moved another token cut to discuss the excise policy of 
the Government and, in his speech, afekod the Government to leach the goal of their 
policy, namely, total prohibition without delay even at the sacrifice of revenue. The 
amendment was warm’y supported by a large number of non-official members all of whom 
nrg.-d the minimum consumption of liquor to b - * biought to zero and savp the p»ople 
fiom the drink evil. Those w ho opposo i the amendment paid it was excessive drinking 
which was a v ee and total prohibition would never be a success and would result in 
Incirasc of illicit distillation 

Hardar .logendia Singh, Minister for Agriculture, expressed his sincere sympathy 
with the object of the mover and welcomed all suggestions winch would prevent drinking 
in the provinces. High duties on hquois, he told, had been propostd by the Gov¬ 
ernment to prevent excessive dunking and not to get high income. He pleaded f r 
co-operation fully with the Govtrnm'nt in era heating the di ink evil and illicit, distilla¬ 
tion. After assuianers Irom tho Minuter, the mover wanted to withdraw lus amendment, 
but leave to withdraw was r fused by the Council and the motion reducing the demand 
under excise by one rup»»c was put to the House and was carried by 87 to 24 vote*. 

The Council was discussing the demand under land icvcnuc when it adjourned. 

Remission Of Tax On Wcll-irngated Lands. 

On the 17TH MARCH di^cu-sion and voting on the Government’s deman Is for 
grants were considered in the C uncil. Of 32 demands 31 had been disoosed of up to 
yesteiday evening and only the last, demand under land Tevenue was discussed to-day 
and voted after the amendment moved by Rii Sahib Vhaudhn Chhotuiam pioposing a 
cut of one rupee uiging the Government to remit taxes on well-iriigaied lands had been 
carried by 30 to 26 vuTs. Altogether bix amendments proposing cuts under this de¬ 
mand were raovtd thicc of which vveic withdiawn, one ruled out oE order and one was not 
moved at the request of the Revenue Member and the last one wub carried reducing the 
grant to rupee one despite Government opposition. • 

On the total Government.’* demands foi grants only foui cuts in the form of token 
cuts weie carried by the Council and the lest, of the demands were vote 1 in full. Four 
token cuts that were effected ielated to thr? demand under Education (Transferred) 
General Administration (Reserved,) Excise and Lan l Revenue. The House then adjourned. 

Release of Sikh Prisoners. 

On the 21ST MARCH after 4 hours 1 lively debate the Council carried a non- 
official resolution moved by Sauiar Kumlan Singh recommending to the Government to 
forthwith release Saidar Kharak Singh, Piesidcnt, Central Board and all other Gurdwara 
prisoners. The Government did not c'aim a dniaion. The resolution wai warmly sup¬ 
ported by the non officials of all partirs and appeals were male to the Government to 
close the chapter of the Sikh struggle for Gurdwara reform by showing magnanimity and 
releasing the Gurdwara prisoneia especially when the Gurdwara Act was passed and the 
Gurdwara disputes were being disposed of by the Gurdwara tribunal, thus showing that 
the Sikhs had given up direct action and had taken recourse to constitutional methods 
and ordinary law of the land. 

47 
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The Finance Member's Statement. 

Speaking on the resolution regarding the release of the Sikh Quardwara prisoners. 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, Finance Member, raid that he was fully aware how 
genuinely the sympathies of the Sikhs were engaged in the resolution and the Government 
knew full well the importance they attached to it. While sympathising with individual 
cases, no one could set aside the fact that the acts of these persona individually and in 
mass had certain more serious aspects. They were all apostles of direct action. Offences 
under the Civil law, which governed the rights of their fellow citizens have been com¬ 
mitted by them, in addition to causing giave (listuibances to public tranquillity. They 
have actually committed offences against persons and propeity mvolviifg^n some cases 
violence in varying degrees. It was the earnest de sire of the Government, to ensure the 
woiking of the Gurdwara Act, to compose troubles and take all such measures as would 
remove rancour. The offer of the condition by the Government to the prisoners was 
made in a fair and just spirit and did not involve expression of regret- by the prisoners 
for what had been done. It m<rHy constituted a fair and just invitation to those who 
had been convicted to abandon dnect, action in future and to adopt those piovisions of 
the law which had been passed by the Sikh community approved by othei communities 
and even passed into law by this legislature. These who did not elect to take advantage 
of the offer indicated tint they hail elected to puisue the old and bad way of direct 
action. They would no doubt like to emeige as martyis in a cause and as persons of 
different calibre to those who had accepted tl»e offer. Exptiience bad shown them that 
general amnesties did not always have beneficial lesults as was supposed they would 
have. This was specially the case w'lth the Sikhs The release of Sikh piisonrrs in 
1922 did not bring peace Similar action in 1023 after the Guiu-ka-bagb affair did 
not bring immediate improved relations. He admitted that the prestige of the Gov¬ 
ernment would in no way suffer. Nevertheless, the question was whether this act of 
kindness in the gereial interests of the public was going to be an act, of wise adminis¬ 
tration. In the present case they weie dealing with men who still were uniepentant 
and who had a predilection for applying the doctrine of direct action and force as the 
sole solution of questions of civil lights. No Govt inmeiit would be justified in taking 
an easy-going view of such predilections oi any g’ossmg over such predilections by 
amnesties. The Government could not affoid to be thought as ready lightly to condone 
breaches of the law which biokc the civil lights of citizens. Even if the Government, 
ill spite of these weighty considerations, had been inc mod at the beginning of this 
year to consider this as a veiy special case, did they lcceive any cncouiageniont in any 
Bikh quarter to do so? asked the Finance Member. Recent unbridled speeches and 
formation of jathas were signs that, those uim pentant peisons in favour of direct action 
woultl, if they emerged from jail, unfortunat«iy still find elrnunts among the Sikhs 
prepaied to fall in with then views. For this reason, baid the Finance Member, the 
Government must oppose the main object of the molution. Rut po far as Harder 
Kharak Singh peisonally was concerned, he said he had finished serving out his sentence 
of substantive imprisonment of 4 yeais in Apill last and was now serving sentences in 
continuation of the sentences under the Piisons Act wInch will expire about December 
next. He w'as sentenced three times for offences under the Prisons Act and has now 
served out the first of these sentences and was serving the second. The Governor in 
Council has decided to release him on the expiry of Ins second sentence and to remit 
his third •sentence. He will accordingly be released about the beginning of June next. 

Non-officul Resolutions, 

On the 22ND MARCH four non-official lesolutions were discussed in the Council, 
two of which were withdiawn, one was cairied and the last was talked out. When 
the Council reassembled, discussion continued on Chuudhri Afzal Haq’s resolution 
recommending to the Government to take nccessaiy steps to stop the institution cf 
Honorary Magistrates within the period of the next three yiars. The icsolution did not 
receive the full support of the House and though suppoited by a number of members, 
was stiongly opposed by a majority who defended the institution of Honorary-Magistrates 
and said that they were doing a good deal of public service and should not be abolished. 

Sir Geoffrey De Montmorency, spraking on behalf of the Government, said that 
abolition of this honorary agency which existed in the most democratic countries and 
was doing useful woik, specially in small towns, would cost the Province about Rs. 9 
and one-fourth lakhs. The Government was of opinion that the agency should be con¬ 
tinued and new rules and instructions would be strictly enforced in future while making 
appointments. If at any future time stror.g, impartial, and honest Panchayata came into 
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being, the Government would re-examine the matter and might dispense with some of 
the Honorary Magistrates The rosolu'ion was wi'hdiawn. 

The next resolution which was also moved by Chaudhri Afzal Haq recommended 
to the Government to take necessary steps to accommodate in the Punjab jails all political 
prisoners of this piovince including martial law prisoners who are serving their terms 
of imprisonment in the jails of other piovinces. The resolution which was sup¬ 
ported by a number of Sikh members did not oxcito any lively debate and the Finance 
Member made an important speech explaining the Governraent’a position in tho matter. 

The Finance Member said so far as lie had been able to discover, no martial law 
piisoners were confined in jails in other provinces. Some time ago, 9 martial law 

prisoners were confined in the penal settlement of the Andamans. He was quite 

willing to send for the rolls of these prisoners an t to see how the case stood as regards 
these prisoners. There wcie, however, 35 convicts confined in jails in other provinces 
who weic not martial law prisoners, but persons convicted of serious criminal cons¬ 
piracies against the State and of offences against the Arms and the Navy. With one 
exception, thf'sc prisoners were convicted during tho war and between the years 1915 
anti 1917. There was proof that the leaders of these conspiracies in some cases received 
assistance from sources outside India and were instigated in the foolish acts which they 
committed by those sources. Moit of them were sentenced to transportation for life or 
transportation to 20 o'-25 years. In the ordinary course, all of them would have born 
transposed to tho Andamans; but at that time the Government of India considered 
that in view of insecurity of the seas and the pressing need of tho troops it would 
bo unsafe to transport a number of such dangerous conspirators at that time to the 
Andamans. It was considered at the sam° time dangeroua and undesirable to confine 

these dangerous conspirators in the Panjab jails. After discussion with the Panjab 

Government, therefore, it was finally decided that the gang should be split up and be 
incarcerated in jails in other provinces. This was accordingly done and the wisdom 
of this step became almost immediately apparent because of the veiy dangerous 
mutiny organised by a few of those prisoners in H?zaribagh jail. At present there 
were 35 of those convicts, of whom 3 i were convicted m the circumstances above men¬ 
tioned. They were confined in jails in other provinces in ihe following manner: 12 in 
Central Provinces, 14 in Bombay, 1 in Bihar, 7 in Madras and 1 in Burma. After 
giving the most careful consideration to those point.®, the Government, have come to 
the conclusion that it would be highly undesirable to hiing back at. once the whole of 
these prisoners to the Pan jib jails ; but the Government have decided that owing to the 
change m the atmosphere, it may now bo po c sihle to consider the return to the Panjab 
jails of some of the convicts if carefully selected. The res ilution being pressed by the 
mover was put and carried amidst non-official applause. The Council then adjourned. 
Agriculture Minister’s Statement. 

On the 23RD MARCH the last sitting of tho Council was held and after a number 
of demands for supplementary giants were voted and Sir Fa/.li Hussain had introduced 
the Punjab Land Revenue (Amendment) Bill the Council adjourned sine die. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singh, Minister of Agriculture, made a lengthy statement to-day 
explaining the programme of woik to bo cairied out duiing the coming years and the 
policy to be pursued by his department. The Minis'cr was constantly interrupted and 
several points of order were raised by members while he was reading his speech. 
Members who raised th^ points of order wanted to know from the President whether a 
Minister could make a statement of the policy without allowing the Council to discuss it. 
Tba President informed the House that the Minister was reading a statement with the 
permission of the chair. Sardar Jogendra Singh describing bis five years* programme 
said they would bo opening in the pieBent year 7 farms and 26 veterinary hospitals and 
had also been able to secure tho sei vices of a fruit expert. They were also studying the 
problem of lift irrigation and hoped as the result of investigations, they would be able 
to afford dry areas of the Punjab some facilities of organised irrigation. In bis opinion, 
meat or milk was essential for proper nouiishment and he was making arrangements 
for increasing milk supply and was trying to quicken up the pace of Felected breeding 
of cows. He hoped to open two thousand more co-operative societies in the new year 
and thought there was great scope for capitalists to join together and to make money 
available both for agriculture and industry. Rrgarding the excise policy, he could not see 
the possibility of enforcing piohibition but. for the next fpw years if they could make use 
of local option in cities and could orgauise tempernnee societies in villages and close down 
shops where conditions permitted, they would have done a good deal to pave the way 
for prohibition. in. ■■. 



The C. P. Legislative Council. 

The first sitting of tie Third Rifoimcrl TrgiVativc Courcil was held on the 8TH 
JANUARY 1928 in the noon in the Council Hall, Nnppur under the presidency of 
Mr. C, U. Wills. The business on tie day was the chetirn of five iwmlers to the Court 
of the University by non-official members of the Council. The election of the President 
was held on the 10th, when Ru 8. M Cbitnavis was declared i Icctcd pmidrnt by 47 
votes against 20 votes srcuTed by his rival Mr. G. 8. Gupta. The house then adjourned 
after some minor transactions. 

Governor's Address to Mfmbers. 

On the 111H JANUARY His Excellency the Governor entered the Council Chamber 
in procession and congratulated Sir Cbitnavis brarh’y on Ins election as the President 
and the Council on having got. him as their Pnsidfi.t He tsid that Mr Chitnnvis’s 
family had playrd a notable part in the history of tins city and jrcvince and of this 
Council. He said that it was a r-maikable thing that one hi ether should succeed arolher 
in the high office to which Sir Fankaia Pan 1 ad been called, and wit lied lnm euccess dunrg 
h s tenure. 

He, then addressing the Council, expressed satisfaction for filling up the blark 
leftin the rules for working the rew constitution l y the just mode of eVcticn. He was 
anxious to have it, settled as soon as possible whrther tiny wlslicd lnm to tala action 
to restore the woiking of the constitution to the foim interded by Parliament and in 
vogue in most of the other provinces. Fo long as the lan placed by tl tir pirdrcefFore 
in this Council on the formation of a Ministry existfd, be Faid lie was not a fire agent. 
He could not as in the provimrs in which no ban existed prreerd to give effect to what 
setmed to be the verdict, of 1 he constituencies without calling these together and taking 
their formal decision. He sympathised with the unsuccessful old rmmbeiB and con¬ 
gratulated the successful old and new mcmbcis. As many as 21 old members have bctn 
re-elected and 84 are newr ones. 

He said that he had nominated the full nnnilur of eight official permissible under 
the Act. This has been done partly to gain time to look around ard ser whethei there 
aTe other intnests depriving of representation oi moir Tepmiillation in the Council, but 
mainly because be wanted to make more opportumtns ff biiuging into touch wiUi each 
other official and ehcted representatives of the people. Many of tie n imndc rslandings 
which now occur are due to that, lack of fiee intercourse on equal footu g which 
works in the legislatures. He said ll at he learned so much fi< ni n ixinp in the lobbies of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State with these who w<uld gu’de public 
opinion that he attached special importance to this training for as many cfficcTs of the 
Government as possible. He tl ought that, time veic fi w public men wbo will deny 
that they in the turn lad domed benefit firm sin.i'ar intoircuise with (fficiale. 

While addressing the Council in last Mmcb, he called upon them to sink inciaJ, 
communal and sectional differences and join fences with his Government, in tie battle 
against ignorance, disease and povnty. Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Iiwin’s 
visit to tIns province gave a rrmaikable stimulus to the development of tins spnit. He 
remarked that where the atmospleie was wring, ro mrasrrep, Lowevei perfect in foim 
and conception, would do much good. Wheie the atmoFphrTe is right, even faulty 
measures^ie effective. He then referred to several impioviments yarticnlarly for medie&r 
treatment of women and children. His Government has alto hern leviewing its jail 
policy and tackling the problem of released prisoners. His Government has at work 
the steam tackle for ploughing authonsed by the last Council and is preparing a Hill to 
facilitate the consolidation of scattered holdings for the consVi ration of the Council. 
His Government has prepared materials for the reorganisation of tl t* piovmcial servicer, 
but has postponed any decision until they shall have shown whether tiny wished the 
Governor in Council or their own Minis ters to take the firal responsibility with uspict 
to what should be tiansferred departments. 

Concluding his address, be said that the time had ccme to have them to the dis¬ 
cussion of the constitutional question they had been called together io decide. He said 
that on public and personal grounds, he wanted them to take part, in the gr'at scheme 
inaugurated by Parliament of developing self-governing institutions with a view to the 
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progressive realisation of responsible Government in "British India as an integral part 
of the empire. He assured bis help towards the realization of that, great, conception. He 
had no prejudices as by now they must have realised about any person or any party in 
this Council. His Bole desire i* ti act constitutionally to the best of his ability. He 
always held that to have any permanent value, the decis'on to have Minn?Ws muRt be 
theirs and not his. It is for them to take or to refuse the opportunities offered to them. 

Motion for Ministers’ Salary Passed. 

After the Governor hal addressed the members, the Hon’ble Mr. Marten moved for 
flic supplementary demand amounting to Rs. 0,000 on account of sa’aries of two 
Ministers for one month and Rs. 1,000 for tiavelling allowance. 

Mr. Go’o opposed the motion and proposed a out of Rs. 8,000 thus fixing the salaries 
of the Ministers a 4 Rs. 4 only. Ran TUhadnr N. K K**lkar suppottrd Mr. Gole. 

Mr. Ragbavendra Ran, on behalf of the Nationals Party, supported the supple¬ 
mentary demand stating that his constituency has given the vtrdiot for woiking the 
rt forms. Mr, Dick supported the motion for the snop’empntary demand. 

Dr. Khare opposing the motion asserted that there were many inconsistencies in the 
utterances of the rmmb<»i@ who were in favour of Mipport ing the M inisteiw’ salaues and 
wotking the refotms. Hr fuithn said that the heavens would not fall if they waited for 
a month and a half. 

Khan Bahadur Gnlnm Mohideen seveiely eritieisrd the Responsive Co-operation 
Party and the n^wly formed Nationalist Party. ID* said that they were for wniking the 
reforms and would vote for the supplementary demand ; but they did not approve of the 
personnel for the offices of Mmist^rs 

Mr Ghanshjatn Gupta, on behalf of th a Congress Party, opposed the motion, stating 
that the plrdgrB of the Respons ve (’e-operaMon Party or the Independent Party did not 
allow them to accept offi'vs. He thm appealed to all Congressmen to protect the piestigc. 
of the Congn s* 

Mr. Umrsh Dutt. Pha*ak said th t he was for opposition, but on hearing the speeches 
of the Congress Paity he cam** to tin dfcision to snppoit the supplementary demand. 

Mr. Kedar said that the Ministers’ posts were not, in the gift of tho Government. 
If backed by the mnjmity party, they will have the privilege of suggesting persona for 
ministerships. 

Mr. Mahonud Sharif Hussain Faid that the formation of the ministry at tins stage 
was a mere show and that it coujrj not be a stable ministry. 

The motion for the supplementary demand was carii-’d, 55 voting f »r the demand 
and lf» against it. 


Voting on other Demands. 

The Pfcoiul supplementary demand amounting to lls. 3,25,000 for advances to culti¬ 
vators under the Agriculturist Loan Act and the tlmd demand amounting to lls. 75.000 
for advance to cultivators under the Land Impregmcnt, Loans Act weie accepted by the 
Council without any debate and the Council then adjourned. 

On the 12TH JANUARY the Ilon’ble Mr. Marten read a statement on behalf of the 
Government announcing the appointment of Mi. Ilagbvmdia Rao <f BiJaspur and Mr. 
Jtamrao Deshmukh of Arnraoti as M 111 steis, Mr. Khapardc, llispondvist, was declared 
as Deputy Ihcsident and the Council then adjourned. 

Budget Estimates for 1927-2 8. • 

The Council next met for ite Budget Session on the 3RD MARCH with the IL n'ble Sir 
Shaukera Rao Chitnnvis in the chair. The vieitois’ galleiies wcie sjarse'y attended. 
For the first time during the last three aud ialf years, the two Ministers, Misers. K. 
Rnghavcndra Rao and R. M. Dishmukh rat in the Treasury bench. The llon’ble Mr. 
Uagbavendta Rao was dressed in white khaddar and wore a Gandhi cap 

The Hon. Mr. J. T. Marten, Finance Mimber, in presenting the Budget for 1927-28, 
said that last year he ended his speech on note of hope pieoedcd by a note of warning. 
The circumstances of the yfar had shown that th* 1 warning was necessary though the 
year had proved less favourable than they hoped. There wa9 no cause for alaini but 
with a right understanding of the situation tluy had substantial giounds for guarded 
optimism owing to unfavourable conditions of the year which resulted in the fall in 
prices of cotton and the off ct on the money maiket of that fall, land revenue had to be 
suspended in Berar and Nngpur Divisions. The decrease m the spending capacity of the 
people had reacted on other beads of lcvenue. Instead of a deficit of about, fts.* 25 lakhs 
as originally estimated, the revised cetimatcs showed a deficit of over Rs. GO JakhB and 
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the balance bad, therefore, been reduced by that much. The free opening balance 
which stood at Rs. 78 lakhs in the beginning of the current year was now down to under 
Es. 5 lakhs. 

Estimates for 1927-28. 

Turning to the Budget for 1927-28, Hon. Mr. Marten sail that they had budgetfed 
for revenue of about Rs. 663 lakhs and expenditure of 693 lakhs which resulted in a 
deficit in revenue account of Its. 30 lakhs. A sum of Its. 66 lakhs would be boi rowed 
from the Government of India to meet certain items of capital expenditure which had 
b en met in the past from the provincial balance and thus add a corresponding amount 
to the balances. This will give a ficc closing balance of Its. 13 and half lakhs. The 
actual balance in Famine Insurance Fund at the end of the next year is estimated at 
over Es 2 cioics. For the coming year Its. 33 and half lakhs have been allotted for 
new expenditure, bulk being non-recurring of which about Rs. 6 and half lakhs will bo 
on the lescrved side and about Its. 27 lakhs on the transferred side. 

After pointing out that the pioportion of expenditure on transfetred side had 
sfrndily increased, Hon. Mr. Marten said that the excess of fluid assets over liabilities 
which %\p.s (stimated at Es. 136 lakhs at the end of the Budget y ar to U> 51 lakhs. Tho 
Finance Member inferred to the welcome news of the announcement in the Assembly 
regaiding the remission of piov.ncial contributions in part, permanently anil concluded * 
“ We shall have exhausted our previously accumulated balances in useful expenditure 
mostly iu the t?at sfened and nation-building departments while at, the same time 
steadily building up our Famine Insurance Reserve. Presuming that the receipts fiom 
land revenues, excise, stamps and forests k^cp steady, we can hope for a slight excess of 
income over ordinary cxpendituie. But our hopes of expansion in tin* near future he 
chiefly m the prospect of the abolition of the provincial contribution an 1 the completion 
of Famine Insurance Fund Meanwhile, our prospects have been brightened in the last, 
few days by the hope of an immediate relief fiorn the provincial contribution. An 
addition of Es. 22 lakhs to our resourc-s will enable us as soon as we have recoveied fiom 
our tempoiary mibarrasments to proceed with our nation-building sell meg and the pro¬ 
vince will watch with the greatest interest the fate of the proposals in the Government 
of India’s Budget which arc of such trcmcnJous importance to our picgress add develop¬ 
ment . 19 

Official Bills. 

After (he budget was picsented, Government legislative busMKss was taken up. 
The Hon. Mr. Tambe movid a bill to amend the Central Provinces Courts Act 1917 
m cider to increase the Small Cause Court jurisdiction as suggested by the Civil Justice 
Committee. 

Mr. D. K, Mehta movid that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion therron and 
the n otion was carried. 

The Hon Mr. Kaghavendra Eao moved a bill to amend the C. P. Excise Act in older 
to extend the prohibition of cultivation of Cocoa plant in all its varieties. The mover 
said that the bill was being introduced at the instance of fh n Government of India. 
Leave wog given for consideration of the bill at once; but the Hon. Mr. Eao promised 
to move its passage next day. 

The Hon. Mr. Mai ten moved a bill to amend the C. P Tenancy Act, but Eao 
Bahndui N. K. Kclkar proposed that it should be circulated. The motion for circulation 
was adopted. 

The ILAi. Mr. Tarr.be moved a bill to amend the Public Gambling Act with the 
object of checking Satti Cabling. The Council granted leave. 

The Hon. Mr. Eao moved a bill to amend the C. P. Primary Education Act with 
the obj*ct of ^rescnbing the period dnrmg which a child liable to compn’sory education 
shall attend a pjimary school and to render it possible for local bodn s to apply com¬ 
pulsion gradually and to enable children to enter upon a course of instruction. 

Eao Bahadur Kelkar moved that the bill be referred to a select committee in order 
to see whether the draft could be improved. 

Mv. B. II. Beckett, Dmctor of Public Instruction, answered the objections of the 
previous speaker and pointed out that the bill intioduced compulsion by stages and lixrd a 
reasonable age. He asked tho House to treat educational matteis as non-party questions. 

The Hon. Mr. Rao accepted the motion to refer the bill to a Select Committee and 
the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Deshmukh moved a bill to amend the village sanitation and Public 
Department Act with a view to allow panchayafc to chargo fees for the use of slaughter 
houses and to insist on their b n ing uBcd, The bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
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B. N. H. Strike. 

The Council then took up the motion for adjournment moved by Mr. B. G. Khapaide in 
conned ion with the failure of the B. N. Railway to maintain an efficient goods and 
passenger traffic service, thus causing gieat mconvenicnc* to the p*ople of the province. 
Mr. Khaparde said that owing to the strike the Railway traffic was being woikjd by in¬ 
experienced men which led to the trams coming s *v**ral hours 1 ate and which may lea 1 
to accidents and loss of life. Mr Khaparde hoped that the strike would soon eud in 
favour of the woikcrs and the public inconvenience would be stopped. 

Mr. W. Fulay, nominated labour representative, supported the motion. 

Mr. It G. l’radhan, said that it was high time for the Government of India to 
se*» that they fulfilled their duty to the people of this province by ink*iicring in and 
settling the stnk<* in favour of the ptnkeis. lie asked the C. P. Government to move 
the Government of India to end the Btnk<\ 

Mr. Bartlett opposed the discussion of the question as h*» thought that it would not 
help matters hut would only raise hopes in the stnkeis and cause gnat die-appointment. 

St me members characterised as a great horror that onlinary goods chuks of the 
B. N. Railway were allowed to woik as guards of the Railway trams and tin y pointed 
out that passengei trains should not be entrusted to such untrained hands. 

Mr. II (’. Gowan in r<ply to the above charge, said that hr* was present in 
England during the general stnke and though unnamed men \voik*d the essential 
services th'* number of accidents was extraordinai ily small, 

I)r. Khare asked that when an acuti* condition of distress pn vailed in the province 
what had the Government done, what had the Minister of fnduaciips dor.e to ameliorate 
the condition of the strikers and to remove public inconvenience ? Several non official 
members aim spoke in support of the motion. 

The Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance Member, said that the RaiUajs was a central subject 
and it was not possible for the local Government to do anjthing in the matter. Tury 
all felt the annoyance caused by the strik**, but the local Government’s funct.ous were 
limited. The Government was m sympathy with those who were aff< cled by the btnke 
troubles, but it liad no powers to interfere in the strike. Although a debate m the 
Council was b*yor.d its purnew, the Government ailo-ved it with a view not to stiffs 
discussion. The Hon. Mr. Marten piomised to forward the pioceedmgs of the debate to 
the Government cf India. 

The mover of the motion, Mr. Khaparde, accepted the force of the aigumeut of the 
Finance Member that it. did not lie m the hands of the local Government to end the 
stnke. Mr. Khaparde said that if the motion vvas pieced to division it would have 
been earned as Buppoit came from all Bides of the House ; but seeing the altitude of the 
Government he did not wish to piess the motion. Tue motion was withdrawn and the 
Council adjourned for the day. 

Transaction of Official Business. 

On the 1TII MARCH the lion. Mr Kagavendra Rao moved that the C\ P. Excise 
Amendment Bill b* passed into law. The Council agreed unanimously. 

The Hon. Mr. ltaghavonlra Rao moved that the P. We.gids and Measuies of 
Capacity Bill be referred to a Select Committee. The Council unanimously agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Rao further moved that a bill to amend t>*e C. P. Prevention of Adul¬ 
teration Act be circulated for eliciting opinions thereon Toe Council agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. S. B Tambe moved that theCcntial Provinces liorstall Bdl*be referred 
to a Select Committee. The object of the bill is to make provision for the detention and 
training of adohsccut offendeis. The Council agreed to this unanimously. 

Budget Discussion, # 

General discussion of the budget was held from the f>th to 7th March The non- 
official members emphasised that more money had not been provided for expendituie on 
nation-building departments. Beiar membets ctiticiscd that remissions and suspentions 
of land revenue granted to agriculturists bad not been adequate. Some members pointed 
out that more money should have been spoilt on pnmaiy and secondary education. 
Criticism was also made against payment of extravagant salaries to officers of the Imperial 
Services. Replying to the various criticisms the Hon. Mr. Raghavendra Rao defined the 
policy of the Minister. After a brief reply ftom the Hon. Mr. Marten, Finance member, 
the Council rose for the day. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 8TH MARCH the Coancd took up voting of demands for grants. Them 
were over 550 motions to reduce or omit grants in the budget for the year 1027-28. The 
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demand under Land Revenue was taken up first, and there were over 100 cuts under this 
head of which notices had been g.vcn. Most of the cuts relate to the expenditure on 
Survey and Settlement opeiations in various parts of the piovince. 

Cuis Under Land Revenue Passed. 

On the 9TH MARC!IT, the Council hsenssed the severnl items un ler the land revenue, 
(irtervrd). Cuts under different heads amounted to Its. 20,42,700. The Nationalist Party 
and the Congress Party jointly voted for cuts. While demands under Excise (Trans¬ 
ferred) were under discussion, the Council adjourned. 

Debate on Excise Policy. 

On the 10TII MARCH demand under excise tiansfeired Rs. 15,53,91)0 was taken 
up Dr. Khare moved a cut of K-i. 13,200 being the pay of distillery expert of Govt. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Ran, Minister for Excibc, said that the present incum¬ 
bent wa-i due to retiie in a few years and after his retirement the Government will consider 
the questions whether the post, shoul l Iv 1 retaine i oi not. 

Dr. Khare passed Ins motion winch was lost by 18 votes against 40. There were 
several other cuts under excise, hut discussion developtd into a debate on the excise 
policy of Government. S *vcral Sv\aiaji>ts attacked the Minister and Di Ivhare called 
him MinN'ci ini consumption Th y also ponded out that the ciedit for whatever fall 
theie was m the consumption ot liquor was due to Congress movement and not to tho 
Government and when the Congress movement began to wane, consumption of liquor was 
showing a tendency to lise. 

Mi. B. N. De, Revenue St-cnlaiy, pointed out that the Government acknowledgeel 
in their icports that Nou-Co-opeiation gave an impetus to the movement towards pro¬ 
hibition, but its beneficial eff-cts did not last Jong. Mr. De nariafcd the efforts of the 
Government to ieduce consumption. 

Mr B. G. Khaparde said that the Minister for Excise had taken office recently 
but if the Council laid down a definite policy, he was sure the Hon. Mr Hao would 
cairy it out. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghaven Ira Rio explained his excise policy further. Mr Rao said 
that, in 1921 the Legislative Council dictated a p dicv and that policy he was prt part'd to 
pursue, it the Council wanted any change, it was for it to expiess an opinion. As 
regards propaganda \\o:k if tlie Council suggested any mrthods, the Government would 
consider them, but Mi. Uao was against, picketing. 

Af'er Mr. Rao’s icpiy, a motion for a cut of Rs 30,000 undci District Executive 
psthblihbannt which gave rise to the whole discussion was withdrawn. 

Alter fuither discussion the Council voted the entitc demand under excise. 

Other D mauds. 

The d* mand under stamps waH voted without any difcnmon Dibcutson of the 
demand under forests was not yet over when the Couucil lose for the day. 

On the 11TII MARCH discussion of the dedand under foiegts was taken up. Non- 
official mrrabeis ciiticis*«i the forest policy ot the Government. Out of a total demand 
for Rs. 36,53,450 under 1 Foiest ’ the Council carried cuts amounting to Us. 1,06,267 under 
gf nerul dilution and contingencies. 

Registration. 

Whin t,he demand under Registration was takf-n up, Mr. G S. Gupta (Swarajist) 
proposed a cut of Rs. 100 under ‘ Superintendence * The mover said that the Registration 
Department was one of the most conupt d« partments. Mr. Gordon and lion. Mr. 
Raghvendra Uao, on behalf of the Government, gave an assuiance that if the mover 
biought instance of conuptio i to the notice of the Government suitable action would be 
taken- The motion was withdiawn. The total demand of Us. 22,600 under Registrtion 
was voted without reduction. 

General Administration. 

Demand under 1 Gcueial AdministiatioiT (Uc8>rved) was then taken up. Mr. G. R. 
Pradlian moved a token cut of R<\ 1 un<h r General Administration—Heads of Provinces. 
Mr. Pradlian said he moved the cut as he was dissatisfied with the whole administration 
and especially with the Government’s indifference fo Un pioblem of providing houses for 
clerks. He also complained that moie days w. re not allotted for non-official business. 
TLe Hon. Mr. Mai ten replied that thire days provided for non-official business were 
sufficient as the members had an opportunity of discussing various questions at the time 
of the budget discussion. He lepudiated the charge that the Government was in any 
way irulifierent to the welfare of the clerks, Mr, Piadhan pmsed his cot which was 
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on riled by 25 votes against. 18. Discussion tinder General Administration was not over 
when the Council rose for the day. 

Grievances of Agiienlt unfits. 

On the 12TII MARCH the Council discussed R\o Saheb Kord«-’s cut, for R*. 1,000 
und«*r the head of General Administration (Reserved) as a protest against the bad conditions 
of agriculturists in Ilerar. 

The Hon. Mr J. I. Marten assured the boose that the discussion on the subject 
would receive due consideration and the Government would look at the agncultuiista ’ 
grievances with sympathy. The motion was cariie.d. 

Abolition of OommipsioneiB’ Rosts. 

After lunch llte Council di-cussed a cut amounting to Rs. 1,12,700 for abolishing 
the Commissioners’ posts and it was declared cained by a majonty of three votes. 
27 members voted for the cut and 21 against. Independents and a few mcmbeis of the 
Nationalist Tarty voted with the Congress Tarty. 

Government's Irrgeion Toliey, 

On the I ITU MARCH discussion of the demand und fr irrigation was taken up. The 
Ilon’ble Mr. Marten moved for a print of R«, 5,44,000 both under irrigation works charged 
to revenue and productive irrigation works. Mr. C 11, Tindhnu moved a token cut of 
a rupee under woi king expense. II' eomp'a-m* 1 against th•» enormous working rxpeness 
of the Irrigation IDpattm-nt. Tnakur Cheldal pointed out that the tenants (’id not get 
mu eh benefit. Huge amounts were wasted by the department in spite of the f.aet that 
there were s< vral experts in charge or it. The people, pa d the speaker, was afraid of 
the department and it was the duty of the G »v« rnment to so alter its mett o i of working 
.as to coii\ine* the peoph tha* the d-partin^'t was for their good, Mr. G. S. Gupta 
supported thr eu* and, on doing so, asked whether the Government was willing to appoint, 
a p'C ai Imgutnm Committo«. 

The Hon’hle Mi. Marten replied that, the Government would he w llling to appoint. 
aConmiM*e. He also explained the lrngation pokey oi the Government. T’m* Govern¬ 
ment would appoint a Committee and take it into confidence, in regmd to the w-ho!e 
nngation policy so that the future work might breamed on under lavouiable condition*. 

Mr. Gupta thanked the Finance Member for hi* assurance and said he was satisfied 
tint there wa#; no m entity for pressing the cuts. Mr. Traihan consul mc l the assuiaucc 
satisf.irtory ami th » motion f >r cut w.a*» wThdrav/n. 

Several other token cuts were a’so withdrawn. DTcusm m proeec led for sem n timn 
moie under o'her cuts and the Council ieduc»d th* dennui by R% 1,20,000 and voted 
the rest. 

• Mimsbia’ Salar.es Voted. 

The demand under Ucneial Administration (transferied) Ministers’ en’aiies was then 
taken up. Mr. Rajendia Sinha, Swaraji. t, move i a cut of Rs. 08,005 out of Rs. 00,000 
pi ovidcd, thus icducing tie ligure to Us. 4 Mi. D K. Mel ta, Dr. Khare, C. G. M isrn, 
Mr. dole and seventl other Swan’jnt^ suj ported the amendment and cuticised the 
M lrnsfeis for accept nig office and explained that they had no faith in the irforirs. The 
hpiakeis nlm criticised the attitude of the Mun-tenalist Tarty and quoted the words of 
Mr. Jajakai in the Assembly to prove 11 at the Government bad done nothing to lespond 
to the wishes of the people. The SwatajisU hoped that the two Minisfeis woyld redeem 
tin ir tail piemises w Inch they had given to the electorate^ though they themselves had 
ie> faith in the ability rf the Minisfeis to achieve anything limit r the present constitution. 

The Ilon’ble Mi. Unghavendra Rao Paid that he did not (question the right of the 
Swaraj Tally to criticise them, but he asseitrd that the venket ot the electorates was 
in favour of working the reforms. He and his Colleague, Mi. Denhinukb, accepted office 
b. cans'* th**y were a^ured of sufficient power, initiative and responsibility by the 
Governor - but the monvnt they felt that they wcie not gett.ng these things th(y wonld 
have no hesitation in giving up offic\ Salaiy was no consideration for tliem and they 
w*ve piepared to abide by Hip decision of the (’outieil on this matter. Mr. Rao 6Rid be 
always held the view that tl.o^e who worked for the country need not live on the country 
and he had always acted up to that ideal and there was no reason for him to deviate 
from that. 

Mr. R. G, Khaparde defendel the bona fides of the Nationalist Party and pointed 
out that thi* paTty dictated the p( rr-oiiuel of the Ministry. Members of this party 
disagreed with tho Congress Tarty and fought the clrction on the issue of working the 
Reforms and they had entered the Council m a majority. The party proved that the 
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Ministerships were m the gift of the people. Mr. Khapardc announce.! that the Nationa¬ 
list Tarty had come to a unanimous discussion on tlie question of Ministers’ salaiies. 

Mr. Gupta, Swarajists leader, said that whatever suppoit the Ministers may be icceiv- 
ing now was due to the agitation and the piissuie of the Swaiajisls during the last t hree 
yeais and not due to the Itesponsivists. After some more speeches the Swaiajiuts’ amend¬ 
ment to reduce the salaries of Ministers to Us. 4 was put to vote anil lot-1, 1G voting for 
and 4G against. Both the Ministus remained ncutial. 

After the Swarajists’ amendment regaining the Ministert»* salaries was thrown out, 
the Council further discussed the salary question. There was a proposal to lix the 
Mimstei’s salaries at Its. 2,000 per mensem each Mr Dick, nominated member, sup¬ 
ported the proposal. This was rejected by the Council, 18 voting for and 41 against. 
Eventually a motion fixing the salaiy of the Ministers at Us. 3,000 per mensem each was 
carried by the Council. 

Ccnsuie Motions on the Government. 

On the lfiTII MAUCIl the House cut down a demand for ndnnnistiation of justice hy 
Rs. 15,000 on tnc ground of economy, 

The House thru consulul the Government on its policy ri gaiding the appointment 
of Honorary Magistrates and the Government’s negligence in giving effect to tin* wishes 
of the House regarding seiaratiou of the Executive fiom the Judiciary by caming a 
cut of Us. 1,0(0. 

The Government was fuither censured on its adnunibtratn»n of Police D’paiticent, 
the House having carried a cut of U**. 40,000. 

The Ilcuse further ncoided their protest for having kept European Education 
(Uescivrd) by canjing one iupee cut in the demand foi Education (lbseivrd ) 

7 he House also ventilated its many grievance s n guiding educational policy with 
rcgaid to the tiansfcncd side ot tiic ilepaitmerit ui d caiiud a cut of Ks. 1,000. 

The House also ctiisurcd the Cn veisity Law College nut hoi l: i« s foi unjurtly rus’icat- 
ing a student, by refuting to increase the g.ant. Voting was 31 against fit. Many 
Swarajists did not vote. 

The House also refused to sanction Us. 0,1175 foi the IN rsom! Assistant to the 
Director of Public lnstiuction and mnsuud the High Scluol Education Board lor its 
policy towards vernacular medium and earned a cut oi Us 100. 

Voting on Budget Demand Concluded. 

After lunch the Council proceeded with the consideration of the irmaming demands 
As the days allotted for the discussion ami voting on demands vveje over, t lie Pn fdent 
put the demands to the vote. Out of a demand of Uh. 1,31,0m) umhr tie- load “ Educi- 
tion (ilefidve)” Rs. l,H2, ( J ( Ji) was voted. Out of tin total demand Us 51,27,777 under 
the head “Education (Tiausleried) ” Us. 51,15,102 was v ted. Toe total d( mami or 
Us. 13,30,000 under tlir head “Medical (7’iausieited) ” was votul. Out of the total 
demand of Ks. 3,23,GOO under the head “ Public Health (Tian-fcricd) ” Us. 3,13,GOO (.') 
was votni. The total demands um!«-i Agneulture, Indnstue*, Miscellaneous Civil Woiks 
Kupeianimation Allowances and Pensions, Stationeiy an i Punting t i xp*ii liiuic in Eng¬ 
land, Capital outlay on foiest works, piodnrtivc lrngation woik-i, famine liiauianee fund 
amounting to Us. 25,25.0(0, loans i.mi advnncts ami nfumls of revenue, amounting to 
Rs. 2,23,101 vveic put to vob* and cat rued, all cuts being w lthdiawn. Tim Council thn 
adjourned^ 

T.ansaction of Official Business. 

On the 1GTH MARCH the Council voted soon* supplementary demand**. 

The Public Gambling (Ccntial Piovinces Amendment) Bill was introduced without 
any dissenting vuice. 

The Ccntial Provinces Primaiy Education (Amendment) Bill introduced by the 
Hoii. Mr. Raghavendra Kao was passed. 

The Hod. Mr. Miutin introduced a bill to provide for the conMilidation of agricul¬ 
tural holdings and moved that it should he icfoiri-d to a Select Committee. The 1 louse 
was divided in giving support to the Hill immediately and it was dtcided that the Bill 
8honM be publish* d and circulated to ascertain public opiuion. 

The Council was then ad journal. 

Scheme for Mass Education, 

On the 21ST MARCH Mr. K. P. Vaidya moved a resolution that the Government 
should allot Its. 15,000 towards a scheme of mass education. 

Several non-r fficinl members supported the resolution, Mr. Jaisvval moved an amend- 
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ment that the tchrtnc should be lcfcrml to a committco to be appointed by the Education 
Minister. 

Mr. Beckett, Direclor of Public Instruction, pointed out that ho was not against 
adult education. Instead of the Council agircrng to grant money for a particular scheme, 
Mr. Beckett suggested that the whole scheme of adult education Bhould be examined by a 
committee. Boone non-official members supported Mi. Beckett’s proposal. 

The Hon. Mi. Raghavendra Rao, Minister f<»i Education, said that the best way 
would be to get any tel.(me for mass education examined by a committer. If the House 
passed the revolution, responsibility for the euccess or failure of the particular scheme 
plac'd before I he Council woul 1 icst with the Council. 

Eventually the Council decided to refer the question to a Committee. 

Government's Exodus to Hills Opposed. 

On the 22ND MARCH non-official business was resumed iu the Council. Mr. K P. 
Pande’s resolution that the Headquarters of the Government be not moved to the Hill 
Stations during umimei and the months of September and October was carried by a large 
majonty ill spue of the opposition of the Hon. J. T. Marten. 

A Medical College for the Province. 

l)r. N. B. Kliarr moved a ribOiuhon recommending to the Government that steps 
should he taken to establish a medical college in tlmse |uov:nces as early as possible. 
Til** niov'T mid that the Province should b^ made srif-contain' d in i-veiy respect. 

Mi. G S. Gupta, Swarajist, moved an ainendmrut that the proposed medical college 
should aho include an ayurvedic section. 

There was another amendment from Mr. Thakur Chedilal to the effect that a com¬ 
mittee bhould be appointed to formulate a scheme for establishing a medical college on 
modem Jin s. 

Co!. K. V. Kukdty, Insptctor-Gcneral of Civil Hospitals, while not opposed to the 
iesolu*ion, drew attention to the vanous osentia’s of a nodical college. 

The Hon. Mr. Itagh&vendia Ran, Minister, said that the Government was prepared to 
nee< pf the revolution as nirenhdhy Mr. Tnakut (’!»<dilal. The Minibter also added (hat 
he will invest ig rue into the pos^-ib il it u s of the a\uiv-du* M,vrm also. 

Eventually the anundrd irsolution riccnmKmiing the appointment of a committee 
to foimulatf a bdume foi the 1 btabhbhment of a coll'ge inclusive of an ayurvedic section 
wab earned. 

Removal of Bex Par. 

Mr. (’hardc moved a resolution recommending to the G weinmont that the sex dis¬ 
qualification for the i< gist rat ion as voters in the electoral lolls of the const it uencies 
sending repieientatius to the Council and a*so for ehctmn or nomination to the said 
Council be removed in respect of women g< nerady in the Central Provinces and B:rar. 

Seveial speeches weie made 111 support of the involution 

Mr C. N. Trivrdi opposed the revolution and pointed out that women should engage 
t lit niseivi s 111 maternity and child welfaie and social nform. 

The II 011 . Mi. S. B. Tambt, Heme M mix r, said that the Govcinment would t«ike 
no pait in the dilute. The uicision entue’y irsUd with the Council. But at the game 
»line the Hon. Mi. Tambe placed certain difficulti>s such as bunging women to the polls 
lor the consideration of the Houm*. 

After some mote discussion the resolution was put to vote and declared carnet}. 
Honorary Magibtrales’ Appointment. 

On the 23RD MARCH the non-official rendition inovid by Mr. Go> rtcommending to 
the G.ivernmint the appointment of a district ad\is.>iy committee for selection oU honorary 
magistrates was taken up for dncussion. It was opposed by the official members on 
the ground that the political parties in power holding strong views should not be invested 
with the power of rccomm^niations. 

The motion was put to vote and declared rained, 31 for and 25 against. 

The Settlement Bill. 

Mr. Mehta moved a resolution recommending to the Government for placing the 
Settlement Bill before llic Council and, pending filial consideration, no new settlement 
be undertaken and all settlements now in pi ogress be suspended. 

The resolution was declared earned, 27 againbt 15. 

Some miscellaneous revolutions, relating to the improvements of roads, etc., were 
uudci di6CUE8ion when the Council adjourned for lunch. 
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Abolition of Divisional Commissioner bhips. 

After lur.ch the Council proceeded with the non-official resolution i<commending to 
t-lic Government to take proper steps to abolish the poBts of Divisional Commissioners in 
this province. The Hon’blo Sir J. T. Mai ten, in opposing the resolution, eaut that, whole¬ 
sale? alolilion of the posts cf the Commissioni'is was inconceivable? ; but the Gove rnrmnfc 
would consider the reduction of one post, if bo desired. The resolution was put to vote 
and declared carried 35 against 15. 

Amendment of Local Self-Government Act. 

Leave was granted to irtioduce Thahur ClihcelrlaPs Centia! Piovinces Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) Dill which, after a lengthy debate, was decided to be circulated 
for ascertaining public opinion. 

Sale of Country Liquor. 

Mr. Golulchand Smgai then moved a resolution rfcommending to the Government 
to stop the sale cf eountiy liquor m the nnal ana of Darnoh Distiict fiom Januaiy next. 

Mr. Do opposed the icFolution on thegiound that the consumption of foieign liquor 
would be mcicated if the rale of ceuntiy lujuui was stopped and people would take to 
illicit distillation. 

The llon’ble Mi. Laghavcndia llao, Minister in chaige of the Excise I)»paitment, 
assmeel the House that he would personally investigate into the matter, as tiie mover 
laistd a question a/hoting Government's excise policy, Tim resolution was put to vote 
and declared carried by 2‘J against 11 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Governor’s Certification. 

Out of a total sum of fls. 15,81,31*7 uneler various heads irfuscel by the C. 1*. Council 
H, K. the Govrrror ee'itifieel amounts totalling Ks. 8.17,851) aH esseritial to the ehs- 
eharge of Ins re spemubitilie*s for nelnnmstratnm Tlit' de tails are as fe llow Ks. 0,50,000 
under the head Land lleunuo (lie fcivi d) , Us. 10,250 under llie lieael Forest (lleserud), 
11 b. 1,12,000 uinlri the hi ad Crucial Administration (lit sriMel) , and 11s. 5,010 uiein tin? 
head l’olicc (Hose 1 ved). 1 Lo Gnu inment resolution sojp that the remaming reductions 
made we re in the nature e>f token cuts wli.eh will he remsielrred by tic Government in 
due course. The reeluct h>ii me'ei the 1 head Latel Keveruo would he throwing out of 
cmplojmuit 445 G<\rinment te nants, i e rmnnent e>r temporary. It is also obnoiiB that 
if the trained setlleiieil 1 1 1 fl were e'lG au’iel it vei !e! be elifl cult te< assemble it again 
lain on. 



B. & O. Legislative Council. 

The firht meeting of the Third Ur for mod Bihar and OrnsFa Legislative Conned was 
held at, Patna on tlir 13th JANUARY lt»27. After sweating in of rnembeis tl.e Chairman 
announced that II i s Plxeelleney the Goxrinoi ha* approv'd of the election of Khan 
Bahadur Khwpja Mahomed Noor ns the Prceidrnt of the (’owned. The new President 
then look the chair and various srotums of the House and pail y fradeis joined in con¬ 
gratulating hirn on hn election. The C’ouncil then adjiuun'd In] n< xt day wlnii Rlr, 
8. M. Mahanty was circled the Deputy Prenident of the Council. 

The Gcvernoi’s Spiech. 

On the 11TH JANUARY, addirss.ng the new Council, His Exodlency Su Henry 
Wheeler tai l that it, had b'vn his good foitune to have hern associated with two Legislative 
Councils during his trim of oflit*' and he n imed to believe that working together, they 
had been able to do something for the b n- lit of tl.e p'opb* of the province. He cnild only 
hope that that record might continue to he immta imd The h'do v ish of the whole Gov rn- 
m* nt, added His Kxc< llency, was to further the progress of Bdur and O.i^sa and tliey 
ask'd their whole-heaited help m tluir ifFtw ts towards that end Personally, he would 
ordy tee the start, of tlieir career but the beginning not, lufrequ n*'y defined o’laiaob r of 
the whole and so long as le lemain d luie, he would fol.ow thmr pioceidings with 
deepest lntcicst, and with the (ain’st hope that they might prove to 1 ,* wise, frimful and 
beneficial. 

Congratalating Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mali -mM No r on (hr ehetion as the Pitsi- 
dont. of the (’mined, ILe Excellency exp cs«.rd the hrp* that Inn tcnuie of ofle'e might, be 
smooth and successful. Tire Klmii Bahadur, said Hi s K.xuvJrney lid f meaty given 
practical cvul'iic* m tin past Council's of lus htii'Ss for the poit t< which, tlieiefore, he 
did not c< me ui tried. It must he gianfyng to him to fud that h<" eontmu* d to enjoy 
the confidence of his fellow mem turn. Sufficient exp.mmer of tl< ic-a* Councils had now 
be< n had to demonstrate to all the importance of 'he piesidiug officer. To him wan 
enti u k ted the duty of ensuring that the proo cling* of the Council wee conducted in a 
dignified and oideily fashion and h" had a light to rxpict fullest co-up.ratiou of all 
members irrespective of paity in discharging this icsp »iiMhiiity. 

Voting on Supplementary Djmund. 

Oil the 17TII J VNUAKY public galleiies were fully packed in view’ of the in Iciest. 
aiouBcd in the constitutional ls^ue raised by the Swarajists over what they thought was 
a violation of the constitutional convention by the Ministers in acc« ptmg office without 
commanding a m&jonty of dieted member* of the Council and not advising the Governor 
to call upon the leader of the Swaraj Paity (wInch actOniing to them was llic largest 
party) to foim a Ministry 

Opportunity was tak-m by the Swarajists to discuss this question under a motion 
for supplcn cntaiy demand for providing Hs. 12,000 for teaching accommodation for the 
Jamshufpur Technical School. The debate lasted for tlie whole day Mr. Si i Krishna 
Singh, leader of the Swiuaj Party, stated that, conatitutwnally the Milnsteis had no 
business to continue in office when they did net have behind them the support of a 
majority of elected members. They could not exist meiely on the suppoits of official and 
nominated mcmbeis. 

The Ilon’ble Su Fnkhruddin (Minister of Education) replied thaf ho knew do 
instance in the BiTush constitution m which a hadir had lefused to form a Mimstiy when 
called upon by the King to do fo. Though lie believed that dyaichy was not. perfict, 
they should at any rate work it to point out the defects therein in older to rectify them 
and gain more powers. Personally he was prepared to res,gn it, provided the Swarajists 
were also prepared to accept office and shouldci the responsibility. 

On division being call'd the motion for supplementary demand was carried by 13 
votes against 113 of the Swaiajists. The t’ouncil then adjourned till the 14Ji February. 

Budget for 1927 - 28 . 

On the 14TfI FEBRUARY the Hon. Maharaja Bahadur Kcehay Pra<ad Singh of 
Dumiaon, Finance Member, made his fiist budget speech in the Council while presenting the 
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budget estimates for 1927-28. At the outset the Finance Member emphasised the fact that 
the system of public finance should not only be well-designed but well-understood am 
jealously maintained and it was in every way to be desired that people's representatives 1 
the Council slu uld r<alise their responsibilities with regard to it and the close connic-ion 
In (ween the financial proposals of the Government as Bet forth in the budget ana tn 
pinctical well-being of silent millions whom the represented. 

Receipt and Expenditure. 

Coming to the budget proper and financial position of tho province, the h mance 
Mcmbci stated that they anticipated staiting the cunent yiar with a balance of just over 
2 cicues but when the final accounts were made out they pioved to have a, balance o 
some Rs. 20 lakhs more than they expected, the figure being Ks 2,24,37,000 mcluajnx 
the oidinary balance a\ailable for general purposes of Us. 1,68,13,000 and Us. 60,-4,UU 
in the Famine Jmurarce Fund. The diffeicnco was piincipally due to the revenue of 
the last year being Its. ll iakhs above and expenditure dcbitablo to ievenue Ks. 0 lakhs 
below the rtvned estimate of that year. During the cuilent, ycai they now anticipated 
that icvenue would amount, to Us. 5,7J,01,000 or about. Its. 9 lakhs more than the budget- 
led figure of Us 5,63,33,000, while on the other side of the account they anticipated that 
expenditure dibitable to icvcnue would amount- to Rs 6,13,15,000 or about l and thiec- 

fouith lakhs moie than the figuie of Rs. 6,11,69,000 oiiginally anticipated and provided 

in the cuirent ycai’s budget Whereas their total revenue was expected to amount to 
Rs. 6,67,42,000, thnr total expenditure dehitable to levenue omitting piovision for new 
fehemes was expected to amount to Rs 5,85,21,000 or about, 18 lakhs mole than their 
le venue. The eoimr stone of their financial edifice was the i elation bet w ten their 
levenue and levenue expendituie r.ntl it, would therefore heat once i(’cognised th.it there 
was ground for serious thought whtu they would have to cntei upon t lie new yeai with 
(lien existing liabilities veil ahtad of thnr revenue. He, hovuvei, maintained that the 
outlook w’as not, bo gloomy as it might at fust sight appeal anti so would sum up the 
situation by sajnig that ’ai'ing a bieakdown of excise ic venue their prospects should 
mipio\e during t lie ntxt, three years but owing rather to r< duct ion of exp ’inliture than 
to increase of icvcnue. In their pi<S'-nt, position, it was not consult n*d safe to ineur 
new'expenditure to the extent of inoic than 17 and thire-fouith lakhs, t'f the money 
avai able for new schemes 5 lakhs and 19 thousands had bfcn allocated to the Kean veil 
and 12 lakhs and 57 thousands or more than twice a« much to tho triuisfme.l. laking al 
these proposals thnr total revenue expenditure would amount to Us. 61,17,000 and total 
exptnditure to Rs. 6 31.01,000. They would thus clo-o the year with tie- balance of 
Rp. 1,44,26,01)0 of which Rs. 81,15,000 would be in Famiue Insurance Fund while their 
culinary balance would amount to only Rs. 63 lnkhp. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said that they had a series of good yeais and 
Government m their wisdom had taken full advantage of them. What were Msions in 
]9]2 were now solid realities. They had a University, a Me lical College and an Engi¬ 
neering Collfge. Schools and hospitals had been increased and impiovnl Uyoml all 
knowledge. Nearly half a croir of rcurnng expend it tuc on the transferred na'ion- 
buildmg dr | hi tments bad been incut red duiing the last four ytais. Rut it was obvious that 
the pooieet province in India could not go on indefinitely adding to Us permanent 
burdins at Hus late. lie hoped that this time next year, the outlook would be blighter 
than it was to-day. 

Self-Goveinmcnt in Chota Nagpur. 

On the *1UTXI FEBRUARY a long discussion centred on the first non official resolu¬ 
tion on the agenda paper demanding that the privilege of electing non-official chairmen 
should be extended to dibfuct hoaids in Chota Nagpur. 

Baku Bu' Krishna Bingh (leader of the Bwaraj Parly) moving this reso’ution said that 
Chota Nagpur was unjustly depnved of an important political light Thu Local. Self- 
Government Act was in*iruled to train people in the art of self-government and it had 
a gieat dncct inflmnee on public life, as people in villages were directly connected witli 
affaiis of district hoaids and they properly understood them. He traced Lord Ripon’s 
policy with irgatd to local self-government, in India and pointed out that it was his 
genuine dtbire to bee that the cause of local self-government advanced in tins coantry. 
He hoped that the Coined would rrgifetcr its verdict in favour of the resolution. 

Rai Bahadur Baiat Chandra Ray moved an amendment that the hoard should lie 
empowered to elect chaumen fiom among themselves, official or non-official, or from 
outside. 

Babu Biidlwr Bamal (Depressed Claeses) opposing the rcso’ution said tbat it would 
be to the advantage of the people of Chota Nagpur that tho Government were the custo- 
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(liana of their interests. When the proper time came the Government would give them 
that privilege. He complained of the (liabilities itnpoH*d upon them by the higher 
castes and pointed out that, no regard was paid by thorn to their interests. Only Govern¬ 
ment and the Christian missionaries had done son-htag for their a lvancem *nt. 

Mr. Sifton (Chief Secietary) on behalf of the Government stated that he was surprised 
at this demand being put foiward by Bihaii and Onya members who had thc’ir own 
pressing questions to consider. His observations were bised 011 personal knowledge and 
not on abstract theories. lie had worked in Cliota Nigpur in Ins official cipamty for 
10 years and he ha t therefore come into close connection with the people there. For 
the backward areas tlie Government was a person, and as their motions did not extend 
lieyond the limits of the distnct and their vision was restricted the Government was de 
facto the District Officer. O 11 account of their back wn id ness t lie Government was bound 
to take caie of those classes. Mr. Hammond pointed out that they had official chan men 
to protict colliery interests and to see that justice was done to cjllieiy owners. 

The amendment was lost and the mam resolution was earned, 52 voung for and 119 
against it. The Council then adjourned. 

Commits e to Enquire into Coal Depression. 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY the coal industry and the 8 anth. 1 l Pirganas tlMriet 
figured in the debate in the Council, when two non-official leholuttMiis were moved 
demanding a committee oi enquiry into the cuuscb of tlie heavy dcpifefnon in the coil 
industry m the Province ami ixtersion of the opmahoa of the Local S df-Goveinmoiit 
(Amendment) Act (1929) to the distnct of tin* Santhal Bulgaria* 

Babu .I.igat Nvain Lai, phadrr, o! the Indcpi udent Cougiess Paity, moved a ictolu- 
tion urging the appointment of a committee of inquiry into thr causis of the heavy 
depiesBion in the coal mdustiy with a view to suggesting means to remove them. 
Within the year 1924-2”>, 150 companies had clos'd down. Tha industry hai been 
greatly handicapped owing to enhance railway and shipping rates, 

Babu Gui Sahay Lai moved an ainendmeut that enquiry he made with spicul 
refeience to the fostenng of the by-products relating to coal, 

Mr. Devaki Prashad Smha pointed out that such a connnittre woul i h i futile, as the 
remedy of the causes lay with the Government of India, and the Local Govcinra-nt had 
nothing to do with the question involved, 

Mr. Lewis (Revenue Stcietaiy) explaining the attitude of the Govirntn.mf, said that, 
the resolution raised an ali-Indu Isouc with which the Local Governmmt was not, c<m- 
ccmed. The depression was not due to local facts. On the assurancs given by Mr. 
Hammond, leader of the House, that a small committee would he acceptable to the Govern- 
indit, under certain limitations, the resolution was ultimately withdiawu. 

Babu Bam Dayalu Smha, Swaiajtst, moved that cpeiation ot the Iiocal Self-Govorn* 
ment Act be extended to the Sauthal l’arganas, 

Mr. Hammond, on bdialf of the Govjrimnmt, opposed the motion and oWrwd that the 
Santhals were a simple and credulous people, and they needed piotection, firstly, fto.n the 
pivs-uie of latulioids, secondly fioin moneylenders, and thiidly fiom the evil ot l.hgation. 

The 1 (.‘solution was carii'd by 4 1 votes to 88 . 

Administration of Sone CainlB. 

On the 22 N D FEBRUARY, Kumar Rapva Uinjan lh as had Smha moved a n solution 
demanding a committee of enquny into the grievances of cultivators :n legaid to the 
ad min initiation of the Sone (’ana’s and to suggest meatuics for afloiding, relief, Tiie 
grievances were mainly enhanced wat:*r rate*s, insufficiency of water fti.pplieirregu- 
ianty of Bupply and lelaxation of supervision ov-r the subordinate staff of the canals. 
Hai Bahadur BLhun Swarup, t’hief Engineer, replying 0.1 behalf of tli 1 G ivernm?iU, 
stated that during the yiais 1923, 1924, and 192o tlie G«»veinnient c invenert tluoe eon- 
lerences of officials and non-offic als to suggest, ad posubV impiovcmeuU with regard to 
the adrniuistiation. Constant effoits were inrde to cnqunc into the complaints made 
and tlie Government had done everything that could reasonably he done to meet them. 
Under the circumstances theic was no necessity for a committee. 

The resolution was ultimately carried without a division. 

Another resolution, which occupied much time, wai regarding the improvement in 
the pay and prospects of members of the subordinate educational service, seveial members 
representing that these men w f erc poorly paid. The icsoJution was cinied by 30 votes to 32. 

The Budget Dihcussion. 

General discussion of the Budget commenced on the 24TII FEBRUARY and con¬ 
tinued till the next day. On the last day m summing up the discussion the Hon’ble 
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Maharaja Bahadur of Dumraon, the Finance Member, claimed that the nation-building 
departments had Wn more generously treated in Bihar than in any other province in 
India. He stated that since the introduction of reforms, the total expenditure that has 
been incurred on new schemes on the reserved sido wns Rs, 4,17,000 recurring and 
Rs. 47.00,000 non-recun in". On the transferred side corresponding figures were 
Rs 1,4:1,30,000 rccm ring and Its. 1,28,07,000 non-rreurnng. Again comparing the expen¬ 
diture of 1021-22 with those of 1927-28 excluding non-effective charges, they found 
that there had been an increase of only 11 per c*nfc under Reserved side, while under 
Tmnsferred, the increase was one of 55 p^r c’nt. They liad incut red nearly half crorc 
of new lecurring expenditure on the tianaferred departments. He did not believe that 
there \va9 any other provinces in India that coul I show such a record. 

Voting on Budget Demand*. 

On tin' 5TII MARCH the Council vot d three budget demands of Ils. 21,00.508, 
Rs. 19,52,118 and Us. 3,01,593 in respect of land revenue, i-tchc and stamps respectively. 
A token cut, of lls. 100 was moved on the excise demand to urge the prohibition by the 
Government, but was ultimately rejected. The Government pointed nnt that the policy of 
total piohibition was not feasible from a practical point of view although the Govern¬ 
ment had always aimed at a policy of maximum revenue and minimum consumption. 

Acquisition of Piivate Forests in Clio'a Nagpur. 

On the 7TII MA110II by 55 votes to 33 the Council n fined provision of 
Us. 1.00,500 for acquitoMon of private foics*s of Ohota Nagpur Non-official members 
w Iio moved omission of this item mged that acquisition of these foiests meant encioarh- 
meid upon the rights of land-lords and tenants and the Government fhouli not follow 
tins policy of acquitotion. The Government replied t l, at Tapid denudation of piivate 
foir«ts of Cho'a Nagpur had b’come a matter of serious public cone* in and tlie only 
effective sa'va<ion of flies*’ foiests lay m acquisition The Government was, therefore, 
aiming at conservation of the firests which wouhl m comae of time prove to be reran - 
lieiative as well as of great utility in removing one of the causes of floods in Onssa. 

Censure Motion on Ministers Defeated. 

On the STH MARCH the Swarajist mcmhns m the Council jaised once again 
a constitutional debate m moving a token cut of R<?. 100 en the demand for Ministets* 
salaries. 

Rabu Nmu Narayan Singh (SwaiapM) who mov'd the cut said that the motion was 
intended as a vote of censure against the presnU Minsters and against the Mimstiy. 
Him first gin vance against the Ministers was that, th» y violated the veiy spmt of the 
constitution in accepting tip offic* without enjoying the confidence of a majonty of 
elected numb ns and in not, advising His Fxcellency the O, \einor to m\ite the Swaraj 
1’aTly which he claimed was the majonty party. Th*’ constitution meant that Minnteia 
should drprnd on a majoiify of elect* d memb rt r*. No instf*nce, continued the speaker, 
could be found wlieie Ministers liad violated the constitution in such a manner. He 
contended that the Mimsteis had not enunciated any definite policy in their term of 
office. It wm a gteat, slur on the piovinee that no capable rn> ti could b* found to rt place 
these Minipteis who had been appointed for the third time. Thus the members other 
than the Swarajists were tefusni the nppoitunity of shouldering the responsibility. 

Rabu Lak^bnndhar Mabuntbi (Oi supporting the motion, complained that Orissa 
had not been* given a pioper share in tip ad m mist,rat’On of tip province and put forward 
the cla.rn of Oii^sa for a third Mimstr r. 

R.abu Rliagwati Suan opposed the motion as be thought that the piesent Ministers 
who had dong goo I work should not be emsured like that. 

The Hon'bic Mr Hammond, speaking on 1 he motion, said that the Ministers should 
enjoy tlie confidence of the House as a whole. The Ministers had dischaigcd their duties 
to the satisfaction of the elected members of t he Council. As regards the suggestion for 
the third Minister for Orissa, be said that in the first Uefoimel Government they had a 
Mimstci from Orissa. He pointed out that the, i(’presentation on the Minis!ly on 
the basis ol claims of localities ami communities was destructive of the development, of 
a true sense of nationalism. It w-aa wrong to say that the claims of Onssa had not 
received duo consul*ration. He thought that it was not the proper time for the Orissa 
members to raise this side itsue. The Ministers bad dbchaigfd their duties to the best 
of their ability and enjoyed the confidence of the Council as constituted. 

Khan Bahadur Mahomed Naim, opposing the motion, said that, tbs whole idea of 
of the Swarajists was to wreck the constitution and make the Government impossible as 
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they had come with a definite pledge not. to accept office. It was, therefore, the duty of 
those members who had cime to woik (he Reforms to Bupport the Ministers who had done 
excellent work and enjoyed the fullest confidence of merabrrs of the flousc barring the 
Swarajists. 

Babu Rajandhari Singh, opposing the motion, said that the Ministers had not violated 
the constitution as they knew they enjoyed the confidence of the people. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gancsh Dutt Singh (Minister for Local Self-Government), replying, 
said he knew that as s Minister, he was not a permanent fixture n .r would those who 
succeeded him. The Orissa members wanted a third Minister an 1 that was why they 
had joined in the motion for censure. Rut that was for the Government and His 
Excellency to decide. lie knew that the Swarajists had their block in the Council, but 
barring them, he claimed that he and his colleague, Sir Syed Mahomed Fakruddin, had 
a larger following than any other mrmbeis in the Council. 

The Ifon’ble Sir Syed Mahomed Fakruddin, Minister of Education, replying, said 
that after six years of strenuous work (o advance the educational progress of the 
Province, he found that expressions and gestures weie used against him which were highly 
disappointing It was said that ministeiship was sweet, and tempting to him. He would 
tell them that it was not sweet but sour. (A voice : Why not resign it. ?) He had a high 
position in the Btr with no ministerial responsibility anl worries. The Oriya members 
said that tluy had nothing personally against the Minister. If so, why should they join 
in this motion of censure which challenged the character and honour of Ministers ? It 
was wrong to say that Ministers had violated the constitutional convention. 

Motion Lost. 

On a division the motion was ultimately rejected by 44 votes to 37. Members from 
Orissa kept neutral. 

Government House Garden Parties. 

By a majority of 51 vo»es to 23, the Council rejected and dissociated itself from the 
motion for a token cut of Rs. 100 for provision for staff and household of II. E. the 
Gov. rnor. 

Mr. Devaki Tbasad Sinha (Independent Congress Party) who was the author of this 
motion criticised the* management at gird n parties of the Government House and 
asserted that a distinction wan drawn between Indianan! European guests. A number 
of members made speeches dissociating themselves from the motion. 

The Ifon’ble Mr. Hammond (leader of the House), replying, said that- His Excellency 
the Governor accepted full lesp.jnsib’hty for the management of his parties and he did 
not. desire that any official memb r should deOned the household management on the iioor 
of the House. He continued that in discussing this they could not separate the host 
from hospitality. He pointed out that theie were two kinds of guests, one who accepted 
the hospitality and the other who, on political considerations, did not accept it. But the 
mover wanted to create a third kind of guests to wlrch India was unaccustomed and the 
House relented as they enjoy the hospitality and would at the same time criticise and 
cavil at it. The Council then adjourned. 

Mmistcib’ Salaries Voted. 

On the 9TH MARCH by a majority of 53 votes to 35 the Council rejected another 
Swarajist motion for the total omisHion of the provision ol Rs. 1,15,911 for the Ministers 
Swarajists tabled tin* motion against, the dyarch'cal system of Government. • 

Mr. ICnshua Ba’lab Sahay, Swirajist, who moved for the omission of this provision 
pointed out, that, the Devolution Rule fi entitled the Governor-General to suspend or revoke 
the transferred department. Rul* 10 made the services not subordinate to the Ministers 
but to the Governor. Section 53 (3) made the Ministers mere a ivisers* Section 82 
entitled the Governor to withhold his assent flora any act of the Council and Section 72 
directed that no appropriation of icvenncs could be made except with the consent of the 
Governor. How could a Minister be said to have any powers ? While other countrie, 
continued the speaker, have completed the progress cf literacy, India had progressed from 
8 ’i in 1891, to 61 in 1921 and to 5 6 in 1925. At this rate literacy would be complete in 
50 years. Bihar made less progress than India as a whole. Technical education bad 
beeu started long before the Reforms. If the Reformed Government could boast of 
engineering and medical colleges the prc-Reform Government could boast of the Govt, of 
ludia Act which had given more, powers to the Governor and made Ministers powerlesB. 

Mr. Siidbar Samal (Depressed classes) opposing the motion said that the question of 
Hindu-Maslitn, Brahmin-Non-Brahmin difference s had to be settled before they demand 

49 
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Bwaraj. It was wrong to Bay that the Reforms had not given them anything. He thought 
that the constitutional advance should be in stages. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Singh (leader of the Swaiaj Party) supporting the motion Bald that 
he had got the highest respect for the Ministers; but he condemned the system of diarchy. 
He contended that the Government ol India Act had given the Governor greater powers 
with regaid to the transfened departments. The Governor dealt with the Ministers 
sepaiately and overuled them whin he happened to differ from them. Then he uigrd 
that the Minister be given a fiee hand with irgard to the administration of the trans- 
feried dcpaitmenis. He then pointed out that they had not the power of tho purse. By 
the Reforms there was no change in the system ot administration and the administration 
had become more expensive. This was admitted even by the Ministers iu their memo¬ 
randum to the lteforms Enquiiy Committee. By not allowing this system to continue 
they would show that this Government was not earned ou by the consent of the people. 
He asked them how they could sanction a system ot Governmmt which had no real 
powers. Borne members saw the hand of the wieckm in this motiou, but posterity would 
judge if tlieir action was not guided by national impulse. 

Mr. Chandieshwar Prasad Narayan Bmha opposing the motion said that there was 
no reason why a bcction of the people having faith in wot king the Reforms should be 
obstructed by anothei section winch had no faith m it. 

Rai Sima) Knahna (Svvaiajibt) supporting the motion asked if (> yeaiB of working 
the Reforms had not, revealed to them that it had nothing in it. 

The Hon. Sir Byed Mahomrd Kakhi uddin, Minister of Education, reply mg', said that, 
1ns vu ws about diarchy were well-known. He admitted that there were defects in it 
and that Ministers bad to woik under various ristnctums. He himself wanted that the 
system should be changed. They had on then paifc liispite of these lestnctions and limi¬ 
tations done their betd. He then referred to the educational progress made in tho 
province. 

The motion was ultimately rej-cted by 53 votes to 35. Then tho whole dtinand of 
Rs. 50,39,515 under gencial ad in initiation was put to vote and aglet d to. The demand 
under Admiuisliation ot Justice was being discussed when the Council adjourned, 
lkmand under Justice and Jails. 

On the 10th MARCH the Council voted dnn indsof lls 29,75,094 and Us. 17,00,738 
for administration of justice and jails and convict settlement respectively. There was 
a discusbion on a token cut of Us. 100 propostd on the administration ol justice in the 
course^of which the members called attention t<» the delay in giving t fleet to the proposal 
of separation of the judicial and executive functions and urged the appointment of a 
Muslim Judge on tho bench of the I’atim High Couit. It was replied on behalf of the 
Government that the tecommt ndations of t lie local Government with regard to the pro¬ 
posal of separation of judicial and executive Junctions were under consi teiatiou of the 
Government of India and the Governnunt. would in future most carefully consider the 
propriety and desirability of appointing a Mussulman as a High Couit Judge. The 
motion was ultimately withdrawn. The demait 1 under 44 Police ” was being discussed 
when the Council adjourned 

On the 11TH MARCH the Council voted a number ol budget demands for giants 
including Us. 73,84,187 for Police and Us. 1,39,791 foi K location (Reserved) rosptctively. 
His Excellency Bir Henry Wheeler and | Lady Wheeler weie present m the Distinguished 
Visitors Gallery. 

Primary Education in Bihar. 

On the 14TII MARCH the Council discussed the Swarajist motion for a token cut of 
Rs. 100 in the demand for education (transferred). A number of members including 
Mr. Uamdayaiu Sinha, mover, Mr. Nnsu Narayan Singh and Mr. Mubarak Ali took the 
opportunity to dibems the education policy and call attention to specific questions 
connected with it. The mover and Mr. Nir*>u Narayan Singh centred their criticism on 
primary education which they considered had not sufficiently advanced and urged that 
local bodies should be given free discretion to work out tho education policy regarding 
primary education. Mr. Nubu Narayan characterised tho policy as detrimental to the 
interests of the people and asserted that, during the last G years, Ministers of Education 
had not laid down any definite policy with regard to primary education which was most 
essential lor educating the masses. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali drew attention to Moslem education in the province and demanded 
that fair treatment should be accorded to it. 

Hon. Sir F&khiuddrn, Minister of Education, replying, assured the members that it was 
not hie policy to impose any restrictions upon local bodies with regard to any pro- 
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gramme of primary education. He would be the last person to interfere with the 
discretion of the local bodies in working out a progiammo. If any restrictions had been 
put, they had been put from bona fiii motives. It was the desilo of the Government to 
see that primary education was spread as quickly as possible. Hut the whole question 
was about funds. The Hon. Minister had not concluded his speech when the Council 
adjourned. 

Mr. Hammond Congratu’ated. 

On the I5TII MARCH, the Council reassembling, members from all sections and 
paity groups took opportunity to congratulate the Ilou’ble Mr, Hammond (leader of the 
Houb(') on his new appointment as Governor ol Assam. 

Mr. Sri Kiishna Singh, leader of the S*aiajya Party, Messrs Mubarak Ali, Devaki 
Prasad Sinha and Su Krishna Mahapatia and others participating in chorus of congratu¬ 
lations wished Mr. Hammond success in his new exalted office. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hammond thanked them in reply and said that he was very sorry 
to leave Bihar with which he had old associations. 

Voting on Budget Grants Concluded. 

To-day was the last day for voting on Govei iiincnt Budget demands for grants. At 
five in the evening the guillotine was applied and ail the icmaining Government demands 
were put to vote and carried. The Council adjourned till next day when supplementary 
demands were taken up. 

Sir H. Wbeelci's Faicwell Address. 

On the 16TH MARCH, in his fate well address to the Bihar and Ousea Legislative 
Council, His Excellency Sir Hi my Wheeler sai l that he did not leave the province 
m a state of financial despondency in winch he found it and he regarded it with 
satisfaction that they, under the constitution as it stood, whatever might be their views 
regarding it, ha l been able to do some woik of value. Relating the parable of the 
Stranded wayfarer, His Excellency exhoiUd them to face facts, bhoulder loads, welcome 
the help of all who offered it, tiust to a wise leadei and disregard false guides and set 
forth along the win iing road in good heart and with single-minded sincerity of purpose 
and the dawn would see them home, lie assured them that they ha 1 raauy official weli- 
wislieis on then journey. Some of them pen bance weie apt to regard them as the 
hosts of the muuian prowling lound and found, ollieis to resent it when they deprecated 
short cuts or pointed out false tuals. But official*, he continued, had already shared 
the fatigue of many a hot, long and dusty maicli and they off Med them their help on 
the remainder of the way. 

Concluding, Ilia Excellency said that they had come to a stage together and his 
good-will went with them on the rest of thj route. To all who had helped m accomplishing 
whatever during the laBt five years had been achi* ved, lie offered his smeerest personal 
acknowledgments and his parting wishes weie for the welfare of them all and of the 
province which he had endeavoured to serve. 

Voting on Supplementaly Grants. 

After going through the last day's programme and voting a number of supplementary 
demands foi grants which occupied the whole day the Bihai and Onsba Legislative Council 
adjouinrd lj-day ’‘sine die.” 



The Bu rma Legislative Council. 

Tho Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council was opened by H. E. the 
Governor on the 24TH JANUARY 1927. There was a laige attendance of members. The 
visitors* gallery was also full. There was a lai go crowd in the vicinity of the Council to 
greet His Excellency. 

In addressing the Council His Excellency spoke on the advancement of Burma and 
Rangoon. After referring to the visits of the Oommandei-in-Chief, Sir Basil Blackett 
and Sir Ronald Rose, he made a gem ral survey of the condition of the province which 
ho said was satisfactory. In the course of the survey he touched on agncuitural expan¬ 
sion of maiitime trade and progress madp by the development trust, public health, 
breaches on railway line, dime position, communications, university and rccfnt despatch 
of expedition to the Triangle to abolish slavery. As regards agriculture, the Govmior 
sa’d there was a record rice, crop and although l ai vests in Uppei Burma had suffered, 
the general outlonk was satisfae'ory In maritime trade there bad bc< n grrat expansion 
in the year 1925-20. The number of ships which entered into the poits was 1070, as 
compared with 1894 of Bombay and 1194 of Calcutta. The net ngisterid tonnage was 
4 millions tons m Rangoon as compared with 4 and liaif mi lion < - in Boml ay and about 
2 and seven-eight, millions in Calcutta Rangoon was now the second \ ort in the Indian 
Empire. Public health on the whole had been satisfacfoiy and, in this c( nr eel ion, Ilia 
Excellency i referred to the presence of the Brit sh Social Hygiene Ccuncil Pc'egat on in 
Rangoon and enquiries now being conducted by the Hr alt h Crnmnttre appointed by 
the local Government. Rrgarding railway bitaclcs, hertroaikel that the Government 
realised that tl e question of flooding was a veiy senous one and that, no unrecesraiy d< lay 
would take place in taking action on the retorts of the Conmitlre which would be 
published shortly. The latest, returns of dime, the Gtveirorolaci\ed,weiev«rycnctur- 
agmg, though the ciirae season was not jet in lull twing and be was not disposed to 
prophesy. He thought they weif preceding on the right lines to bring ciime back 
to resonablc dimensions. Murder, lie said, had not yet shown an apprrciable tendency 
to decrease; but the Committee appointed to tackle tins difficult question would shortly 
6ubmit its report. Here he testified to tlie exc-llent laid work ot th»> Disinct Officers 
and police forc<6 in the suppression of crime. Ct niniunication, Hn Excelh ncy pointed 
out, were steadily improving. He expected to got tune iotuiii foi the heavy outlay on 
the Migaldon Cantonment which should be nady for occupation in tho next October. 
The University, lie observed, van emerging from difficulti s which buet its biitb and 
everything w’as m the tiain for rapid advance. He gave tne assurai ce that the Goeein- 
ment would do all in its power to m-Mbt the Vnminty to an (ailj compb tion ol its 
building schemes IIu> Excellency spoke on tho n cent Dollar held at Myiikjina and on 
the setting out of Mr. Barnard and his assistants on the detailed woik of the* en ar c pa- 
tion of slaves in the tnangle. ne tiustrd that this veil’d be carried out picmptly and 
successfully and the blot on the fair name of the Piovince would be rcmo\ed. in this 
conmchon His Excellency acknowledged the gnat assistance received fiom Lord Irwin 
and Sir Basil Blackett. 

Concluding he jifeircd to the gnat impoitarce of the Bestion, this being the last 
over which Sir Robeit Giles presided. HotlaikedBn Robert for the icrvicefl rend cud to 
the Province and ft It that it would be haul to find successor to him. 

* 1 he Budget for 1 9 2 7-2 8. 

After the Governor had left the Courcil, their was a sl.oit mteival when the Council 
resumed its session. New members including Mr. U. Mg. Gyce, ex-Education Minister 
were sworn in. The Finance Member tlrn prism ten! the luelgct. 

The budget feanctioned by the Legislative Courcil m Maich 1926 assumed the 
opening balance of Rs. 2,82,60,000 rec» ipts amounting to Rb. 10,07,38,000 and an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 11,81, 80,000 (of which Rs. 2,03,32,000 was classed as capital expenditnre) 
and a closing balance of Rs. 68,28,000. 1 he opening balance fell short of the estimate 
by Rs. 39,27,000. The year 1926-26 was consideiably Jess favourable to the agricultuiiat 
than the previous year and although iecetpts exceeded expenditure, it fell 6hort of the 
estimates adopted in March 1926. The euiplus was below anticipations during the current 
year. So far as can be seen at present and despite the facte that rams have been normal, 
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the estimates both of receipts and expenditure which were adopted last March will be 
worked op to within the exception. Provision was made under debt heads for a loan of 
Rs. 65 lakhs to the Rangoon Poit. Tiust. The Commissioners have decided to lafrc a loan 
in the open maiket and provision for the loan will not be required. On infoimation at 
present available, it has been estimated that the closing balance on the 31st Match 1927 
will be Rs. 90 lakhs or Rs 21,72,000, more than the estimate This amount of Ks 90 lakhs 
has been adopted as the opening balance in the budget for 1928. 

Estimates for 1928. 

For the purpose of the budget for the coming year, continuance of the existing laxes 
is assumed. It is estimated the ordinary revenue receipts will amount to Its. 10,96,24,000 
and ordinary expenditure cliaiged to revenue to Us. 10,03.84,000. It is proposed to 
incur a capital rxpendituir amounting to Us 2,58 61,000, of which one Us. 1,29,11,000 
represents expenditure for which hums aie not admissible undir Debt Hi ads. Receipts 
anticipated are Rs. 30,75,000 (excluding thr loan of Its. 1,36,00,000 which it. is proposed to 
take from provincial loans fund) and expcudituic Us. 28,44,000. Towards thus there is 
available from the anticipated opining ba’anc* (excluding the amount to the credit of 
Provincial Famine Insurance Fund IU. 1,26,000 which cannot be used for ordinary 
expenditure) only Rs. 88,71,000. It is proposed to budge the gap by borrowing one 
Rs. 1,36,000 f 10 m l*iovincial Loans Fund of the Central Government less any lemission of 
Provincial com 11 but ion which theCmtral Government may giant. This amount, is lets 
by Rs. 38,47.000 than the balance which is expected to be at the credit, of the local 
Government on the 1st April 1927 on account of its loans and advaners to local bodies, 
agriculturists and others ami it will not be necrBsuy to borrow for any specific purpose 
or to transfer from revenue to capital account any capital <xpeiuiituic incurred in the 
past on the objects for which loans were admissible. 

The financial position of the Piovince on the 31st March 1928 is thus .—It is 
estimated on the 31s* March 1928 provincial balance will be rcducid to Rs. 2,10,COO, 
Balance at the credit of the Piovince on account of loans and a tvanc* by the local 
Government will be Us 1 72,88,000 and the P-ovuic* will owe Up. 1,36,00,000 to Provincial 
Loans Fund of the CVntial Government. The Province will be commut'd a large pro¬ 
gramme of expenditure on public vvoiks. It will be impossible to earty these to completion 
without borrowing some two ami half crotea annually. Charges on loans m cessaiy to 
cany the programme through to completion could be met by the margin between otdmary 
receipts and oidinary expenditure supplemental by the entire remission of the provincial 
contiibution ; but it will be necessary to avoid further heavy commitments on non¬ 
productive schemes and to curb severely the present tendency to increase recumng liabi¬ 
lities. 

The Finance Member pointed out that on the reserve side, increase in expenditure 
has been compaiatively much less than on the transform! sublets and m support quoted 
figures. He paid a tribute to Mr Booth Uiavtly, Secretary, Mr. Gillmtt, Additional 
Secretary, Uai Sahib Ashutosh Basu, Assistant Seen tin y and others of tic Finance Depait- 
ment for their unstinted co-opeiation in the laborious ta>-k of the piojaiation of the budget. 

Other Business. 

The official business transacted after the presentation of the budget was tbe intro¬ 
duction of a Bill to determine the salary of the President of the Buinia Lrgislative Council 
(Rs. 4,000). The Council then adjourned till the 1st. Febiuaiy. 

Foreigners’ Mairiage with Buiraese Wonun. • 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY, discussion was resumed on the resolution for application 
of Buddhist laws to marriages contracted between Furman Buddhist women and foreigners. 
Mr. A. Eggar, Government Advocate, explained what the law on the suhj ct. was at 
present. He pointed out the objections which carne 111 the way of canying out such a 
motion. He thought the matter was of all-India importance anti could have been better 
discussed in the Legislative Assembly though he doubted it ever would have met with 
much success there. If the intention of the mover was to protect ignorant. Burmese 
women, the best means would be to stait piopaganda showing the dangers ansiug out of 
such marriages He stated that codification of Buddhist laws was coming up before the 
Council and the mover would have then a better opp irtunity of moving au amendment 
to the main Bill to carry out his desire. 

The Home Member said that the committee was now discussing the Bill and the 
mover could give his views to one of tbe three members of the Council on the Committee, 
He expected the Bill would be before the Council in the September session. 

The resolution was then withdrawn. 
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State Management of Burmese Railways. 

The question of State management vorsua company management was the subject, 
matter of another resolution discussed in the Council. Mr. U. l’u, leader of the Home Rule 
rarty # moved that this Council considris that the best interests of the province air in 
t\»e present circumstances likely to be served by State management of Buima railways 
on the teimination of the piesent contract amt requests the local CJovernment to take the 
opportunity of recommending this view to the India Government and the Secretary of 
Nate The mover, in uiging the reasons, said that practically they had no vote** in the 
manage incut and that Bur mans were not given sufficient encouragement to join rail* 
way service. 

A number of m»inhere took part in the dihCtiseioD, most of them supposing State 
management. 

The Finance Member infoiraed the House that Government benches would not vote 
on the motion. In explaining this attitude, he said that a aimtlar motion was disallowed 
last year by the Govmioi, the subject, matter being central. This ye r the motion has 
C.een allowed as the ludia Government wanted to know the opinion of the local Govern¬ 
ment and the latter would like to be guided iu tins matter by non-oRic al opinion in this 
House. According to the prjsent arratig* raent, the contract with the Burma Railway 
would terminate on a ycat’s notice, IL*. ueked the House to consider the disadvantages 
that may result fioin State management so long as Raima remains part ot the Indian 
Empne. Ilf alto quoted instances of several countucs where State management had not 
piovrd to b" a sum ss. 

Mr. Ciosthvaite, Officiating Agent of Burma Railways, spoke refuting the mover's 
reason regaichng employment ot Burnmns and the Railway Advisoiy Committee. 

The resolution was theu carnal without division. The Council then adjourned. 

Removal of Sex Disqualification. 

On the 3RD FEBRUARY - Mr. Them Maung, the Nationalist Baity's chief whip, 
intioduced a Bill for eneouiaging the national spoils of Buima. It wanted to piovuic 
a pei in a nen t institution to be called national spoils institution and association for Burma 
as a body colporated with a common seal with the head office in Rangoon, The Bill 
stated that the association should have the powei to take all lawful steps m any part of 
Burma for pi emoting field and aquatic sports and games or exhibitions of skill m which 
competition or display depends upon human endcavoui without the aid of home or olhet 
animals. The tuovn proposed icfernug the Bill to a Kehct Committee. 

The Home Member, in opposing, said that the Bill would clash with the village and 
police acts and such associations could better be formed with piivale enterprise. The 
motion was put to vote and lost by 21 against 41. 

Removal of Bex Disqualification. 

The next item on the agenda which evoked much in’erebt was Mr. A Maung Gyee’s 
iesolidion i(Commending to the Government the removal oF sex disqualification clauses 
iiom the Buima ekctoial ndes The mover described the impoitant position occupied by 
women in Buima and the amount of ficcdora enjoyed by them both in the past and the 
pusent times. In many respects, he opined they wcie far ahead of the women in India. 
He poiutrd out to the advancement made by Indian women in the direction of political 
(mancipation of the counliy and he could find no reason why Buimebfi women should 
have any baj on than. He thought, their piesmcc in the Council would be veiy useful 
duimg the dibcussion of such subjects as public health and sanitation. 

After the icsolution had been discussed for sometime by the non-official membcis, 
the Home Member, opposing the resolution, said Buima was never known to have a 
representative institution on western lines and women not being voibed m western insti¬ 
tutions of this kind, the icsolution was, in his opinion, premature. He thought they 
would wait for the Btatutoiy Commission and then place their views for the removal of 
such disqualification before the Commission. Though there were numeious women’s 
associations all over the province, no representation h&B been received from them. Ho 
inited the question whether Bongyis would at ail like to be legislated by women and 
expressed strongdoubt. The resolution was pressed to a division and lost by 46 against 31. 

Closure of Rice Liquor Shops. 

The only other item of business disposed of at the Council meeting on this day was a 
non-official resolution recommending to the Government to close all Hl&waa (rico liquor) 
shops in Burma on the expiry of their current licences. The resolution was lost. The 
Council then adjourned. 
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General Discussion of the Budget. 

On the 4TH FEBRUARY, the whole day was devoted to a general discussion of the 
budget. Nine non-official members participated. 

Mr. U. PU, leader of the Nationalist Party, and ex-Ministcr, opened the debate by 
thanking the President for unfailing courtesy to bis paity and ior lus fairness and justice 
in dealing with the whole house on all occasions, lie criticised the bu Iget ns a whole 
and pointed out how extensive retrenchment could be earned out first ot all by 1 educing 
the number of officials. Ho said, that Yunzamm water-supply scheme was the gigantic 
and did not approve of money being spent on it. The Government having paid no turd 
to the warning against squandering money, the result was the parlous state of finances 
of the province. He regretted nothing has been done so far regarding the suggested scheme 
of laud mortgage bank. He criticised mcivas^f txprudiiute in police estiraatis. The 
buideit of taxation, he said, was growing heavier an 1 the Government, was spending 
mouey lavishly instead of trying to reduce expenditure and to decrease taxation. 

Mr. TVAB.il (Swarajist) felt that the financial positiou of Burma was deplorable. 
The province did not possess a balance. If the Government intended to borrow’, they 
would not be able to pay the loan next year whilbt the expenditure was iucim>mg. 
Them was no correspon ling increase in the icvenue Unproductive projets of civil 
woiks svvallowid up large sums of money. He opined that a great deal of money coil'd 
be saved by economy and expenditure. 

Mr. Narayana llAO (nominated labour member) regarded it as the clearest.budget. 
He had not the same horror for borrowing an other speak ms so long as the finances of 
the province were sound. During the past few yean*, lie said, Burma had made iapnl 
strides specially in educatnu. The budget had also made gcneious contributions to the 
budding of hospitals etc. He asked the Government to cuquin* why cxcisi licences wen* 
going lip and to find out means to stop illicit traffic of liquor if it was a fact. 

Mr. U. |'U, leader of the Home Rule l’mty, also paid a tubule to tin* I‘i. sident. 
He agieed with the leader of the Natlonabst Paity in the cnticisms made by him. He 
coiiMuieied the woiking of the vanous depaitmeats unsatisfactory and utgtd syMt malic 
and ligid scheme of r< trenchment. Tiie country, he opined, was gioaning under the 
taxation. He waut«*d the development ot the couutiy to be earned along lines beneficial 
to Burrnans, such as increase in the number of co-operative societies and banks, iurthei 
expansion of education etc., and not along the lints which facilitated outsiders to clinch 
themselves. He remaikcd that if the Government only took Double to make prople con- 
ft 11 ted and happy there would bj less ennie and consequently less expenditure on the 
police force. 

Mi. DbGLAN VILLEGB, leader of the Independent Baity, reminded the House that, 
most of the civil works projects were staited by Nationalists when they were in office 
and he left it to them to insist that three schtMueS be proceeded with, lie saw that Mr. 
Tyabji wanted to cut down the expenditure in communications and devote mom y to 
cottage industries and aguculturc. What could they do with their produce without com¬ 
munications ? He regarded the criticisms made by opposite benches (Nationalist, Home 
Rule and Swaiaj Paities) were destructive. With regaid to the deficit of two croies in 
budget, he was m favour of issuing premium bonds. 

Official Reply to Criticisms. 

On the 5TH FEBRUARY, members of the Cabinet replied to criticisms of the budget. 

Dr. B.v YIN, Minister in chaige of Education, locul Self-Government, Public Health 
and Excise, stated that the Government was doing its best to educate children of the 
country. He dcnitd the allegation t hat the University of Rangoon was the monopoly 
of the lich as described by one member. With regard to public liealth, the Government, 
was also doing its best both for urban and mral population. He instanced so the measures 
adopted to show that ruial population’s interests were not overlooked. He infonned the 
House that the Government was collecting information for a scheme of benefit both to 
medical practitioners in indigenous system and to the country. The excise policy he 
remarked was not influenced by revenue consideration. So long there was the demand, 
the Government could not cut supply as such a policy would lead to illicit traffic. He 
quoted figures to show that there had been steady gradual expansion in the expenditure ou 
transferred subjects. 

Mr. L. AHYA1N, Minister in charge of Forest and Agriculture, referring to criti¬ 
cisms about tbc land mortgage banks said that detailed steps were taken to draft the bill 
for the purpose and be expected that be would present it to the House next August. 
Deforestation scheme was being tried at Prome, deforested areas being given to the poor 
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for cultivation. He watt surprised at the statement that communications and civil works 
are unproductive. Ah regards toads, lie lemaikcd they were important for trade, wliiio 
civil wmks comprised buildings for hospital, for the education of children and for 
judicial and public fflicera, all necessary for the bettor Government of the country. 
Regarding the suggestion made that. Rurma should be taised to Japantse standard in 
mdustiies, he pointed out. that Rurma was principally an agricultural country and theie 
could be no companson. There were ample cottage industiies for the present needs of 
Rurma and they wore oncouiaging them. 

Sir J. A. MAIJNG GYI, Homo Member, considered himself fortunate that few 
criticisms had been levelled against, him, perhaps duo to the fact that, the opposition benches 
realised that he had boon m office lor ouly a few months. Replying to criticisms made 
by a member about, cutting down the expenditure in housing the police, he said the police 
woie badly boused and considering tlie important woik they were doing they should be 
made comfortable. About, mci eased police expenditure, he sail that as soon as crime 
dccieased, expenditure vvouId also deciease. 

Sir William KEITH, Finance Member, replying said that very few criticisms had 
been made at the estimates ior 1P27-28. Hitherto, Rurma hail found money for capital 
cxpenulture from rice contiol profits, but. towards the end of the year, they would have 
to bonow not a very large sum ami they would have to continue doing so. But, so long 
as income was stendy, the position was not serious as some mcmheis tried to make out. 
What tiny would have to be careful about in future was to see that recurring expenditure 
did not liso as fast as it. bad. The matter rested with the Finance Committee who 
would have to sciutinisc caiefuliy flesh proposals in future to see money sp* nt on capital 
rxprndituir so as not. to involve recurring liabilities R-gaiding t he outcry against new 
police courts, he said that from a comracicial standpoint the building was a good propo¬ 
sition ns it would house many courts am! offices which weie now in rented buildings. 
Yuiizalm teb 'nic to augment w»ter-supply was already in prognss and the Council would 
have an oppottumty of discussing the whole scheme wlien demand was made for grants. 
He punted out tbo importance of civil woiks. Tne Finance Member admitted the return 
from iiligation was much quicker than road?-, but he pointed out, that roads, though 
they dii not bring any levenue dnectiy, were of gieat importance to the development of 
trade and agriculture. Turning to excise, he emphasised that the policy was not guided 
by financial considerations. So far Rurma was the only piovinc* in India which has 
not imposed fresh taxation and he did not think tli»- people lud much cause for grievance, 
tven in case fresh taxation was imposed. 

The total lncuas; m expenditure on education was much greater than that on 
police. He reminded the House that the expenditure on polic<* depended on the state of the 
country. In regard to the suggestion of raising money by pniuium bonds, the Finance 
Member was in favour of it, and if some iuitable schemes wrre put forward and the 
Government of India were induced to sanction it, then Bu.ina would be able to have bucIi 
a scheme within its borders. 

Official Business. 

Four official bills including the PiesidenUs Salary Bill fixing the salary of the 
elected President at Rs. 4,000 per month were passed without discussion. The Council 
then adjourned. 


• Voting on Demands. 

O-i the 7TII FEBRUARY the Finance Member submitted certain revised figure of 
the budget. He then moved the demand for Rs. 2,67,31,500 on behalf of his departments. 
Reveial cutg were pioposed but all of them wrie either loBt or withdrawn. 

Mr. U. Pu, Leader of the Home Buie Party, moved a cut of four lakhs of rupees to be 
paid as cotnrahsion on capitation tax collection under land ievenu*\ The mover said that 
the Government bad promised the abolition of capitation and thathameda taxes within 
t? ytar. He wa* surprised to Bee the two taxes included in the budget estimate for the 
coming year. Whenever demand was made for the abolition of the taxes, the Government 
opposel it by asking what substitutes the opposition proposed to introduce. His reply 
was if the Government practised economy, there would be no necessity of substitutes. 
He opposed the collection of these two taxes. 

The Finance member said that a similar amendment was made last year, but the House 
did not accept it. Village headmen had to bo remunerated in some way for the collection 
of the taxes. The Government was awaiting the report of the Capitation and Thathameda 
Taxes Enquiry Committee appointed to enquire into substitutes for the taxes and until 
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>th*t,. wporh. «4ad. 4h« . SeoMtary ofr Statq’s .assent ttorbhe.flulafetittttes' proposed wererrortvad, 
it would be futile to ask for abolition of tho taxes. The motion waudottn* •*“*• b> “ it, ‘ * 

‘ "'Htefctaffbhni 'dft’ttM Wnifctngf oV Reforms!' 

On the 8TII FMHMJAttY tile Finanee* W«nWt*B ^lehiadA for Rs. 2,67,31,500 was 
..pvtlo.tbo Huwojuvi narrows i ! ’ l ” • •• * " iAt 1 1 M *• 5 Tl * 

„ Toe Apme,Mambei!llwJii^ked fqr Ub, ^,34,74,000 for hie-departments/- 1 * -»«‘G "* J{ 

■ . Mri Jv Ki MU*KfHIf t ''Independent, proposed' n ’eW' of Its,'lOO'irf ehWtttiAfforf iWth 
■•tho* demand! under u Provincial • Legislative Geuheil n . HihtWl 1 

over tlie whole day took phoe over thifl-af>n ,, ndWicnI rind rte-vebiil tooii-official WfeAVyeFs,' 'bdtli 
. tyoiflfoated ejected,..ff prea'nitiHg, dUfecejjt ipait»i'*sr/and ( iiite*ft#tp,.oas,.weW.»nsl8rv<Tal 
,participat-pd to it* 31 r. .Muusbi said the objtols * oi.hisrinotian vrafl lo mst a 
«|)8gne,siop op tbq.wpilfmg pf the Reforms ?nd tp-.giva.tUe. c^unoU a» -opportunity of-*x- 
P^ptiijg opAP^on thereon* At UUr .outsat., he dfi&iffd, to.knuw. whether notBrnotcd 

, njfjpl.^rfliwpre.^put tp )t he,,Honan ,tp vote . for. the Gov-wnaor-nt, direaprotive- of MpBttonal 
vj^wp. .Cjgot.pvp.ng,. h«} t said .that fluting..tlia carhicr.. pewodoft thf,ltyfoirofVlhe.Go#awi- 
ment gave all the information the House r'esired but now with 'am nsiuiiiad. majority 
, thfcftHjituilq,p| hh<* ^pvormfvmt ^aa changed. 1 That was not the <-way Vo., wink ilhe lie- 
, foi.ms specif ujly., Ther,e were, .occasions oal whoch ofikmhmeaabBi'Biad^ittliavodrefioai- 
ticd f?(vn voting ; bpt, t^y,dii pot dp bp. ,1b; ( ;uslanci*d .Gio motion for., the roaovtal,-<>f 
fjrx-di^jualihc^ipn, \Yb;c!i was tad., lie cjpUCuedi the. Ip lapentkit .AniLGeldan. Vollry 
pfiftips for, plwflya voting with tiie Gpvriojgoxjat utuspifco of th« ..Giort clings,, of j.tdi- 1 - 
Oov rnroent biiich*'p. lie thought tLai Burma had no reason.-to 1 b-i riosovui sgedt and 
lu* hoped there would be a return tog spRA of co-operation. winch-ana* kwt tkc .working 
of ( t\ie Council iu the fi^eV, tin, go years* - , , 1 * .... » . « w ,.*.»! 

The Nation* lit* leader, M-r. U. P.U, annl the attitutlt cd the GHrwdnme'trt Itt'th^pVesl^it 
> council showed vhnt-tlwy had no desnp to Hu> thinpa the prtipV \ualftfH, lH fhe 'pteWht 
- Government wasm* reality burn 110 ratio tWough apv^terrtly 'repreB^tatite 1 ' ’ '* 

' ' Mr, Ui. 1?U',> ,Home Hul.* accuseH th^ H6vernm«'rrr of I\ning rlie ui^m’.ieis Hf flie 

Nationalist, Swaiajint and Home Rule paitie^ to the Govtimntn< shlH. ’ fit*’ 
the Govcmiuent. iwotfld adopt-* a • spirit ^f-frtVndl^ cy ^efatioil, mifny ‘grievances 

would disappear. ff * • r ’“ M 1 • 

'• -Mr. THahrtmed AiTZAM, tnertib h r of the Ind‘ep, nU 'ntf rrirtv 1 , ppposing^bai^ ,\je had 
heard opposition members Paying that, they tire going into the .council to oppose inn 
rthvei nment Irut bn had not lienrd a trfng> nu mber shyTng tKaf 'wa^ going to (jppjpee vvKnt 
was wn*ng. He was leady for fed cpeiatiol! it ht: fouiid the proposafs puC forward were 
•eohstuctire; 1 * T> ' ’ 1 M * *"* , 

A , , ( , , i* , : > 1 ...M 1 .»*« 

Ml*. Naiaynna ' RAO’ nominated labour tpember sjud„ be bad no,Qtbpr aiiu.Uiiap fo 
do soVue filing goOT ‘for the labourers. Hi; j^pudiated ,Ud! ^.’rt^cibU)# .t^adt', hbtlUt.i bis 
change of altitude since li- bicame a nominated number. He thought officials m 
Ruima were more dcmociatic than those - in India* ertid Burma had made substantial 

pi.igiqgfL . • . .. ■ < . j< * -»i *. 

Mr. FUlANDhlii, Obief 4w»crrtary*, said the reashn why' the* Chovcrntnent wkv ttfMMIh* 
rat tunes to .giv«< tt»e -dtsuefi itifoiniaHon was ilut? tn (hda^ In^cbtainlng't-dch informfttitfh. 
Ifn asMirrd -tho Hoiwe that the RoimnatiM members were -fbec to 1 vhfe as 1 1! ey Irked*. '• ’ *" 

Air. Uookh-GRAVELYj %Scr(jtnry,-‘Finance DcpartTtienf’, saiddhrtt fhe'prepwt'ttMitsp 
was- more ^parliamentary in^haract-rr,’ there* 'bwng - k Minis ter rat *paity itr-the lIohbc v to 
..vote with the Ministers* 1 - , • *r • « 1 • »•' j t ■ •>• * - - 

After father’ flteciissitfn. tlio FlNAN^T? MEMBER said rhjrt [m .flftiWfiment %1 
been 'accused of non-tSo-opcraifoUJ bn\ 1 if the 'proceedings of flie ebuntif] \ver5 corisiclered, 
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"fo*‘wbrk *hb IMnrras ttu^cessfutly. He re^rred Jo the' formation' of' Wiiny^^/iniling 
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Government opposed the rese-luMen. ill did in ’ in’ 1 he- betft interest of the country. The 
Gyvcwmcut bad -giveo, way in many ..instances againub bettia ^mlgmmti sunply.4o meet 
jthq vvisbos of tbo people, C(\mpar»ng. tb.« last.connod to the. present one, fcw‘ *ttd "tlie 
last council was oiureal, For exampJc, an e of .tho. iMiniskwaiiiail benuatl* l^adef of.a 
PAtiy which was playing. Jtbe ,jole. of oppoaitiony while ia the. .present obotb kfanisters 
)jad, their , recognised Xollttwing and w^ie aufiptutcd by them.,..Continuing,.the finance 
M,cmbcr said, that ,t(ie, nominaled .members...voud^ .with .Ui« ^ppositioa«np,MinMiy.i^aet 
QCpOfiions, , They .nt.vtr came. into. tJie. oouncil with. Sr. mcjitwlityi asncnaUe. to 4 ohnmib 
adduced by tllui. Govefnw-ut. , lid concluiical. by saying *thaty tiis govttjimanuhad.bstn 
.doing 11)0 best tp. fi«r,ve ^.hc Jidurepls *ot .the oountiy. *1 The. fiome tMecni>o% assumed .that 
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every consideration would be given to their giicvances. He also explained the atti¬ 
tude of the Government, 

Mr. Munebi then withdrew his motion. The Council adjourned till next day. 

Home Member’s Reference to Ucvd. Ottaran. 

On the 9TH FEBRUARY the Council disposed of some of the cuts proposed in 
the Home Member's demand. At about 4 p, m. members of the Home Rule, Swaraj, 
and Nationali t patties walked out as a protest against, what they regarded to be the sligh¬ 
ting reference made by the Home Member against U. Ottama in the course of a dheubsum 
over a cut moved by U. Pu, leader of the Home Rule Party. 

In moving the amendment Mr. U. PU said he asked two questions about. U. Ottama 
now in jail. The first one wanted to elicit infoimatinn about the tun** of his release aiul the 
second to ascertain whether he was in Rangoon jail or elsewhere. Tho Government leply 
was that they were not prepared to make any statement on the subject. He could under¬ 
stand that the reason of the Government for not replying to the liist. one was to avoid 
demonstration by the public but he condemned retieoiicj of the Government regarding 
the whereabout of U. Ottama. 

The Home Member, in tic course of his reply, remarked that Ottama was one of 
about 20 to 30 thousand ciiminals in Jail and it was not possible to keep information of 
each and Ottama was not such a prominent man as Lord Ritk<nh<ad or Lloyd Geoige. 
This remark about Ottama provoked stiong cnhrisms by seveial members who spoke 
highly About Ottama’s services and strongly cmicistd the attitude of the Home Member 
in his reference to U. Ottama. 

Mr. U, Pu, winding up the debate on the cut, raid he would leave the Council if the 
Home Member did not withdraw Ins reniaik*. The Home Menihn, n plying, slid that 
the lcferencc he had made about Ottama was nothing extraordinary. 11c described Ottama 
as one of tbe many ordinary prisoners. The mover of the cut said that the Home Member 
must witbdiaw bis remarks about (Mania. The H one Member could not change his 
attitude and he did not consider be bad done anything vviong or anything foi winch be 
could be taken to task. 

At this stnge, the mover left the Chamb r and members ol the three parties walked 
out of the Coui cil. 

Continuing the Home Member said it whs a matter of opinion whetlier Ottama was 
the idol of the country as descnltcd by some members. Ottama wah convictrd for sedition 
and under “Vinaxa” rules any monk dabbling in ‘polities was pseudo-m >uk. The 
mover bad not waited to hear what the Home Member bad to say. 

As the three paitks left the Council, only three numbers, Messrs. Campngnnc, Rati 
and Munshi voted for the cut, while members of the Independent and Golden Valley 
parties besides officials voted against rt. The motion for cut was thus lost by an over 
whelming majority. The Council then adjourned, 

A People’s Party Formed. 

After the walk out the members of Nationalist, Swaraj and Home Rule Parlies and some 
non-party numbers of the Ruima Legislative Council assembled an I passed a resolution 
that in view of the peculiar defects in the dyarchical i-yt-tem of lb hums m Ruima and 
undue advantage thereof by official members as demonstrated by their indifferent and un¬ 
compromising attitude in the Council towards the ptoph’s representatives and also because 
of the discourteous remarks made by the Home Member in refeienc** to Rev. U. Ottama, 
it is becoming imperative that the people’s paity composed of Nationalists, Home Rulers 
- and Swarajists and some of the non-party Independents be. constituted foithwit h. It was 
further ^solved that the fundamental principle of this party be the refuial of acceptance 
of any office in the gift of the Government until the revision of reforms when the position 
will be reconsidered. An Executive CommitUe was formed and the leader, deputy leaders 
and whips were elected. 

DiFCUFsion of Police Expenditure, 

On the 10TH FEBRUARY, discussion mainly centred round tho demand for Re. 
1,27,53,000 under the head “Police.” The motion for cut was eventually lost by a 
majority of 30 votes. Members who walked out yesterday attended the (’mined to-day. 

Mr. U. Ba Pe, Nationalist, in moving the cut said that the total police expenditure 
was the highest so far. Tho Government point was that the increase was due to their 
desire to suppress crim*, but he was of opinion that mere increase in police force would not 
reduce crime and if the Government looked after the economic conditions of the people, 
there was no necessity for such high expenditure under this head. Instead of spending 
money on police stations etc, it would be better to spend money on the poor, to give them 
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education, to encourage industries, to assist the cultivators financially and to improve 
public htallb. These improvements would considerably help reduction of crime. He 
criticised new appointments of two Deputy Inspuctors-General of Police. He referred to 
the lack of co-operation between people and police and attributed the fault to the latter. 

Mr. Brander, Chief Secretary, in opposing the motion, said that the increase in expendi¬ 
ture was not so heavy as described by the mover. He quoted previ >us years’ figures in 
support of his statement. He added that the mciease in the estimates for 1927-28 was 
partly for the purpose of putting into operation schemes already approved Borne increase 
in expenditure was al6o eausul by increments in salary. New appointments of Deputy 
Inspectois-General were created to solve the crime problem and the position m this 
respect would be reviewed in future, 11c opined that these appointments would help better 
detection of crime. 

After a number of members bad spoken in support of and against the cut, Mr. U. Ba 
Pc replied urging better village organisation to reduce crime. 

The Horae Member quoted figutes to show that increase in police force has taken place 
and this ho said was metssitated by the increase in crime in the recent past. As regards 
economic conditions of the pople, he said Burmans themselves were responsible for that; 
for he himself as a Burman kuew that Burmaus were “ the laziest under the sun.’* He 
regretted the absence of constructive criticism. The motion as already stated was lost. 
The Council then adjourned. 

Forest Ministers Demands. 

On the 11 Til FEBRUAKY the total demand for Rs. 3,31,71,600 made by the Home 
Member was carried, all cuts proposed having been lost. The Forest Minister then moved 
a demaud for Us. 2,20,15,400 for his departments. The only cut pioposed to-day on the 
Forest Minister's demand was that by U Pu, formerly leader of the Horae Rule Party, 
and now deputy leader of the newly formed People’s Party refusing the Forest Minister* 
salary of Us. 00,000. The motion was debated the who'e day and eventually lost. 

U. Pu in moving the cut said that lie wanted to kill dyarchy by refusing the Minister’s 
salaiy, b'cauto dyarchy waB unnoikable. Tnc oposition had arrived at this conclusion 
from the experience gained by the Nationalists after they had worked the reforms for 
three years. Another intention was to express no confidence m the Ministry b ,a cause they 
were puppets in the hands of glorified Undcr-Secrrtancs and guided by what the Sec¬ 
retaries thought. He criticised the appointment of the Hon’ble L All Yam on the ground 
that he was a raembei of the Chinese community. 

U. Ohn Pc, in euppoiting, complained of the fact that only a few Burmins had boon 
recruited for the Indian Forist Service and been given promotions from Provincial to the 
Imperial Service. 

Botli Mr. Auzara and Mr. Munsln op posed the motion and criticised the racial issue 
raised by the mover. Mr. Munsln also saul that nothing would be gained by non-co- 
operation. 

The Forest Secretary, Mr. Cooper, in explaining the principle of recruitment for the 
Imperial Service, saul it had ceased siucc the Lee Report had been published. Promotions 
fiom Provincial to Imperial Service wt re restricted by the authorities higher than the 
Minister of Forests. 

The Hon’ble Minister, m opposing the motion, said that the mover had state 1 that 

his idea was to kill dyaichy and to that end he moved a cut on the demand for 

Minister’* salary ; but a Birailar attempt made in Bengal, he pointed out, resulted in the 
transfeircd subjects becoming reserved. The Forest Minister was as good a Burman as 
any with Burmese nameB were in the opposition benches. Section 96 of the GoVernment 
of India Act stated •—“ No native of Bntitli India nor any subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall, by reason only of Ins religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 

tin m, be disabled flow holding any office under the Crown in India.” After giving hts 

experience as the former Forest Minister, ho said the present Minister was also as 
desirous of doing good to Bur mans as ho was. He asked wherefrom the mover got the 
information that the Ministers were puppets in the hands of the Secretaries. They should 
nat 111 ally look to the Secretaries for necessary help as they were trained men. If the 
piesent Ministers wire puppets, then the leader of the people’s Party (U. Tu) must himself 
have been a puppet as ho was a Minister He concluded by saying that there was no 
substance in the aigument adduced by the mover. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost, tli-re being 54 votes in favour of the 
Government against nil as the other side did not go to ths lobby. 

The President in criticising the memlrrs who pressed for division but did not go to 
the lobby saul they had abused the privilege and had shown discourtesy to the Council. 

The Council then adjourned. 
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t'tiafiiy tlic^ rbuilcif ^0 ‘Ai*al ? ,\Vit’h ottfp\ lijd^itrc'xxcfe fwu (ft her ^ fe.oj.b blujifj/l bp. qaqh 

£f.‘' : ThV pVi'Jre^ of ih *'movW \VA» to‘ttitVft l ‘smihis iiihtia^ o[ tVp,,’:^ ,ai. 

Thy H , abob t, *Ur l god bjr flifhHyhb\hAxJhcJbkifet-t'h^fon'wfs luld a,t‘q f;tnu,of ( tbo j'^p^lm-h 
\^hs (ifo’ fjdtfTedt scteoa'ti^f Vh I c/rA ,, *Vf mofet 1 of Vfft'it' arc fh‘tercs\y^ ( m p^i)‘ J y d F,(?W 

hdiurntly, it was difl’cult loi thtui to i<nlSin thiotigVdttt tile BiKion long an it ^as, for 
btiMii* bb other than bin *i t >>» *ta*af 4 jbAB.'.idl(bt>**tbs sowlwn^ Anotln lta^ou of his vn as 
[\\^ V ft ^) . Tift. Vl|tpriS«.Mrtt)Uffltttul tlto (jKdvem- 

hi ou 4pxiou^s tqjfl^tlrhe of lli? Cpunca^. inotliiB .pftuttei, iteut ,r #t 

]M^ |l t)ifUouU ,piuvso..ki)l,U, ,wfn- tl¥“ Founod yto i 4 opick't*nd T liafwi)»hptl <k> 

iiy-'F lUti.yi^Vi}^ VbM*^cq*lnncj|jl«i^^ Ah?» 1 lhr .BU^oit Udth 

bt’veial uifiiilft’rB of tin dilleicnt partus, *\ h lip only t\vo, ^ftrt>lliqiai^i«'ittbt>r€ 1 

The h’nmncii Mcmboi then bUg^^uil, ,tt|at, t t l|u r bott way to bottle tho matter was to 
have a small informal comnmlie to sftggi s^b tlic Gjvouioi what mouth ^wophl be„>twtablc 
Iwh* Clfun^imJMingjt, .!TWtf iildlfWrti^a«’ttVWidtl < ' 5 * ' *' ' * ‘ ' ^ 

- >11 •• I . I* » In , , ; , < *1 ! 1 . ** It l ti Jl S .[Mill 1 * «■* ’ « J 1 ■ * » O •• • • ' * ! * 1 1 

» ,/ . . , . ,, Daiiy .A^ovvimotb ty ijawgouxi Ajh'mtafl*/.' • 1 ’ ; '’*»•■ r> * ' 

1 'Tlici>ot4u , p < >rmiiufictti ihbv^di by« Mp/il T . f’D-^Him ‘*r^feiynt!A|* TCftflier r'v'crhrthi^iidul 
♦.UatiR dally* atllo^iinoii ,of 1 atA^'R^vqni *tb’’ rtf*>‘6f ; rtoK’HdnbU Ip 

Itmipoon *ai ihoaa who rcMde &\it 'Of lUngonn, The rtl»ttoh wa8'rfff6’cat*fi<ld;'‘ l^t(: T rbuncil 
t4Wn adijoartiedj * *« •■ ••» -■ t* ’ l ' ’>’■ ' 4 ' ■' - f *'» *' ’ 1 ' t l , “ ,, i " 

' * Ob* tlta lYTH HHl T AI\Y 1 w1VicV4vh'4 t1ic 1< Jastr'hb^’-‘6fAj'a^ d,iv fti. th^ j)tt e^nt ,w:ti£^po,q£ 
tho Burma Ligialativo Council, Mi, U. 1 u. l)juut,y LtMci of tti/fVbiko*/ I’aUjtfc mpvul a 
RhoTuWorf'fddu^t^ng i \)te lobu'Hb^itifiVibiifc’H WmitfftV^rd 1 resoHition appointing. a. Cpm- 
fniM'td l td “dollhidef tbfc *AVfttlifyfp‘g thti'diifstfft0n5eH r^g^ivtipk tim-ulann^.of 

ttet&Mtbrf'Bf ffidr persqtfs b^a Y^kHftnro'Vigi ^pVpW tiL’en ce »to .tpc 

n^t**(rf yktycffH , iria r i:f*'ffi?COTntijk^fc(YA , f fr^T*cdrii’ ^fio^ye^bldtion rccorvtniindtid.U) flic 
(S^vt l fb0f-ili2<)dlm'fc'il;to*iM J tftfbr(‘ni^|idr^'t^‘iff^cwaT Wp'Af 1 b^ockb lAr blie WuriipMipf 
coutim>n&itt*0f fUij rtrteiiftfif VcfrSaril?. 1 ' >r th 1 Obj -tVWai'fVfen!g J to^ Uib 1 not, ice of the 
Goveinmcnt the uudcbiiability < flitilib H4 h 1 it was illegal, barbauuB and 

^ttui^diipphii.^vwo ^fcedhiorjBiwttieBtMioiigB^vitllth^T^VFwHt! doiiCistent 
W^ftiWPgfPWVWI Q«Wcrw»P 4 tilik<jirU^u^iL«fiiif nffluM IM& >Bill 
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condemned the use of stocks. He bad no objection to the Government Bursting some 
other means of detention. He characterised the Committee appointed as fatcic.il, lor uio 
only opinion it would hold would be Governmental. . , 

Mr. H. L. Nichols, Deputy Secretary, Horae Department, said that the Govrnunvut hwi 
not conic to any decision on the matter ot the use of stocks and had appointed a commit,no 
to obtain advice with a view to coming to a decision. The Government had no inten 101 
of using stocks as a meaus of punishment; but purely as a means of detention of viojeii 
drunkards and dangerous criminals. Tbo Committee would carefully consider t ie vkw 
placed before it. It had nothing to do with the question of the legality of the use ot stocb^ 
It was a matter for the local Government to decide. The movei's aiguments were pure y 

sentimental. . . 

After a long discussion in which scvcial noil-official members participated eitnor in 
favour or against the motion, the Horae Member said that on the representation of sevcia 
headmen who had found great difficulty in checking violent criminals in detention nc 
appointed a committee to enquire into tlie question of the use of stocks, lie mstancu 
cases to show how some cnminals though handcuffed could cause injuries to ol irrs. l ' 
said the ciiticism levelled against the use of stocks wcic iuoppoitune, for no decision limi 
yefc been airivcd at. Theie was nothing to show that the use of stocks was illegal. »e 

{Stock Committee were composed of men with administrative cxpcilcnec. He poin ct o 
that as Home Member he was responsible for law and order. 

The resolution was lost by 28 agairiBt 41, 


Burma Cotton Weaving Industry. 

Mr. S. A. Tyabji moved that this Council views with great concern the rapid 
decline of the cotton weaving industry of Buima and urgently recommends to the Govern¬ 
ment to suppoit the industry by making it incumbent on all departments of the Govern¬ 
ment to utilise cloth only such as may be manufactured m Burma (exceptions to be 
specially sanclioned by the Government). Mr. Tyabji said that as Industries wan * 
feired subject, the Mimstiy should spend more time and energy in their development lie 
quoted tigureB to prove that cotton industry waB on the decline in Burin i, but the forest 
Minister and (be Development Commissioner produced other sets of figures to i »bj>u c 
tbo movei’s statement. Mr. Tyabji challenged the accuracy of these figures, stating t uy 

were not figures for cotton weaving industiy aloiif. 

The Finance Member, kader of the House, explained the pilicy of the Government 
in respect of the purchase of stoics which was that they would give preference to locally 
manufactured goods, provided they were good in quality and pnccB were rrsonable. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned till next clay 
which was the last day of the present seFsion. 


Transaction of Official Business. 


On the J8TH FEBRUARY motions for additional and supph uicntaiy grants amount¬ 
ing to Its 6,23,300 required by the Finance Member, the Home Member and the 
Education Munster were carried. There were two official bills on the agenda, the Buiina 
Oil fields Amendment Bill and the Burma Municipal Bill. The foiracr was passed and 
the latter referred to a Select Committee. 

The Oilfields Bill. 

The object of the Oilfields Bill, the Finance Member Bai-t, w.vs to facilitate tbc 
maintenance of law and order m oilfields during the strikes and otlur periots of emergency 
by confcrung on the warden piohibitory powers regarding cat tying of weapons and 

doing acts which constitute pr< par at lulls for or incitements to the commission of a breach 

of the peace. (Several non-official members, mostly from tbo Beopk’s Baity opposul the 
Bill, particularly criticising the provision prohibiting public exhibition of persons or ot 
corpses or figures or effigies anil singing of songs or playing of music. The tiend of the 
remarks was that this piece of legislation was a direct challenge to whatever liberty the 
labourers still enjoyed m the oilfields. # , 

The Finance Member, replying, said that tbc provisions of the Bi’l wire identical with 
certain provisions of the Rangoon Town Police Act. No voic<* wrb raisid against such 
powers exercised by the Commissioner of Bolice in Rangoon. Theie was no general 
prohibition of carrying of coipscs and of tinging of BongB. It 1ms ban distinctly stated 
in the Bill that prohibiting powers would be exercised by the warden only when necessity 
arose. The Bill was earned after division, the result of voting being 46 ngaimt 28. 

Tbe Burma Municipal Bill, 

The Ilou’ble Dr. Ba Yin next introduced the Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to Municipalities in Burma other than Rangoon, He Baid the Burma Municipal 
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Act of 1808 was io many respects unsuited to the existing administrative and political 
conditions. The object of the Hill was to bring the law into close harmony with them. 
On his motion, the ltill was referred to a Select Committee. 

The Council was then prorogued. 

The New Council. 

On the 19111 FEBRUARY, Sir Robert Giles picsiding, the election of the new Presi¬ 
dent took place in the uew Council which met on this day. 

There wore two nominations for the president ships, Mr. Ohcnr 1).* Glanvilh 1 , Leader 
of the Independent Party and Lhmt-Col. U. lia Ket (Rangoon IT hi verity). The President 
explained the procedure to be adopted and the Council pioccedcd with the election which 
resulted as follows *—Mr. Oscar De Glanvillo 57 votes. Lieut. Col, lia Ket 38 votes. 

Mr. Dp Glanvillo was elected President. 

Governor's Appreciation of Sir R, Giles’s Sorvicis. 

His Excellency sent the following message of appreciation *— 

“ I take this opportunity of expressing my high appreciation of the services rendered 
by the Hon. Sir Roliert Giles as Picsidont of the Council, lie has long occupied a unique 
position in the public life of the province and I believe that I am expressing the geneial 
opinion wlen I say that he has presided over the Legislative Council with rate ability 
and impartiality and that he has zealously maintained the privileges ol the Council. 
It is very great regiit to me that Sir Robert Giles is soon to leave Iiuima.” 

The Finance Member, in reading out the above message, paid an eloquent tribute 
to Sir Robert Giles who looked much moved at these tokens of appteciat ton. 

The Finance Mrmber said U I venture to think tbat, m the message Ilia Excellency 
has expressed the sentiments of all the members of the Council. 

•‘When the presidential chair fell vacant on the deaih of yonr distinguished prede¬ 
cessor, Sir Fiank McCarthy, you wpre cliarly maiked out for his suecessoi. You have 
fully maintained the high standard which he sit and have more than justified the hopes 
which were entertained on your appointment. You have presided over our meetings witli 
dignity. You have guided our debates with firmness and fairmss. You have shown 
indulgence where indulgence was appropriate and you have reproved when repicof was 
due. Undei your supervision the reforms and pro©dure of the Council had been estab¬ 
lished on sound lines and the introduction on your initiative of the Mace has added 
authority to its proceedings. We shall miss your familiar tigurc within these walls. Wo 
venture to express the hope that when you are asked how the infant Council compotted 
itself under your guidance you will feel able to say that it made good progress and that 
in res| ret of deeomm ot its proceedings and behaviour of its members within this 
Chamber the Council lias nothing to learn—at least nothing that is desirable lor it to 
learn from othei legislative bodies of which yon have knowledge or iven from the mother 
of parliaments herself.” 

Eulogistic tributes were then paid to the retiring President, Sir Giles, by diffeient 
parties and other member*. Mr. U. l'u, ex-Minister and Jeath r of the People’s Party said 
lie was voicing the feelings of his party when he lagged himself to be associated with the 
sentiments expressed by the Finance Member. He said that they found the President 
firm and fair and Ins judgment m deciding questions of procedure at the spur of the 
moment had given the Council entire satisfaction, 

Mr De Glanville, President-elect, said it was with regret they would say goodbye 
to him. He ne<d not enlarge on the sentiments already expressed, but he would like to 
say that the members of the Home and people outside feit that in losing Su Gilt s they’ 
were losing a man whose loss would lie felt by the Rangoon University also, with which 
he has so long been associated. The country would also lose Lady Giles who had done 
a great amount of good to the country in connection with many charitable works. He 
extmded good wishes on their departure and hoped they would not forget them. 

Messrs. Campagnac, Rafi and PaTekh having spoken, Sir Robert Giles thanked the 
members for the kiudly sentiments expressed by representatives of various parties m the 
Council towards himself and his wife, lie said My term of office as President had 
been a time of absorbing Interest for it has given me oppoi tunity of assisting in moulding 
the procedure of the Council during earlier years of its life. I thank you sincerely for your 
unfailing support and ask you to continue it with my successor whom you have just 
elected. 1 welcome the new stage of the Council’s sitting that begins with the election 
of Mr. De Glanville as your President. 1 shall watch the future life of the Council from 
a distance with intense interest in the confident hope that whatever function and whatever 
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‘i power* tony tf-wlnrNmedcWiirw*‘h« enltoanted <t<Mithc*>.f.ounoil fit»wilh*ctmfunwwro toxOntfsc 
"them With bind. orddrimtas and di^wify «Mbh%ah <L*iw»kiibcKta proKnin#»t|1.3r-fOliftl'ftclt#i«»A it.' * 

Tlif numbers then shook hand*.* with Sir <R k * QUce>iand 4boG^i\iici,l 'SwtymiCketLfoa 
bhoit while, ». .» .. > •».• • 

CongiatulatioriB to tho Now President. 

When tho Council riBiinifd Jtfl jp}tiqg lw Mr0j Oi^c.y f Dc Qlanvillr, <hc newly elected 
Pi evident took the phair. 

" * l‘hp' Finance 'Member rCad ftnf‘ Tlife 1 'Kkf^T^nby tlfe'ftdv* AiM** 1 M^sfeagC ’cttfiVeying 
his arpioval of Mr, Do OlanvillrVckttfMit fo‘flib tdHfdMfihf! efiair.' " 1 1 ’ ’ ‘ ’ 

The Fipanre' ‘MenVfier' wd • te A'. ’tjie Mefcmr ’of ‘ th 4 'Tlbure, tt'ik my prftrfMge and 
pleasure to tender \ho Wiiy 1 * i’* 1 coi|p:ttnln 1 ‘idn 4 oV the 6'fTlc?i:ir Ynrtobihd'oh' th^*i/jn,VlMfrt- 
i inotion'whie ( h ‘ luis'^on conTerfvu oil ‘yon;'' l’h-Vlsiy iA A laticlrtlh’k'in tho hist ’.ry’t>f*f< 1 fdi*mfl 
in Butina, a land that k a bo’ incur pucc- : ssTu' 1 caN’eY. Tho'ltfobdiorilSfiy stago CodtwJil 

i* at an end. For tho hist, tim**, it has cj^Vfcift'M \lfc Yi^hftrt rpMw flh‘tn*‘A resident 
and you have r< a^on to-be piord'rhivt ltwchmoe ha* fftllpuron yovn It'ia n good onen for 
the continual co of Banna w.iUim Jim Jlut^bU JKpgu^. |ti|ftt tjic.iirfet elo<;Ud,tyc»}vhul of 
> her legislative Council,lann eh pp«l repn-tcnjativc* Af. I,tie Kyi;opo«'MJ copshtucrieyp. It is 
a, l;ifipy t anbury for Buiusa’p; c uly,. j*i.Ujpi}r*tf pf JJmjif J^uk vyjt^in, tip- ISmmifl t,ly>t tho 
■ Just elected Pa anient is »ton nf IioJjuvU J\uU jtf yep *?wc. alkgiapoo, to J t ias 'tjn* 
cmmtiy of your birth you owe high' ,*Jligiap<v t,q.Burma pi the, qpuAtly qf your career. 
Wo welcome you to ytonr.high office us a Rurman jn tfi.e !«)]< bt .and 11u*>t ,qcihr of, f)»r 
word You hav** .jJ,eutIfii^i yourself with the* , qt yput, adopte<| count[y, t’<fu 

liavr. taken an outstanding puumon in U« r <tfT.u,i<i ,ppbt,jcal „an<i fh-» first; yuij have 

bn li r« cognised. aM ..the icjubcj of .moviola 4 « wWs. ^ (Joanpvl, Noj u.-cinbof a( tl^o 
t (juminuuity.h»fi <.iouo juaoitf.than yxkuio, woik the ittoi^ie m <h«; bppit t ui \v}nch, tli^i who 
f'Mmii them inteiulcil that .liny •sliouW be .vyqikitil, [f Ii.urpoa, ifcuju'.n. a high plac^ 1 , 
piMlynw tha Whest atuoutf thft.provincu’b of luxlja «bicb Jmvn m/v'r. a ^uc^ftffnl /cart on 
tho jjurm'y tu ILome Uui«' withta the, it 14 <Iur jp no sma;l nu’a>pie to j our 

vvi.^f (jouiibda, lo,yowr.ob-vjans wmvuiy. ami D» youi; upwc&j ivil i flo'-ts tp. sccuie tliq wbilvipg 
. togrtlirr of xrpri'ftrntativ » of diy^iguip , , , t 

, .“The European ?ou»ntu£iicy w»n, t fortunate iR’it§ clip, co, of a rppiruynt alive apd 
ailhpiutb by you 1 elevation to ,M»p prcgnlynD^l .ctyan ,tjiat coiibt^nency Jo^s an nqfivo 
^pok<*Fmaa in <tlwi C'aanetl,. ,it wrll have .tbftjirwii aa.tiai‘|cnon of knowing that qonstitp- 
c?ucy.Vloes is fclie Cnu »cil’s gain. JUjiccCorth,you,V;!png to ojo,party, ^ou belong fo ,th<* 
(iVnincil and we couiulfifti that j.our.,U.»ur<J ( pf high wijl b« maikcd hy the p/irn-’ 

»tyactj^jELme-.fau-mmrfkwincss ■ and, feaoui .cuipt^ny fij * you .hsfK*’ fhpAn,,m your capacity as 
.;iarty leader; that, yop viU protect t,U .uitePibU v* * miW’oiea ^|id ibaf yon ( wiJl ^uff.r 
. juo eucnuchinauL oil 01 UuniuntaoiLot right,ij.Ajid p 4 -vikg.es,of j,hn,Council.'’ 

. .Concluding, .on a.pvxboasl nwtr, the XOPtp'Cu Moniker,said, “ I puuieppli gVateXyl 
.tn.you and l.know.that my h ( »mUh‘,cvke.;gjuq$ indhv.Opv^yinj^’d shuir my ..gratity Ie^ fyr 
tho devoted b. rvico which you liav* render * 1 1 n various crmtivUcfs of tjie Council biijco 
t the i^^uuyiatipu,of the, refp:ms, Our \>est \vibhis^o out to^you for your sure Vh in jrtmr 
high pfjfifpe ami t fot{ c^ne v^nt^rc' to - ixpiess thoMi^pc*tliat wli^h file’life Of the' pSf sent, 
(‘ouucsVcotucs to an, <nd^its su9q»w>r8‘wilf fallow example of tnritlu'r df TaVlianiVw^, 

t prjihe^ndi.ip Legislative AsWnjb'y artni flf ether Cyimfeilb’ iu Ihdiii Lnt\ rc-Cltet jml wiift- 

oppiiadlpn a^ its r’n h.denL*’ % * ... t . 

Several speakeia theri followed in' wtreon^in^‘hup'and 6bngratuhitimv 'hfm "ofirhla 
elf cl ion to tlg» chair making eulogistic lefefeiicon to His abilTty and BcfVifc^h. ' ‘ ’ 

*Mr/TT. ‘l v d, leAddf of Tiff? froph'*# Vuffy* Ift^wdlcr^mmwiiim An M*hnlf ( tJP hift’pnffy nai.l 
he a^ledd With tfie ’i^ratic^ MtftiVf Witli'ttl? he* unid except ©he* conptittut-iiMrrtl pomti <m 
w'li'idti he disagredd. Ife lihp^.f hh wvmld nphtiPt'tti-* dlHtiity und tr^titfon of tH<* Homte. • ■ 

' * Chjftnfenac' cdtlg^afto^atrtt 'time t’lVftiffeiVt Vdrtiarkmg thnt‘ iur had uwil-Mgh by 
Vriri o'vfn peisohal menf's'a'hd'txpPeH&crt tlie hofift'that 'hb wcnrhl Irohl ■th« l tcoltfs 'Wen 'anti 
ll.at tfie lionBo'by botnmph Cbn’^ent \VrmM ftf-elcct*hkn'IwfutniV. * • ’» . .. . » 

Mr, BaTT, in' congfttVu'htlng hifit,’ raid ‘the to^rrrur ‘wTitr h^lghtcried-by 'tho'ftfe* t*b*t 
t'ho' Frerident ’ L *tM - J plAcerl 'cu* thej chair -by -fnffragea-of t4a*tnajttiity oL A he Uyueov II .5 
^emntked ilwt the*"bar vfoukl be poorer by ldf» cleto-buhhu4> it was a gam «fon. Ujo jUrmncUe 
ftiid’triBiiod 'him irvtty Buecew.* Mr. NmM*ya>ta»Raottlso efKiko.oonprataUatvngUiii! d'atfsalcnt. 

' * ' *Mr: ©ft. <3!anril!o 4.1tPiM lmcicod 4-hL* «enabwft»fof the high «ton©un€on&n:e4.in,electiffg 
him nrf f he iirwt'Fresidhwt ^tral for kind eentmiei##..oxpnwfd' by > meiurb-va. , J In as^ur^j 
the Htruke that he'h r t»uW try lo-cJieefuv/^ l.i>duViee*k>-the-bost of his .. 

• The^PUndt watf th^n --prove gued. •••*•* *• -.. i-. 1 ... . 

" ' * '■ ’ * 1,1 .’<».<> «.!l .. r. * M ..i . I .1 , „ , ( , ... , * , , | , f‘ J 

• *0 . ..*.. >* x ' ir toi . 11 1 ? w i vi y .t, ... *.* , .., J „ 
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The Kerala Provincial Conference 

Tho Third Kerala Provincial C inference assembled at Calicut on the 
16th April 1927 in tho afternoon in a very apaci >us and elegantly decorated 
pandal erected for the occasion. There was a very large and representative 
gathering and groat onthusi ism prevailed. The proceedings commenced with 
some national songs by a choir of girls. 

Welcome Address, 

The following are extracts from the Welcome Address of Mr. K. 
Madhavan Nair, Ch lirman of tin Reception Committee. After welcoming 
tho distinguished delegates and visitois Mr. Nair dwelt at length of the com¬ 
munal pioblem and said • — 

“ If Kerala was the Province which gave the first impetus to tho non-co- 
operation movement by dispelling, under the lead of Mr. Yakub Hussain, 
the fear of tho terrors of jail from the minds of our workers, it was also the 
fiist to deal a deadly blow to it by renewing, a^ a result of th* rebellion, 
in a new but bitter and dangerous form, tho Hmdu-Mudim feud which 
appeared to bavo been almost crushed out of existence by the Khdafit move¬ 
ment inaugurated by M ihatm i Gandhi. This fact is my excuse and iusti- 
fic ition for referring to a topic which of all the problems connected with 
our fight for Swaraj is tho most vital and bifflmg and which, the collective 
restraint of all our leaders, more than their collective intelligence wi.l alone 
ultimately solve. I do not ignore or minimise the gravity of the suspicious 
and disdiustful attitude of the jencralpy of the Hn.dus towards tin M iho- 
modans and the doolie for the spreid of Islun and the ib'ishin mt of a 
Mahomedan supremacy which tho more ignorant and fanatic among the 
Mahomedans bctiay at times. These are facts which some of us hive loirnod 
from our bitter experience of tho RMnllion, but we cm sifely assert that 
this mentality, however deplorable it is, does not assume dangerous form 
except in a st ite of anarchy or under other exceptional circumstances. 

“ In normal condition, the relationship between tbe masses of both the 
communities is peaceful and cordial and it is perhaps only once in t a century 
that a general collision takes place hotiveen the two communities as a result 
of the dormant feelings of distrust born of religious hostility. The real 
danger which makes life intolerable and impedes the march to freedom 
does not proceed fiom tho roas^e* but fimn a section of the leaders of both 
tho communities whn<*e intelligence and imagination impait to the most 
tuvial incid'Uit'i and diiT*ronees an lmio'tinco and magnitude which <uch 
incidents 01 diTeiencea neither possess nor deserve. In no part of Indii, 
over since the dawn of Ihiti-b Rule in the country have the Hindus md 
Mihomedaiis come into such horrid conflict and on such I.irgs scale as ihey 
did during the period of tho Malabar Rebellion and yet none who knows 
Malabar after 1922 could believe that the two communities, whoso mutual 
relationship at present discloses nothing but absolute peace and cordiality 
51 
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behaved more like brutes than men, against each other within such a short 
distance of time. The communal feud ended as suddenly as it began, 
because it was not abetted and blessed by cultured leaders or perpetuated 
by them through controversies on the platform and the press. The two 
organisations, one Hindu and the other Mahomedan, whose workers belonged 
to the Punjab, the nursery ground of communal feud in India (for whose 
relief work, Malabar will ever fool grateful) carried the soods of bitterness 
and dissensions from Malabar into the congenial soil of Northern India where 
it was taken up by communal loaders and made to grow into such proportions 
that we in Malabar, who have long ago forgotten our feud, are amazed 
to see the wild and luxuriant growths of communal animosity that have 
sprung out of them. In Malabar such quarrels began to rear their boads, 
after the Rebellion ended, between people living outsido the rebel area, but 
they were nipped in the bud by an amount of restraint, pationco and toler¬ 
ance, which have brought homo to us the truth that hatred is novor con¬ 
quered by hatred hut only by love and forgiveness. How much one kind 
word, one expression of sympathy, one act of liberality, touches and softens 
the mentality of tho opposite side is illustrated by the happenings during 
the Assembly Sessions at Delhi thi« year and if only that section of tho leaders 
who believe and perhaps believe bona-fide that their duty to their commu¬ 
nity ie greater than their duty to the country follow up tho example of Lala 
Lajpatrai and Mohd. Yakub ns manifested in their speeches in the Assembly, I 
am sure we shall enjoy life more peacefully and reach our goal of Swaraj more 
epeedily than we ever dreamed of. The agreement to a joint electorate is 
the first step in the right direction towards the consummation of our fond 
hopes of political unity, and I implore both the Hindus and tho Mahomedins 
of our Province not to say or do anything, however unwillingly, which may 
be calculated to frustrate the noble attempts at rapprochmont made by our 
leaders at Delhi. 


No Programme of Work before the Country. 

“ With regard to tho other questions of All-Tndia importance, I shall leave 
them alone as I do not think they f ill legitimately within tho province of a 
speech of the Chairman of tho Reception Committee. I may bo permitted 
simply to say that the lull and inaction in politicil activities is not confined 
to Kerala alone but is an unfortunate, feature of the other Provinces as well, 
though perhaps it is not stiiking there as in Kerali. There is no pro¬ 
gramme of work before the countiy now into which people of a political turn 
of mind (fan plunge with enthusiasm because tho const motive programme 
of Mahatmaji appeals only to those who have absolute faith in the doctrine 
that khadder will bring Swaraj and the Council programme is at host only 
of negative value and gives work only to those that enter them. It is a 
matter for consolation tint a unanimity is being in,ached among all sections 
of political opinion, that khaddar is an indispensiblo adjunct of nationalistic 
activities, but this does not signify that people aio prepared to accept khadder 
as the only outlet for the politieal flip and spiiit th .t burn within them. Tho 
no-changer may quirrel with tho mentality which refuses to appreciate and 
follow tho teachings of Mahatmaji but tho fact is there and no exhibition 
of Bpleen will or can undo it. People differing from the no-changers’ view 
hoped to find some satisfaction in their work in the Council but any one who 
has been there will testify to tho fact that of all the devices that a foreign 
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nation's ingenuity has discovered to divert the energies of a recalcitrant 
subject race through the futilest of channels this is the most wonderful and 
efficacious. Of course, by your entry there you exclude those whom you 
consider enemies of progress. But at the same time you not only achieve 
nothing there but run the risk of falling that pervades the atmosphere making 
you forget at times even the elementary idea why you are there for. Of 
course, in the absonco of any better plan, we have to abide by and follow 
the Congress policy of Council-entry and try to make the very best of a very 
bad bargain. 


The Tenancy Question. 

“ If of all the Indian problems, the Hmdu-Muslim relationship is the most 
vital, the one problem that exercises the mind of the people of Malabar most 
relates to the question of the relationship between the landlord and the 
tenant. In Cochin and Travancore wheio the uilers and the ruled have 
greater affinity with each other than in British Malabar, this question has 
been to somo extent satisfactorily settled. For 50 years now, the Govern¬ 
ment has been ‘considering' the question, issuing Commissions, collecting 
evidence, receiving reports, preparing bills and throwing them all into the 
waste paper basket and still we are told that the Government wants another 
Committee, to consider the question again. 

“ I am not one who advocates radical or revolutionary change in land 
reform and I don’t think the generality of the tenant population in Malabar 
do want such changes. Occupancy right to tho cultivating tenants and pro¬ 
tection from aibitrary eviction and Melcharth as regaids other classes of 
tenants is tho demand made by tho moderate section of it. A legislation 
that regulates tho relationship between the ienmis and tenants will bo a 
boon to a very large section of tho Jcnmies as well. I 11 many parts of 
Malabar, tho impecunious den mi is at tho mercy ot tho recalcitrant tenant 
against such of whom as have efiected improvements of large value, he is 
quite powerless to enforce his legitimate claim for renewal fees without costly 
and protracted eviction suits. A legi&l Uion which secures a summary method 
of realising rent and renewal ices to tho Jenrni and protection from arbitrary 
eviction and Melcharth to the tenant and regulates tho rate of such rent and 
renewal fee will be productive of happiness to the •Tenmi and the tenant and 
permanent good to the land. 

“ Before 1 conclude, I must refer to ono matter which compels the 
people of Kerala hide their head in shame on account of the inhuman and 
disgraceful treatment they accord to their brethren known an “ Theendal” 
castes. The sanctity of tho higher castes including Nair is measured iu 
this land of Kerala by the distances which their unfoitunate brethren have 
to keep from them and which in different cases vary from 15 ft ; to 500 ft. 
This is a land where not only touch and proximity pollutes but even sight. 

“ Another question which is peculiar to Kerala and which deserves our 
earnest and urgent attention is tho reform of t he Marumakkathyam system 
of law that prevails here. Iho Nairs, Thiyyas, Moplahs and other com¬ 
munities that follow the Law labour under various disabilities and are 
bound down by customs quite out of joint with modern ideas and conditions. 
A change has become highly necessary and it is for the Conference to give 
a lead to the country in this matter. The problem has been solved in the 
neighbouring States of Cochin and Travancore and an accidental and 
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unfortunate division of Kerala into three different political units ha* ’ eon 
in this case too responsible for the continuance of such evils in Malabar. 
Though the question will have to he solved hv us separately, thi-ro are 
various other matteis which only a consolidation of Keiala into the politic d 
unit can solve and though it is not possible to piopluvy what is in the womb 
of future for Kerala, attempts must be made eaily enough, whenever 
practicable, to unite in all possible ways and for all common purposes. It 
is somo consolation to the Congressmen of Kerala that they have striven in 
however humble a way to fight against the abominable evil and well m iy 
they congratulate themselves for the successful termination of the Vykoin 
Satyagraha. r i ime has wrought icmarkable changes in the mentality of 
the orthodox section but the evil is there and wo require many more stal¬ 
warts to fight against the demon and root out the evil fiom our province. 
Let us hope that a time will soon come when as a lCMilt of earnest en¬ 
deavours and spread of liberal ideas, we shall ho able to hold our head aloft 
and proclaim to the world that m this beautiful country of ours, it is nut 
only natuie that is kind and charitable but also man 

The Presidential Address. 

The Presidential Addiess of Mi. 11. (». IlOKNIMAN was dolnerod 
extempore. Aftei thai king Mi. Madhav ;n Nan aid the delegates of the 
Kerala Conference for the honoui they had confer!cd upon him by electing 
him as President of that Confcierce Mr. Ilomumin said :— 

“I just want to refer In it fly here in this connection to another mitter 
which is closely iclated to it and that is tho outt.moons pi in of colonising 
tho Andamans with Moplahs and the questionable method (to use a mild 
exprcecuon) which have been used to foicc such an unpopular and repellant 
pioposal on an unwilling people. I desire to say nothing as to tho moti\es 
of those, who arc lesponsible for this but 1 earnestly hope that not only tho 
memheis of the Moplah community but the mcmheis of all communities in 
Malabar will do all they can to resist this u,outturns pioposal fiom being 
cairied fuithcr into effect. r 

Rofeiiing to the Malabar Tenancy Pill, Mu Ilorniman c aid that thero 
could not be a more scaidakus instance of tho unr. prcumtativc character 
of the Government in this count]}, its lack of s} mp.it hy with popul.ir gno- 
vances and denial ds aid its ii ditfricuce to the economic needs of the people, 
“ IJeie we have a sjstem <-f lai d tenuie and tenancy which is puma facie 
wiong in principle, diifcrs fiom that prevailing in other parts of tho country, 
notonously causing gieat haidshi to those ieul pioduceis of tho nation’s 
wealth, the tilleis of the soil, by placing them at the mercy of hoieditary 
owneis who like the lillies of the field toil not neither do they spin. More¬ 
over, this.system has Icon condemned again and again by committees of 
enquiiy appointed by Government itself.” lie then tiaced the history of tho 
various enquiries cuiducted by ofhceis and committees appointed by the 
Government since 1^81 which had all repoitcd lecomrncnding occupancy 
right to the cultivating tenants and said. “ r ]hus we come to tho year 1925 
when a measuie drain g with the question in a very modeiate way was 
introduced in the Legislative Cornell ly a non-< fhcml member and went 
tliough all ite stages and was fn ally pass'd. J.oid Goshen saw fit to veto 
thi measuie on the advice 1 sup]use oi the 1 inv Member, Sir C. P. Rama- 
iwami Aiyar, How the Governor of Madras can reconoile this with his 
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conscience and the responsibility he h"*»r« to the people ov^r whom he has 
been app intt-d to govern p my e.-mpi'dien^i-jn. Whit, ever e.Le miy 

be said about the li-dor ns S h-’mn it 1 -, to* nriigit'd as we see flay after 
da\ by such n htriiiees of the ii i*vi» mob-lit v of (Shvpiiihh and bun* uierats 
who am still teaching the people the \ ilu-> o? 1 e,p > iu ri h C ivei mnent and 
the indent need oi it 1 ot by givin • by m-’ dincuts but b\ the oximplo of irres¬ 
ponsible Govoinment which they themselves are continually practising.” 

Tho next Congress. 

“I think Madras is to he congiafulifed on having the honour of being 
the venue of the next Congi ess. A Madias man is the President of the 
Congress and wo ate looking to him to give the country a strong lead, 
a programme of uncompi onriMiig le.si'.tane ,.' 4 t<* foreign rule in whatever form 
it is Off red that will lie consolidated and u: auinmudy sponsored by the 
reprcsontativ 0 of the nation when th<"' Congress n'^emblo^ 111 the rity of 
Madras next. December The national movement has r ceded lamentably 
during the !a-t two yeais and tluio h much ground to be Tocovered. Indeed 
a Irish stuit must be made '1 lime L onl> one way to succeed in politics 
especially in a gieut hliug.Je for niUnu.d fieeilom. One.-you have adopted 
a policy and piogi.m me, ‘■tick to it, -laid ly it in fur weather an 1 in foul. 
If we allow oir<-e]v^ i.» be tuned a'-ide j to other paths by eveiy ob-stmle 
we meet. 01 by tho spceiuus. lnMt.itioiis 01 our opponent*, to consider the 
attiaetivencss of r-onie weakening compromise, we cm never expect to attain 
sue' ess. It seems to me that no sooner do we get start d almg a straight 
path than all mhN of m-cill'd leadeis to wHorn we h ive tilisted begin to 
fall out on the way. discovenng vaiious kind- oi reasons why they do so 
and why they should give up the piogrunme that has been hid down. 
The lesult of the abandonment, or to b' -tnct'y accurate, tho suspension 
of the noirco-oi eiation piogiammo, was the demoralisation of its followers. 
But I want to say this for myself bcciu-o I hive been accused of having 
personal antipathies. I want to say tint 1 have 10 p r^nnal feeling in regard 
to any of tho leaders of the li.dnn national movement to-d.y . hut I do feel 
strongly when I see men who have been t r n-ted by the 1 auk and file with 
tho mandate of the Congicss which eirimd the consul led d cision of the 
national voice of India when i see them instead of performing that duty 
turning asido into olhci piths doing something against the policy and pro* 
giuimuo which has been authoii-ed by tlm National Congi ess. 

Dangers of Council-Entry Piogrammc. 

Adverting to the dangers of the Council-entry programme, the President 
said “Wo 6 ee now- that those dangers aic very real dangers indeed and 
have actually pioduced the result that we feared they would produce. We 
find tho Swarajist paity in the Indian Legislative Assembly, w instead of 
carrying on a strict policy of uncompromising non-co-operation and obstruc¬ 
tion, carrying on a policy of following a mode of conduct which to 
my mind friends, is nothing less than actual co-operation with the system 
of Government which they wanted to abolish. It is tho most deplorable 
thing that w hiio tho mandate of the Indian National Congress very clearly 
laid upon the Swarajist party, that is to say, tho Congress party in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly the duty of obstruction and especially tho duty 
of throwing out tho finance lull, wo find tho Congress party iu tho Legis¬ 
lative Assembly actually, or at any rate the leaders of the Congress party 
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in the Assembly, giving orders to thoir followers that the reading of the 
Finance Bill is to be allowed to bo passed without a division. I siy it 
reflects very great credit on those younger members of the Congress party 
in the Assombly who wore more loyal to the Congress mandate, rofused to 
accept that older to disobey the Congress mandate, and insisted upon the 
division against the third reading of the Finance Bill being taken. I want 
to say here from this platform that what has happened recontly in the 
Assembly and in some of the Councils is a greatest betrayal of the Congress 
mandate. 

“In the Madras Legislative Council whom the hopes of the country 
had been so highly raised by their wonderful success at the elections wo 
find there again the mandate of the Congress being defied and betrayed by 
actions which, whether duectly or indiieclly, at any rate, result in the 
support of the Ministry, a thing which they were definitely mature* cd by 
the Congress that they must not do. I have boon reading in s mie pipers 
this morning reasons put forwaid for us on behalf ot the Congress Party 
iu the Madras Legislative Council for the action that they pursued and I 
am told that they were faced with the piospcet oi cither the Justice Party 
being put into ofhee or of a dissolution and they thought that it was not to 
run the risk of cither. My friends. it doc* not. matter what thev wore 
faced with, it does not matter what din ger they thought was before them, 
what would be the results of the consequences of thoir action. 

“ If they have had any misgivings at all about it, there is the way open 
to them and to all of us when we cannot cany out a mandate and that 
is to iC8igu their seats and to say that they aio unable to e.uiy out the 
mandate that has been confided tu them.’ 

“Now I want to draw’ your attention to this. We have arrived at a 
stage when it seems to mo that we aro going to bo faced with the question 
of whether we are going to continue to stand for the principle and practice 
of non-co-operation or whether wo are going to admit failuie and abandon 
the policy and programme that wo puisued dining the la«t seven or eight 
years, and agree to a policy of co-opeiation. Because there h no alter¬ 
native between the two, tlmro can be no compiorniso between co-operation 
and non-co-opeiation, no matter what adjectives ymi may u<e boeauso they 
are two absolutely contradictory and diffeicnt principles. Now why did 
the country adopt a policy of non-co-opcration, why after stmimg for years 
and years in the path of co-opeiation with the foreign rulers did tho whole 
country as by the stioko of a magic wand suddenly conic to the conclusion, 
and the right conclusion, that so long as they co-operated and compiomised 
their political serfdom, so long as they acquiesced in politic J slnory, so long 
could there bo no hope that the counliy would over bo fice.' 

“ If India wants to be fieo, no matter whether in tho immediate futuro 
or no matter how long it may take to achiove freedom, if India wants to 
be free—a fioe and self-respecting nation among the peoples of the world— 
that can only bo by tho steadfast, pursuit of tho uncompromising determina¬ 
tion not to co-opcrate with tho foreign Government in tho imposition of 
foreign rule on the country.” 

“1 ask you whether there is to bo soon any encouragement in tho 
attitude of the British Government at this moment to justify us in departing 
in any way iu the smallest degieo from the rigid programme of nou-co- 
operation that we had hitherto pursued* Is Lord Birkenhead offering any 
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sort of generoue gesture that would encourage us to believe that he means 
seriously to give the country anything that is worth having if he gets the 
co-operation for which ho is always asking? He quotes Lord Chelmsford 
as saying that autocracy in India is dead. Bub it is dead neither in India 
nor in Whitehall. This twentieth century ex-Lord Chancellor will continue 
to inflict on India the wicked methods of the Chamber rule of the 17th 
century in England, methods which led to the dethronement and execution 
of a king when they were practised on Englishman in those days. He 
refuses to release the Bengal detenus. Indian troops are sent to China 
without reference to the opinion of the Indian legislature which is refused 
permission even to discuss the quest,ion. Is auticracy dead? India’s 
elected representatives by an overwhelming majority rejected the one 
shilling six pence ratio but it is forced on the country b\ the official block 
voting to the order of the Government. Is autoervey d*ad ? India’s elected 
representatives reject the army vote as a protest against the monstrous 
burden of military expenditure for imperial purposes. It is restored by 
the ceitificate of the Governor-General. Again, wo a*k, is aut <cracy dead? 
India’s elected representatives reduc'd the silt tax, the most hated burden 
of the Indian pooplo. It is rostoied by a second chamber which cannot 
claim to bo in any way represent itive and the Viceroy was ready with pen 
in hand to restore it again if the Assembly again loi'cted it, as he had the 
power to do so. Again, 1 ask, is autocracy dead? Such in*tnines could be 
multiplied indefinitely. The talk of autocracy being dead is a cruel mockery 
and cruel jibe at the helplessness of the Indian people. Lord Birkenhead 
knows that autocracy is not dead. The central feature of the Montagu 
reform scheme was to ensure its survival. I a«k you, are we going to give 
up the policy of non-co-operation'* I have no doubt thit so far as this 
conference is concerned the answer which Lord Birkenhoid will g*t will 
he uncompromising adherence to the policy of refusing to co-operate with 
him and his Government until they come to their souses. 

“Ovoihaul Congress Machinery.” 

“ Now there are two things that I want to put before you for your 
consideration to-day. One is a consideration in view of the matters that 
I havo discussed, the consideration of the programme and policy which the 
country is to puisne m the near futine. The other matter which 1 want 
to put befoio you is the urgent need for making the machinery of the 
Congress constitution a redly democratic and nitioual maehii ery instead 
of the unsati-t.actniy machinery that it is .it the present moment.” ♦ 

After describing certain alleged nivgulaiities in the piocedure of the 
last Congiess at Gauhati Mr. Horniman pleaded for a thorough overhauling 
of the m.ichineiy of the Congiess for tho purpose of ensuring the election 
of all its bodies to Provincial Congress Committees to the All-India Congress 
Committee and tho Wot king Committee of people who really represent tho 
voice ui the nation, the rank and tile of the Congress. He said : ‘ It would 

take a voiy long tune ladies and ge,,tlemn, to go into the whole of that matter 
iu detail at present. All 1 am going to suggest to you this afternoon is that 
you should give your suppoit t> tho proposal for an enquiry in order 
thoroughly to oveihaul the elective michineiy and constitution of the 
Congress in order that it may be made a genuinely democratic body.” 

Tho Conference thou adjourned !to meet again on tho next day the 
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17th April when the resolutions as drafted by the Subjects Committee on the 
previous night was discussed and passed. The following are the text:— 

Resolutions. 

(1) This Conference fervently p»avs to God Hint Mahatma Gandhi may soon be 
restored to health and be enabled to continue 1 ms work. 

(2) This Confidence while appreciating tin- enthusiasm evinced by all c asses of people 
in subscribing towaids the Khaddar Fund appeals to them u i to help the national move¬ 
ment further by taking to spmn.ng and habitual w» aiine ot Khaddar 

(B) This Confcience places on recoid its sense of protoun t lo*.s the country has sus¬ 
tained in the death of Swami Shiadhanan 1 1 and cal s upon the p<*opl.* to cany on.the great 
national woik he was doing as the fittest tnbute to hisbm.ces and cacnlices foi the 
co«ntry. 

( 4 ) This Confciencc congratulates the Mahaiam-Regent of Ttavancore on h *r liberal 
and«courapious action in stoi rung the hat hut om. pi act ice of sacnfice o! animals and singing 
of obscene song cairied on o the n.ime of ir igion aud uig<> upon the Ma'iaiaja of 
Cochin and the owneis *111(1 tiUvsties ot timple** and the public genetally to follow the 
lead of the Maharam-b g m. 

(ft) Tins Confeiricc condi mils the action of the Goveinmrnl in pnsisting in the 
Andamans scheme in c.i Jou 4 * disiegaid of t be dictates »if hum inity .u»d justic and m uttrr 
defiance of pub’ic opinion am! r.PK upon lh<* p opie toe; mi mm th< agitation agnn-d the 
said scheme till the Gov. inim nf bride dn " co l.pe ■ 1 to g \e up the mun.. 

(G) This ronference hmifi’y Mniputhts-s >• th lie ... <'hina in f hen st niggle 

for freedi m and p'seo on i»cnid tie* si *>-• of * uni la' 'mi a*i I icv-utm til id t h.* poop;,. ( >f 
this country at the nr non of the P.idMiG.v irnent m c imp.* ‘ing ImJi i to i, a party 
to their unworthy impel nil ad\* nture r I'min 

( 7 ) Tins ronference r<tiu<«fs the VISA to do it*' 1> sf to miptow liiind-iiunniug and 
khadi-w. aring in Tabparamba, N. Malaoar, winch if. a cot t .ii-g»o vmg Joca , r y fi ud a hO 
the M L C.’s of Cc chm to move tin* State to d>> tin* im»dlu in th- in.it»■ i of h tiid-sp'nui'ig 
in the cotton-growing loea’iti-s of the Chi *ui taluk wi.me th* air nf -p.nning ii.ia 
gone out of fashion cm y a die id*- oi two ago 

(8) Thiii Confeience is of oponouthd micuumi*. itt**mp*n sh.ml » b- made t-Mvgau-e 
peasant labouiers and depress'd c asses all over t'ie pi i, n ■■ aid to bt'iij about then social 
and economic prosperity. 

(P) Cntouchabihty and unapproachabilify. 

“ Thi^ Conference eirrirst'y appr.vs to the people of K-*m t entnely to do away with 
the custom of unapiroarh itu dy an 1 ur *ei *>i*ihi ,ty .ml uj -»* i - t,i ,i , Jim u*, not to 
exclude any Hmiu from any t<*mp c, t.i-k, we 1 oi load on a . ourn of his cu-t** (l r *i-*/’ 

(1 0 ) Mr. M. I*. Narayana Menon’ri <hise. 

“This Conference solemnly d*c’ares its emphatic fadh in the absohd** i nocence of 
firiman M. P. Naiayana Menou and records its oelibeiate opinion that in con mu.ug to 
keep him in jail, the Government is guilty of an act ot gnss injustice. '1 in-, i outnence 
is further of opinion that tin* terms neeritly off red to him by tin* Ciowrime nt ate an 
inault to the public and merely a ruse to avoi 1 satisfying their denimd foi bn r* . abc.’ 

(11) Amrupty to Ucbellion Prisoners 

“This Conference considers it essential in the interests ot justicr as well as economy 
that genera! amnesty of rebellion prisoners should be declared oi at least of those who 
have not been found guilty of acts of vto cnee *’ 

( 12 ) Non-Co-Operation against Oppressive 

“ This Conference is of opinion that legislation giving fixity of tenure to the tenants 
of Malabar is essential ir the mtem-ts of flu* ermom c, social and poiit cal advauc-munt 
of the distnet and corn! 'inns st.o*igiy the action of the Govemot of Malr.is <n v loing 
the Malabar Tenancy lb’!. This Conference is tuitb< , i »>f opinion that the Committee of 
Enquiry cnntemp’ated by the Goveinrn* nt i« bUpeifluoiH and a d< \>ce to de.nv .'gt^ahon 
or if possible to shelve it altogether and urge*, upon tin* Piov'ncia! Cong »*■*,«. Cnmuirtee to 
organise a campaign of non-vio,ent n >n-co on-natimi against oppr *s-*ive J«-ntn s until a 
property framed bill removing the gre vanc'-s of the tenants has been passed nitu law." 

(13) Congress Party in the Madras Council. 

“This Conference strongly condemns the action of the majority of flu* Congress 
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party In the M&tras Oouncll la refusing to voto down tho salaries of th3 Minister ai a 
betrayal of the mandate of the CongreBs and urges upon the A. I. 0. C. to take atep3 to 
prevent a repetition of sueh action.” 

(14) Congress and Native States. 

“This Conference recommends to the All-India Congress that the Indian National 
Congress do henceforth actively participate in the interna) affairs of Native States and 
that the Congress constitution h<* altered if necessary to this end.” 

( 15 ) Commercial Distress and Jealousies. 

** This Conference calls upon the Hindus and Mussalmans alike to make a determined 
effort to put an end to communal distress and jealousies by adopting the suggestions to give 
up communal electorates.” 

(16) Congress to Capture Local bodies. 

“Inasmuch as the work of the Municipalities and local boards throughout Kerala 
is unsatisfactorily carried out, this Conference resolves that all municipalities and local 
boards be captured by the Congress and that Congressmen be put up for election to these 
wherever possible.” 

(17) Future Policy of the Congress. 

(а) “ This Conference reaffirms the principle of non-co-operation as the basis of the 
policy of the Indian National Congress and urges that there should be no departure from 
the strict principle of non-co-operation in any way whatsoever. 

(б) ” This conference regrets that the Congress representatives in the Indian Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and some of the Councils have betrayed the mandate of the Congress and 
calls upon the A. I. C. C. to demand from such representatives an explanation of the 
Congress and to take steps to ensure that, in future, the mandate of the Congress should 
be carried out both in the Assembly and in the Councils. 

(c) “ This Conference is of opinion that the time has come for the reinstftution of 
an active programme of non-co-operation in the country and urgeB the appointment of a 
Committee of the A. I. C. 0. to consider and report within three months such a pro¬ 
gramme of non-co-operation as will lead the country by stages to the culminating stage of 
mass civil disobedience. 

(d) “ This Conference is of opinion that recent events have shown the constitution 
and the machinery of the Indian National Congress 1 1 b» defective and in som-* r^so^cts 
undemocratic, especially in regard to the machinery for carrying out the elections of 
various committees and urges that in all such elections the principle of secret ballot 
should prevail and that a regular and unanimous procedure in this principle be instituted 
for all such elections and it calls upon the Working Committee of the A. 1. C. C. to taka 
necessary steps t> place an amendment and < xpansion of the present constitution and 
rules before the n-x* session of the Congress for these purposes. 

((#) “This Conference is strongly of opinion that the better organisation of the 
peasant and workers is essential for their due representation in the Congress and to enable 
them to play their part fully in the national movement for the attainment of Swaraj as 
well as the amelioration of their own conditions. For the piotection of their rights and the 
assurance to them of their rightful share in the wealth of the country of which they are 
the producers, this Conference calls upon tho Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. 
immediately to take the necessary steps by appointing workers and peasant organisation 
Committees to carry on without delay the work of such organisation.” 

(18) “ Complete Independence for India.” * 

“ In the opinion of this Conference, the time has come to define the creed of the 
Congress as complete independence, and this Conference recommends to the Indian 
National Congress that necessary alterations to this effect be made in the Congress creed.” 

President Thanked. 

Mr. U. Gopala Menon then in a short speech expressed their deep 
debt of gratitude to the President for coming down from the distant Bombay 
and presiding over tho Conference. He wished a day would come when 
they would have more men like their worthy president to work for their 
political salvation. 

After a short thanksgiving speech by the President the Conference 
terminated. 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference. 

The little village Maiu about 20 miles from Howrah was astir on 
Saturday the 16th April 1927 when the Bengal Provincial Conference 
commenced its sitting at Deshabandhu Palli. The proceedings commenced 
with the singing of the national song ‘ Bando Mataram \ tho whole 
house standing. 

Dr. Nandi's Welcome Address. 

This over, Dr. P. Nandi, Chairman of the Reception Committee read his 
welcome address. 

In welcoming the delegates, Dr. Nandi said that what they wanted more 
than anythiug else at the present moment was to restore India to the 

position she had lost. In order to secure independence for her it was 

essential that nationalism should be remodelled. Every Indian should think 
that, although their manners and oustoms might be difforont, they all 
belonged to one and the same great nation. Tho greater the number of 
oommunitie8 the less was the chance of salvation. An insult to one 

ought to be regarded as an insult in all the others; and nationalism 

would only be built up when every Indian would respond equally to all 
endeavours for the welfare of the nation. The present Conference was ao 
insfcanoe in point. There might, however, be those who did not sympa¬ 
thised with such movement; and it was only when they would be able to 
apply themselves heart and soul to endeavour of this kind that 
nationalism and independence would be regarded as having been established. 
The goal would be reached only when tho country would learn to value 
public opinion, at least the opinion of the majority. This, in fact, was the 
foundation atone on which the edifice of nationality could be built. 

Dr. Nandi dwelt at length on the two most important political questions 
of the day, namely, the split in tho Congress camp and the existing Hindu- 
Moslem relations, and emphasised the need of physical culturo and female 
education. He regretted the action of some of his countrymen, who were 
well-known for their patriotism, in standing aloof from the affairs of the nation 
and concluded that the time had come when they should como forward 
and guide their misguided brethren in tho work of national reconstruction. 

President’s Speech. 

The President then rose amid prolonged cheers and shouts of (< Bando 
Mataram ” and delivered his Presidential address. 

" Unite, carry the message of charka to every cottage, take to the 
boycott movement. This will be the light challenge to tho bureaucracy who 
are keeping our youngmen in prison without tiial,” said Sj. Jogindra Chander 
CHAKRAVERTY in course of his lengthy presidental address. Deploring 
the schism in the Congress camp in Bengal and the communal quarrel he 
appealed to the good sense and patriotism of all to sink their differences 
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and to give a united fight to the bureaucracy who might be rejoicing 
at their discomfiture to gain their own ends. By their quarrel they are 
losing their hold on the people and the congress its prestige. He ex¬ 
pressed the hope that members of both parties would attend the Msju 
conference and as a result of their joint deliberation would evolve a new 
congress organisation to take to the work of the nation with renewed 
vigour and enthusiasm. 

“ About ten days ago” said Sj. Chakraverty, “ a request was made to me 
to accept the presidentship. I was at first unwilling to undertake the task 
in view of the prevailing atmosphere but I felt that every humble worker 
in the cause of the country ought to make his utmost endeavour to see that 
due to differences the work of the conference might not be frustrated. With 
this end in view I undertook the responsibility which Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
has not ventured to accept. I feel it has been an act of great hazard for 
me but it would have been unjust to see the efforts of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee go for nothing. I have full confidence that with the blessing ol the 
Almighty and help and co-operation of friends I shall be able to discharge 
my duty under a most difficult situation with satisfaction to all. 

Bengal’s Woes. 

Referring to the woes and worries that are afflicting Bengal and the 
problems that confronted her at the present moment the President said :— 
“ The communal question which has assumed such serious propoitions and 
which is oppressing men and women of Bengol attracts our foremost attention. 
The ugly and unseemly scenes that were enacted on the streets of Calcutta 
about this time last year had their repurcussion in the mofussil, have con¬ 
verted the whole Bengal into a veritable pandemonium. Hindus and 
Moslems had lived together for the last 800 years in villages in bonds of 
fellow-feeling and brotherhood with no question of music to disturb the 
serene tranquility of the villages and to-day mutual hatred, intolerance and 
suspicion is driving the nation headlong into ruin. From the excesses com¬ 
mitted it appears that the dream of the Hindu-Moslem unity has vanished 
like a phantom. Is there no hope of reunion between these two communi¬ 
ties ? I bog of you, brother Hindu and brother Moslem, do not shatter our 
dream of establishing Swaraj in the land through the united efforts of 
Hindus and Moslems. Hindus and Moslems might be obsessed with a night¬ 
mare for the time being, but I have full faith that they will come to realise 
their follies very soon and the fact that for their self-preservation they will 
have to make up their differences themselves. 

Moslems and Congress. • 

“ I have to note with great regret that the Moslems as a tart and parcel 
of the Indiau nation have practically cut off their connection with tho Indian 
National Congress. The organisation which has been rearod up *as a result 
of 40 years’ sincere efforts of the best minds and brains of the country can 
alone direct us the way towards freedom. When a nation steeped in woes 
of ago-long slavery feels the stirring of a new life of freedom within itself it 
cannot be expected that everyone will take the same route in the march 
towards freedom. But if the Moslems think that they are to strive for their 
own freedom independently of Hindus and the Hindus think likewise, this 
mentality should he knocked on the head as soon as possible. Seven years 
ago 1 at the oall of Mahatma Gandhi, Hindus and Moslems vied with eaoh other 
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in furthering the work of the Congress but things have changed siuce then. 
It is natural that our trustees—the bureaucracy who are keeping us under 
subjugation at great pains—cannot look upon the lliudu-Mosleir Unity with 
favour. These differences are strengthening our trustees and giving them 
delight. I beseech you, brother Hindu and other Moslem, forsake this sui¬ 
cidal policy, come undor the banner of the nation hand in hand and take up 
the proposals made by the All-India Congross Committee and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and distrust will vanish in no time ”, 

Wrongful Detention of Patriotic Youths. 

The President then strongly criticised the Government policy regarding 
detention of youths of Bengal without trial. Such detention, ho said, was 
possible only because we wore weak. The statement Lord Birkenhead made 
in Parliament the other day was an insult to India and it was possible only 
in a country like India. The Secretary of State for India in defending the 
policy of indefinite detention in jail declared that those youngmen would be 
confined in jail so long as the presont political atmosphere of Bengal had not 
changed and even the semblance of i evolutionary movement was not remem¬ 
bered. But what hope was there when it depended on the report of the 
C. I. D. police who would never say that danger was over. The socrot of 
it all is that unless these flowers of the nation was shutout from public 
activities there was no chuico of thiottling the Swaiaj movement which the 
bureaucracy was alwmys seeking to do by all moans. With brute force at 
their back the bureaucracy can pass any legislation they chose to curtail the 
birthright of the people. The Indians they say can bark but cannot bite. 
Had Indians been strong all these would have been a thing oi the past. 

Stand against Exploitation. 

“ We have accepted Mahatma Gandhi as our political Guru but we have 
failed to take up in right earnest the means suggested by him for the attain¬ 
ment of our goal—moans which ho has suggested as a result of long service 
in the cause of the country: Foreign domination is based on exploitation, 
pure and simple. It is possible to stand against this policy. Remedy lies 
in the spread of Charka and Khaddar but unfortunately wo have not as 
yet been able to fully appreciate this invaluable message of Mahatmaji. 
Had we been able to work out this mossage oven partially British merchants 
would have realised that Bengalis have strength”. 

In the memorable words of Deshbandhu Das the President said : ** The 
great answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy to-day is boycott of 
foreign clo$h. This is the answer which I want to give to the bureaucracy. 
It not only demolishes their claims but at tho eamo time builds your national 
life in a manner which nothing else can do. Those who do not spin must 
look to the organisation of spinning. Those w ho do not weave must look 
to the organisation of weaving. And if wo all work bard and do our little, 
the least that anybody can do, I feel sure that within a short time you will 
encompass the boycott of foreign doth. And that day is the beginning of 
our freedom. That day will bo the foundation of our salvation. That is 
the gospel which I always preach/ 1 

Utility of Charka. 

“ As long as the Bengalees will live they will carry this message. Where 
is that organisation which Deshbandhu urged so repeatedly ? Have the Con- 
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gross oommittoM in Bengal made any sincere effort toward* the spread of 
Khaddarf Have tb«y boon able to <]■> evon one hundredth part of what 
tbe Khadi PratUtban and Abboy As,am have done ? Let us (ben rectify our 
mistake. Lot us take to tbe boycott movement in r^ht earnest and carry 
the message o the Charka into the cottages oi the poor. I feel the problems 
of Hmdu-Moslem unity, reconciliation among Congress tso.kere, of untoucha- 
bihty and other items of the Congress programmo can be profitably solved 
y tbe introduction of Charka and Khaddar”. The President then made 
several suggestions in which village reconstruction work can bo conducted 
and health, prosperity and bounty can once more be brought back to the 
ruined villages of Bengal. 


Peasants and Labouros. 

“ We have to explore wherein lies the woes and agonies of the peasant 
and the labourer. Congress will become powerful only when the peasant 
and the coolie will themselves bo ablo to carry the flair of the Congress. 
Tho story of the woes of the Hindus and tho Musalmms is the same and 
village work must form tho meeting ground of tho Hindus and Moslems. 
Many think that tho establishment of Hindu Sabhaa and Tarizim Com¬ 
mittees in tbe land will cause harm to the country as being communal 
institutions. Communal interest has no quarrel with the larger interest in 
the country. We have been unable to make up our differences because we 
were not able to load our respective communities on proper channels”. 

The Council Programme. 

Referring to the Council programme tho President said that he did not 
think that the Council was the only programme of the Congress. The President 
continued : “ When we find that Government ride roughshod over the feelings 
of the Council members by disregarding their opinions, that members arc allow¬ 
ed only to express their opinion on the budget without having any power to fix 
the amount for any item and that resolutions supposed to be in the interest 
of the country which are accepted by the Council after discussion are not 
binding on the Government, we cannot but concludo that it is useless to 
remain in the Councils. But there is another aspect of the question which can 
not be ignored. The Government want that any act before it is passed into 
law must be accepted by the Council where some members represent Govern¬ 
ment whose duty it is always to vote for Government. Legislation accepted by 
the Councils can be paraded before tho world by Government as having been 
accepted by the representatives of the people. We should not allow Govern¬ 
ment to do this. It is to foil this trick on the part of the Gov’ernment that 
Congress wanted to capture the Councils. In tho words of Deshbandhu, the 
President said, “I have said over and over again that the Council (Joes not give 
you Swaraj but the Council is at the same time an institution which works 
against you. You must remove that obstruction in order to get Swaraj from it. 
But you must get Swaraj by your own activity/ The Council is not the only 
programme of the Congress. Nor do we hope to do any substantial good to 
the country by leaving the Councils. During the first three years of the 
Reforms when the Councils were boycotted by the Congress, men could be 
found to enter them with the result that Council proceedings went on un¬ 
hampered, Our leaving the Councils can be supported only when men we 
not forthcoming to contest the election ”• 
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Concluding, the President made a fervent appoal for unity and in the 
name of Si. Subhash Chandra Bose and other unfoitunate youngmen of Bengal 
who wore rotting in jail he implored the leaders of all parties and communities 
to unite on a common platform of service to the nation forgetting all petty 
differences and take up the true work of the country in right earnest. 


Resolutions, 

The following are the full texts of the resolutions passed at the 
Bengal Provincial Conference held at Maju on April 16 and 17 : — 

(1) This Conference places on record its sense of the inopiniblo loss 
the nation has sustained hy the tragic death of the brave and noted patriot 
Swami Shraddhananda, who dedicated his life to the service of his country 
and espoused with fearloss devotion tho cause of the lowly, the fallen and 
the weak. 

(2) This Conference records its sense of deep sorrow at the untimely 
death of Krishnajiban Swyal and sympathises with tho bereaved family. 

(3) That as a measure of effective protest against tho continued 
detention without charge and trial of a large number of our countrymen 
(under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Regulation HI of 

this Conference urges tho adoption and vigorous pursuit of a programme 
of intensive boycott of all British cloth and also of all such British goods 
the like of which are produced in Ir dia or obtainable in any other country 
other than Britain. 

(4) This Conference regards handspinning and handwoa\ ing as an 
essential programme for constructive woik and icqucsts all Congressmen 
and public to spin and wear Khadi. It further recommends the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee to form a Khadi Bcaid for helping tho pro¬ 
vincial work and carry out the Gaubati resolution. 

(5) (a) This Confcienco, v\hilc deploring the virulence of communal 
outbreak in various parts of Bengal makes a Eolemn and earnest appeal to 
all Congress members and Congress workers to hold before their vision 
the ideal of Hindu-Muslim unity, to woik iiCO“intly and strenuously 
for the promotion of better understanding between the two great commu¬ 
nities as far as possible, to keep aloof from all sectional and communal 
movements which tend to keep alive the present tension and always and 
everywhere to act as messengers of peace, good-will and a spirit of humble 
compromise'. 

(b) This Conference deplores the serious loss of life that took place 
at the village Kulkati on the 22nd of March last ns the result of an order 
to open fire upon Mahomodan crowd given by Mr. Blandy, tho District Magis¬ 
trate of Barisal and vrhilo reserving final judgment upon the nccossity or 
otherwise for giving such order, this Conference emphatically urges that a 
full, open and impartial enquiry should be held into tho matter, and this 
Conference would request the B. P. C. C. to appoint a non official commission 
for that purpose. 

(6) This Conference urges on the B. P. C. C. the appointmont of con¬ 

ciliatory Board of equal number of members from both the communities 
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of Hindus and Moslems to settle oommunal quarrels and look to the re-estab* 
lishment of friendly relationship between the two communities. The Board 
will tour in the localities where trouble is apprehended and establish a 
conciliation board there. 

( 7 ) This conference strongly condemns the culpable delayed negligence 
of the Government in the matter of reintroducing their Bengal Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and urges that a Bill should be introduced at the next 
Session of the Bengal Legislative Council when among other things will make 
provision for the following : — 

(a) Transferability of occupancy holdings upon payment of a minimum 
amount of selami by way of Landlords’ fee. 

(b) Recognition of the tenants’ right to cut trees, big tanks and erect 
pucca structures upon the Z A minder’s land. 

(c) Maintenance of the status quo as regards bargadars bhag tenants 
and Korfa of under ryots. 

(8) This conference declares that the country will not consider any 
scheme of taxation for education until and unless the proceeds of such taxa¬ 
tion and the policy of Pinnaiy Education is completely vested in the popular 
control. 

( 9 ) The conference requests the B. P. C, C. to arrange publication for 
the information of the public of reports at least every three months regard¬ 
ing the grievances, health and whereabouts of the political prisoners in 
Bengal. 

(10) (a) The conference urges appointment of an enquiry committee 
and organisation of relief for help of those needy families who had suffered 
or are suffering in the hands of the Government in their struggle for 
the country's freedom and (b) urges starting of relief fund for help of such 
sufforers. 

( 11 ) In view of the fact that an honourable settlement between the 
two disputing Congress parties cannot further bo delayed without serious 
harm to the cuu^e of the country, this conference resolves that the leaders 
of both parties in consultation amongst themsclvos should fix a date within 
the 30th of April to meet once again to discuss and settle the lines of an 
effective compromise between them and requests Sj. Jogendra Chandra 
Chikravany, the President of the Provincial Conference at Maju, to take all 
necessary steps in the behalf. 

( 12 ) This conference urges upon the Bengal Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee immediately to appoint a stron ' and representative committee in or¬ 
der to enquire into the origin, administration and the present position of the 
Village Reconstruction Fund which wis Ucsbbandhu’s last and most striking 
legacy to his countrymen. 

(13) This conference while it dissociates itself from and disapproves of 
the military policy of British Government to send troops from India to fight 
against the Chinese people, congratulates the young China and the Chinese 
nation on the recent success and assures them of the sympathy and good-will 
of the Indian poople in their hour of peril. 



The All-India Hindu Mahasabha. 

The tenth session of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasabha opened at Patna 
on the 16th April 1927 and continued for the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Dr. Moonjee. Three hundred delegates and about 1,300 
to 1 400 visitors attended. Madras and Bombay were unrepresented. Those 
present on the platform besides the President and the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee included Raja Narendranatb, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad, Mr. Gouri Shanker Misra, Hon'ble Mabendra Prasad, 
Mr. S. Sinha, Mr. Deviprasad Sinha, Mr. Shoopat Gupta, Mr. Jagatnarain Lai, 
Sri Gurumukrai Swami, Swami Satyadov and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Mr. P. Ray Chaudhuri, Secretary, Hindu Sabha, Glasgow, cabled sym¬ 
pathy and a donation of £3—10s. for the Shradhanand Memorial Fund. 
Raja Rampal Singh, Mr. Bhagwandas, Mr. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, Sir J. C. 
Bose and the Hon'ble Mr. B. Chakravaithi also sent messages of sympathy. 

A dozen Akalis holding swords went about the paudal shouting Jai 
Jai and Sri Sat Akal. 

At 4-30 p.m. the President-elect accompanied by the Hon’ble Mr. 
Ganesh Dutt Singh, Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Maulvi Abdul Bari, 
Messrs. Jairamdas Daulatram and others entered the pandal and was warmly 
applauded. A Vedic chorus was then led followed by Hindu music. 
Kumar Ganganand Sinha, Chairmau of the Reception Committee, then 
delivered his welcome address. 


The Welcome Address. 

In the course of his address the Chairman pointed out in briof some 
of the urgent problems that must engage the serious attention of the Hindu 
Sabha. He first of all dealt with the importance of Sangathan, Shudhi and re¬ 
moval of untouchability and leforrod to the Putuakhali Satyagraha movement 
and urged the Hindu Mahasabha to take up that question in its own hands. 
For, if it was not taken up by that body, there was the danger of that move¬ 
ment being ultimately crushed, but before doing so the Hindu Mahasabha 
should enquire into and judge of the situation from all points of view. 

Proceeding he deprecated and condemned the communal riots that had 
taken place in the country in recent times. 

Regarding the question of joint electorates the speaker pointed out 
that the Hindu Sabha had to consider that question seriously with con¬ 
siderable far-sightedness. He was glad that the MusBalmans prompted by 
a spirit of nationalism had agreed to the joint electorates but the Hindu 
Sabha had to consider the various conditions from the larger interest of 
the Hindu public. There could be no greater achievement if real unity would 
be effected between Hindus and Mussalmans. 

He also referred to the case of Kharg Bahadur and urged the Hindu 
Sabha to express its opinion on that case as also to devise means to stop 
this blot of traffic in girls, 
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The Presidential Address. 

Dr. B. S. MOONJEE then delivered his speech extempore in Hindi. 
The following is a summary of his address :— 

He referred at length to the Mahomedan conquest of Hindustan and 
to the methods adopted by the Mahomedans in converting people whom they 
conquered in Afghanistan, Kashmir and Bengal. By their slow process of 
conversion, Mahomedans had been able to make up their minority in Bengal 
into a distinct majority reacting on Hindu conservatism. He pleaded, there¬ 
fore, for a more liberal outlook on the part of the Hindus in matters such as 
re-admittance of those Hindus who had been converted to Islam under com¬ 
pulsion, better treatment of women ravaged against their will and a more 
humane and considerate treatment of untouchable classes. The treatment 
meted out to them by the so-called higher classes of Hindus was helping to 
swell tho ranks of Muslim population in India. He had no doubt in his mind 
as to tho unfitness of Hindus, in their present helpless plight, against a Bister 
community’s aggression, to wreck British rule and earn and maintain Swaraj. 
Continuing, he r< ferrod to tho Mahomedan organisation to convert the 
Hindus by instilling the idea into every Mahomedau's head that it was a 
virtue to get at least one kaffir converted to Islam and asked what steps the 
Hindus proposed to take to prevent depletion in their numbers. Dr. Moonje 
then proceeded to discuss at length tho question of the removal of untouch- 
ability and differentiated between what he termed temporary untouchability 
fiom a hygienic view-point and permanent untouchability handed down from 
father to son. He condemned in strong terms tho latter disability which was 
welcomed by Mahomedans for purposes of getting these disabled men into 
their own fold. He then quoted a number of Sanskrit texts from the Dharma 
sastras and other Hindu scriptures to prove that there was no meaning in 
the perpetuation of caste differences and in permanently disabling a certain 
section of the society by the institution of untouchability. Pleading for an 
effective reconstruction of Hindu society, the President urged the withdrawal 
of many a social custom such as the ban on sea voyages, the ban on inter¬ 
marriage and inter-dining, etc. He would remind his hearers of the ancient 
rule, namely, that by the process of education and learning the lowest could 
rise to the highest. He then appealed to the Hindus to support the Suddhi 
and Sangathan movements in which alone their salvation lay if they desired 
to save thomselves from disintegration. 

Joint Electorates. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonji referred to the Hindu-Moslem relation^ of to-day 
as a perpetual civil war and said that the communalism of Mahomedans 
was very much encouraged by utterances of Hindu Congressmen. Analysing 
the causes of communal relations, he said that, while the Hindus,* although 
fired by great ambitions, were weak in physique the Mussalmans with a better 
physique had shown a better instinct for politics and higher independence 
of thought. He charged the Moslems with having imported religion into the 
purely political movement of non-co-operation thus leading to a wave of pan- 
Islamism. To this mentality he attributed Raja Ghaznafar Ali’s proposed 
amendment to Mr. B. Das’ resolution reiterating the National Demand in 
the Assembly. That showed that tho Mahomedans were unwilling for tho ex¬ 
tension of Reforms without separate electorates. For this reason the 
speaker paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Sankaran Nair for his resolution in 
$3 
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the Council of State recommending the suspension of any extension of 
Reforms until the Hindus and Mahomedans agreed to work in a joint elec¬ 
torate. This opened the Mahomedan eyes with the result that Mr. Jinnah 
formulated his Delhi offer of a settlement, The President then analysed Mr. 
Jinnah's Bombay interview in which he had said that the settlement must be 
accepted or rejected wholesalo and averred that, taking those conditions 
critically, the implications that arose from Mussalman conditions were (1) that 
responsible Government would be to the benefit of the Hindus ; (2) that, if 
the advent of Swaraj was delayed by the folly of Hindus or Moslems, the latter 
did not mind if the present 9y&tem benefitted Britishers at the expense of both 
Hindus and Mahomedans ; (3) that the system of joint electorates generally 
accepted to contribute to the growth of nationalism and dissipation of com- 
munalism was regarded by the Muslims as something bad which, however* 
they were prepared to accept if a sufficient price was paid by the Hindus; 
(4) that a Hindu who is more eager for Swaraj must pay the price demanded. 
Calling this a retaliatory competion Dr. Moonjee shuddered to think what 
would happen to India if ever th;> Hindus were to bo infected with this virus. 

Necessity of Sangathan and Suddhi. 

The President thon dwelt at length on the discussion of the Hindu- 
Muslim unity. He observed that the moment the Hindus said Swaraj oould 
not be attained without Hindu-Muslim unity, that unity became a market¬ 
able artiole and all laws of economics concerning demand and supply 
immediately came into operation on it. This unity was to his mind a 
volatile commodity appearing vory real and worth having till the price was 
paid when it assumed the form of impalpability and intractability. Moslems 
cared not whether there was or was not unity. Examining from another 
point of view be said that the Hindus numbered twenty-three orores and 
Moslems seven crores and both had to live under the rule of a race hardly 
five crores in strength and having i»s homo more than B,000 miles away. 
Yet that iace had established an empire. Still the Hindus were assiduously 
taught that until the other sevon crores in India joined them it was im¬ 
possible to establish Swaraj. Physically, intellectually and commercially an 
individual Indian compared favourably with a Britisher but the difference 
lay in that the latter was more highly organised while Hindus were dis¬ 
integrated. Svvaiaj attained through internal organisation was everlasting 
and he would therefore urge that for a Hindu situated as he was Swaraj 
was encompassed in bis Sangathan and Suddhi and the moie he concentrated 
his energies and resources on accomplishing these appreciably, the nearer 
would he bring the advent of that Swaraj which should be a pride to possess. 
It could be looked at from still another point of view. The struggle for 
Swaraj d&ted as far back as the defeat of Prithiiaj after many successive 
wars. When the Hindus tried to regain and realise their Swaraj they were 
advised either to adopt Sangathan and warfare or case and comfort. Such of 
them as adopted the latter became Mussulmans beginning to traoe lineage 
from Mahomet Paigambor himself and pioving that all religions led to the 
same goal and embraced Islam, while otheis more manly and more self- 
respecting risked their life and prestige by their assertion. To the latter 
category belonged Rana Pratap, Guru Govinda, Shivaji. In regard to the 
argument that Swar&j was impossible without Hindu-Muslim Unity he said 
that the road to unity meaning Swaraj bifuroate into bye-lanes, ona of ea?e 
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and comfort and the other of struggle and worry. By travelling along the 
byelanes and merging into the Islamic community radical and permanent 
unity was attainable, but If one must follow the traditional and thorny path 
of his forefathers he must whole-heartodly concentrate on Sbuddhi and San- 
gathan. Relaxation of orthodoxy and tearing of sentimentalism were the 
two elixirs toning up the Hindu muscles. 

Lucknow Pact—A Blunder. 

As to the Hindu reply to tho Muslim offer he would say that he ha l 
never been a believer in pacts and concessions in bringing about Hindu- 
Muslim unity. Ho believed in straight and fair laws of tho realm for the 
administration of the country and open competition for Government loaves 
and fishes. Those, who having survived the prescribed test, were qualified 
ought to get loaves, while others might stop aside until their preparation was 
complete. His whole nature revolted against the introduction of any kind 
of communal representation in tho elective bodies of the country. There had 
never been any experience of any community in India, however small, not 
having got its due deserving shiro in tho administration of the country and 
the patronage of the Government compatible with its competency. After 
instancing the cases of Christians and P.vrsis in this respect, he asked why 
Mahomedans should not follow their cxaniplo. Tho Hindu history never showed 
an instance of the tyranny of majorities ; on tho other hand tho behaviour of 
Moslems towards Hindus in Malabar, Kohat, East Bengal and L\rkana was 
proof of their tyranny. The Hindu was steeped in the policy of “ live and 
let live *\ He was therefore decidedly of the opinion that Hindus should 
never accept that communal instinct. They should leave Moslems alone in 
their present mentality to think and act as they pleased but they must give 
them a solemn assurance that there ought to be no fear of any possibility of 
the Hindus exercising tyranny of the majority in any shape or manner. If the 
Moslems were unsatisfied and declined to join hands with the Hindus to put 
forward a united demand before the Statutoiy Commission, the Hindus must do 
so of their own accord leaving Moslems free to try their best and get what 
they wanted from the Government. “ Let the Hindus be firm and stern in 
their oposition”, declared Dr. M >onje, “and let us bo wise over the bittor ex¬ 
perience of tho blunder, tlnugh committod in good faith and with best 
intentions, of the Lucknow Pact. Despite the fear that even that might 
prove another blunder he would agree in a sprit of compromise with the 
Hindu legislators decision at Delhi recently under Pandit Malaviya's presi¬ 
dentship. After quoting the resolution pissed at the meeting Dr. Moonjee 
went on to say that the Hindus should never accept the reservation of seats 
for the Muslims in excess of the proportion and should remember the Lsson 
that the Muslim bloc in the Assembly taught in respect of the Ratio Bill and 
Imperial Preference. As for redistribution of Provinces, ho wanted to make 
it absolutely clear that the Hindus were satisfied with the prosent distribution 
and could never agree to redistribution on the principle of manufacturing a 
majority in population for one community or another. 

Concluding, Dr. Moonje remarked that if they left the Muslims severely 
alone the Muslims themselves would realise the folly of separation and 00 m- 
munalism and might eventually come to fed that it should be to their and 
Indians’ interest if they veered round and merged into Indian nationalism 
for the common good of India which connoted communal prosperity also, 
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ALL-INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 
Resolutions. 

Following are the full text of the resolutions adopted at the 10th ses¬ 
sion of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha held at Patna. They have boon 
rendered into English from the original Hindi :— 

(1) This Mahasabha places on record its sense of indignant regret at 
the murder of Swami Sradhanand. The Mahasabha looks upon his activities 
with honour and respect and places on record its sonse of profound grate¬ 
fulness for the same and feels that as his every day life was a life of sacrifice 
in the cause of the uplift of the Hindu race his death likewise may be a 
source of great impetus and strength to the sacred cause for which he has 
sacrificed himself. This Mahasabha earnestly impresses upon the Hindus lhat 
they should push on the work of shudhi and sangathan and removal of 
untouchability, for which Swamiii lived and died with such vigour and 
strength that none may dare again commit an atrocious crime like the 
mur der of Swamiji. 

(The resolution was put from the chair). 

(2) This Mahashaba appreciates the heroic spirit of self-sacrifice dis¬ 
played by that bravo Nepalese youth Kbarag Bahadur on the cause of keeping 
inviolated the sanctity of our womanhood and urges upon the Governor of 
Bengal to exercise his prerogative of moicy on him. 

(Proposed by Babu Padamraj Jaid and seconded by Swami Vicbara- 
nanda.) 

(3) This Hindu Mahasabha urges upon the Hindus in general to fittingly 
celebrate the tri-centenary of Shivajee which falls on the 3rd of Baisakh and 
special arrangements should be made to study and remember his heroic 
deeds on that day throughout the country. 

(Put from the Chair). 

( 4 ) In order to infuse fresh life and energy into the Hindu race, this 
Mahasabha urges upon all branch sabhas and other Hindu organisations to 
fittingly oelebrate every year the festivals consecrated to their national heroes 
like (1) the birth anniversary of Lord Budli, (2) Bana Pratab (3) Guru 
Gobind Singh (4) Bir Benda Vairagi (5) Shivajee and (6) Swami Shra- 
dhanand. 

(Proposed by Mr. Srihari Bajpai and seconded by Baba Guruditt Singh). 

(5) This Mahasabha heartily appreciates the w r oik of Hindu Missions 
in Bengal and impresses upon every Hindu tho necessity of their being ever 
ready to help in every possible manner the work of tho propagation and 
advancement of the Hindu religion. 

(Proposed by Pandit Nekiram Sharma and seconded by Swami 
Satyanandf). 

(6) This Mahasabha expresses its appreciation of the judgment of the 
Madras High Court in the case relating to the free use of public roads by all 
classes of people in Kalapahari, wherein they (the High Court) declared that 
the King’s high ways are open to all. The Mahasabha further impresses upon 
the Brahmans of South India, that in view of the present circumstances 
round them they not only conccdo the right of free use of roads to all but 
should treat the untouchables in a humane manner so that they may not be 
compelled to become converts to other religions. The sabha further urges 
the leaders of South India to discharge their duties iu this connection* 
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(Proposed by Babu Anand Priya). 

(7) This Mahasabha looks upon the Chinese as their brothers for they 
(the Chinese) are the followers of Budhism which formed but an integral 
part of Hinduism. This Mahasabha theiefore wished early termination of 
the civil war that the Chinese people aio engaged in at the present moment 
and expresses dissatisfaction at the attempt of the foreigners in that land to 
crush the ikw Chinese spiiit of independence and assertion and protection 
of their rights. 

(Put from the Chair). 

( 8 ) This Muhasabha regrets that the sjstem of Be/ar is still in ex* 
istence and is tver on the increase every day. The Government should 
therefore draw attention of their officers to this and stop them t*king Begari. 

(9) The Khasias, Bhils, Kols and other tribes formed but part of the 
Hindu community both from the point of religion and civilisation. But all the 
samo they have been classed as Aniinists in the last census reports and thus 
they have been excluded from the Hindu community. This Mahasabha 
tboieforo urges upon the Government that in the next census they should 
be classed as Hindus. 


(Put from the Chair). 

(10) This Mahasabha strongly protests against the imposition of 
Punitive Police tax upon the Hindus of Pabna as also against the imposition 
of tax for giving compensation to the Hindus who havo been looted by and 
suffered at the hands of th*> Musulmans 111 the villages and urgos upon the 
Government to withdraw the same. 

(Proposed by Babu Madan Mohan Burman and seconded by Babu Ananga 
Mohan Dam). 

(11) In view of the fact that participation in conducting musical pro* 
cessions along the King’s highways and public thoroughfares which are the 
inherent right of evciy citizen generally and the religious rights of Hindus 
paiticularly and that light Las been lecogmsed by iho Pnvy Council, the 
highest couit of Justice 111 the British Empire, this Mahasabha is paino 1 
at and emphatically condemns all attempts that aie made by the executive 
authorities curtailing and circumscribing this right of the Hii dus by improper 
use of powers given undor the Polico Act and the Ctde of Criminal Pioccdure 
for meeting tempoiary exigencies of situation. Under the ciicumstances the 
Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus to insist upon free and unmolested 
enjoyment of this right and considers it justified, (a) This Mahasabha 
theiefore congratulates the Hindus and Satyagrahis of Patuakhali on their 
taking a bold stand in the matter of insisting on free and unmolested 
enjoyment of their religious and civil rights of conducting musical processions 
along public thoioughfares and maintaining the struggle practically single- 
handed so long and with such commendable determination and calls upou all 
the Hindu Sabhas particularly of Bengal to render to the movement every legi¬ 
timate support, (b) That in view of the fact that the Hindu Satyagrahis of 
Patuakbali havo been and are cariying on their Satyagraha for the pieserva* 
tion of their w’ell-established lights in a manner thoroughly peaceful and 
constitutional and that distuibancos of public peace are caused by the 
numbers of other community, this Mahasabha condemns the action of the 
Bengal Government in deciding to realise punitive police tax from the Hindus, 
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(Proposed by Sj. Harish Chandra Vajpay and seconded by Si, Satindra 
Nath Sen). 

(12) This Mahasabha strongly condemns the kidnapping of Hindu 
women and boys by Musalman Goondas in this country, particularly in 
Bengal. It has been increasing every d.iy paiticularly in North Bengal. The 
Mahasabha therefore urges upon the Hindu leaders of the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha in Bengal the necessity of their collecting particulars about these atro¬ 
cities and submit the same to the Hindu Mahasabha. They should also 
take steps to stop these atrocities in an organised manner by forming 
associations of their young men for that purpose, a9 also thoy should take 
every step that these Goondas received duo sentence whenever thero was a 
oase before a court of law. This Mahasabha impresses upon the Hindus in 
general to organise bands of volunteers in every town and villages to protect 
the Hindu women and children and save the Hindu community on other 
occasions as well. This Mahasabha urges upon the Government also the 
necessity of making sufficient arrangements in East and North Bengal and 
where these atrocities have become so common as also the dosirability of not 
having Mussalman Police officers in those areas as far as possible. 

(Proposed by Mr. Doshbandhu and seconded by Prof. Gopi Chand). 

(13) The next resolution asked the high caste Hindus to allow free 
access to the untouchables to scho )ls, tomplos and wells and declared that 
in the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha a Hu du of any i ank was bettor 
than a non-Hindu under all circumsfances from both religious and social 
standpoint. The resolution was proposed by Pandit Noki Ram, and duly 
seconded. 

(14) This Mahasabha looks upon the condition of the Ilir du widows 
with concern and resolves that (a) such arrangements should be made for 
the education of widows in their homes or in Ashrams as may enable them 
to appreciate the ideals of * Sati Dharrna' and livo tho rest of their lives 
in an honourable manner, (h) That the disrespectful treatment on core- 
monial occasions in Hindu household meted out to the widows should be 
done away with, (c) That suitable steps should be taken to save them 
from going astray and from tho clutches of the followers of other religions. 

(Proposed by Pt. Nekiram Sbarma). 

(15) Another resolution moved by Pandit Ramchandra Dwivodi ex¬ 
pressed its disapproval of the proposal to make Hindi and Urdu both 
compulsory at certain stage in schools in Behai'. 

(16) 1 he most important resolution moved by Mr. Jai Ram Das on 
behalf of the Ohair ran as follows : — 

(1) While reafthming the resolution passed in the session of the 9 th 
Hindu Mahasabha in regard to the principle of communal representation, the 
Mahasabha is prepared to consider any proposal for the setlement of political 
differences between the Hindus and Muslims with regard to representation in 
the legislatures. 

( 2 ) (a) In view of the facte that the Muslim community as such has not 
endorsed the proposals made by certain Muslim leaders assembled at Delhi in 
March last and has, on the contrary, in several places expressed its disagree¬ 
ment; (b) that even according to the manifesto issued by the Muslim leaders, 
the said proposals are liable to be rejected by the Muslim organisations 
referred to therein and (o) that Mr. Jinnah has stated that the said 
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proposals can only be accepted or rejected in toto without modification ; the 
Mahasabha feels that it will serve no useful purpose to express any definite 
opinion at this stage on the proposals as a whole. 

(3) The Mahasabha deprecates any attempt to constitute new provinces 
or legislatures for the purpose of giving a maiouty therein to any particular 
community. In the opinion of the Mahasabha the question of the creation 
of new provinces should be considered, if necessary, independently of any 
proposals and exclusively on their merit. 

(4) In view of the fact mentioned above, the Hindu Mahasabha is of 
opinion that the matter is not ripe for discussion and consideration by the 
All-India Congress Committee. In the opinion of the Mahasabha any dis¬ 
cussion on the part of the All-India Congress Committee at this stage will be 
premature and harmful. 

(5) In view of the fact mentioned above the Hindu Mahasabha, 
however, suggests the following principles as the basis for discussion :— 

(a) Mixed electorate for all legislatures ; (b) Reservation of seats for 
a definite period of time to be agreed upon by parties in all legislatures on 
a uniform basis of representation, such as population, voting strength or 
taxation ; (c) Uniformity of franchise in each province, (d) Constitu¬ 
tional safeguards for religious or quasi-religious rights and customs. 

The Mahasabha calls upon the Working Committee to sound various 
sections of the Hindu community in different provinces on the question and 
formulate definite proposals and discuss them with Muslim leaders and report 
its conclusions to the All-India Hindu Mahasabha for ratification. 

(Put from the Chair and pissed unanimously without any discussion). 

After passing three other minor resolutions tfce proceedings of the 
Mahasabha came to a close. 


The All.India Khilafat Conference 

The annual 60 ssion of the All-India Khilafat Conference commenced 
at 11 a.m. in Kifah-i-Am IL*11, Lucknow on the 26th February 1927. Con- 
sideiing the All-India character of the meeting attendance was meagre as 
there wore hardly more than 600 people in the ball. Most of the prominent 
Kbilafatists weie, however, present. Proceedings commenced with recita¬ 
tions from the “Quran” followed by the “ ghazul” specially composed for 
the occasion. 

Maulana Abdul Majid Deryabadi, Chairman, Reception* Committee, 
read a very interesting and instructive address welcoming the delegates to 
the historical place where the Khilafat organisation was first started. Dis¬ 
cussing whether the existence of the Khilafat organisation was # now needed, 
he very ably defended its existence, from religious and other aspects. He 
described the past activities of the organisation and remarked that it was 
willing to co-oporate with all other Muslim bodies for tho welfare and 
progress of Muslims. Ho exhorted Mussulmans to be up and doing unitedly 
with full vigour. 

The Presidential Address. 

After the roceptiou address, Maulana Sbaukat Ali informed that the 
President-elect being unwell, Maulana Shaft Daudi would temporarily 
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preside. Maulana Abdul Majid Badaynni seconded. Maulana Shafi briefly 
asked the delegates to enforce the resolutions with full vigour. Mr. Haji 
Haroon's printed address was then read by Mr. Abdul Rihroan, Editor, “ Al- 
WaherdThe address dealt with pan-Islamic and Indian activities, 
appealed to the Mussulmans to be united in the policy about Hodjaz arid 
submit to the correct policy of the Khilafat Committee. About India, the con¬ 
structive programme greatly stressed economic and soci il Muslim betterment, 
and urged Hindu-Muslim unity. While regretting Swami Shraddhanand’s 
murder, the address asked Hindus not to blame tho whole community for an 
individuals^ irresponsible act and appealed to the Hindus to respoot the just 
claims of the Muslims and not to vicsv (heir efforts to better their condition 
as antagonistic to non-Muslim interest. Finally, tho address asked tho Hindus 
to respect the Indian Muslim States in the same way as tho Muslims respect 
the integiity and honour of the non-Muslim Indian State. When tho Muslims 
fully sympathise with Nabha and Indore, they expect similar treatment 
from the Hindus and Sikhs. 

After the presidential address was over, tho meeting dispersed to moot 
again on the next day, the 27th February when the Conference was con¬ 
verted into “The World Muslim Conference, Indian Branch.” 

Maulana Shaukat Ali announced that the president-elect, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan could not come on account of the illi ess of the Nawab of Rampur and 
proposed Dr. Ansnri of Delhi to occupy tho chair. Ho dwelt at length on 
the services of Dr. AnBari in this cause and said that ho was the most 
suitable man for presiding over their deliberations. 

Dr. Ansari on assuming tho chair delivered an extempore speech. 
Referring to the World Muslim Conference just constituted he said that 
naturally it might be asked that such an organisation was likely to clash 
with the Khilafat Commit too but a cursory perusal of its aims and objects 
would assure everyone that it was neither antagonistic nor parallel to 
Khilafat. The aims and objects of tho organisation were to have a common 
public platform for tho Indian Muslims of all shades of opinion and it would 
have nothing to do with the Indian aff.uis and would deal with Pan- 
Islamic matters and try to make a common cause with tho Muslims of tho 
whole woild. The Khilafat Committee on the other hand was a political 
organisation cf people of definite ideals and such Muslims as were unwilling 
to join the political organisation should not hesitate to join the “Motaraar”. 

Coniinuii g tho President said that no doubt they were Muslims but 
they should not forget that they were Indians first and last and always and 
as Euch they should give up communal mentality and bear in mind that 
communal leaders, be they Messrs. Lajpat Rai and Malaviya or Sir Abdur 
Rahim or Jinnab, were not friends of Iidia, This communal mentality was 
responsible ^r all the bloodshed and liots that had greatly perturbed the 
national life of the country. He, therefore, appealed to them to havo no¬ 
thing to do with communalinm but try their utmost to liberate tbeir country. 

The President then asked Mr. Sbwaib Qureshi to read the draft cons¬ 
titution of “Motamar” which is tho Urdu equivalent of the organisation. 

The Confeierice thon effected some minor alterations in the constitution 
which was icad. 

The Conference was then adjourned in the afternoon when speeches were 
delivered and the remaining work of the Khilafat Conference completed. 
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All.India Women’s Conference. 

The First All-India Conference of women was opened at Poona in 
the afternoon of the 5TH JANUARY 1927. It was the climax of a 
series of women's conferences held in various parts of India during the 
past few months and was the outcome of the effort to co-ordinate their 
work and formulate lines of advance on all fronts, especially educational. 
Delegates from all parts of India attended. The Rani Saheb of Sangli, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, in her address, said that women s 
education had passed through all stages of total apathy and indifference, 
ridicule and criticism and the time was, therefore, ripe for further advance 
wherein women might help in formulating the basic principles of educational 
policy and programme. It would help the Government if women themselves 
declared what they should have their children taught. They would be able to 
clearly say what was wanted by women and she believed that the Government 
would welcome such effort on the part of the women of India. Whatever 
the policy and plan of female education laid down by the Conference as a 
result of the discussions, she was emphatic that Indian oulture, Indian tradi¬ 
tion and all that was best in the past of Indian womanhood would have to be 
preserved and secured in any future Bcheme. 

The Mifairani of Baroda’s Address- 

The presidential address of the Maharani of Baroda was a stirring call 
to action. " A few decades saw the curse of ‘suttee’ removed from our land. 
With a like determination these social evils can all be overcome,” she declared 
after a brief review of the many social practices retarding womens advance. 

“ Women of Turkey broke from these bonds ; so can we.” It was pleasing, 
the Maharani continued, to watch the signs of general awakening in the 
publio mind throughout the country in the cause of advancement and eman¬ 
cipation of women. A noteworthy feature of rapid progress the women had 
made recently had been the sincere co-operation of the sterner sex in oontrast 
to the experience of other countries. 

Referring to physical training she said that it was a simple thing to say 
that girls should receive it. It was nothing so simple to decide on the actual 
forms it should take. Physioal culture should bring not only firmness of 
body but vigour and freedom and joyfulness of spirit. 

Turning to the subjeot of co-education, the Maharani observed that though, 
it muBt be admitted that separation of sexes was in itself artificial, separation 
was also required in order that a peculiar type of mind, of personality and 
of culture which constituted the attraction of womanhood might be developed. 
There was thus a definite need for “ separate schools and colleges for girls 
and women in which life and not merely courses of study sfaal* have reference 
to the nature of pupils and character of women we wish to cultivate!” Here 
a difficulty of no small dimension was that the majority of women were 
occupied with problems of female education and had their education along 
lines laid down by men. The great difficulty, therefore, was to attain 
sufficient freedom of judgment from bias which this kind of education had 
given. She urged on them to free themselves of the bias and obtain a really 
distinctive point of view. Viewed from the etandpoint of different types of 
character which should be developed in boys and girls, there should be 
differences even in the kinds of literature which predominated on the one side 
and on the other. 
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On compulsory primary education what the Conference had to consider 
was not the necessity of such a measure but the ways of removing difficulties 
Jn the application of an educational policy which they desired. What was 
needed for the success of the measure was active and persistent propa¬ 
ganda among women and she felt that local organisations under the 
guidance of a Central Women’s League could do a great deal in that 
direction. 

Coming next to the economic value of education the Maharani said that 
there was a tendency to retard, even to oppose, urgent reforms in women's 
education because it was believed that for women’s education to have economic 
value it must be on the same line as that of men. The Conference must 
show it to be false. “ If our girls’ education is to bo on other lines, education 
of those who are to teach them must be on other lines. I can conoeive no 
way in which Lady Irwin could assist in the progress and advance of Indian 
womanhood more than in using her capacities to obtain the establishment 
of a really efficient training college for women teachers which will train 
women for the task of re-birth and iegoneration of Iudian education for 
women and girls.” 

The whole question of the legal status of women in marriage with regard 
to property, divorce, control of children and many other matters should be 
systematically enquired into arid proposals discussed. Thinking as they 
should do of Indian women in general, they would not be able to devote 
their attention specially to any particular groups. There was, however, one 
group of women, small perhaps in number, who, once emancipated and 
soundly educated, could do much for the women of India. She spoke of the 
Indian princesses. The Conference should state in no uncertain terms its 
views on the reforms needed iu this direction. 

Discussion on Resolutions. 

There was full attendance of delegates when the Conference reassembled 
on the next day, the (5TH JANUARY 1027. The strong appeal of the 
President, in her address, to cultivate women’s distinctive outlook free 
from bias induced by the min-made system of education was embodied 
in a preamble to the resolution. The present system of education, it 
maintained, was thought out primarily iu the interest of the boys and 
was formulated by men. The time has now come for women to review 
and reform this system and resolutions hereinafter to be adopted would 
offer a constructive piogramme to those who had already shown a sincere 
desire to promote advancement of education. The first resolution was 
adopted defining education as training which would enable a child or 
individual to develop bis or her latent capacities to their fullest extent for 
the service.of humanity and should include elements for physical, mental, 
emotional, civil and spiritual development. 

(2) Compulsory moral training. 

SiBter Subbalaxmi then proposed the next resolution demanding that 
moral training based on spiritual ideals should be made compulsory for all 
schools and colleges. Mr. Arundale, seconding, expressed the opinion that 
the fundamentals of all religions should be taught in schools so that the 
present lack of understanding among the race and individuals might be 
removed and the nation’s progress be ensared. Mrs. Hans Mehta led the 
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opposition with the slogan “ Morality and religion can grow from within. 
They oannot be engrafted from outside.” After some more discussion the 
resolution was carried by a majority. 

(3) Compulsory physical training. 

The third resolution that a complete course of physical training should 
be made compulsory in boys and girls' schools was adopted. 

(4) Education of women. 

The last resolution of the day was that in education of girls and women, 
teaching in ideals of motherhood, beautifying of home as well as training in 
the methods of social service should be kept uppermost. Mrs. Menon, on 
behalf of the unmarried professional women, urged that the Conference 
should not lay too much stress on motherhood. Mrs Kamala Chattopadhaya 
made out a strong plea for teaching the art of beautifying home which 
was the best place for them to develop mentally and spiritually. The reso¬ 
lution was carried and the Conference rose for the day. 

Some more resolutions were adopted by the Conference in its sitting 
on the 3rd day, the 7TH JANUARY. The first read: “This Conference 
deplores the effect of early marriage on education and urges the Govern¬ 
ment to pass legislation to make marriage below the age of 16 a penal 
offence. It demands that the age of consent be raised to sixteen. It whole 
heartedly supports Sir Hari Singh Gour’s Bill which is to come before the 
Legislative Assembly this month as a step towards raising the age of consent 
to sixteen and sends a deputation to convey to the Legislative Assembly 
the demand of this Conference on this vital subject.” Mrs. Cousins moved 
and Lady Sadasiva Aiyar seconded the resolution. Mrs. Hans Mehta pleaded 
for legislation to declare marriage below the age of 16 illegal. This evoked 
a strong opposition from Poona delegates who resented the idea of declaring 
marriages illegal after they bad been once performed. They, however, 
favoured the proposal to penalise the parties concerned. After further 
speeches, the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Two more resolutions were also passed on this day. The first demanded 
that primary education for boys and girls bo irude compulsory, that the 
present vernacular text-books be revised and supplemented by books suitable 
for children and that women should be on all attendance committees. The 
other urged inclusion of preparatory manual training in tbo curriculum 
suited to the child's need and daily experience. 

The All-India Women's Conference concluded on the 8TH JANUARY, 
after adopting several resolutions urging addition of fine art*, advauoed 
domestic science, jounalism, social service and architecture as optional sub¬ 
jects to the college curricula and that scholarships be offered to women 
students to attract them to take up law, medicine, social science and 
fine arts. Other resolutions favoured the establishment of residential oollege 
for women and appointment of a lady professor as adviser in colleges 
where there were women students and requested the Government to provide 
mistresses for teaohing women in their homes. The Conference recom¬ 
mended that Government recognition should be given to successful educa¬ 
tional institutions which had adopted the curricula suggested by the 
Conference, like the Indian Women’s University. A standing committee 
was appointed consisting of the Maharani of Baroda as President, Rani 
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of Sangli, Mrs. Naidu, Lady J. C. Bose and Rani of Virianagaram as 
Vice-Paesidents; Mrs. Cousins as Chairman and Kamaladevi Cbattopadyaya, 
Seoretary with 14 other members with powers to oo-opt. 


A, I. Youth Conference, 

The following address was delivered by Mr. T. L. Vaswani. the Presi¬ 
dent at the A. I. Youth Conference held at Gurukul, Hardwar during the 
Jubilee celebrations of the National University on Friday the 18th March 
1927. 

“ Friends, If I had my own option in the matter I would not speak, I 
would rather sit amidst you in silence ; for in silence is strength. Many cen¬ 
turies ago there appeared in ancient China a Rishi called Confucious. And 
he said “ Heaven is silent ; the seasons change and all things multiply,— 
Heaven is silent.” If Heaven is silent, must not man, also, learn to be 
silent ? And I have felt again and again that India needs inspiration of 
what is more than words—the inspiration of silent service, the inspiration 
of a mighty deed of sacrifice. And even as I speak to you, young friends, 
I breathe out an aspiration that our actions may go much further than all 
our words. 

“ You have chosen for this chair a poor unworthy man, a 'dervish' of 
the desert. You have summoned me from my seclusion and silence to give 
you a message. The Lord has linked my heart with the young from the 
beginning of my days. I come to you not as a scholar or leader ; I come 
as a servant of the young, I come to have your blessings. I oome with 
love in my heart. I come with some thing else also—with faith in you, 
the youth of the Nation, with faith in India and her destiny. I believe pro¬ 
foundly that you who are young can build a nation of the strong, a nation 
of the free. I give you the tribute of my homage and affeotion. you are 
the path-finders of to-morrow. You are the builders of a greater India. 
Many have told me, many have sent me letters to Bay, that young men are 
going astray. Some think the young are running into ruin. Many of my 
countrymen are pessimistic about the youth. I come to you with immense 
optimism in my heart. In my quiet retreat, away from the high noise of 
the day, I have command with the stars of the clear starlit skies of my 
native land. And I have said to myself:— 11 The same star looked upon 
the India o£ the long ago. India then was mighty as she is fallen to-day. 
India then was strong, rich and prosperous as she is poor to-day. India 
then was the leader of the nations, a 'guru 1 of humanity, as India, alas 1 
is treated * to-day almost as an untouchable among the nations of earth.” 
Then have I shed tears and cried in the darkness of the night: "Oh 
mother, the ancient mother, Mother Ind a ! why hast thou hidden thy faoe 
of beauty and strength from thy children to-day!" And I have heard a 
voice saying:—Be not dismayed,—my young sons and young daughters 
will build a new nation on nobler lines in the coming days.” Yes, 
the youth will build a greater India. I come to you with the message of hope 
and faith. To-day the country is divided. To-day there is a depression in 
many hearts. I am an humble servant of the young. I oome to you with 
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faith immense in India and her Destiny. Young men of India can worfc 
wonders. But they must be united in one body in a common service. They 
must be united in the strength of faith in India and the Indian Ideals. 
To-day we start the “ Bharat Yuvak Sangha,” an Order of Young India. 

“ The very first article of the Order’s faith must be faith in “Bharat 
Dharma.” India has not lived for herself. India lives to give the message of 
the Rishis—the message of the Ancient Wisdom—to the world. Let young 
men be filled with the inspiration of Indian ideals. If they perish, they must 
perish the hope of India. One important object of the Order of Young India 
should be to study and spread Bharat Dharma. I ask you that are young to 
turn your thoughts away from the distractions and depression of to-day to the 
mighty destiny that awaits India. An Upanishad has well declared :—“ A 
man becomes what he thinketh upon.” Think, then, of what India may be 
in the coming days. Think of the mighty potentialites within you to make 
her fulfil her mission to humanity. 

Bharat Yuvak Sangha. 

“ The Bharat Yuvak Sangha should have “ashramas ” There must, gradu- 
ally» be built a net-work of “ashramas'’ throughout the length and breadth of 
India. I have in my mind a picture of an ideal “ashram.’* i have not the 
time to describe the picture to you in its several aspects to-day. I shall be 
content with an imperfect statement of three or four aspects of the picture. 
The “ashrama” as I think of it, should, among other things, teach this central 
truth of national advance Be strong. I want India's youth to be sons 
of ‘Shakti.' I want every young man to develop strength, and therefore to 
develop first his body and train it to be a servant of the ideal. To-day young 
men are weak. Many years ago an Englishman oame to Sind. He described 
the SindhiB as strong in physique. To-day Sindhi young men are weak in 
body. Coming to the Punjab, rich in noble traditions and memories of the 
martial spirit, what do I see 1 The Punjabi young men, too, are declining 
physically. And my esteemed friend, the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Mr. P. K. Ghosh will agree with me that the Bengalis, too, 
have declined physically. I want the young to be strong. India needs strength. 
— all possible strength to-day, strength of body, strength of mind, strength of 
the Atman. No weak nation may hope to be free. Lock not for freedom to 
Council debates, look not for freedom to parchments of Parliament. Freedom 
will grow out of “Shakti”. Be strong. Weakness is a sin. And believe me, 
the body is the temple of God. How true is the anoient Sanskrit saying, 
“Sbariram Brahmamandiram ” ! The first lesson, 1 would have the young 
learn in the “ ashrama” is—“ be strong ”, the secood is “ be simple.” Indeed, 
in true simplicity is strength. A Lahore friend told me that young Punjabis 
are running after fashions. Fashion is folly. Study the lives of India’s great 
men. They have been simple. The ‘ rishis ’ of Aryavarta,—how simple 
they were 1 The heroes and teachers of India,—from the mighty days of 
Sbri Ram Chandra, down to our own dark days, —illumined by the life and 
example of Mahatma Gandhi,—have been simple. 

“ In the ' ashrama,' as I think of it, I would also have every young 
man observe this rule that he must do at least one aot of service every day. 
1 Shews,’ servioe of the poor, is what envoives and enriches life. Service 
of the poor is the end of knowledge. 

“We stand on the threshold of a new age. Shall we have a now 
India,—a liberated India 1 Who will lay the foundation of a new nation ? 
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In every province are needed youngmen, who would be eons of strength and 
courage, ‘shakti’ worshippers. Such youngmen, filled with the Indian 
ideal and rich in wealth of renunciation and saciifice will open a new chapter 
in our history. Youngmen, who would be “ Bhikkhus ” in spirit united 
together in the service of love, can work miracles. 

“ Believe me, they wait for you—the multitudes in the country. They 
wait for you. They wait for the message in towns and villages. There is a 
beautiful story in an ancient book. A boy says to his mother :—“ Mother ! 
you have spoken oft to me of Shri Krishna. Is Krishna alive ¥* “Yes," 
the mother says, “the Lord is not dead, he lives. ,, “ I see him not/’ says 
the boy. And the mother says, “ If you would see him, my child, you must 
practise one Sadhan.“ And he says, “ I am ready, teach me.” And the 
mother says, “ My boy, if you would meet Krishna, thy Lord, offer every 
day, this little simple prayer, with faith and love in thy heart, “ May I, 
0 Lotus-eyed 1 be a sacrifice to thee.” 

Message of India. 

“Youngmen! offer this ancient prayer. Purify and strengthen your 
life with this ancient aspiration : “ May I, O, Lotus-eyed, be a sacrifice to 

Thee ?” Then go out to the multitudes that wait with hungry hearts for the 
message of India,—the message of “ Bharat Oh arm a Go and tell them 
that India lives for a mighty mission. Carthage and Bibylonia aro gone, 
India lives on. Borne that dreamt the dream of dominion and conquest, 
Rome is gone,— India lives on. Greece, the cradle of culture, the shrine 
of art and philosophy, Greece is gone,-—India lives on. Not without a pur¬ 
pose. India lives to give a mighty message to the nations ; and what 
greater privilege than this,—to do and die in the service of India 1 Go and 
spread this message in town after town, village after village. And with the 
beauty of the ancient ideal, hypnotise the whole of Hindusthan 1 " 


Punjab Provincial Muslim League. 

At a general meeting of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League held at 
Lahore on the 1ST MAY 1927, Sir Mahomed Shaft, President, delivered 
a long opening address in the course of which he referred to Mr. K lkar's 
presidential address at the Hindu Maha Sabha held at Cawnpore in Decem¬ 
ber 1925 and the offers made by him to the Muslim community and said 
all that the Delhi Conference did in Match last was to accept the offer 
thus made only 15 months previously ; but he expressed great disappoint¬ 
ment that the Hindu Sabha politicians have now turned a complete 
somersault/ almost immediately after the publication of the statement issued 
by Mr. Jinnab. The Punjab Hindu Sabha passed a resolution that the 
Congress had no right to represent the Hindu community in any negotia¬ 
tions with the Muslims and further that any kind of settlement arrived at 
between leaders of the Muslim League and those of the Congress among 
whom Mabomedan leaders are included, would in no way be binding 
on the Hindu community and this in spite of the fact that an overwhelming 
majority of Muslims present at the Delhi Conference had uothing whatever 
to do with the Congress organisation, 
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Sir Mahomed than referred to the resolutions adopted at Patna by the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the opinions of the Hindu press, and said that there 
was not a single Hindu newspaper whether conducted in English or in any 
vernacular languages which had accepted the proposition, adopted at the Delhi 
Muslim Conference. In spite of Mrs. Naidu’s effort to draw him out, Mr. 
Gandhi had refrained from expressing any opinion on the specifio proposition 
adopted at Delhi, indulging merely in vague general platitudes not calculated 
to give any definite lead to Hindu public opinion. Neither Pandit Nehru nor 
Mr. Sen Gupta has come out with any declaration one way or the other. 
Concluding his address. Sir Mahomed Shafi said that until the mentality of the 
Hifdu Mahasabha undergoes the necessary change and that body comes to 
realise that w.thout Hindu-Muslim unity the attainment of Swarai for our 
common motherland is absolute impossibility, and finally until an effective 
guarantee of the protection of its vital interests is f irthcoming, the Muslim 
community will continue to insist on the retention of separate communal electo* 
rates as an integral part of the Indian Constitution. In the existing 
unfortunate conditions obtaining in this countty, the introduction of the joint 
electorales is certain to prove a periodically recurring cause of friction 
bet ween the two great onrnmufiitios, fatal to the causo of Indian nationalism 
and creative oi difficult and complicated administrative problems for the 
Government. 

Resolutions. 

After the presidential address was over the League held a three 
hours’ discussion and unanimously adopted 4 lengthy resolutions. The first 
resolution was moved by Shrik Abdul Kh,»der, noting with regret the scant 
courtesy shown by the Hindu press and the Hindu Mahasabha towards the 
Delhi Muslim Conference propositions, exhorting Muslims to close up the 
ranks, and support the valuable guarantee of their legitimate interests fur¬ 
nished by the right of communal representation in the country’s legislatures 
which they have enjoyed for the last seventeen years and considering it 
useless for tho Muslim minonty in this couutiy to foi mulate any proposals 
particularly in the face oi the irreconcilable attitude adopted by the Hindu 
Mahasabha 

The second resolution moved by Sir Mabomed Iqbal reiterated the 
League’s conviction that in the existing political condition in the country 
separate communal elector ites provided the only moans of making the oentral 
and provincial legislatures truly representative of Indian peoples and em¬ 
phatically opined that, so long as an equally effective guarantee of Muslim 
interests was not forthcoming, the Muslim community could not but continue 
to insist on the retention of communal electorates as an essential part of the 
Indian constitution. 

The third resolution repudiated the allegation that separate communal 
electorates were responsible for Hindu Muslim dissensions and asserted that 
they were the outcome of the Suddhi and Sangathau movements started by 
the Hindu Mahasabha. 

The fourth and last resolution protested against the pronouncements 
made by Dr, Moonje at the Hindu Sabha, Calcutta, and at the Hindu 
Mahasabha at Patna, regarding them as being fatal to the cause of Indian 
nationalism and warned the Mahasabha to stop Dr. Moonje’s activities, 
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The Bengal Muslim Conference. 

The Bengal Provincial Muslim Conference, held at Barisal on the 8th 
May 1927, concluded abruptly on account of a rain storm. The Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, KhAn Bahadur Hemayatuddin Ahmed, had read 
only a portion of bis speech welcoming the delegates when it began to rain. 
The rest of the Khan Bahadur's speech as well as the presidential addreaa 
was delivered on the next day, the 9th May, the Conference sitting at 8 a. m. 
instead of in the afternoon. 

Sir Abdur RAHIM, presiding, began with the Kulkati incident in 
which several Mahomedans were shot dead by the police He expressed 
absolute disappointment at the attitude which the Bengal Government had 
assumed in this case, but hoped that when the new Governor found time to 
study the facts relating to the Kulkati occurrence ho might try to accept the 
Muslim view of it, notwithstanding what his Muslim and Hindu Ministers 
have advised him. He expressed similar disappointment at the attitude 
taken up by many Hindu politicians, chiefly among the supporters of the 
Government. In suggrsting remedios, Sir A. Rahim said :—“We have failed 
to secure an independent enquiry in this important case. The only other 
meai8 left to us is to seek such remedy as persistent constitutional opposition 
in the Legislature affords. For that purpose I have sought a clear mandate 
from my community in Noith Calcutta constituency whom I more particularly 
represent and thrown out a challenge to the supporters of the Government to 
defeat me if they can and thus prove that the Muslim public opinion does not 
support me. If this constituency gives a verdict in my favour there will be 
no reasonable excuse left to anyone for doubting what our Cvjramunity wants 
and if any Muslim member of the Council still hesitates to respect the deci¬ 
sion of the Mussalmans of North Calcutta bis duty will be to resign his seat 
and seek re-election. Otherwise, I should be entitled to call upon every 
Muslim member of the Council to offer constitutional opposition to the 
present Goveri moot until icdress is obtained. 

After condemning communal propaganda, ho referred to music before 
mosque, stating the general propositions regarding this question. He referred 
to the local practice and said : If these principles arc acted upon by both 
communities it is possible that even in the present tension of feelings there 
will be very few colisions ; but whatever we may lay down the key of the 
situation must always remain in the hands of the Executive authorities. If 
they consult leading men of the two communities whenever they apprehend 
any trouble and come to a bonafide decision no reasonable roan should object 
to the enforcement of their orders in accordance with the law and in the 
manner required by the true needs of the situation. The most satisfactory 
and lasting sblution however can only be reached if influential leaders of both 
communities approach the question in a spirit of give and take and then 
resolutely exert all their influence to sec that the agreed decision be properly 
carried out. 

Regarding the Shuddhi movement, Sir Abdur said: Under the law 
every believer in a particular religion is entitled to preach its doctrines and 
to bring within its told any one who wishes to come in. No Muslim that I 
know of has ever questioned such right; but I do not understand why such 
great zeal and euergy should be devoted to proving that with the exception 
of a handful the rest of the Mussalmans in India were originally Hindus. I 
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believe a fair body of opinion is growing in Barisil which demands that these 
disputes and collisions, which a?o so entirely alien to the traditions and spirit 
of the people of this province, should not bo allowed to continue to mar the 
poaco and harmony of social life. 

Referring to tho elections, bo discussed both comran lal and ioint electo¬ 
rates. “On an important question of this character and magnitude no depar¬ 
ture should bo made from tho existing pr.ac'i^s except with the approval 
of both the parties concerned. That is why Lord Lytton in h’*s farewell 
address tho other d iy said tint this was a matter for arrangement between 
tho two c immunities. Whni is very significant is that while Hindu opinion 
is strongly in suppmt of joint cLctorates, Mudim opinion, except perhaps of 
a few individuals, soorns to In equill/ set in the opposite direction It is my 
own personal belief that, but for th' pronounced anti-Mudim propaganda of 
a certain cla^s of pjlitic’.ins having cv.iddirable indtinu an 1 inflmnce in their 
community and the unfortunite collisions that are t iking pi ice almest daily 
Muslim opinion would not hive b-'^n s> decided against ■joint electorates. 
When mutual trust and confidence hivo been so Iargly destroyed, tho founda¬ 
tion for c o-o pc rat ion in an electorate is nece^&irily weakened. Tho fooling 
has grown strong among tin Mussulmans throughout tho length and 
breulth of the oou try that if wo yield to the demands and throats of 
those Hindu politicians who stirt A d tin movement for a change, Muslim 
intorests will bo seriously end angered. 

Concluding, Sir Ablur Rahim said that the dcsiro for communal or class 
or caste nomination must be replaced by a spirit of co-operation and goodwill 
in advancing tho interests of the general population. This is the pivot of the 
entire policy which I placed before tho country in the manifesto of the Bengal 
Muslim Party. I aenturo to sta'o on behalf of my community that it is not 
within tho scope of its ambition to dominate other communities. They are 
sincerely anxious to woik m fne idly ryupora 1 ion with tho Hindu communi¬ 
ty in a self-governing India. It is not my belief th it it is the dcsiro of the 
gcncial conimu dv to d,.mio.i*' oavv u-: hip wo 'M'mol ignore tho fact that 
thuc ui 1 d.' 1 ujui-hr 1 mI a.' v>:.. »i nt i-l : . * f * 1 u m school >f piliticil 
thought ah ) inn' (ini' t j 4 ip>' ‘im it, which add to th* i»»xioty 

of Mifs dma n- a- to h >w a Hindu m g ■ t'"*• i i iv cxtuVo its pi \crs. We are 
so aiixious to ndvii c* the p-ilitied - 4 du-, >1 <mr mu .try that we arc prepared 
to settle diiT/ionc \s it. a friendly co* 1 "•■n-"^ith thj leaders of tho o f her 
communitv, hnvevor piuv^cal. vc ini \)^ th * attrud 1 of -omj of them. 


Sind Hindu Provincial Conference. 

Tho session of the Sii d Hindu Pro\inciul Conference‘opened at 
Sukkur on tho 1ST MAY 1927 ui.tl *r 'ho pics.d-no\ of Lai a Lijpat ltd. Tho 
Chairman Mr. Viiumal Bcgraj. in a bold and foatl'ss but restrained speech, 
after condemning the .atrocious murder of Swann Shraddhmaud, deplored 
that Sind which was the birth place nf SuiWn (u ion of r<d gions) had now 
become tho hotbed of commuti»l d'a.-uMidmn a result of fanatical pro¬ 
paganda m Muslim qiutters, both hum wrln.i and without. And tho 
result was tho L.ukhaua iiots fullnvcd by the byonlofc at Begraji. If 
Mahomodaus claimed tho right of onvoi-sion why were Hi ulus bung deprived 
of tho right of Shudhi and reelnmtion. With regard to separation of Smd, 
55 
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he declared that apart from political and economic expediencies Mahomedans 
had forfeited the trust of the Hindus and completely shaken their faith 
and aroused numerous doubts and fears in thoir minds by their conception 
of Mahomedanising everything. He urged reorganisation of Hindu pan- 
ebayats and sangathan so as to make them a living force and through them 
of starting of separato educational and other institutions for Hindus. He 
also stressed on the study of Hindi, physical development, reformation of 
temples, and eradication of social evils like early marriage. With rega-d 
to music before mosques ho cited the recent instances in which a Mahu- 
medan living in the neighbourhood of his press kopt boating drums, 
trumpets and musical instruments for a number of days continuously on the 
occasion of a marriage, and when ho ask'd his othor Muslim neighbours 
to stop him they all laughed and had to admit that their desire to enforce 
this demand against the Hindus was extremely arbitrary and unfair. 

The Presidential Address. 

Lala Lajpat RAI then delivered his address oxtemporo for ovor two hours 
in which he asked the Hindus to give up mildness and develop sternness of 
character, mind and body so as to offer successful resistance against any 
encroachment on their lights. 

He regretted that a fitter person than him was not appointed Presi¬ 
dent because temperamentally ho folt ho was not the fittest for this 
work and ho was not so well acquainted with the Sind problems. Expres¬ 
sing regret at Pandit M&laviya’s absence owing to illness, ho paid a 
glowing tribute to his piety, learning and unflinching and ardonfc love for 
Hinduism. Referring to communal tension, ho said ho was pained to see 
that the two great communities, who formed the nation and who were 
destined for ever to live in this land, could not pull on peacefully 
together. Hi* one consolation wua that in their national evolution this 
btago was not only inevil ible but also necessary, ffo hoped that wbon they 
emerged from this ordeal they would be puici and stlonger. Without 
this leal sticngth Swaiaj, c\cn if got as a gilt, coil'd not long be retained, 
lie exhorted the Hindus to f ico this flic manfully and como out of it purer 
like gold. 

Referring to local problems, I .ala Lajpat Rai said that although he was not 
intimately convorsant with them ho real bud that the position of Hindus as an 
extinct minoiity was very delicate but ho a?sured thorn that they wore not 
alone in thejr battle. Hindus in other provinces would always bo ready to 
help and suppoitthem. Ho exhorted tho Hindus of Sind to participate in tho 
All-India Hindu activities. To the wealthy men of Sind ho reminded that 
their wealth was useless and might disappear in tho wink of an eye as it did 
in Kobat aid Suharanpur ar.d all their piid keepers and watchmen would bo 
of ro avail if they do not uso it in opening institutions for tho development 
of tho mind and body of their young men and training them up as a defence 
force. He rogretted to find tho physical condition of Hindus and Hindu 
children in Sind eo poor. Kaily mauiages wore rampant in Sind and tho 
habit of drinking appeared to be common. Tho condition of women too 
was very backward. lie, therefore, exhorted them to strive to remedy 
these deficiencies. lie appealed to tho young men to dovelop stornnoss of 
character, mind and body. 
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Referring to the ensuing All-India Congress Committee meeting* he 
said that although ho was a devotee of the Congross whoso prestige waB 
higher to him than of any other body, ho was of opinion that the Congress 
decision on communal questions should bo arrived at after duo consultation 
with the Hindu Maha Sabba and some ivcognised Muslim body. 

Concluding Lala Lajp&t Rai said that the problem before the Hiudua was 
twofold, firstly, Samajic reformation and, secondly, rclitious with Mussalmans 
and Government. If the Hindus were to set their house in order no force on 
earth could resist them. The lack of organisation which had brought the 
downfall of Hindus in Sind at the time of the invasion of Sind by Mahomed 
Bin Kassim was also responsible for the picsont helpless pliehfc of Hindus in 
the whole country. The community bad taloui to external supeificialitios 
which were undermining Hindu Samap Hindus had furgutton their Dharma, 
tho Dharma taught to them V>v the gospel of the Gita. lie exhorted the Hindus 
to give up their mildness and develop sternness of mind, body and character 
and rise to occasions to do their Dhanna. To Mussulmans who yearned 
for tho emancipation of Muslim counflies outsidj India, f/ilaji would say 
that it would be impossible without tho emu icipition of India. 

Resolution?. 

The resolutions that were passed in the Conference relates to : — 

(l) Expressing satisfaction at tbo efTorts of several panchayats in 
ameliorating the condition of the depiessed cl uses and earnestly requesting 
till Hindus to allow them tho mo of public wells, schools, nmndirs and 
cremation grounds. (2) Prr.te-ting against the iest notions of music before 
mosques, and sy pathy with Putuakhali Safjagiabb : 0) Reformation of 
temples ; (4) Condemnation of child mairiage? ai d of uneven marriages 
of oldorly men with child hndcs; (5) Propagation of Shuddhi and 
appeal to Hindu panchayats to take back within their fold reclaimed 
Hindus ; (6) Condemnation of Swami Shraddhaiunda’s murder and appeal 
for the Shraddhanhnd Fund ; (7) Ratification of the Patna Maha Sabha’s 
resolution on Ilindu-Muslim lcUtnms, pro\incial redistribution and ro- 
constitution of provincial lcgiblatuics, lecording opinions against sepira- 
tion of Sind from Bombay as iijuiious to economic, polirieal and educational 
interests of the provinco and especially of the llin u community in Sind 
and stating that Hindus will r ot be bcuo-d by any decision of the All-India 
Congress Committee or any other k dy unless latitrd by the Hindu Maha 
Sabha. An amendment for the appointment of a committee to consider 
tho above question was negatived by an overwhelming maionty. 

Other resolutions passed condemned the Laikhana riots and the conduct 
of the Mussalman Police officers at Bagaiji as failing in their duties and inspir¬ 
ed by religious animosity causing panic among the Hindus in Bagarji and the 
neighbouring places and ill-treatment of respectable Hindift who were 
arrested, handcuffed and roped. 



SKVjCNTII session of 


1 he Trade Union Congress. 

Tho sevonth session of tin* Ti.ido Union Cougicvj opened on the 12*111 
MAECI1 1927 in tho Hindu College II ;11, 1 )t Ihi, 1‘ioinr cnl al ong those 
present w oro Mocsis. S. Hiinivn.sa I>e<gai, Clov r , S.dJ.itwala, Lnjpul Kai, 

1'audit Mudau ‘ loh-ui Mal.mju, Vi^srs. (L ib Ilnla, i>. Ch.iiniu.l il, K-ingu- 
swami Iyengar and Buuchu. 

The Executive : ( u » u i Meeting 

Lefoio tbe Congic&s m* t, tho Executive Council of the Cmgrer-, 
discussed at co.ibiihuaUe lonpth L ,me o» the i^-olMlio.ia. About a dozen 
applications for afuli.ition pjo-enud hel./.e th« LxmuIiw Cwuiulhy Mr. 
Aitab All weio igjeclid at tin. i -l.u o: . i Mr. K.mti l»*v» who 

protested against ino pr,i<.*.i\ m a : n.r ion to unitn-- wuhoui nuking any 
ei.qimy as to thou 1 < i.al ■ o**»,. i’ - mM Mm i ’ 1 *■ *(1 iluMtlv anon 
Mtiee of moving i i pm tut t ,.»* . »’■ i • . *. .. >.* I .u *. 

Ml. 'ihei.gdi’s i e* lot .on t d« < 1 i; ilu wnlm-.m , <i the (\> gu.‘» 
to bung about ilu gi eaU&t puss il it s .lahi .t,, ,**d ei. oidn V*'d auivi y on 
the pait of tho Tindo T*ijioi.o llmumhunt the Hi Un h Janpne m onhu to 
counteract the luthloss cxplonntmn ta.md »n uid:i tin' m: r is ui Lhitnh 
Impel lalisin liovokul considc;idle dnou some of the delegates 

expressing tho opinion that the Tiacle Union (ongiiss as such Hiouid i c»t 
consider tho subject. Mi. Chan.anLJ hi an iliquut speech said that polities 
could not be divoiccd iiom linde l 1 101 nm and the Tiado Union Con¬ 
gress should emphatically dcolmo iiom its platiuim that it would fight 
imperialism as it \\oud fght ei pitnlmi". 'ihe i« solution w as caiiicd by 
an over whelming ma.ioiity. 

CoiisMnti(iU.d CJnu.ee . 

Mr. Mnnal Kanii 1 0:d . in inosug his. rmT'Ii. i. h.r tho n uditicatioii 
of the Congicss Loiisiitutn.n, -aid that some of the {hump defects m tho 
constitution have stood m the ^a> of 'he Congics. developing t<* tho full 
height of its power and useluinCsS. Tj payment of the pic-auibed athiiatiou 
fees any peiaon could cicato as man} pater unions *is the length of his 
purse permitted. 

Mr. SAKLA1 \ A LA at thio stage » xj*i t ss:d hn desue to i tier a few 
suggestions on tho delects oi the constitution, lbimission Wing given ho 
spoke for ‘about an hour. Labour m India, he i md, was expcncncing tho 
same diliiculties as Labour c.id m J ngland. Jjut Indian Labour was not 
requned to stall turn tho \ci> beginning. It ins mbenud tho tradi¬ 
tions and cxpencnco of tho liitith Labour movement. Iho Irado 
Unionists in Jidia weio to foifc* ahead and keep themselves abreast of 
the Labour mov<mei t m the voild. lie said that the Congicss should have 
a standing committee for u tci j utional negotiations. It should have a 
labour ieseaich l menu aid distuct oigunmns to settle local disputes. 
Ab to tho constitution oi the Cong i css ho suggested that affiliation rules 
should be more rigid so as to sccuie that none but bouafkle trade unions 
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might g'et .affiliation. Once this was done the forces of intrigue would pet 
a set back if not destroyed, lie suggested that thoro should be a permanent 
offico of the Congress so that the Tiado Union world might know whom 
to apply for information etc. lie sii"<refi f cd also the institution of a 
cci.tr.d fund to meet the travelling expenses of delegates to and from the 
Congress. 

On the conclu^on of Mr. S 1 kl. 1 l vahi’s speech, the H' i uso jidjourned 
for half an hour awl when it met, Mr. Mi mol Kanti Lose con iuued his 
speech. r iho most important anmndme? t of th i constitution he proposed 
relates to rules re'aiding iflilntion of u.non.s lo O«o Trade Union Con¬ 
gress and is as follows *— 

“That applications for affiliation cf Unions should be forwarded 
through tho provincial committees to the Gei.eial Secretary. (A rider was 
propo^d bv Mr. Joehi a'd acceptrd by Mr. 15 ,ss tint no \ loviuci d com* 
mittee would In enfitb-d to withhold my "pphratimi for affiluti <n). 

“That 10 Union should be aihlrd, d to 1 h *, (lo* g< without being fi: st 
affiliated tollm Provnirid C .mmiU'v. 

“I hit no TJn on shmi'd be amlidf'•! w 1 mh h;o rot been in exLtc mo 
f r»r at least ou ft j e ir and hi- n« t if. account ai d stVemeig of member' 
ship audited bj i, < 11 * l 1 0 d ic*-* rut rt 01 a 1 .inlNn^cd l^p’eson* it» vo of 
the A 1. T. l T . (^)^g|•e'-b,' , 

Otlmr m.oditic.ihon; ii eluded the -.iVMuU >n of tho Piovinei il Com¬ 
mittee f"i’ the Piomit :d S-eietaiy in mitteis iclitirg to the form itiou 
of Reception Committee for the pinpns:.-* of holding 1 he Congee rs. Tho 
constituents of the Cmigirs wcio to be, over and aOiv’o tho oflico-beirers 
mentioned in the nihv, other cflioe-be irers whom die Congic^s might 
elect from time to time. (This was suggested by Mr. Saklatvala and accepted 
by Mr. Bose.) 

Resolutions. 

Resolutions weie thonp.^cd T <vadiig tho cmphitic protest of the 
Congress against th*’ sjstem of “Lionised C >ulto Contract'’ at Howrah 
station and urging the 11 i.i h Commissioner of Railways for its abolition 
and appointment cf a whole Umo oll.cer f«»r tho supervision of tho luggage 
poiteiV woik i.t Howrah Station and ini appivciabl? 1 'ductmu of tho 
license fee of Kup^-'s f oun per month I n ied by the eoi tractor and urging 
upon the Agent ot the Last Ii dun R nlway* r-, publish the report of the 
Railway officer deputed by Mr. Legj, the late Amnt of the E. I. R. to 
investigate the grievances c»i the liecned porteis end to place it beforo 
tho East Indian Railways Local Advis »ry Committee uiging*tho abolition 
of tho pi< co frjstem of woik m Government Pi esses and regretting 
the steps that aie being taken by the authonties of the IJ. I. U. Press 
to convert a largo number of the silaried hands into piece workers, urging 
upon the Juto Mills’ Association to ac quite tho husteo in the jute mill 
area and urging on the owneis of the juto nulls to revise the scandalously 
low wages averaging Rupots Fifteen per month to the woikor of tho juto 
industries which has been paying an average dividend of 90 per cent for 
the last ten years, uigirg upon tho Government of India to take as a first 
step towaids combating unemployment in the country to establish im¬ 
mediately public employment bureaus in all industrial and commercial 
towns, expressing the opinion that the so-called menials employed by 
Government, Municipalities and other local bodies should be given the 
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same privileges as are enjoyed by the ministerial staff with regard to 
leave, pension and Provident Fund etc. 

The Congress passed also a comprehensive resolution dealing with 
tho grievances of Railwaymon, and urged upon tho Government of India 
to carry out tho resolution parsed by tho Legislative Assembly without 
division on tho 5th Fcbiuary 1925 for an onquiiv into tho grievances of the 
Railway subordinate enipoyooa and for the amei dmont of the Indian Railways 
Act by inserting provisions for tho constitutions of a Contml Wages Boaid. 

Tho Congress also pasod a resolution about seamens’ giiovancos dis¬ 
approving of tho failuro of tho Government of India to give efFoct to the 
recommendations of the Seamens’ Recruitment Committee. 

The President’s Address. 

Rai Sabib Chai.diika PRASAD, then delivered his presidential add i css. 
In the course of his address he said that the w others in India were ex¬ 
ploited both by the woll-tu-do clashes of the countly as well as b> 
foreigners in vunous ways. They mostly based then attitude on the thooiy 
of supply and demand and did not concern thoinsehos whether their 
employees got a living wages. The i responsibility for low wages lrated 
with both employers and employees ai.d the litter wen* foiend by cinums* 
tances to accept what was offored to them. li labour in India was 
properly organised, it would be at an advantage to bargain aid things 
would improve. To-day a small fraction of peisons engaged in industry, 
transpoit and mines wore only organised, while apiicultuiists wcic totally 
unorganised, Government taking lard revenue, Government servants taking 
thoir illegal tolls, money-lenders and speculators buying the farmer*,’ produce 
at low rates and selling it to the consumers at maikct ratos, left tho agricul¬ 
turists in a stato of chronic proveity. Wcro the agriculturists in India 
properly organised in unions, they would jointly soli their produco under 
intelligent joint management as w ;>s done in Denmark. The speaker 
thought that the co-operative movomci t in India was not likely to mako a 
substantial improvement in the lot of Indian Kisans unless it was brought 
under the people’s own control and worked on Danish lines. He suggested 
tho formation of villago panchayats. Tunic Union in India was still in 
infancy and was glowing as it possibly could. I Hit oi acy of woikois and 
opposition of exploiters w'ere tho chief difTicultica in the way of its pi ogress. 
Among Government servants they had a faiily good oiganiaation of men 
employed in the posts and telegraph <h paitmcnts but tho same could not 
be said of* the employees on State Railways. f i ho speaker attributed this 
to the capitalist tendencies of British companies which, ho said, had usurped 
the management and working of Stato railways. Cases of victimization 
had occurred on several railways, while in some places men bad been threa¬ 
tened with summary dismissal in case they talked of forming a Union. 
Men who were kept down under such restraint needed their assistance 
and encouragement. He hoped that such intimidated railway employees would 
soon come forwaid in tho open and form their Unions. 

Railway Employees’ Grievances. 

The speaker then referred to the grievances of railway employees such as 
the absence of minimum living wages, low rates of salaries and wages of 
Indians generally as compared to Europeans and Anglo-Indians, State 
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Railway rules for leave, free passes, warrants for reduced fare tickets* 
educational grants in aid, residential quarters and supply of uniform should 
be applied to all. Appointments should be made by opon competitive exa¬ 
minations conducted by independent commissions instead of by patronage. 
The form of agreement executed by railway servants should b 9 revised on 
equitable conditions applicable Government servants. Hours of work 
should be properly regulated and the system of fi ling should be abolished. 
The spoakor complained of raci il discrimination on Indim riilwiys and said 
that with nonTndians at the top of the services in the R til way Board and 
in administrative departments, Induns cou’d hiv^ no justice. Apart from 
this the present s tl tries of superior officials of rai’ ways wore inordinately 
excessive. This was to be cut down and the Government should lay down 
for the future scales of salt’y for all classes of radway servmts on the 
lines of the Japanese State Rilways. Rs/ardiug Indianisi^ioo, ho said it 
should begin from the top rather th it from the bottom. 

B. N. R. Strike. 

The President next made a reference to the B. N. Railway strike 
and said that though the terms offered by the Agents wore not satisfactory, 
the strike bad been called off in the iufc oust of public convenience. They, 
as a rule, did not advocate stnkes as a weapon to secure redress of their 
wrongs. Their policy was to settle all differences b tween employees and 
employers by negotiation, arbitration or conciliation boa r da. 

The Trade Union Act. 

The speaker referred to the increasing unemployment among the people 
in the countiy specially among educated cltsses and suggested that an enquiry 
be conducted for suggesting adequate measures of remedy. Roforring to the 
Trade Union Act of 1920, th.* speaker said that it had several defects like 
the application of Section 120“B of the Indian Ponal Code to unregistered 
Trade Unions and joint action by workcis without forming a Union, which 
should bo removed. Immunity fiom civil lubility of member; and officers 
should bo extended to all Unions in India. Objects of loitered Trade 
Unions should bo as in England, ltestiietious placed upon tin powers of 
the Unions in fpending their funds in helping the woiking classes generally 
should bo removed. Tho Indian Railway Act was to be r‘vised and thoy 
should particulaily urge that provisions for tho constitution of the Central 
Wages Board and National Wages Board for settling dilutes concerning 
wages and conditions of seivioo and for making it obligitory on railway 
administrations to establish councils on the lines of tho English Railway Act 
should be embodiod in the contemplated Railway Bill. 

Labour Representation on tho Legislatures- , 

The question of forming an independent labour parly was needless so 
long as the majority of workers in India had no vote for sending members 
to tho legislatures. lie regretted that thoir tentative schomo for labour 
representation in tho legislatures had not been responded to by the Govern¬ 
ment. He suggested 12 selected seats in tho Assembly, 12 in Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras, 8 for Bihar and Oiissa, tho United Provinces and 
Burma and 6 for Central Provinces and Assam. 

Referring to tho South African Settlement, the President held it to be 
' honourable to both parties and hoped that its actual working might prove 
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satisfactory. Id conclusion, bo appealed for unity amongst the different 
sections of labour, irrespective of c isto and creed. 

Review of tiie Work of the Congress. 

After tho Fiesident , H speech Air. Joshi, reviewed the work of the 
Congress for the year 1926. In doing so In* said that, thorn wore 57 Unions 
atfilirited to tho Congress. Tho scheme for labour re pi (mentation in legisla¬ 
tive bodies as approved by tho Con cress at At ulr.is w\»s not adopted by tho 
Government though two additional seats in Pmbiy and ono each in tho 
Panjab and Contr d Piovii cos wero created. Ilefeningto labour legislation 
in India, Mr. Joshi wel omed the Indian Ti..do Union Act aid thn Indian 
Factories Amendment Act, 1 ut le^ntted that the (Jovernn rt nt should have 
permitted the Coorg Legislative Council to pus Lyi Jadm on tho lines of 
tho Woikmei/s Preach of Contract Act. 

Riviewiig tho woik of India’s ropicsentativo to tho Intel national 
Labour Conferoice, tho speaker welconn d the appointment of a national 
correspoi dent in Indn bj the International Labour Ottieo from tho beginning 
of 1928. 

SECOND D AY — T H E J3TH MARCH 1 92 7. 

Next-day, the 13th March, after a protracted in'oti.ig li^tin/ for about 
five houis tho Lxccutivo Council of tho Trade Union Congress eonveited 
itself into an open Congress and adop.ted resolutions most of which had 
already bocn passed in piovious yeais. Attei dance was mostly confined to 
deleg itea. About thirty rosolutions weio parsed. 

Mr. Shapuiji SAKLATAVALA, addressing thoCii/ie-^ dtclaud tint 
freedom was a mockery unless tho woik ts eou’d not become their masters. 
Trade Unionism was devised to socuio th it object. It was established 
with the set purposes of oveithiowing Cipitalbm and Imperialism and 
its subfctitution by a walkers’ state md their control. It, was no uso saj- 
ing that they should wait until tvciy b'-dy v.a* ^diuat-d. As ;l matter 
of fact trade lu.ioniMn in greit lint mi staited in lHoS and cumpulsoiy 
education after it. The speaker avened that in all western countries tho 
trado union movement was beginninL r to take possession of powers and 
the movement had reach'd a higher impoi tanco th m five or seven years 
ago. Their task bad been made easier by tho icadj-madc leput ition and 
prestige of movement in other count lies and tiny mint a 11 i \ o to com 3 
into lino with advanced tiado unions of tho wmld. 

Pr(cceding, Mr. Saklatvala suggested cortan improvements in the 
existing maragement of tho trade union movement in India and advised 
thorn to call a mooting of cvny branch at least oi.eo a month, exchange 
litoiaturo and sjstcriatiro thfir accounts. They should aho maintain a 
resealeh department to eolb et data ream dug Co lamifit ations of com* 
panics and it stitufo an economic ei.quiiy into the condition of the woikors. 

li i: solutions. 

The following resolutions wore cankd on this d iy :— 

T he Coi gross flirt adoptrd the am mil lepuit, and expressed its Confidence 
in Mr. N. M. doihi, (Lneial Sioiet.uy of the, Union Cornua ^ 

r j he Congress extended »ts coidi i] welcome and giectings of tho Indian 
workers to Mr. Saklutwala, expressed its piotcst against tho action of tho 
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Indian Government for sending Indian troops to China to further the aims 
of imperialism and called upon the Government to call back all Indian 
troops. The advance made by the people of China towards the attainment of 
national freedom was approved and work of the Kuomintang was appreciated 
which leads the trade unions and peasant organisations in China. 

The Congress thanked the Union Congress of South Africa for giving 
a hearing to Mr. C. F. Andrews and for agreeing to have a conference with 
the representatives of the All-India Trade Union Congress, but felt that 
in view of the South Africin settlement such a confeinnce wes unnecessary. 
It, however, urged up >11 the South A friem Union Congress to support and 
initiate measures for the uplift and organisation of Ii dian labour in South 
Africa. 

A resolution was adopted opining that the time has come for imme¬ 
diate legislation for all woikers engaged in factories, mines, toa, coffee, and 
rubber plantations and in all other organised trades and industries and 
providing for (!) adult franchise, (2) an eight, hours’ day, (3) machinery 
for fixing minimum wages, (t) sickness and unemployment insurance, (5) old 
age pensions and pensions for widows and orphan", (6) maternity benefits 
and, (7) wookly payment of wages. 

The Congress declared its willingness to bring about the greatest possi¬ 
ble solidirity and ccrordimted activity on the part of the trade unions 
throughout the British Empire in order to counteract the ruthless exploita¬ 
tions carried on under the aogis of British Imperialism. 

Another string of resolutions passed urged upon the managements of 
mills and factories to revise the low wages, observance of Sundays as full 
holidays in mines with full pay, prohibition of employment of womon working 
underground and requesting the Government to take immediate steps to 
reach the goal of prohibition at an early date as liquor traffic had^ considerably 
affected the general welfare of the working classes in India. The Congress 
expressed its protest against the Government of India for not accepting 
the modest Congiess demand for labour representations on Indian legislatures 
and also urged upon tlio Government to giant to menials all privileges as 
given to the minmtcml staff in matteis of leave, pensions, provident fund, 
gratuity etc. The Congress approved the efforts of tho Anglo-Russian Unity 
Committee to bring about unity between trade unions and the Red Inter¬ 
national of labour unions and expressed tho hopo that international unity 
would soon bo achieved. It; however, regretted its inability to join the 
international movoment till such unity was achieved. Deep regret was 
expressed for tho unwillingness of tho Government to sot up an enquiry into 
the rail way men’s grievances and the Government was called upcm to amend 
the Indian Railway Act setting up a central wages board for settling disputes 
concerning wages and conditions of service on railways and making obligatory 
on the railways to establish joint industrial councils on tho lines of the 


English Railway Act. 

Tho Congress concluded its session at 8 
elected Chairman of the Executive Council and 
elected Gonoral Secretary for the next year, 
Congress was decided to bo hold at C awn pore. 


p. m. Mr. Chaminlal was 
Mr. N. M. Joshi was re- 
Tho next session of tho 
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Mad ras Chamber of Commerce. 

The 17th Annual General Meeting of the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras, was held on March 19th, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar 
presiding. Tho meeting was very largely attonded, prominent among those 
present being, Dewan Bahadurs Govindoss Chathurbujadoss, G. Narayaria* 
swami Chetti, and M. Balasundaram Naidu, Messrs. C. Abdul Hakim, 
Narayandoss Girdhardoss, M. Kotban, C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar, A. 
R* Doraiswami Iyengar, Khan Bahadurs Valji Lalji Sait, Jammal Mahomed, 
and Mahomed Abdul Aziz ,Sahib Bahadur, Rao Bahadur Y. Shanmuga 
Mudaliar, Rao Sahibs P. Ramchandra Chetti and G. Venkatapathi Naidu. 
The Secretary presented the animal report and accounts of tho Association 
for the year 1926 and the same was taken as road. 

Chairman’s Spoech. 

The Chairman, Sir Muthiah Chettiar in moving tho adoption of the 
report, spoke at length about the condition of the money market, the 
present position of trade and industries and the various disabilities of Indian 
merchants. He began by saying that the finances of tho Chamber were 
rapidly improving, the Chamber bad practically emerged from the dead¬ 
weight of the building loan which had been rather unduly restricting its 
activities right from its infancy. Ho was sure th ' Chamber would maintain 
its rightful place in the larger sphere of an all Indian organisation afforded 
by the establishment of the Federation of Indian Ch ambers of Commerce. 

Proceeding, Sir Muthiah Chettiar said : “ The Indian money market 

has been presenting a taxing problem in the period undor review. As usual 
tho Government was tho Agent Piovocatour in tho maikct. 

“ The progress of the Curroncy Commission through the country raisod 
great hopes and great feais. As usual the hupos have disappeared and the 
fears have remained. More than anything else tho position of silver and 
of the Imperial Bank caused no little anxiety. At tho close of the export 
season the rupee exchange seemed to find its moorings round about I8d, 
but, when it began to show signs of weakness soon after, the Government 
promptly came to its rescue with thoir magic wand and misled the unsus¬ 
pecting^ Commission. I do not propose to go into tho ratio controversy but 
it remains be soon whether tho rupee will choose to romain where it was 
kept by heroic efforts for a brief period of two years or whother it will 
seek its old comfortable rosting place. In any case, while it is clear that 
an abrupt* return under present circumstances to tho 16d. ratio is ridiculous 
it should be admitted that the higher ratio both in regard to its practicability 
and its consequences is not the proper one for immediate stabilisation. 
The stupendous fall in exports in 1926 and tho upward tendency of imports 
at once reflects the fact that trade is becoming shy of the exchange and 
that it iB going to bring it to a severe trial in the off-season. 

“What has made the market more nervous is the steady fall in prices 
in several of the staple articles like cotton, sugar and steel. That is a 
second home-thrust to our farmer and our industrialist. The slight 
recovery of industries after the post-war slump has received no euoourage- 
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ment from the panic-striken investors, The result was that industrial 
securities have been continually in disfavour and Banks have been 
bard put to it to employ their funds profitably. Naturally therefore the 
favourable exchange and the higher rate of interest obtainable abroad 
induced a considerable volume of remittance of funds. The Government 
too have not been slow to aggravate (he situation by (heir persistent sale 
sterling and deflation of currency in order to work the rupee to the 18d. 
ratio. The Government havo for the moment attained their end at the 
cost of the country’s best interests and have succeeded in allaying the 
fears of the importers and safoguaided the position of European capital 
and European service men out in this countiy. But the exchange trouble 
is going to remain the crux of tho Indian currency problem notwithstanding 
the introduction of what is called the Gold Bullion Standard in which 
the rupee is going to remain the standard of value and the standard coin, 
unsupported by any legal tender gold coin. Wo are confidently assured 
that it is our next advance towards the eventual establishment of the 
Gold Standard with gold cunency, We may however congratulate the 
Government on their attempt to centralise the control of Curiency and 
Credit in the hands of the Iiesorve Bank and thus wash their bands 
clean leaving the Imperial Rink fieo to pursue its commercial bank. 
We ehnll then havo an ideal organisation ready to assist in the expansion 
of banking facilities with tho solo purpose oi promoting the interests of 
the countiy. In doing so tho banks in tho country will find much use 
for an All-India Institute of Bankers functioning as a common recruiting 
ground and as a representative authority on the science and art of bankiug. 

Trade and Industries. 

“The recent steady decline in prices coupled with tho inflated exchange 
has been seriously affecting tho internal purchasing power of large 
sections of tho community and the producers of raw cotton, and cotton 
yarn and piece-goods havo had an anxious time and will have to exercise 
a great deal of caution in the current year also. Tho Madras mills 
however have stood the troubles with greater firmness than those in 
Bombay and Abmedabad. Ihe inroads of Japanese goods into our 
market are being slowly repaired and I do hope that any relief that tho 
Textile Tariff Boaid can recommend will bo most welcome to set the 
industry on its feet again. In this connection I cannot omit to mention 
that the operations of the Cotton Trarispoit Act in this Presidency have 
brought about unnecessary internal restrictions on the movement of 
cotton, although the object of preventing adulteration is none to be 
despised. The Act as it stai ds is not only ineffective in so far as the 
road traffic is unrestricted, but extremely harmful to the cultivators and 
tho merchants; it would how ever be worth trying whether the Aot can 
be saved by enlarging the Tiruppur cambodia area so as to include the 
districts from linncvelly to Coimbatore. In fact, having regard to the 
variety of soils, and the peculiar needs and conditions of cultivation in 
each locality, it would appear that such toTritorialisation of grades of 
cotton is the last thing to be attempted. 

Need for Protection. 

“The ciroumstanco of prosperity budgets that are passing through 
the Legislature! now is a curious commeut on the poverty of the industries, 
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There are several industries that remain in a nervous and unstable 
condition under the quasi-protection of revenue duties, as for instaucc 
sugar, match, oil products, fruit-canning, paints and colours, and tobacco 
all of which deserve to be carefully investigated by the Tariff Board. 
It should be remembered, however, that while asking for a protective 
wall, an industry has a great deal to do for its*lf by way of internal 
improvement. It is hard to live down a bad reputation. If Indian 
produce is to maintain its reputation in foreign markets the different 
trades ought to have independent organisations and ought to oxcrciso 
strict internal control as in the case of tea, lac, cotton, coal, and wheat. 
It is high time that similar internal control were exercised in the case of 
tanned hides and skins, hemp, tobacco and indigo. In all these cases 
there is a great deal to be said against Government intervention and each 
trade has got to set its house so as to retain its position in the international 
market. In respect of hides and skins a serious situation has aiisen by 
persistent adulteration in tanneries for weight purposes. Whatever 
immediate profit t.heie may he in transactions with undiscriminting 
countries like Japan it would not be long before the foreign markets make 
common cause ai.d raise a rcs 7 olt against all Indian skins and hidos, to the 
prejudice of all tanners, honest and dishonest alike. Hide tanners have 
just passed through a bad year and on the top of it comes the abolition of 

the export duty. It is an untiuth to say that the export duty has failod 

in its purpose of encouraging the tanning industry. The export of raw 
hides and skins in 1919-20, the year of the imposition of tho 15 per cent 
duty, stood at 90,977 tons and in 192G it stood at 50,226 tons, viz., a 
decrease of 45 percent; the exports of tanned bides and skins have 
during the same period risen from 6,724 tons in 1920-21 to 18,034 tons 

in 1926, viz., an increase of about 270 per cent. These are facts which 

no Government which professes to patronise tho indigenous industries can 
ignore without drawing upon themselves considerable public distrust, and 
this Presidency having a share of about 70 per cent, in the exports of 
tanned hides and 90 per cent in the exports of tanned skins can hardly 
reconcile itself to tho fico export of raw skins or hides without serious 
detriment to our tanning industry. 

Taxation. 

The subject of the burden of taxation on trade and industries has all 
but escaped tho attontion of the Government. Duiing and after the war 
the country gave its ready response to tho Government’s appeal for extra 
taxes to got over tho oeficit Budgets. Now tho season of surpluses has 
begun but the Government refuses to lob go any of its revonues. The 
Government, of India have been accumulating surpluses all these four 
years and hope to do so in tho years to come. In the circumstances the 
trade and industiy of the countiy should be substantially relieved. Above 
all, the company supei-lax, and the stamp duty Dot only on cheques and 
demand bills of exchange as proposed in the Finance Bill but on all 
negotiable instruments, should bo abolished, and the court-fees and regis* 
tration fees should be biought down to the level of 1921-22. 

A seriouB handicap has been repeatedly brought to the notice of 
the Government in the administration of the Income-tax Act, for the 
purpose of enabling assessees to cover their losses in lean years by lumping 
and averaging the incomes of, say three years, for assessment, It is a 
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method long adopted in several other countries and there is no doubt of 
its utility in India whore the conditions of currency, trade and monsoon 
are peculiarly uncertain. With reference to the Finance Bill, I wish to 
add that the proposal to raise the import duty on unmanufactured tobacco 
from Re. 1-8 per lb. is calculated to check the large local manufacture of 
cigarettes in which is used a considerable proportion of imp >rted tobacco. 
It should be the duty of the legislatures and the public bodies to set 
their face definitely against any further increase of duties in tin *30 insidious 
ways and urge Government to proceed with legislation in regard to the 
remaining recommendations of the Indian Taxifcion Enquiry Committee, 
several of which require to be carefully examined by the Commercial 
community in order to place the system of taxation of this country on a 
scientific basis. 

Railway and Road Communications. 

Mr. Govir.doss Chatburbujadoss seconded thn motion. In doing so 
the speaker made a few remarks on the transport facilities of the country. 
Hardly anything, he said, was more important to the merchant and the 
manufacturer than his access to the cheap and rapid means of tianspoit.. 
While they thanked tho Government for tho present proposal in the 
Finance Bill to reduce the import duty on motor car* and cycles from "0 
to 20 per cent, on tyros and tubes to 15 per cent, ho would much like the 
Government to take a corollary stop for the purpose of improving and 
extending road communications by centralising the control and policy of 
their maintenance and extension in tho hands of tin Provincial Road 
Board on which all tho district boards and important public bodies may 
bo adequately represented. “In regard to railway extension” the speaker 
said, “I am glad to say that the Railway Board has a reasonably extensive 
programme for this Presidency and I only wish that the simo rate of 
progress be maintained for at least a decade in order to fill in tho web of 
trunk lines. Meanwhile, tho railways will t>3 well-advised to reduce the 
freight substantially if India sh mid oripy ch^ap transport as in foroigu 
countries, though it bo at sorrio cost to the annual contribution to the 
general revenues, in caeo the working oxponees do not admit of a substan¬ 
tial cut. In regard to passenger traffic it must be expected that the 
recent small reductions in fares will stimulate traffic to some extent 
though not immediately, but it is a matter for regret that tho South Indian 
Railway and tho Madras and Southern Mahiatta Railway aro far behind 
the other lines. It would be a great reliof to second-rate mercantile firms 
if the coupon system is extended to second class travelling also. An¬ 
other matter which requires tho serious attention of tho Railway Board 
is the practice of charging minima rates in tho first stage of travelling in 
each line passed through in Jong distance travel. Another 'difficulty in 
long distance travel is the want of connecting trains, as for example, the 
want of u Madras express direct to Man mad or at least of a few through 
carriages obliges one to proceed to and halt at Bombay, prolong his journey, 
and pay initial minimum fare to tho G. I. P. Railway once again in a 
journey to Delhi. It would be much use to businessmen if these small 
matters will also occupy the attention of the Railway Board when they 
are not absorbed in constructions and replacements, and railway oolhries, 
The report was then unanimous ly adopted. 



Bombay Mill-owners* Conference. 

President’s Speech. 

What is intended to be a country-wide campaign against the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s refusal to grant protection to tho mill industry was 
inaugurated on the 20th June at a Conference in Bombay of millownors all 
over India. About 25 centres of Indian Chambers of Commerce, who, owing 
to the shortness of notice, could not send their ropreseatstives, tolegraphcd 
messages of sympathy with tho purposes of the Conference. Mr. H. P. 
Mody, President of the Bombay Millownors Association, who presided, 
referred to “the inexcusable delay” in the publication of the Government’s 
decisions and said that when they were published at last they were typical 
of the way in which millowners had been treated all along in this business. 
A more casual and indifferent treatment of a grave problem had nevor 
been known. If there wero any reasons for decisions so contrary to the 
assurances given to millowners and so greatly at variance with all canons 
of fairplay they did not appear in the Government’s communique. All that 
the communique did was to misread the important findings, to set up 
minority against maiority report and to dismiss tho whole subject in a 
few casual sentences much as if the Government were disposing of the 
question of a grant for a village well. 

It was a matter of keon disappointment that so high-minded a 
Viceroy as Lord Irwin should have been a party to such decisions but 
they trusted that when His Excellency realised the strength of their case and 
the seriousness of the situation he would not allow false notions of prestige 
to deter him from doing the right thing. The remedy before the mill- 
owners was to bring together all their resources and educate public opinion 
so that a united demand might go forth for the righting of this wrong 
such as would compel the Government to reconsider their position. Mr. 
Mody appealed to the press and the public to lay aside their petty 
differences aLd lend their whole-hearted support to the millowners as 
anything, that hit the mill industry, hit the vital interests of tho country. 

He concluded with a note of warning to the Government that the 
conviction was growing that tho Department of Commeico and Industries 
existed for eveiy other purpopes than that of serving the commerce and 
i ndusti ies of India. Did the Government realise that they were alienating 
the sympathy and support of all those elements which stood for progress 
and good government and formed tho strongest bulwark of a constitutional 
government ? If they realised these things he hoped they would identify 
themselves with the true interests of the mill industry and the country 
at large. 

Representation to the Government. 

In their representation to the Government the Millowners' Conference 
coniines the observations to the decisions of the Government on the 
Tariff Board's main recommendations as in their views it is most essential 
Ip point out how untenable is the case set up by the Government to 
rupport those decisions. The Conference refers to the statements made 
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by and on behalf of the Government from time to time which were in the 
nature of an assurance to the industry that, if a case for protection was 
established before the Tariff Board, the Government would be prepared 
to act on the Board's findings. The Board has definitely endorsed the 
millowners’ case in respect of the unfairness of Japanese competition and 
the Conference is astonished that the Government should now attempt to 
avoid the implications of their statements. 

The Conference proceeds to argue that the attitude taken by the 
Government that the 10 per cent handicap on Indian industry is more than 
covered by the 11 per cent duty already existing is absolutely untenable 
and quotes tho Board's findings in their support. 

The Conference maintains that the Government with its resources should 
be able to envolve a scheme of bounty on the production of yarn of counts 
above 32s. 

The Conference holds that the destruction of the spinning section of 
the indigenous cotton textile industry, which is threatened by the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India, will utimatcly bo to tho disadvan¬ 
tage of tho handloom industry for which the Government evince so much 
solicitude. It also holds that tho handloom industry could be far more 
effectively assisted by the adoption of tho policy which would enable it to 
realise better prices for its final product than the policy which may give tho 
handloom weaver an immediate advantage of allowing him to purchase his 
yarn at a figure below the cost of production at present; but which will 
eventually lead to his exploitation and ultimate disadvantage. 

The Conference asks whether tho Government realise that by rejecting 
both tho minority and majority recommendations they are persisting in a 
policy which gives to Japan a 10 per cent preference against every other 
importing country in tho world. Tho Conference also draws attention to 
the drop in tho exchange value of the Yon since the report was written, thus 
rendering the position more difficult for the industry. 

Concluding, the Conference declares that in their decision the economic 
interests of tho countiy did not weigh with the Government and urge that 
they should reconsider their decision. 


Principal Resolution. 

Mr. MODY moved the following principal resolution :—“This Conference 
c f tho representatives of tbo cotton Bpinning and weaving mills from every 
part of India, while recognising tho patient and conscientious way in which 
the Tariff Board conducted thoir enquiry, expresses its disappointment at 
the meagre character of their recommendations which fail to take into 
sufficient account tho various difficulties and disabilities from which the 
industry has beon suffering and which called for a more adequate measure 
of protection than tho Tariff Board have thought fit to reoommend ; this 
Conference considers that the true economic interests of the country have 
been sacrificed and tho welfare of the cottou textile industry and those 
dependant on it have been seriously jeopardised by the unjust decisions of 
the Government of India which entirely fail to protect the industry against 
unfair competition ; this Conference maintains that the reasons advanced by 
the Government for withholding protection are absolutely untenable and 
strongly urges on the Government the desirability of the immediate reconsi- 
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deration of their decisions and a grant of adequate protection to the textila 
industry of the country. 

Mr. A. OEDDIS of the Rrnbiy Associating in supporting the principil 
resolution said: Here wo have what ia really the only large industry in 
India which has been built up by Indiau capital, Indian enterprise and 
Indian labour heing ruin. It is facing ruin not through its own fault but 
gradually it is brought there by unfair means. Here, on the other hand, 
wj have a Government intended like all other Governments to nilo for the 
good of the count*y which sots up its own tribun ii to d *cided whether the 
industry is or is not mined by unfair means and which wfp/i that tribunal 
decides that the industry is being ruined by unfair means makes a roply 
which amounts to “ then let it be ruined.” Have we as industrialists to 
accept this verdict as the last word ? Surely not. I)o not let the mill- 
owners be misled by the t ilk of difficulty being got over if the millownors 
“put their houses in order ” which ia an overworked and stupid phrase 
or that those difficulties can be got over by the adoption of the suggestions 
of the Tariff Boaid which, nevertheless* are welcome. Do not let them 
bo misled into the belief that the mill industry cm woik out its own salvation 
by overcoming unfair handicaps tbiu&t upon it hoc ruse the hard fact has 
to bo that it cannot do so. The ruin of the mill industry means the ruin 
of Bombay City and, therefore, I siy, aro the citizens going to accept t his 
verdict of Government without a struggle? To the country as a whole the 
mill iudu-try is appealing to realise that not only the existence of the mill 
industry of which Indians have every right to be proud but the future of 
Bombay City also is in jeopardy. I cannot but think that the country will 
take every step in its power to prevent Buch a calamity. 

The resolution was seconded and supported and unanimously passed. 

Other Resolutions. 

By the second resolution the Conference approved and adopted the 
draft representation to the Government of India presented for its consider* - 
tion. 

The third resolution urged on the members of the Assembly and the 
Council of State to do all in their power to secure for tho industry a measure 
of protection adequate to tho needs of tho situation. 

Mr. N. B. Saklatvala, moving tho resolution, referred to tho view 
urged in some quaitcrs that any bill designed to carry out tho intentions of 
the mill-owners would be a money bill and could not under the rules 
originate except from the Government bslichos; bathe was informed that 
the Government could, if desired, allow such a bill if brought by a private 
member. He hoped the Government would not take protection under 
technicalities in a matter of such grave importance. 

Tho Conference unanimously adopted the resolution. 

The* Chairman was authorised to sond copioa of the representation and 
resolutions to tho Secretary of State, to tho Government of India, and to tho 
Provincial Governments. The conference then terminated. 
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